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PREFACE 


rriHE Year Book of Education, founded m 1933 
X by Sir Robert Evans, was singularly fortunate in 
having as its Editor-in-Chief for the first four years 
the Right Honourable Lord Eustace Percy, formerly 
Minister of Education, under whose direction it 
became a pubhcation of international repute The 
fiist three volumes presented a survey of the structure 
of Education in Great Britain, the British Common- 


wealth of Nations and many Foreign Countries. In 
1935, however, it was felt, in view of the ever-changing 
jhi^ds of Education, that a valuable service could be 
rented by continuous original research into specific 
problen^of Education, and that the fruits of such 
research sl!f<tuld have a permanent place in The Year 
Book of Edi^tion, in addition to the features which 
had hitherto been included With this aim in view, 
The University ol£ London Institute of Education 
was invited to form, 'With the Editor, a Joint Editorial 
Board, which would' hereafter be responsible for the 
editorial contents of' the Year Book The responsi- 
bility for the producrion of the Year Book remains, 
as formerly, with thei Publishers. 


H. V. U 
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INTRODUCTION 

I N the^Introduction to the 1938 volume we stated that the Year 
Book of Education " is not a collection of academic essays of 
purely professional interest, but contains discussions of problems 
of vital interest to all who wish to be acquainted with movements 
which are destined to change the face of human society as we know 
It to-day ’’ Among these vital problems, none has proved more 
important than the clash of ideologies — a clash which brought 
Europe to the brink of war in the autumn of 1938 and may yet 
cause a European conflagration Doubtless there are educationists 
who would assert that ideologies belong to the field of politics and, 
as such, are not the concern of education Whatever may have 
been true in the past, it would now appear abundantly clear that 
the increasing exploitation of the educational machine for the 
propagation of nationalist or supra-nationalist ideologies is a 
problem which cannot be ignored We trust, therefore, that the 
section in this volume entitled “ Philosophies of Education ” will 
serve a useful purpose in presenting a picture of those forces which 
are destined, for good or ill, to shape the future of civilisation, and 
in delineating the part which education may be called upon to play, 
either as a free agent or as an integral part of a state machine 
Before reviewing in detail the contents of this volume, we must 
make reference to the publication of what is alieady being leferred 
to as the Spens Report The Year Book of Education has con- 
sistently advocated the reform of secondary education and the 
expansion of technical education In 1933, Lord Eustace Percy 
urged the necessity for establishmg an adequate system of post- 
primary technical schools, and in 1934, Mr Percival Smith, when 
discussing the problem of secondary schools, pointed out the 
inability of the traditional secondary school to adapt itself to 
changing conditions Thus, the main conclusions drawn by Lord 
Eustace and Mr Smith anticipated the recommendations of the 
Report concerning curricula and the establishment of a new type of 
secondary school called the Technical High School The historical 
chapters of the Report might with advantage be compared with the 
Survey of Educational Traditions which Dr Hans contributed to 
the 1938 volume, together with his Regional Survey of Post-Primary 
Education in the present volume In the latter, Di Hans’s 
analysis of the factor of unequal distribution, of the problems of 
administration and finance, and of the inadequacy of provision for 
technical and vocational education vnll serve to clarify and amplify 
many of the conclusions arrived at by the Consultative Committee 
In addition, the section on Technical Education, m the present 
volume — especially the chapters by Dr Schairer, Mr Wickham 
Murray and other English contributors — supplies facts and sugges- 
I* 9 
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tions which confiim the conclusions arrived at in the Repoit 
Although working quite independently of each other, the Con- 
sultative Committee and the group of experts who have contributed 
to the Year Book, have arrived at similar conclusions This is 
even more significant when it is remembered that the contributors 
to the Year Book are individually responsible for their chapters 
and did not work as a Committee The fact that the lines*of argu- 
ment are surprisingly similar indicates that the Report has ade- 
quately summarised and clearly expressed a consensus of opinion 
among educationists It has, too, a further significance, since it 
represents a striking example of the effective working of a Democracy 
—freedom of thought leading ultimately to a consensus of opinion 
m favour of a course of action which will undoubtedly prove of 
lasting value to the State, and may even exert an influence over 
other countries withm the British Commonwealth of Nations as 
great as that exercised by the Hadow Report 

In the 1937 volume of the Year Book, we presented a ciitical 
survey of the Problem of the Junior School in England and Wales 
JNow, under the guidance of Professor Hamley, a group of experts 
representmg administration and practical teaching discuss the 
Senior and Central Schools They show how these schools have 
responded to the needs of a rapidly changing world and what still 
remams to be done if democracy is to survive the challenge of other 
systems of Government Each contributor, in his own way 
SJcatmn ^ positive approach to 

Sir George Anderson and Mr H S Scott are again responsible 
mr important surveys of Indian and Colonial education respectively 
Ihe two problems chosen for study, women’s ediualion in India 
and bilingualism 111 colonial cducaUon, are of more than local 
merest howevci, since they are icpiesentative, with minor 
of the^world°^ facing administrators in many othci parts 

In addition to the legional survey of post-primary education 
undertaken by Dr Hans, original lesearch is lepresented by tbe 
statistical analysis of education in the U S A and British Malaya, 
and the abstiacts fiom unpublished theses prepared under the 
direction of Professor Cavenagh Hidden away m the archives • 
of universities in all parts of the world there are many theses repre- 
senting valuable original research which are not available to scholars 
concerned We propose to continue to 
publish abstracts from some of these each year, and Professor 
Cavenagh would be glad to receive lists of unpublished theses, and 
also suitable abstracts from those which are considered to be of 
T The Joint Editoiial Boai d would welcome 

of rer! f ° Ti’ cT possessing knowledge 

of recent unpublished work, so that this new section of the Year 
Boqk may become of real assistance to students of education 

H V U 
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Notes on Current Educational Problems 

^Tp'HESE notes, which were introduced as a new feature in the 
J- 1938 volume of the Year Book, deal with problems which, it is 
believed, are of universal interest They serve, too, to indicate the 
essential unity of nations in problems which affect the social welfare 
of their peoples In order that the usefulness of this section of 
the Year Book may be further extended, the Editorial Board would 
welcome notes from any country in the worlds on problems or 
research which are of more than local interest 

I The Problem of Beneficial Employment ® 

In the Year Book of Education, 1937, pages 156-7, we 
pointed out the difficulties which might arise in attempting to 
interpret beneficial employment m relation to exemptions when 
the school-leaving age is raised to 15 Unless some definite agree- 
ment can be reached, there is likely to be a serious breakdown on 
and after the Appointed Day To meet the possibility of such a 
situation arising, the West Riding of Yorkshire and its neighbouring 
local education authorities have decided in conference on the 
following types of employment for which exemption, except in 
special circumstances, should not be granted 
Lather boy, or similar occupation, in a barber’s or hairdresser’s 
shop, unless employment approximates to an apprenticeship , 
m the kitchen of any hotel, cook shop, bakehouse, fried fish shop, 
eating house, unless employment appioximates to an apprentice- 
ship , marker, etc , in billiard or bagatelle saloon, or other place 
licensed for games, or in any registered club , work in connection 
with sale of liquor, except where sold in sealed vessels , selling 
programmes or refreshments or other articles, selling or taking 
checks or tickets , shifting scenery , collectmg or sorting rags or 
lefuse , attendant or assistant in any premises or fairground used 
for amusement by means of automatic machmes, shooting ranges, 
games of chance, etc , in any slaughter-house , work on race- 
course, or track, or as an assistant in any business conducted 
therein , underground worker in a coalmine , assistant in, or in 
connection with, any shop or pitch in an open market , hawking 
of firewood, flowers, fruit, vegetables, on the highway , attendant 
or assistant at public boxing or wrestlmg exhibitions , any employ- 
ment by any turf bookmaker or commission agent , work in the 
^ It IS not necessary that these should be in English since facilities for 
translation are available to the Year Book 

® For a full discussion of the problem of Juvenile Employment see 
the Year Book or Education, 1936. pages 171-348 
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manufacture of flour , work in the handling or manufacture of 
cement , work in a grinding shop , any employment which is 
systematically mlermittent 

In addition to the above catalogue of occupations for which 
exemption should not be granted, the Confeience made certain 
valuable recommendations regarding general conditions of^employ- 
ment It was agreed that employers should guarantee regular 
employment for at least a year, subject to satisfactory service being 
given In the case of all applications for exemption, the school 
Medical OiEcer should be consulted as to the suitability of the pro- 
posed employment Certam children may be unfit for work in a 
dusty or damp atmosphere, while others, especially girls, would be 
affected by prolonged periods of standing 

The existence of a welfare scheme should be regarded as a feature 
conducive to beneficial employment, also apprenticeships or 
equivalent trainmg It was further agreed that except in agriculture 
there should he no work before 8 a m or after 6pm In cases 
wheie four hours a week are allowed off for day courses, the total 
hours of employment per week should not exceed forty, and when 
the exempted attend evening courses, this maximum should be 
reduced to thirty-six hours Except in domestic service or agii- 
culture, there should be no overtime under 15 years. There was a 
general lecommendation, too, that employment should be pro- 
gressive by the avoidance of blind-alley jobs ^ 

Whereas the problem of exemptions in relation to undesirable 
occupations is comparatively easy to solve, the position is much 
more difficult when exemption is claimed for service in the home 
The problem is much more serious for girls than boys, since the 
temptation to apply for exemption for a girl, who would be useful 
for domestic work, especially in large families, is very strong 
Here the recommendations of the West Riding Conference are 
extremely valuable, since they clearly define the only conditions 
upon which exemption should be consideied Such exemption 
should only be given in the follovong cases the mother or female 
guardian dead or incapacitated , no relatives, friends or neighbours 
available to give assistance , young children to be cared for , the 
family income such that a housekeeper cannot be employed. 
When exemptions aie granted, the authority should secure for the ' 
child further education for four hours a week, and one half-day for 
recreation 

2 The Influtnce of Size of Family on Intelligence 

Dr J A Fraser Roberts, who is the principal investigator of the 
Burden Mental Research Trust, has recently cairied out an investi- 
gation into the decline of intelhgence in the population For the 
inquiry 3,400 children, born between September 1931 and August 
1935, representing a complete cross-section of the population of 
Bath, were chosen It was found that there was a definite associa- 
^ See also Year Book or Educaiion, 1936, pages 289-33 
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tion between the number of childien and the number of brothers 
and sisters it possessed Whereas very clever children may come 
from large families, and very dull children from small families, as a 
general rule, the brightest chddren had about i 6 brothers and 
sisters on the average, while the dullest had about 3 9 Further, 
35 per cent of the brightest childien were only children, but only 
7 pel cent of the dullest weie only children One h^hly significant 
finding was that the small number of brothers and sisters of the 
brightest children is qmte independent of social class There is a 
natural tendency, too, for the more intelligent persons in the 
population to have fewer children, while the lesser intelligent con- 
tinue to increase 

The above investigation, if the conclusions were confirmed by 
experiments earned out in other aieas, raises a problem of supreme 
social importance In certain countries it is the definite policy 
of the Government artificially to stimulate an increase in population 
If this is done, without recourse to a iigid selection of the families 
which are fit to produce children, there would appear to be a grave 
danger that the whole intelligence of a race may be greatly reduced 
The theory of racial purity may not, in itself, be sufficient to guard 
against a lessening of national intelligence if size of family, as 
suggested above, influences the intellect of the individual child 

The decline m population which is noticeable in almost all the 
democracies has engendered serious misgivings in the minds of 
many people 

It 18 well to consider carefully, however, whether an indiscriminate 
increase in population is socially desirable It is now generally 
agreed that a large proportion of the unemployed population is 
unemployable It may be argued that continuous unemployment 
during periods of depression has led to this condition For a cer- 
tain proportion of the unemployed this may be true, but the fact 
still remains that the schools are receiving in increasing numbers a 
type of child whose intelligence is sub-normal, and for whom no 
amount of schooling will make any appreciable difference To 
multiply this type in any attempt to increase population may lead 
to eventual racial suicide, especially in democracies, which depend 
, for their very existence upon the ability of the individual to play 
his part in the central or local government of his country 

3 Overwork at School 

In view of the anxiety felt in all countries about overwork at 
school and of the interest taken everywhere in campaigns for the 
health of the school child, the recommendations adopted in February 
1938 by the child specialists of Geneva (Switzerland) and presented 
by them to the Department of Public Instruction will prove of 
considerable value The recommendations are as follows ' 

The child-specialists m the medical profession at Geneva are 
particularly concerned with the effects of school life upon the health of 
the child whose most formative years are spent m studying at school 
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manufactuie of flom , woik in the handling or manufacture of 
cement , work in a grmdmg shop , any employment which is 
systematically intermittent 

In addition to the above catalogue of occupations for which 
exemption should not be granted, the Confer ence made certain 
valuable recommendations regaidmg general conditions of^employ- 
ment It was agreed that employers should guarantee regular 
employment for at least a year, subject to satisfactory service being 
given In the case of all applications for exemption, the school 
Medical Officer should be consulted as to the suitability of the pio- 
posed employment Certain children may be unfit for work m a 
dusty oi damp atmosphere, while others, especially girls, would be 
affected by prolonged periods of standmg 

The existence of a welfare scheme should be regarded as a feature 
conducive to beneficial employment, also apprenticeships or 
equivalent training It was further agreed that except in agriculture 
theie should be no work before 8 a m oi after 6pm In cases 
wheie four hours a week are allowed off for day courses, the total 
hours of employment per week should not exceed forty, and when 
the exempted attend evening courses, this maximum should be 
reduced to thiity-six hours Except m domestic service or agri- 
culture, there should be no overtime under 15 years There was a 
general recommendation, too, that employment should be pro- 
gressive by the avoidance of blind-alley jobs ^ 

Wheieas the problem of exemptions in relation to undesirable 
occupations is comparatively easy to solve, the position is much 
more difficult when exemption is claimed for service m the home 
The problem is much more serious for giils than boys, since the 
temptation to apply for exemption for a girl, who would be useful 
for domestic work, especially m large families, is very strong 
Here the recommendations of the West Riding Conference are 
extremely valuable, since they clearly define the only conditions 
upon which exemption should be considered Such exemption 
should only be given m the following cases the mother or female 
guaidian dead or incapacitated , no relatives, friends or neighbours 
available to give assistance , young children to be cared for , the 
family income such that a housekeeper cannot be employed 
When exemptions are granted, the authority should secure for the ' 
child further education for four hours a week, and one half-day for 
recreation 

2 The Influence of Size of Family on Intelligence 

Dr J A Fraser Roberts, who is the principal investigator of the 
Burden Mental Research Trust, has recently carried out an investi- 
gation into the declme of mtelligence in the population For the 
inquiry 3,400 children, bom between September 1931 and August 
1935, representing a complete cross-section of the population of 
Bath, were chosen It was found that there was a definite associa- 
^ See also Year Book of Education, 1936, pages 229-33 
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tion between the number of children and the number of brothers 
and sisters it possessed Whereas very clever children may come 
from large families, and very dull children from small families, as a 
general rule, the brightest children had about i 6 brothers and 
sisters on the average, while the dullest had about 3 9 Further, 
25 per cent of the brightest children were only childien, but only 
7 per cent of the dullest were only children One highly significant 
finding was that the small number of brothers and sisters of the 
brightest children is quite mdependent of social class There is a 
natural tendency, too, for the more intelligent persons in the 
population to have fewer cluldien, while the lesser intelligent con- 
tinue to increase 

The above investigation, if the conclusions were confirmed by 
experiments carried out in other areas, raises a problem of supieme 
social importance In certain countries it is the definite policy 
of the Government artificially to stimulate an inciease in population 
If this IS done, without recourse to a rigid selection of the families 
which are fit to produce children, there would appear to be a grave 
danger that the whole intelligence of a race may be greatly reduced 
The theory of racial purity may not, in itself, be sufficient to guard 
against a lessening of national intelligence if size of family, as 
suggested above, influences the intellect of the individual child 

The decline m population which is noticeable in almost all the 
democracies has engendered serious misgivings in the minds of 
many people 

It IS well to consider carefully, howevei, whether an indiscriminate 
increase in population is socially desirable It is now generally 
agreed that a large proportion of the unemployed population is 
unemployable It may be aigued that continuous unemployment 
during periods of depression has led to this condition For a cer- 
tain proportion of the unemployed this may be tiue, but the fact 
still remains that the schools are receiving in increasing numbers a 
type of child whose intelligence is sub-noimal, and for whom no 
amount of schooling will make any appreciable difference To 
multiply this type in any attempt to mcrease population may lead 
to eventual racial suicide, especially in democracies, which depend 
, for their very existence upon the ability of the individual to play 
his part in the central or local government of his country 

3 Overwork at School 

In view of the anxiety felt in all countries about overwork at 
school and of the interest taken everywheie in campaigns for the 
health of the school child, the recommendations adopted in February 
1938 by the child specialists of Geneva (Switzeiland) and presented 
by them to the Department of Public Instruction will prove of 
considerable value The lecommendations aie as follows 

The child-specialists in the medical profession at Geneva are 
particularly concerned with the effects of school life upon the health of 
the child whose most formative years are spent in studying at school 
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The child needs an average of nine to ten hours of sleep, 1 and the 
fourteen hours of his day should not comprise more than seven 
hours of ■work, including homework, the remaining seven hours 
being left free for meals, dressing, play, home-life, moral or religious 
educational exercises, hygiene, etc 

The school week should not have more than thirty-fire hours, 
mcludmg homework 

The senior classes of secondary schools might make an exception 
and establish an eight-hour day on the model of the working day of 
adults 

On the basis of these conditions of life, which they consider to be 
normal for children, the pediatrists m the medical profession at 
Geneva hope that the Department of Public Instruction will receive 
favourably the following proposals concerning school work 

(l) Saturday afternoons to be free as well as Thursdays ® 

(11) No sort of achievement test to be held on Mondays and no 
homework to be set that involves working on Sundays 

(m) As far as possible, the class-teacher to be alone responsible 
for the teachmg in the lower section of secondary schools 

(iv) Tahng into account the strain inherent to growth, puberty 
and the illnesses common to childhood, no disgrace to be attached 
henceforth to repeating a class, that contingency being counter- 
balanced by granting the pupil all kinds of facilities, such as missing 
a school year, or passing into a higher class without taking all the 
subjects generally required 

(v) The medical men wish it to be understood that they do not 
consider the decrease of school hours they ask for as justifying a 
lowering of the salaries of teachers The hours set free might be 
usefully employed in prepaiing the lessons to be taught 

In expiessmg these desires, which they hope will be shaied by 
their colleagues in the othei Cantons, the pediatiists of Geneva 
believe that they are working for the good of their country and 
acting in conformity with the modern demands of hygiene and of 
medicine 

4 The Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 “ 

This Act became operative as from Novcmbei ist, 1933, 1 e ' 
some five years ago So fai as local authoiities aie concerned, 
the mam changes, w^ere to place upon them the duty of pioviding 
the juvenile courts with information about the boys and girls 

^ The London Countj Council has recently issued a leaflet adjuring 
parents not to let their children suifer fiom sleep-itarvation Children 
aged 4 (tw'elve hours) should go to bed at 6 30 p m , J to 7 (eleven to 
twelve hours) at 7 p m , 8 to ii (ten to eleven hours) at 8 p m , 12 to 14 
(nine to ten hours) at 8 to 9 p m The figures in parentheses, are the essen- 
tial hours of sleep 

^ In the Canton of Geneva, as in Fiance, Thursday is the weekly whole- 
holiday 

’ From the Annual Report (1938) of the Chief Fducation Oflicer to the 
Hertfordshurc County Council 
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appealing before the courts, the duty to provide remand homes 
and the primary responsibility for bringing before the courts boys 
and girls in need of care or protection They were also empowered 
to act as “ fit persons ” to whose care boys and girls may be com- 
mitted by the courts 

As to>i methods of treatment, the innovations were that the 
period for which a boy or girl may be sent to an approved school 
may not in general now exceed three years Facilities for that 
method of treatment which consists in placing a boy or girl with 
foster-parents weie increased by gmng the court power to com- 
mit a child or young person to the care of the local authority for 
the purpose of being boarded out Boys and girls who are not 
charged with an offence against the law, but who are m need of 
care and protection for the broad reason that they are inadequately 
controlled at home and are in danger of drifting into crime or loose 
living, may now be placed under the supervision of a probation 
officei or other suitable peison and thus be given the same friendly 
assistance and guidance as those who are placed on probation 
These are the mam changes effected by the Act of 1933 It will be 
seen that they are far-reaching and that, therefore, time was needed 
before the Act could be m full effective operation 

The juvenile courts are dealing with mdividual girls and boys 
of varying character and temperament, and the final test of the 
success of the Act will be whether it is effective in saving these 
boys and girls from a life of crime or disorder and turning them into 
decent members of society The Home Office in a recent Report 
express the view that the fact that the amount of adult crime in 
relation to population during the last fourteen years or so is either 
stationary or declining seems to point to the conclusion that the 
treatment of boy and girl offenders in the recent past has been on 
the right lines It is therefore reasonably to be expected that the 
treatment applied under the new Act to the children of to-day will 
result m a further diminution of adult crime in the future 

On March 31st, 1938, there were seventy-nine Hertfordshiie 
children and young persons m approved schools, as against thirty- 
foui immediately prior to the coming into operation of the Act of 
1933, and who were at that time in what were known then as 
“ Industrial ” and “Reformatory” schools In addition, tlie County 
Council are collecting contributions from the parents of eleven 
children and young persons who are either in approved schools or 
have been committed to the care of other local authorities and 
whose parents have, since the oiders were made, removed to 
Hertfordshire Conversely there are six cases of Hertfordshire 
children whose parents have removed to the areas of other authoiities, 
and the out-county authority is responsible for the collection of the 
parents’ contributions 

The onus of collecting contributions from the parents was 
transferred by the Act from the police to the local authorities 
These collections are m this county made by the School Attend- 
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ance OfBcers, and the Home Office allow them lo per cent com- 
mission on such collections In those cases where the court make 
no contribution order against the parents at the time the child or 
young person is committed, it is necessary for the local authoiity 
to mstitute mqumes as to the circumstances of the parents or 
whoever is under the Act liable to contribute, and to decade what 
contribution shall be requiied The enforcement of payment 
of the contributions is a matter for the County Council or County 
Borough Council foi the district wheie the person liable to con- 
tribute IS for the time being resident, and, where necessary, 
proceedings can be taken with a view to the recovery of arrears 

In addition to the children and young persons committed to 
approved schools there are ten cases in which the County Council 
have been appointed to the position of “fit person ’’ In such 
cases It is necessary for arrangements to be made by the County 
Council for the boardmg out of the children and young persons 
with suitable foster-parents and to arrange for their supervision, 
visiting, medical care and attention, and placing out when they have 
reached the age at which they are no longer requiied to attend a 
public elementary school These “ fit person ” orders ordinarily 
lemain operative until the child or young person has reached the 
age of 18 

Juvemle courts are empowered to make probation orders in 
respect of children and young persons who have been guilty of an 
offence, also to make supervision orders in respect of boys and girls 
found to be in need of care and protection (Section 63) or who, 
having been brought before the court by their parents or guardians, 
are found to be beyond control (Section 64) Many such orders 
are made, and there are a large number at present in operation in 
this country 

Many explanations have been suggested for the increase in the 
number of offenders poverty, bad housing, the absence of facilities 
for games, and msufficient number of boys’ clubs, the greater 
temptations which beset the modern boy (such as greatly increased 
production of cheap articles attractive to the young, their profuse 
display in many shops without a corresponding degree of extra 
supervision by staff, the increased number of motor cars left un- 
attended), a decay m standards of conduct and of parental control, 
a weakening of religious mfluences— all these causes, it has been 
suggested, have contributed to the increase in the number of boys 
appeanng before the juvenile courts It is no doubt true that some, 
or possibly (though not certainly) all, of these causes have an 
influence on the matter, but experience of cases in this county has 
been that broken homes, domestic strife and infidelity have been 
the indirect cause of the majority of cases of juvenile delinquency 
Most of these cases are psychological, and the cause of the trouble 
can often be traced to lack of parental caie and affection The 
unwanted child can so easily develop a grudge against the world. 
The aim of the approved school system and, in a rather different 
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degree, of the arrangements for boardmg-out with foster-parents, 
IS to restore the child’s self-respect and to make him feel that he is 
wanted, and thus to turn him into a respectable and useful membei 
of society It is for this reason that a good mation and a motherly 
foster-parent can do much in the development of the child’s charac- 
ter Aminteresting sidelight on this is the noticeable improvement 
in the mental capacity of many delinquents and children in need of 
care or protection after quite a short time in an approved school or 
good foster-home 

There was an unexpectedly large rise m the figures for 1934 and 
1935 throughout the countiy, and the factor which immediately 
suggests Itself is the coming mto force of the new Act at the end of 
1933 Its passage no doubt stimulated interest in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency The guiding principle laid down in the Act 
was that every couit should have regard to tlie welfare of the boys 
and girls appearing before it, and those concerned with the applica- 
tion and administration of the new law were obviously influenced 
by the desire to make use of the provisions designed by Parliament 
for the benefit of the children in the country The gieatei activities 
of the juvenile court and the greater attention devoted to the prob- 
lem of how best to secure, for example, that a boy who has stolen 
should develop into an honest citizen are allied to the increased 
activities in other spheres designed to improve the health and 
education of the young, and it is thought that this explanation is 
more reasonable than any which assumes that in the two years above 
referred to there was a sudden extraordinary outbreak of lawless 
activity amongst the young 

The figures for 1936 throughout the country are encouraging 
and indicate that the use of the Act was attaining a maximum 
m 1934 and 1935 and reaching equilibrium in 1936 

5 The Future Position of Modern Languages in the 
Secondary School Curriculum 

The Board of Education published m July 1938 (Circular No 
1463) recommendations regarding the School Certificate Examina- 
, tion put forward by the Secondary School Examinations Council 
The recommendations proposed alterations to the group system 
which, if approved by the eight examining bodies, would have the 
far-reaching effect of making modem languages optional at the 
First School Examination Expressed m its simplest terms, this 
would mean that, for the great majority of secondary school candi- 
dates, Flench would be no longer compulsory 

At fiist sight such a measure would appear to be a serious blow 
to the study of modern languages In many schools, especially 
boys’ schools, there would be a strong tendency for French to lose 
Its place in the curriculum and for teachers of French to lose 
prestige Ultimately, the balance of the university curriculum 
might become affected 
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It would be idle to deny that the pioposals are a reflection on the 
present standard of teaching, nor can it be doubted that they have 
been made because the average attainment in French, as evidenced 
by examination results, is low 

The recommendations probably occasioned more consternation 
than surprise In recent years, reports and memoranda on lan- 
guage teaching in general and on the teaching and position of 
French m particular, have followed one another in quick succession 
The significance of this could not be misunderstood Obviously, 
all was not well The lecommendations, whether they be accepted 
or not, will certainly have one good effect All engaged in the 
teaching of languages will inevitably examine their methods afresh 

What must be recognised is that the most excellent methods 
applicable to the teaching of other subjects are inapplicable to the 
teaching of languages Learning any language is a psychological 
process, a natural process utterly different from that involved in 
learning, foi example, geography or history Using a language is 
an acquired skill, depending for its success on faculties which may 
have little or no importance in the practice of, say, mathematics 
The mere fact that the student has to pass an examination in a lan- 
guage m no way modifies in his case the psychological process by 
which languages generally are acquired Neither can a teacher, 
however skilful, alter that process, though he may easily check 
01 frustrate it 

Reason may help the student, a good memory is valuable, but 
fundamentally language learning is a question of the cultivation of 
habits — oral, auial, visual and muscular habits — and these may be 
almost entirely divorced from intelligence Even congenital idiots 
learn a language 

In the teaching of most subjects, appeal is and must be made to 
the intelligence Where much of our language teaching would 
seem to have failed is in the attempt to base itself rathei on reasoning 
processes than on sense-habit formation It is undeniable that the 
present exammation system, by its attempt to test knowledge of the 
elements of a language rathei than skill in using it, has tended to 
keep teaching on the wiong lines 

It IS more than possible that, if modern languages were no longer^ 
compulsory at the First School Exaimnation, many teachers would* 
be ready to direct their classes along the road that they themselves 
must have followed in acquiring their own linguistic skill With 
the shadow of the examination removed, fresh light would illumine 
the teaching, giving it the health and spontaneity that is apparently 
often lacking now 

There is little need to fear that languages will ever cease to be 
studied Of all matters of study, they offer to the ordinary person, 
in post-school years, the most attractive combination of eesthetic 
pleasure, soaal advantage and practical benefit To see that this is 
so, we have only to look around at the mnumerable organisations 
professing to teach languages No one seems to have seen financial 
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possibilities in offers to teach history, or geography 01 science to the 
multitude But it is assumed, and with considerable justice, that a 
vast section of the population is ready to pay for courses in music, 
art and especially languages — all, be it noted, skills to be acquired, 
and not abstractions to be learnt 

6 A Survey of Children’s Reading 1 

This experimental survey was undertaken by the Sheffield City 
Libraries in order to obtain mformation which may be of some 
value, not only to librarians, but to all students of the child mind 
Among the many questions which peiplev; those responsible for the 
organisation of children’s libraries are the following 

What aie the reasons why children choose then books ? How 
many don’t read them through, and why ? To what extent does the 
work of the school influence leading ? Can the librarian and the 
teacher help What type of books do children prefer, and at what 
ages ? At what age do they read most ? Do older children dislike 
the Junior Library ? Does the format of books influence choice ? 
Of what use are book exhibitions and picture posters ? Does the 
radio affect reading ? 

Those responsible for this first survey make no claim to final 
judgments, but there is sufficient data to justify the following general 
conclusions 

An analysis by ages shows that the number of readers rises from 
7 to 10, which IS the peak year in both sexes Interest then begins 
to decline, steadily in the case of boys, more gradually in the case 
of girls, for whom the figure remains fairly even until 13, when 
there is a sudden drop to a figure almost the same as that of the boys 
at 14, 15 and 16 The actual number of readers shows a piepon- 
derance of girls at all ages, and that much more fiction is read than 
non-fiction It would appear that children do not despise the older 
books so much as is thought, although the tiend to modernity is 
marked From an analysis of the type of book selected, it was found 
that the most popular among boys were an stories, adventure and 
exploration stones, school stories and sea stones, while among giils 
school stones, fairy stones and domestic tales were found to be 
most popular Imaginative non-fiction has a 30 per cent greater 
appeal among girls than non-fiction of a factual character It was 
expected that the reading of boys would show considerable differ- 
ences, but in this survey the reversal of inteiest is sufficiently 
striking to call for comment The girls’ latio of approximately 
four imaginative to three factual books is changed in the boys to a 
ratio of four factual to one imaginative Further, the interest of 
boys in informative types of non-fiction is almost four times as 
strong as, that of girls 

When considering the children’s reasons for the choice or rejec- 
tion of a book, the following comments are of interest 
^ Sheffield City Libraries, 1938, 
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The physical attraction of books was a strong incentive to choice, 
particularly among boys It is clear, too, that adult influence on 
childien’s reading is not nearly so important as the recommenda- 
tions oi other children The effect ot the films and radio on book 
choice was negligible The reasons generally given for not liking 
books were that they are “ dull,” “ uninteresting ” •or “ too 
hard ” Finally, it is clear that “ purposive ” reading is not 
common among children 

7 Report on Defective Hearing 

The Report ^ of the Committee appointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion “to inquire into and report upon the medical, educational 
and social aspects of the problems attending children suffering 
from defects not amounting to total deafness ” is of particular 
interest, since it introduces a new system of classification Accord- 
ing to the Education Act of 1921, “ the expiession ‘ deaf ’ means 
too deaf to be taught in a class of healing children in an elementary 
school ” To discourage the use of vague terms, such as “ partially 
deaf ” and “ hard of hearing,” the new system is described in detail, 
and Its acceptance by education authorities is urged Biiefly, 
" Giade I ” children require medical attention only and, apart 
from that, need no help in school Children classed as “ Grade 
II ” — ^who form the subject of this report — aie further subdivided 
into “ Grade IIA ” and “ Grade IIB ” Those in “ Grade IIA ” 
need some help, but can get on in ordinary schools if they sit in a 
position in class favourable for hearing and seeing, learn to lip-read 
and use auricles when necessary Those in “ Grade IIB ” should 
be sent to Special Schools to have specialised teaching with the aid 
of electrical amplifiers, so as to make use of such hearing as remains 
and to have any speech defects removed “ Grade III ” children 
are so deaf that they should attend schools for the totally deaf. 
The best methods of determining into which grade to place a child, 
by considering his hearing, his speech, his language and other 
factors, are discussed Recommendations are made for the training 
of teachers for children in Giades IIB and III 
The scientific methods of measuring hearing in “ decibels ” by 
audiometers, and the use of hearing aids by children, are fully* 
described The hearmg of children in large numbers — as many as 
forty at a tune — can be tested with a gramophone audiometei 
which speaks numbers in a progressively fainter seiies, which the 
children write down as long as they can hear them Children who 
fail m this test should then be examined singly by an aurist with a 
puretone audiometer to find out the character of their defect 
Whisper tests are not advised 

Children with senously defective hearmg m Special Schools 
should have electrical amplifiers m their classes, so that they can hear 
the teacher’s voice better For children not so senously handi- 
1 H M Stationery Office, price as 8id post free 
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capped, who remain in elementaiy schools, auricles — a type of non- 
electiical healing aid — are recommended An experiment was 
undertaken m Newcastle to see if children would benefit by wearing 
these auricles and to find if they objected to them on their heads 
Most of the children benefited exceedingly in their school work 
and ther^ were no ill-effects, while some children brightened up 
and changed their whole outlook when they could hear better 

8 Welsh Act Report for 1937 
A Report by the Board of Education on the schools established 
under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act is published annually 
by the Board The present Report, published by H M Stationeiy 
Office, price 4^ , deals with the woik of the schools during the yeai 
1937 So far as the tables contamed in the Report are concerned, 
the information provided is on the same lines as in previous years 
The Report leveals the tendency in Wales for the age of admission 
to secondary schools to be later than is the case in England Whereas 
approximately 38 per cent of the pupils who entered the secondary 
schools in Wales during the year 1936-7 were between ii and 
12 years of age, no less than 44 8 per cent were between 12 and 13 
It may, however, be mentioned that during the past three years 
there has been an increase in the percentage of pupils admitted to the 
schools under the age of 12 

Secondary Schools and Senior Schools 
A chaptei of the Repoit is devoted to post-primary education in 
Wales It contains a brief history of the establishment of the 
secondary school system in Wales, and mentions that at the present 
time approximately one-quarter of the total number of children in 
the public elementary schools of Wales and Monmouthshiie who 
are now approaching the age of admission to secondary schools 
may expect to enter such schools The question whether any fur- 
ther increase of accommodation in the secondaiy schools should 
be looked for is discussed The Report explains that while in 
Wales a liberal education has always been valued for its own sake, 
part of the demand foi secondary education is undoubtedly due to 
the desire of parents that their children should have an opportunity 
of entering occupations which are attractive and lucrative 
But although only a few years ago the possession of a school 
certificate enabled the majority of children leaving the secondary 
schools of Wales to find smtable posts, the value of the certificate 
for this purpose diminished as the numbers gaining it increased 
For cffildren who will not normally stay at school beyond the age 
of 15 years, the senior schools which are being established at the 
present tiiqe can give a very valuable alternative form of post- 
primary education The Report emphasises the importance that 
children should be transferred to these schools as soon as possible 
after reaching the age of 11, so that the school course may be planned 
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to cover a period of four years It is important that during the first 
year of their course in the senior schools children should not be 
concentrating on piepaiation for the Secondary School Entrance 
Examination, and it is consequently important that the age of transfer 
to the senior school should coirespond with the age of transfer to 
the secondary school Reference is made in the Repqrt to the 
piactice of some of the local education authorities in this respect 

The School Certificate Exammatton 
The general practice in Wales appears to be foi children to attempt 
to take tlie School Certificate Examination after a four-year 
course or even less For many children this involves physical 
strain , and the need for reaching high standards m the many 
subjects required for examination purposes renders it difficult for 
the schools to give adequate attention to physical training, art, 
music and handicraft, as well as to social and cultural activities 
outside the noimal curnculum A five-year course instead of a 
four-year course would do much to ease the strain on teachers 
and pupils and to secure for the latter improved health of body and 
a wider mental outlook when the time comes for leaving school 

The Danger of Examination Competition 
Reference is made to the existmg arrangements for the examina- 
tions qualifying for admission to the secondary schools, and it is 
suggested that the machinery employed should be thoroughly over- 
hauled It is pointed out that in the last few years examinations 
in general, and Special Place Examinations in particular, have been 
subjected to a good deal of investigation and criticism, and that some 
of the books on the subject might receive careful consideration. 
Emphasis is laid on the importance of doing everything possible 
to prevent the examinations from damaging the work of the primary 
schools The use of vanous methods of classifying children in these 
examinations is discussed, including intelligence tests and head 
teachers’ reports The practice of some local education authorities 
of publishing lists givmg the marks obtained by individual children 
and the schools attended is deprecated It is undesirable that 
there should be any kind of open competition between schoola 
for results 

9 State Grants and Equality of Educational Opportunity 
The Umon Parliament of South Africa passed a resolution on 
February 19th, 1937 " That the Government be requested to 

consider the advisability of taking steps to establish a National 
Education Board for the purpose of co-ordinating educational 
matters, such Board in particular to devote its attention to the prob- 
lem of the large number of children who leave school without having 
progressed beyond the prmoary school stage,” The investigation 
undertaken by the Education Office resulted in two Memoranda on 
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the “ Revised Basis of Provincial Subsidy ” and “ Provision for 
Diffeientiated Education for Adolescents ’’ The memoranda have 
moie than local significance for South Afiica, and should be studied 
in close compaiison with the chapters by Dr Hans published in 
this Year Book The memoranda come to the same conclusions as 
Dr Hans , It seems that both in this eountry and in South Africa 
the mam stumbling-block to the establishing of an equality of oppor- 
tunity for post-primaiy education lies in the antiquated system of 
State grants towaids higher education In the South African 
system of grants, as in this country, the two factors of “ need ” 
and of “ ability ” were not duly considered The old system of 
capitation grants in South Africa, as the fifty-fifty system in this 
country, disciiminated against the poorer and the rural areas, with 
the result that in rural areas with 129,175 pupils in primary giades, 
only 2,799 reached secondary grades, whereas m urban areas with 
64,175 pupils in primary grades, as many as 23,019 reached second- 
ary giades The memorandum recommends a new basis of State 
subsidy, which would take into consideration the “ ruralness ” of 
the area and the taxable income of individuals and companies The 
similarity of pioblems and of suggested remedies once more proves 
the necessity for the interchange of infoimation and ideas between 
the members of the British Commonwealth, and the value of com- 
paiative study 

10 The Seventh International Conference on Public 
Education 

The Seventh Conference on Public Education took place from 
the i8th to the 23rd of July, 1938, at the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education in the “ Palais Wilson,” Geneva 
The following three recommendations were adopted • 

(a) The Salaries of Elementary School Teachers 
Beaiing in mind that the elementary school teacher should have 
access to satisfactoiy living conditions, for himself and his family, 
corresponding to his social status and also to the services which he 
fenders , 

That he cannot devote himself to his important mission with the 
necessary freedom of mind if he is preoccupied by constant material 
cares , 

That he should leceive a salary enabling him to maintain his 
dignity and his good state of mind , 

The Conference submits to the Ministries of Public Instruction 
in the various countries the following recommendation 

(1) Whatevei may be the legal position of elementary teachers, 
whether officials of the State, the provinces 01 the municipalities, 
the conditions of work should be such that, having given the 
necessary evidence of character, qualifications and aptitudes, the 
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teacher should be assured of employment for a sufficient length of 
time and should not be liable to be dismissed except foi serious mis- 
demeanour and after judicial inquiry , 

(ii) Takmg into account the financial position of the countiy, 
teachers of all types should receive a salary coriespondmg to the 
importance of tlieir mission, sufficient to avoid the risk pf placing 
them in a position of inferiority by comparison with categories of 
employees or of manual workers of a corresponding social level , 

(m) In pimciple, and except in special circumstances, the basic 
salaries of any one category of teacher should show no marked 
differences within a country In particular, it would seem desirable 
that tliere should be no difference between the salaries of men and 
women teachers , ^ 

It IS legitimate to establish diffeiences corresponding to differ- 
ences of qualifications or of functions, for example, teacheis in 
higher elementary (senior) schools, m continuation schools, or in 
special schools for abnormal or dehcate children, also headmasters 
and headmistresses of elementary schools, by reason of their 
qualifications or the greater difficulties of their task, should leceive 
higher salaries or supplementary payments But, when the hours 
of service are comparable, infant school mistresses, whose teaching 
has made such remarkable progress of late years, should have the 
right to the same salary as other types of elementary school teachers , 

(iv) In fixmg the salary of urban teacheis and of rural teachers, 
account should be taken on the one hand of the peculiar conditions 
m towns (high cost of rents and of living), and on the other hand of 
the material difficulties of rural teachers and of the expenses to 
which they are liable, for example, m the education of then children, 
and in the provision of medical aid, etc These expenses should 
be compensated by special allowances (for housing, or if necessary 
for lodging, high cost of living, scholarships for their children’s 
studies, etc ) , 

(v) It appeals necessaiy that student teachers should enjoy a 
salary at least sufficient to meet the cost of living and of study — 
or a scholarship equal to these charges Probationary teachers 
should receive a salary which allows them a tolerable standard of 
living, pending the time when they will acquire a regular teaching 
qualification , 

(vi) It IS desiiable that a speaal allowance, proportional to their 
expenses, should be made to teachers having family responsibilities , 

(vii) Apart from promotion to a higher grade which may be 
obtained by the acquisition of fresh university qualifications, by 
competition or selection, teachers should receive, within the grade 
to which they belong, mcrements on ground of seniority or selec- 
tion The commencmg salary m any grade should not present 
too great a contrast with the maximum of the giade ^ moreover, 
increments should occur with sufficient frequency to ensure that the 

^ The question of equal economic responsibilities would not appear to 
have been considered (General Editor) 
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maximum can be leached before retirement, and that the pension 
may be calculated on this maximum , 

(viii) Teachers can legitimately associate with their ordinary 
professional work, outside paid employment It is desirable that 
they should be willing to undertake post-school couises, and should 
take an astive part m extra-curricular activities , at the same time 
and subject to appropriate safeguards, they can properly undertake 
individual coaching or organise the paid supervision of homework 
But they should not be permitted to engage m occupations which 
are completely alien to then mission and which might threaten to 
compromise their moral authority , 

(ix) The numbei of hours of teaching per week for teachers 
should be settled in such a way as not only to allow them to prepare 
themselves thoroughly for their class work, but also to afford them 
an opportunity for reading, for intellectual interests and for the 
relaxation necessary to those engaged in education In any case, 
It appears necessary that the number of hours should not exceed 
thiity , 

(x) The members of the elementary school staff ought to be 
entitled to leave of absence with pay, in respect of illness or matern- 
ity, comprising more lengthy periods of leave of absence in special 
cases , they must equally be assured of a sufficient pension obtain- 
able in good time, and, if eventually necessary, of a pension for 
their widow and children under age , 

(xi) Except for serious fault on his pait, the teacher ought to feel 
insuied against the consequences of accident which may happen 
to his pupils, whether in class or in the course of exercises or 
scholastic excuisions It is therefore desirable that, in eiery 
country, the legal lesponsibility for such accident should rest 
upon the employing authority, which, however, should reserve the 
right of recovery from the teacher in the case of grave fault on his 
part , 

(xii) It IS desirable that the competent authorities should satisfy 
themselves that teacheis employed in private schools enjoy adequate 
material conditions 

(b) The Teaching of Classical Languages 

Considering that the object of education is to secuie, not only the 
acquisition of useful practical knowledge, but also, and especially, 
the formation of the moral, intellectual and artistic sense in the 
highest possible degree , 

That the conditions of modern life render this formation more 
and more necessary in order to ensuie a pioper balance of oui facul- 
ties and oui tastes , 

That tha most certain way of assisting the self-development of 
the child both at school and in later life is doubtless to instil in him, 
alongside of intellectual activity and the sense of reality, qualities of 
judgment and an inquiring mind as well as a lefined taste , that 
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the ancient humanities possess a particulai educative value in this 
respect , 

That all peoples have a inajoi interest in understanding the 
civilisations which have exercised an influence on then own and 
paiticularly those from which their own civilisation has eraeiged , 

That this knowledge of foimer civilisations may be apquiied by 
the study of their art and literature , that the latter can only be 
intimately understood by direct contact with the texts , 

The Conference submits to the Ministries ot Public Instiuction 
of the various countries the following recommendation 

(i) So far as is consistent with the study of modern literature and 
civilisation, on the one hand, and of scientific studies on the othei, 
a sufficient place should be given to the study of the civilisations 
which have exercised a marked influence on the countries concerned 
For all the countries which identify themselves entiiely or partially 
with Western civilisation an important place should be given to the 
studies of the ancient civilisations and, more particularly, to those 
of Greece and Rome , 

(ii) This study should not confine itself to the art and civilisation 
as they are to be found expressed in monuments , it implies equally 
an understanding of the modes of feeling and thought which find 
expression m the written works , moreover, by their qualities of 
order and proportion as well as by the precise understanding of 
human nature which they afford us, the literatures of Gieecc and 
Rome remain incomparable instruments of education , 

(ill) It IS desirable that contact with the parent civilisations 
should be established in particular by direct reading of the texts, 
which alone permits of a complete comprehension of these Accord- 
ingly an important place ought to be assured m countries of Western 
civilisation to the study of Greek and Latin , 

(iv) On account of the special educative value of this study in the 
development of qualities of order, clarity, logic and analysis, it 
seems imperative that a prominent place should be assured to it m 
the training, not only of future teachers, but to the greatest extent 
possible of the pupils of secondary schools, girls as well as boys , 

(v) The study of classical languages, particulaily by exercises 
of a grammatical order, can contribute to the training of the mind , 
but the mam concern should be the understanding of ancient 
thought and civilisation and the comparison with modern civilisa- 
tions , 

(vi) To allow of sufficient contact with those literatures, it is 
desirable to supplement the direct study of the text by the reading of 
translations, interlined or entirely in a modern language , 

(vii) In the couise of the study of the classical languages, it is 
highly desiiable to take into account the active methods which the 
teaching of modem languages has so usefully brougfy into play 
One would thus avoid a too formal and abstract teaching, and take 
count of such interests of the child as are manifested in the course 
of his mental development , 
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(viii) In determining the age at which it is useful to approach the 
study of classical languages, it is important to take account, not only 
of the mental range of the child, but also of the necessary co-ordma- 
tion with other branches of teaching , 

(ix) It would be desirable that the pronunciation of Latin 
should betas far as possible unified according to modern linguistic 
discoveries 

(c) The Drafting, Use of and Choice of Textbooks 

Bearing in mmd that the spoken woid of the teacher ought to 
remain the essential and living element of the lesson , 

That the active methods distinguishing modem teaching appeal 
above all to the spontaneity of the child, to the development of his 
faculties of observation and reasoning, and demand diiect contact 
as often as possible with actual objects, tending thus to lessen the 
relative importance of the textbook , 

That, nevertheless, the textbook remains for all subjects, not only 
a valuable guide and an occasional aid, or a means of verification 
and revision, but indeed an indispensable auxiliary , 

That the educational authorities should ensure that it serves its 
purpose m the best possible manner , 

The Conference submits to the Mmistiies of Public Instruction 
of the various countries the followmg lecommendation 

(l) School textbooks should fulfil definite requisites in three 
fields pedagogical (scientific bases and methods) , technical 
(appearance and make-up) , and economic (purchase puce) , 

(11) In countries where education is directed or controlled by the 
State, it is for the State to take proper measures to ensure the im- 
provement of textbooks and to supervise their application This 
duty will fall, in other countiies, on the authorities responsible for 
the schools , 

(m) Commercial competition between authors and publishers 
being liable to result in lowering the quality of the books,^ it may be 
in the general interest that the official authorities should take all 
useful measures to ensure the publication of textbooks for the 
elementary classes, prepared on sound pedagogical lines, well 
printed and inexpensive These considerations have particular 
weight in relation to textbooks prepared for very young children 
and to reading books , 

(iv) In those countries where there is contiol by the authorities. 
It IS preferable that this control should be exercised before the 

It IS difficult to understand how the Conference came to this extra- 
ordinary conclusion In Great Britam and the United St ites of Ameiica, 
the progress of textbook pioduction under conditions of private enterprise 
has been phenomenal Competition, lather than lowering the quility 
of books, has led to the employment of the world’s best authors and of 
improved methods of production which are, generally speaking, far in 
advance of conditions in countries where textbooks are controlled or 
produced by a Government or local authority (General Editor) 
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printing of the textbooks and that the selection committee should 
compnse, not only inspectors and officials of the Ministries, but 
school teachers, chosen from amongst those most competent , 

(v) It IS desirable that the conditions governing the approval of 
textbooks should be specified by official legulations and that atten- 
tion should be directed, above all, to scientific background'and teach- 
ing methods It is undeistood, of course, that the textbooks should 
conform to the official programmes, where such exist, that they 
should not contain anything conflicting with State institutions and 
that they should endeavoui to haimonise the principles on which the 
national life is based with those of humanity , 

(vi) To pi event the drawbacks of too frequent changes of text- 
books and the harmful consequences for the pupils which would 
result, it IS desirable ^ 

(a) That the number of textbooks approved by the official 
authority should be limited in each branch and class , 

(b) That the approval given should hold good foi a sufficiently 
long period , 

(c) That the number of textbooks used in any one class should 
not be too great, especially in piimary schools , 

(d) That there should not be too many changes of text from one 
edition to anothei of a particular textbook, at least unless they aie 
justified by sufficient reasons , 

{$) That endeavour be made, as far as possible, to assure col- 
laboration between the local education authorities, in order that 
pupils changing their schools should not be obliged to provide 
themselves each time with new textbooks , 

(/) That the right of the teacher to choose the textbook to be 
used, according to his conceptions or his pedagogical prefciences, 
should be restricted by the approval or the ratification of the com- 
petent Committees , 

(vii) It IS desirable that school textbooks should be lelieved of 
charges or taxes that would result in an increase in price On the 
contrary, it is desiiable that they should be accorded beneficial 
treatment as regards the conditions of circulation carnage, postage 
rates, etc , 

(viii) Where the State itself undertakes the publication and distri- 
bution of the books, it is desirable to secure as far as possible then 
free distribution, particularly to necessitous children , 

(ix) The purpose of the textbook being simply that of a guide and 
of an auxiliary, it is desirable to leave to the teacher a certain liberty 
m Its use within the limits of the curriculum , 

^ The whole of this recommendation should be carefully studied by those 
who still profess a belief m demociacy and that the best results m education 
are obtained where the maximum of fieedom is granted to the teacher 
If this clause weie put mto opeiation, teachers would soon-be restricted 
to prescribed syllabuses, to the use of textbooks approved by official authority 
and kept in service until “ economy ” allowed a change This tendency 
to restrict the freedom of teachers was dealt with m the Ylar Book of 
Education, 1938, pages 35-6 (General Editor) 
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(x) To facilitate the methodical employment of the textbook by 
teacheis, one might usefully publish for their use special books of 
refeience, or of teaching matter, oi again interpolate in the next issue 
of schoolbooks a certain number of explanations and annotations , 

(xi) It IS desirable that each school establishment, 01 at least 
the school centre of each locality, should possess foi the use of the 
teachers a library containing the different school textbooks in each 
branch and in each grade (standard), m order to afford a good choice 
of books and useful experimentation of vaiious methods ^ 

II Inspectors of Schools and the Writing of Textbooks 

The policy of the Board of Education regarding the writing of 
school textbooks by His Majesty’s Inspectors is quite definite 
The Board’s rule states clearly that an Inspector -who contemplates 
publishing, anonymously oi otheiwise, any textbook for use in 
schools, or any article m an educational journal, is lequiied, before 
publication, to obtain ofSaal sanction As a rule, sanction would not 
be given for the publication of a textbook In no case is an Inspector 
allowed to add his official title to his name as the author of any 
publication whatever 

In the case of Inspectors or Directois of Education employed 
by local education authorities and, indeed, other officials, no 
such ban has been imposed Now, however, the London County 
Council has decided to impose such a ban upon future Inspectors 
when they enter its service Naturally, L C C Inspectors will 
feel a sense of grievance that they should be singled out for this 
treatment when their colleagues under other authorities are left 
free to write as they think fit 

The writing of school textbooks for profit by Government or 
local officials at home and in the Dominions and Colomes raises a 
question of considerable educational importance, and would appear 
to be an appropriate subject for serious consideration The pi esent 
position, accentuated by the action of the L C C , is obviously 
unsatisfactory A question that might be discussed with advantage 

IS 

To what extent are teachers influenced m their choice of text- 
books by the fact that any given series has been compiled by an 
official ? If they are, is this desirable ? 

1 If the above recommendations were put into operation, it is difficult to 
see what room is left for experimentation (General Editor) 



PART TWO 


Statistics m the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the U.S.A. and Europe (Summary 
Table) 

SECTION ONE 

Survey of Statistics England and Wales 
{^See also Year Book, 1938, pages 37-64) 

I. The Progress of Reorganisation 

I N this volume of the Year Book we give a separate chapter (see 
pages 128-39) the regional progiess of leorganisation Here 
we give only the usual comparison tor the last five years During 
the twelve months ending March 3i8t, 1937, 793 departments were 
affected by schemes of reorganisation, and during the nine months 
ending Decembei 31st, 1937, a further 676 departments were in- 
cluded in the schemes The following table shows the rate of 
progress durmg the last five years 



j SENIOR DEPARTMENTS 

j JUNIOR DEPAHTMSNTS 

'^NUMBER 

11 AND 

NDMBSR 


OF TOTAL 

11 AMD 
OVER 

i 

1 


PERCENT ' 

OF^PUPILS 1 

March 1033 

2,344 

699,077 

34 7 

6,686 

866,649 

34 7 

120,689 

48 8 

„ 1934 

2,612 

800,661 

391 

6,992 , 

913,039 

38 6 

129,103 

63 2 

„ 1935 

2,744 

792,474 

41 3 

6,216 , 

942,871 

40 0 

129,782 

66 0 

„ 1936 

2,864 

794,972 

43 6 

6,663 

967,769 

43 0 

132,225 

69 0 

„ 1937 

2,962 

806,335 

46 9 

6,937 

998,979 

46 0 

133,025 

61 6 


In addition, 1,400 of the all-age departments contained " senior 
divisions,” providmg a separate course of instruction for all pupils 
over II, and educating approximately 140,000 senior pupils 
The next table shows the contrast between reorganisation in 
rural and urban areas, and also between council and voluntary 
schools by the number of pupils, including those’ m separate 
infant departments and reorgamsed senior divisions of all-age 
departments 

30 
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^SOHOO.S 

I 

Reorganised 

3,222,426 

Unreorgamsed 

1,007,883 

Percentage of reorgan- 
ised to Tptal, 1937 

76 2 

In 1936 

74 0 

In 1935 

72 0 


522,046 2,776,619 768,052 
571,136 776,100 803,919 

36 I 78 1 49 0 

34 6 70 0 47 1 

32 6 73 8 46 1 


3,544,471 


1,579,019 


69 2 
67 0 
64 8 


The expected acceleration of reorganisation in voluntary schools 
in consequence of the Act of 1936 did not take place — the Church 
of England schools have added only three new senior departments 
(total 263) and the Roman Cathohcs also three (total 90) during 
the year Other voluntary schools lost one senior department 
(total ii) 


II Redundant Schools and the “ Black List ” 

Since 1930 the following number of redundant schools and 
departments have been closed year endmg March 3i8t 



The position of the “ Black List ” on September 30th, 1938, 
was as follows 
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III The Educational Ladder 
Duiing the year ending March 31st, 1937, 347,096 boys and 
334,024 girls left the public elementaiy schools The following 
table shows the number and percentage of total leavers who pro- 
ceeded to some form of full-time further education ^ 


PUPILS BY SEX 

“cHOotr 




Boys 

(а) Number 

(б) Percentage 
Gtrls 

(а) Number 

(б) Percentage 

41,806 

12 0 

10,293 

30 

7,966 

2 3 

60,065 

17 3 

36,270 

10 8 

6,855 

1 8 

8,707 

2 6 

60,832 

16 2 


These figures are for England and Wales combined, but for Wales ' 
alone the percentages of boys and girls proceeding to some form of 
full-time further education are much higher, 26 9 for boys and 25 8 
for girls In a separate section of this volume we give detailed 
tables of legional variation m England and Wales The compaiison 
of figures for the last three years shows a regular and considerable 
increase of pupils proceeding to Junior Technical and similar 
schools 


BomsaxKs 

^ schools'^ 

TECHNICAL 



1034-6 

76,281 

11,666 

17,070 

104,007 

1036-6 

74,960 

12,967 

17,690 

106,607 

1086-7 

78,076 

16,148 

16,673 

110,807 


IV Infant Departments and Nursery Schools 
The number of mfant departments continues to fall, owing to the 
declmmg birth-rate Twenty-three departments were closed and 
sixty-six amalgamated with junior departments As thirty-one 
new departments were opened, the total decrease was from 6,039 
to 5,981 departments The pohcy of the Board is still to encourage 
the opening of separate departments wherever circumstances 
warrant it The number of nursery schools recognised by the 
Board of Education increased by thirteen to a total number of 
ninety-two (forty-two L E A ’s) with accommodation for 7,025 
children In adition, forty-nine proposals, of which thirty-foui 
were fiom local education authorities, were under 'consideration 
It IS evident that LE A’s at last began seiiously to consider the 
necessity for nursery schools 
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V Tlie Length of School Life 
The improvement m the lengthening of school life in public 
elementary schools was maintained We give the figures for the 
last three years 



The second column includes pupils who left at the end of the 
term preceding the holiday period during which they became 14 


VI Voluntary Elementary Schools 
The development of voluntary schools shows the same features 
noticed m the Year Book previously The Church of England 
schools continue to deciease, whilst the number of Roman Catholic 
schools continues to increase The fall in the number of pupils 
in all schools is largely due to the decrease in birth-rate The 
following table shows the tendency during the last six years 



CHURCH 

or ENGLAND 


OTHER \OLUNTAR\ 

YEARb 


AvriJA^.r 


ALPOArtr 


ALr.iMn 


SCHOOLS 

NUMBER ON 

SCHOOLS 

REomrK^ 

sciioms 

NUMBER OS 
RLOISTEI b 

1932 

9,501 

1,381,823 

1,200 

388,382 

370 

60,637 

1034 

9,268 

1,332,717 

1,216 

401,952 

346 

54,977 

1935 

9,197 

1,273,22b 

1,230 

393,652 

339 

32,142 

1936 

9,138 

1,222,270 

1,241 

388,186 

321 

48,740 

1937 

9,068 

1,172,880 

1,252 

380,21 8 

311 

45,767 


With the exception of thirteen Jewish schools, “ Other voluntary ” 
schools are gradually disappeaimg The Chuich of England losses 
are mainly the redundant small rural schools or schools on the 
“ Black List ” In a few years all these small schools will be closed, 
and It is possible that a further decrease in Church schools will be 
stopped That the Church of England continues to found new 
schools every year shows that there is no possibility of wholesale 
transfer to the LEA 
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VII Grant-aided Secondary Schools 
The number of giant-aided secondaiy schools continues to 
increase by including recognised efficient schools in the Grant List 
Thus gradually the independent schools come -within the orbit of 
the State system The number of pupils increased from 463,906 
on March 31st, 1936, to 466,245 on March 31st, 1957, and to 
484,676 on October ist, 1937 It must be noted that October 
figures are always largei than the March figures 81 3 per cent of 
the pupils admitted during the year had come direct from public 
elementary schools, and of these 55 2 per cent were admitted as 
free pupils and 10 2 per cent as pupils, paying partial fees In a 
separate section we give detailed figures for secondary schools by 
regions The further occupation or education of pupils who left 
secondary schools during the yeai ended July 31st, 1937, can be 
seen from the following table 



The figures under 3 (a) relate only to pupils who left during the 
school year, and do not include pupils who proceeded to a univer- 
sity after an interval 

By comparmg this table with the table for 1936, we notice the de- 
crease in percentages of pupils who entered universities, training 
colleges and othei educational institutions Although the decrease is 
only o 6 per cent , it is significant The fall in percentages is also 
noticed m entrance to professional and commercial occupations, 
but a substantial mcrease is shown in the percentage of pupils, 
especially girls, who entered industrial 01 manual occupation 

VIII Independent Secondary Schools 
Seven new schools were added to the list of schools recognised 
by the Board as efficient Oundle and four other foundation 
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schools were added to the List 6o and inspected by H M Inspectois 
Of the schools lep resented on the Headmasters’ Conference, only 
ten (not counting the Royal Naval College) are not yet inspected 
by H M Inspectors These are Rossall, Uppingham, Epsom, 
Meicer’s, St Paul’s, Weymouth, Llandovery, and four Roman 
Catholic colleges — Stonyhurst, Douai, Downside and Ampleforth 
The number of other foundation schools is continually decreasing, 
as each year some of them are added to List 6o 

IX. The Number of Pupils in all Schools, including 
Private Schools 

We repeat on page 36 the table given last year The changes 
in elementary education are entiiely due to changes in the distribu- 
tion of age-groups in post-primary education we notice a consider- 
able increase in the age-group 16-17 (from 166,000 to 219,000 
pupils) 

X. Schools Outside the Board of Education System 

In addition to the three fighting sei vices, which are not included 
in our review, there are no less than eight central departments, 
besides the Board of Education, which have either schools of their 
own, or subsidise other schools out of their budgets 

(a) Ministry of Health 

The Ministiy of Health makes giants foi the trainmg of mid- 
wives and health visitors, and gives block grants to local authorities, 
part of which is used for educational services The Poor Law 
Schools are still under the official administration of the Ministry, 
although in practice the majority of them are administered by local 
education authorities and inspected by HM Inspectors Then 
number decreases eveiy year, and in 1937 there remained only 
twenty-two such schools, with 3,364 pupils They will be gradually 
absorbed into the general system 

(b) Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 

In a separate section we give a detailed account of the schools 
under the Ministry In addition, the Ministry of Agriculture makes 
grants to universities and colleges, and includes in its budget a 
substantial sum for agricultural research 

(c) Home Office 

The Home Office has a special system of schools for delinquent 
children The fifth report, issued after a ten-years interval in 
’'938, gives a detailed account of the working of the system There 
IS a continuous increase in the number of children committed by 
courts to Home Office approved schools This, however, is the 
result of a wider application of the Act, 1933, and not due to the 
increase in number of offences The table on page 37 shows the 
character of cases sent to approved schools in 1936 




■^6 
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UEASON lOR ORDER 

30VS 

CIRES 


829 

18 

Larceny, etc 

1,693 

194 

Forgery, etc 

61 


False Pretance, etc 



Malicious Damage 

32 

1 

Robbery, Assault 

18 


Sexual Offences 



Small Offences 

100 


Unsatisfactory Home 

133 

190 

Beyond Control 

178 

93 

Manslaughter 

1 


Non-comphance with School Attendance Order 

118 

13 

Othei Unsatisfactory Crrcumstances 

48 

37 

Total 

3,188 

3,7 

'571 

59 


The results of the tiaining may be seen from tables giving total 
numbers of leavers for the years 1938-33 who were at least three 
years under observation About 80 per cent of leavers showed 
satisfactory lecords durmg the three-year period 

(d) Ministry of Labour 

The Centres foi Juvenile Unemployed, made compulsory in 
1934, are maintained by local authorities with grants (up to 75 
per cent ) from the Mmistry of Labour Under an agreement with 
the Board of Education the centres were inspected in 1936 by H M 
Inspectors jointly with the oflheers of the Ministry of Labour 
The following tables give the particulars 

(i) Total Number of Individuals who attended at any time during 
the Week ended November -iJ^th, 1937 
England 16,090 Scotland 8,5M 

Wales 3,808 Great Britain 28,432 


(ti) Average Daily Attendance during the Week ended November 24th, 


1937 

' BOVS 

OIRES 

XOT*E 

England 

Wales 

Scotland ^ | 

1 7,104 

1,896 
3,926 

5,627 

1,244 

3,062 

12,731 

3,140 

Great Britain ( 

12,926 

9,933 

22,859 
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(e) ForesUy Commission 

There are a few forestry schools, maintained and administered 
by the Forestry Commission 

(/) The Tieasury 

The Treasury directly maintains a few educational institutions 
abroad (schools at Athens and Rome), and makes grants to museums, 
libraries and scientific societies Indirectly and through the 
University Grants Committee, the Treasmy subsidises higher 
education m Great Britain 

{g) Ministry of Pensions 

This Ministry administers the King’s Fund for the education of 
war oiphans, and makes grants for that purpose 
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TABLE 2 —WALES {continued) 
POST-PRIMARY 
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TABLE 3 —ORGANISATION AND STAFFING, MARCH 31st, 1937 
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TABLE 4 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, MARCH 3Ist, 1937 


rVPE OP .NST.TUT.OP 

SCHOOLS 


Nul™ 


~ 

Public Elementary Schools, Local | 

Noo'loc'.J ^hools 

Ccrtihed Efficient Schools 

Certified Special Schools i 

Poor Law Schools 

Nursery ScbooU i 

Total 

1936 1 

20,90ft ' 

17 

609 

90 

29,359 

609 

6,135,298 

6.38b 

: 1,588,398 
4,131 
1,038 
44,601 

4,9SS 

^56 

2,748 

180 

188 

21,676 
21,647 1 

30,137 

30,260 

5l387,’7S2 

4,642,901 
^ 4,803,019 1 

172,163 


Council and Voluntary Schools by Denomination 


INSTITUTIONS 

SCHOOLS 

MENIS , 

REGISTERS 


CLASSED 

1 CounoU Schools 

2 Voluntary lotal 

Church of England 

Methodist 

Roman Catholic 

Jewnsh 

Other 

lotal 

1930 

10,274 

10,031 

0,068 

no 

1,382 

13 

179 

10,280 

13,070 

10,823 

138 

1,891 

201 

3,686,488 
1,698,866 
1,172,880 
18,269 
880, il8 

22I7IO 

8,170,801 

1,111,991 

1,039,151 

10,083 

382,271 

4,160 

20,330 

49|660 

88,134 

664 

10,104 

131 

736 

20,905 

20,880 

29,359 

29,478 

6,186,i98 

6,821,066 

4,588,208 

4,748,168 

^ 117,149 
148,839 


Maintained Public Elementary Schools 

Classes by Size (Number on Registers) on March Slst^ 1937 
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TABLE 6 —TEACHERS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
ON MARCH 31st, 1937 

(1) By Sex, Numbers and Qualification 



(2) Teachers not Classified by Sex 


other Adult Full time 
Part time 

Occasional Emergency 
Pupil Teachers 


Student Teachers 




foUl not classified b,60U 


Grand Total, all P E S Teachers 


(3) Changes during the Year ended March 31rf, 1937 



- 

TEACHERS 

SCHOOLMASTERS 

NATIONAL 

TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION OF 



108’b36 

10,546 

Still 

undisclosed 

j- 10,367 

7,000 

Total 

16t,870r 

10. 146 

- 

10,167 

7,000 


r In addition Ihere are C,llU Assoaate Members 
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TABLE 7 

POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION, MARCH 31st, 1937 




SURVEY OF STATISTICS ENGLAND AND WALES 



PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

1 OntheLislW | 278 I 86 I 36 I SXi 110,6081 8.000123,6681 60 

3 Not on the Lest 60 but eepresenied ' 

‘ssocmlmn I 230 | — | — | 230 | 11,600 1 — | 11,6001 60 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

600 with ibout 300,000 pupils, of which only about 60,000 in post piimary departments 


, Schools— h,6 
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TABLE 9 -GRANT-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
A — Classes on October Irf, 1937, by Size, containing 
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TABLE 10 -GRANT-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
YEAR ENDED JULY Slst, 1937 

A — School Life and Leaving Age in Percentages 



B — Approved Examinations 



C — Output to Universities and Teachers' Training 
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TABLE 11— TEACHERS IN GRANT- AIDED SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS ON MARCH 31st, 1937 
A — By Sex and Qualification 


1 Graduates 

(а) Head Teachers Total 

(i) Trained 1 

(ii) Not Trained 

(б) Assistants Total 

(i) Trained! 

(ii) Not Trained 
(c) Specialists ’ 


2 Non-Graduates 

(a) Head Teachers Total 

(i) Trained t 

(ii) Not Trained 
(h) Assistants Total 

(i) Certificated ‘ 

(а) Trained ! 

(б) Not Trained 

(c) Specialists ® 

(d) Other Teachers Total 

(i) Trained ! 

(ii) Not Trained 


! Cotim any accepted course of training of at least one year’s duration 
“ Teachers possessing recognition under the code of Regulations for Public 
Elementary Schools 

3 Includes Teachers of Art, Music, Handicraft, Domestic Subjects and 
Physical Training 

Including 240 Teacheis who hold the Certificate of the National Froebel 
B — Membership in Teachers' Organisations 



! Also 171 Associate Members 

2 In addition there are 726 Associate Members and 541 Student Members 
J Correspondent, Associate and other Members, 190 
! Also 258 Student Members 
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TABLE 12 —TECHNICAL AND FURTHER EDUCATION 
MARCH 31st, 1937 


A — Junior Institutions by Age and Sex 


1 


x3-n 

U-16 

16-16 ' 

u-ir 


.ox.. 

Jwnar Technical Sclmh 

Boys 

Guls 

Schools of NauiicelTfaimm , 

Boys ! 

Junior Art Department 

Boys 

Girls 

820 

137 

9& 

68 

3,416 , 

65 

333 

390 

320 i 

94 

110 ' 

^7^28 

882 

11022 

Total Jumoi 

1,135 

4,886 

11,401 

0,087 

2,072 

330 

^61 
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TABLE 13 —AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31st, 1937 



Number of Students at University Departments of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Colleges and County Farm Institutes 
on Novembei ist, 1937 



Distribution of Students at Higher Institutions by Type of Course 

Agriculture, 1,045 , Dairying, 181 , Vetennary Science, 613 , Rural Domestic Economy, G , Hoiti 
culture, 206 Poultry Husbandry, 62 , Estate Management, 65 , Bacteriology, 3 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1936-7 

Number of Scholarships awarded and Total Amount expended 
(i) By Ministry of Agriculture 



(a) By Local Education Authorities 
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TABLE 14— TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 1936-7 

A Institutwns Recognised as Training Colleges Provide d by 


] University rraining De 

partments — 22 

2 Post ^aduate Training 

i Two year Training 

Colleges Ji J 

1 Training Colleges for 

Domestic Science 7 1 

25 8 

J 12 73 

TO.. 1 .a 1 . 1 30 1 a 

3 11. 105 

Fom) colUges, pronied by voluntary bodies, are not recognised for giant 

B Students m Training by Type of Course and Sex 

TYPF or COURSE 

MUR 

WOMUK 

lorxu 

I Tour year Courses 
a Two year Courses 

1 One year Courses Total 

fa) Advanced or Post Kradintt 

(b) Certificated Student 
■1 Third yeai Courses Total 

la) Degree Courses 
a] Other Continuous Courses 

(c) Deferred Courses 

5 Domestic Subjects Courses Total 
fa) Three year Courses 
(ii) Two year Courses 
(c) Third gear^Courses 

(ili Defem“d“ 

2,680 

*316 

1S<1 

68 

13 

18 

1,218 

267 

51 

aJssS 

730 

276 

109 

48 

267 

63 

Total Students in Training S,6(J i 

Resident in College or Hostel 3,825 

Day Students l,87'l 

‘ 6,590 students (2,967 mm and 2,130 women) are also included 

C Other Courses far Teachei 
(i) Preliminary Training 

10,262 

llflOS 

» the umaersiti 

11*979 

s figures 


BOYS AND 

“woM^r 

xorar. 

Pupil Teachers’ Centre 

Ruial Pupil Teachers 

Student Teachers 

1?^ 

^15 

392 

118 

Total 

181 

676 

767 

(z) Other Courses 

FOR Teachers 



1 WOMUH 

■ 

pS\ime ®2 1,267 11 11, 111 

-3,967 

31,724 

19%^ 

Total 62 1,866 93 11,817 

36,881 

60,498 



TABLE 16 —UNIVERSITY AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


bI 

I 

1 

1^1 1 

11 

ft tt 1 


ii 

2,918 

2,313 

8,282 

4,170 

1,814 

3,813 

3,669 

21,627 

4,315 

6,286 

7,286 

6,276 

1,518 

4,658 

2,185 



S-S-ll" 

7,293 

7,561 

i! 


1,142 

1,126 

2,389 

1,813 

978 

1,518 

1,161 

2,310 

1,556 

4,359 

1,356 

109 

1,666 

760 


Is- 

824 

1,011 

1,209 

645 


ii 

I' 


gg 1 5|| 1 mi 1 

13,201 

12,736 

^ 1 

“ 1 1 r 

iss 

I 

I 

i 

I 

1 

194 

106 

342 

211 

482 

432 

6,201 

331 

^60 

13 

302 

111 

II 


17 

38 

99 

26 

138 


I 

THMOSOrlTPrHO «0<-400 
MM ifflOOeCGOO*^ iO 1 0><M 

i r-t to 1 

II 

^52 


s?§ 

1 

SS 1 SnS^oSwcd 

6,622 

6,903 


''SS22 

1 

1 

1,406 

1,012 

5,893 

1,668 

416 

1,705 

2,086 

12,831 

2,060 

312 

580 

4,920 

603 

761 

336 

36,612 

37,048 

183 

102 

771 

527 

1,129 

629 

141 

II 

I 


P- 

2® 

235 

120 

326 

116 

37 

1 

999 

667 

l’277 

285 

1,331 

1,623 

9,416 

1,646 

308 

464 

4,057 

311 

640 

239 

28,572 

28,675 


536 

407 

803 

573 

104 


Birmmgham University 

Bnstal University 

Cambndge University 

Durham Umversity 

Exeter University College 

Leeds University 

Liverpool University 

London Umversity (all institutions) 
Manchester University 

Manchester College of Technology 
Nottmgham Umversity College 
Oxford University 

Readmg Umversity 

ShefBeld University 

Southampton University College 

Total England, 1936-7 

Total England, 1935-6 

Hull University College 

Leicester University College 

Aberystwyth University College 
Bangor University College 

Cardiff Umversity College 

Swansea Umversity College 

Welsh National School of Medicme 

Total Wales, 1936-7 

Total Wales, 1935-6 


ss 
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TABLE 16— ASSISTED STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITIES 
AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 1936-7 


1 Numhets by Institutions 



BVWHOM 

MCN 

WOMEN 

TOTAL 

POUNDS FFESAND 
MAINTENANCE 

1 Boat d of Education 





(a) State Scholarships 

672 

374 

1,046 

124,924 

(6) Science (Imperial College) 

100^ 


100 1 

10,639 

(c) Art (Royal College) 

100 1 

601 

1601 

6,936 
281,824 2 

(rf) Traming Departments 

2,630 1 

2,000 1 

4,630 1 

2 Ministry of Agriculture 

28 

9 

37 

6,124 

3 LEA 





(a) Ordinary Students 

3,881 

1,122 

6,003 

290,862 

(6) Trainmg Departments 

805 

616 

1,320 ® 

46,001 

4 Private Scholarships and 





Exhibitions 

4,400 1 

400 1 

4,8001 

360,000 1 


' Approximate figures 

2 £166,487, /eei , , maintenance allowances 

’ The majority of these students aie also assisted by the Board of Education 
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TABLE 17— SCHOOL MEDICAL WORK, 1937 
A Number of Pupils Inspected 


TYPE OF INSPECTION 



ROUTIHE 

sraci. 

iKsrxcrios 

Examined 

Found to Require 
Treatment 
Percentages 

14,350,088 

445,168 

3 1 

3,003,232 

2,469,623 
70 6 

1,700,078 

285,048 
16 8 

1,529,136 

2,066,082 

Number of Chil- 
dien Treated 

28,083 

1,544,766 

1,470,997 ‘ 


Number of pupils on registers, 6,1815,208 
‘ Number of Defects 


B Tteatment 







F DEFECTS 

TREAISn 




'wUH 

.,„r.r»T«r 




’'mint 

PROVIDED 




TOTAl, 

1 Minor Ailments 

311 

1,216 

15 

1,019,019 

45,217 

1,064,236 

2 Dental 

314 

1,682 

15 

1,844,766 


1,644,766 

3 Ophthalmic 

4 Nose and Throat 

314 

737 

130 

261,107 

8,636 

269,741 

(a) Operative 1 

291 


561 

69,768 

17,642 

87,410 

(6) Non-operative / 




48,460 

5 Ringworm (X-rays) 

6 Orthopsedic and 

206 

34 

72 

702 

146 

848 

Postural 

7 Artificial Light 

261 

116 

358 

107 

139 

30 

1 Figure 

s not available 


C Provision of Free Meals and Milk 
1 Free Meals undet Education Act 1921 





TOIAI, 

Number of Children 

Number of Meals 

139,662 

21,709,087 

467,516 

78,299,008 

535,300' 

100,008,095 


^ Excluding duplicates 
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2 Provision of Milk under the Milk in School Scheme 



— 

j 



Number of Children 

162,024 

2,136,644 

2,498,668 

" 49 2 

Other wi 

se {Mainly Preparations of 

Dried Milk) 


Number of Children 

17,030 

109,093 

126,121 

2 6 

Total 

379,064 

2,245,737 

2,624,791 

61 7 


TABLE 18 —HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS, 
DECEMBER 31st, 1937 
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TABLE 19 —COMBINED EXPENDITURE, 1935-6 



rimg exchtdtd (£118 471) 

ss are figures shown in LEA accounts, the Ministry of Labour shows only ilOb.SOO of total 
which £^66,612 giant has been paid in l<l3e-37 


NOTES ON lABLE OF COMBINED EXPLNDITtIRr. 
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B System Directly Aided by the State 


Elemental y Education 
Secondary Schools 
Technical and Vocational 
Training Colleges 
Six non University Agn 
cultural Colleges 
OtherAgiicultural Educa 


I 3,019,703 I J0J1,21S I 
I 8,602,842 2, 240, ‘194 


2,821,087 8 I 7,133,884 | 
6,936,708 19,068,281 : 


^ Board. ofLducahon 4602,626 anil Ministry of AgnettUttre 419,227 
Approximate 
* Teachers' ContnbiHtons 
‘ Boarding excluded (4861,448) 


C Independent System 

1 Smi public TnstUtUions 


SOURCES 

EXTERNAL 


XOXAh 

Oxford, 20 Men’s Colleges 

Oxford, 4 Women’s CoUeges 

Cambndge, 18 Men’s CoDeges. 

University College of Hull 

University College of Leicester 

407 Efficient Secondary Schools 

344 Efiiuent Preparatory Schools 

easfise 

^26204 

600 000 

894f862 i 
118,724 1 

181,134 
6,881 1 
2,220 
1,060,000 

977^638 
118,724 
080,868 
46,227" 
23,818* 
2,250.000 > 
600,000 < 


2 PmaU InslUulioHS, Non mipecled 

(tflORoaiinCdtholn-andloimdatlonSocondTrySchooIs I — I I 700,000 ' 

8.500 Pnvate Schools aU gndos ~ ~ 4,500,000 ' 

' Including £5,139 Government grants and £4,126 from Local Education Authoritus, which were included 
also m the grant aided system 

Including li2,792 State grants and £3,994 from local anthonties also included in the State aided table 
' Calculated by imdtMying the merage cost per pupU m similar grant aided schools (£30) by the number of 
pupils mm) Boarding excluded, mluch wOl add aboid 000,900 

* Calculated by approximate cisl per pupil {1,20) by the number of pupils Boarding excluded 
' Calculated by approximate cost per pupil by the niunber of pupils Boarding excluded 

• Very approximate estimate 



SECTION 
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TABLE 21— TEACHERS, 1937 



TABLE 22 —UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1937-8 


..rnerioas 

1 studZI 

1 S1UDEM3 

STUDENTS 

EXTRA 

GRAND 

nr/ 

il‘) 
83S 1 
1,014 : 

81 

roi. 

„ra 

WOMEN 

’ 

"IF 

Aberdeen University 
Edinburgh University , 
Glasgow University 
Glasgow Royal Technical 
College 

St Andrews University, 
including Dundee Uni 
versity College 

Total 

79b 

m 

1,1 ifi 

*’251 

885 

in 

100 

19 

53 


2,706 

908 

- 

6,078 

3,819 

7,106 

2,61S 


5/ 

16. 

lisr 

OS'S 

1,887 

! 19,J18 


For Educational Expenditure see Table 2 on page 100 



SECTION THREE 
STATISTICS NORTHERN IRELAND 
{See also Year Book, 1938, page 68) 

TABLE 23— NUMBER OF PUPILS BY AGE, SEX AND 



TABLE 24 —COMPARAT I VE FINANCE, 1937_ 




AUTHORITIES 

TOT*. 

% 

“IIS’ 

Administration 

Technicaf 

University 

Teachers Trainiuff 
Superannuation of Teach is 

All Others 

Grants to L E A s 

Grants from Ministry of Home 
Affairs and Labour 

Total 

Percentage of Total 

Add contribution paid to Ex 
chequer by County and 
Borough Councils under 
Section 8 of Finance Act 
(N I ), 1934 

Corrected Total * 

Percentage 

65,686 

1, 181,603 
170,111 

‘h’ooo 

2,677 

1S0,378| 

106,680 

110,882 

Deduct 

^44,100 

,0(.377 

1,188,242 

192,799 

il|091 

91,000 

118,469 

90 

Avetage Pnmary 
Men 

Women £2BS 

Secoitdarv 
Basic Scale 

Men £210 
Women £209 
Preparatory £F.tl 

Average £925 

3,096,207 

168^2%^ 

2,256,603 

lOO 

100 

1 Deduct 

r /■! 10,000 

140,000 

- 

- 

1,9^^8,207 

398,39.. 




af ^ other mtemal inrome are included, with the exception of the University, of which no dat i 
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SECTION FOUR 


STATISTICS CANADA! 

{See also Year Book, 1938, pages 4^) ** 

TABLE 25 —MARITIME PROVINCES, 1937 PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, NOVA SCOTIA AND NEW BRUNSWICK 




CESSDS 


BOTH 

1 INCl-yOED IN PREVIOUS MTA.I.1 

In Secondary Grades 48,827 

1 In Private Schools 68,770 


BOVS 

GIRLS 


1,060 ' 

823 

8,89G ‘ 
l',93Q i 

rOMALal 

70TAI. 

18-21 j 

Total 

1936 

Total 

1930 

iLis 

290,868 1 
465,189 1 
120,388 
121,989 
178,884 

237, U1 
34,966 i 
11,323 

2,200 j 

2351349 

34,480 

18,09S 

2,241 

64,038 

472,490 

69,480 

Evening Classes 

fSa'lsSiools 

Business Training St^hools 

Unw^rstftes 

Secondary Grades 
Univereity Grades 
Miscellaneaus 

Total, Universities 

832 i 

1,373 ' 

17,434 

li;228 

3,172,318 

465,180 

242,377 

317,085 

313,999 

1 237.141 

1 40,270 

315,081 

235,349 

611,826 

626,080 

172,490 

92,867 

20,672 j 

9,998 



Sfpa^iaefi^tres for Jintmrv ami iecondory •diidmts m tables 1—4, as has been done in prmotis ediftons of 
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TABLE 27— ONTARIO, 1936 



TABLE 28— PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 1936 MANITOBA, 
SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 
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TABLE 29— BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1936 



TABLE 30— TEACHERS, 1937 PROVINCIALLY 
CONTROLLED SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


TABLE SI —COMPARATIVE FINANCES, 1937, IN DOLLARS 
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SECTION FIVE 

STATISTICS- AUSTRALIA 
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TABLE 33 —VICTORIA, ENROLMENT, DECEMBER 1936 



TABLE 34 —TASMANIA, JULY 1936 
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73 



TEACMERS, 1936 






TABLE 40— STATISTICS UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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TABLE 41 —NUMBER OF SCHOLARS IN PRIMARY 
AND POST-PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1936 

1 State and State-aided Schools 


JEwopeans only 



good'hoL 

-- 

VAAL 

ORANGE j 


1 Piimary Classes 

Male 

Female 

66,691 

62,411 

12,566 

11,356 

65,788 

60,660 

- 1 
18,666 
17,388 

163,711 

151,805 

2 Secondaiy Classes 

Male 

Female 

12,964 

10,889 

2,206 

1,780 

10,502 

7,890 

4,204 

3,693 

29,876 

24,162 

3 Primaiy and Secondary 
Classes 

Male 

Female 

79,656 

71,300 

14,771 

13,136 

73,290 

68,640 

22,870 

20,981 

193,686 

175,967 


2 Pnvate Schools 


Euiopeam only 


1 Kmdergaiten 

Male 

111 

236 

609 

24 

879 

Female 

98 

203 

382 

23 

706 

2 General Primary 

Male 

1,046 

478 

1,696 

49 

3,269 

Female 1 

786 

168 

846 

38 

1,828 

3 Secondary and Higher 






Male 

3,488 

1,078 

3,098 

112 

7,776 

Female 

3,680 

i;36l 

<427 

287 

9,766 

4 Commercial and Business 






Male 

36 


811 

4 

368 

Female 

178 

— 

1,129 

61 

1,060 

6 Other 

Male 

6 


04 


272 

Female 

6 


331 


69 


3 State and State-aided Schools 


Non-European 


1 Natives 

176,6611 

66,283 

1 

86,386 

30,467 


Schools 1 

1,768 

692 

696 

266 

~ 

2 Coloured 






Pupils 

103,0971 

3,013 

8,032 

1,188 


fachools 

806 

' 26 

■ 61 

— 

— 

3 Indian 


21,7721 

2,021 



Schools 


96 

13 

• “ 



^ Enrolment at end of fourth quarter ® Enrolment in June 
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ti 


(See also Year Book, 1938, pages 98-100) 

TABLE 44— NUMBER OF PUPILS ON ROLL, ALL INSTITUTIONS, JULY 1st, 1937 (Whites only) 




a 
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TABLE 47— TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1937 





SECTION EIGHT 
Statistical Survfy of Education in Eire 
{See also Year Book, 1938, pages 101-2) 

Piimary Education 

T he latest estimates, 1938-9, foi the Dublin Ministry of 
Education and its work, provide for a population of just under 
thiee millions in total Admmistrative costs are placed at ^208,000, 
an increase of ,£8,000 on the year 

The costs of elementary 01 primary work, borne practically 
altogether by the Central Fund of the State, is ;£4,o57,ooo, of 
which ,£3,145,000 comes from teachers’ salaries, and ,£388,000 
from their pensions There are 5,240 elementaiy schools, with a 
present average attendance of 404,000 pupils, the obligatory period 
being eight years (6-14) An experimental plan for the Cork City 
region, which commenced operation in September 1938, raises the 
obligatory age there to 15 years, on a part-time basis tor the added 
year This can be extended into full use at any time, for the whole 
country, under the terms of the Education Act of 1926-7. The 
primary teachmg staff is 13,400, the fully trained teachers are 
3,950 men, 4,930 women The attendance rate has varied by 
one-half per cent in the last five years, being now 83 5 for the 
whole area, rural and urban The latest estimate of education costs 
per pupil per year IS ,£8 I’js 6 d Teacheis’ salaries were advanced 
by 5 per cent in 1938 , the pievious figures were 
Normal Rates Men, £140 to ,£303 , Women, ,£128 to ,£246 
Supernormal Rates Men, to £377 , Women, to £295 
On the normal rates were 7,340, on the supernormal 2,590 
teachers Extra payments, £25 per year for men, £20 per year for 
women, are made smce 1921 to 422 men and 281 women, in respect 
of the additional qualifications of a university degree, and a fourth 
university yeai (graduate) diploma m education 

Secondary Education 

Secondary schools in Ireland are provided as to capital costs by 
non- State enterprise The system includes practically all secondary 
schools under mspection , and in direct relation to the Ministry of 
Education, under its regulation and inspection There are over 
33,500 secondary pupils in 320 schools , of these, 30,500 are aided 
by the State on a capitation basis All the teacheis are in private 
employment , the State registration system requires, from 1925, 
a university degree, a further umversity diploma in education with 
an obligatory preceding course of one academic year after the degree, 
and a year’s teaching experience in addition There is an average 
of about II pupils to one teacher in the entire system The 
secondary education costs aie (1938-9) £470,600, an increase of 
£13,000 Capitation grants and teachers’ salaries grants amount 
to £404,000, an increase of £8,600 The vote for technical educa- 
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tion IS ^264,000 from the Central Fund Local (County and City) 
Vocational Education Councils’ Committees levy a rate up to 
threepence in the pound, and so furnish a smaller, yet substantial 
shaie in the costs of a system now rapidly extending over the whole 
region These Committees have a de&iitc share in the work of 
administiatTon , using a Cential Inspectorate only 

Expenditure on Industrial, Agricultural and Medical 
Services 

Industrial schools receive £107,000 for 1938-9, the total costs 
being £109,000 Foi agricultural development £637,000 is pro- 
vided State schools and farms account for £26,000, exclusive of 
university faculties, (two), £38,000 per year The Veterinary 
College gets £10,000 per year , private schools £13,700 a year 
Elementary schools medical service is mainly borne by the 
Central Fund, at the current annual figure of £24,000, which is 
rapidly extending For school meals the State gives £10,000 a 
year, Counties provide an equal figure 

Grants for Gaelic Qualifications 
Gaelic qualifications of a public character are possessed by 12,000 
teachers , about 2,400 teachers are as yet not so qualified Special 
buisaiies for Irish-speaking areas are provided at a cost to the 
Cential Fund of £20,500 a year 

University Education 

The Univeisity of Dublin (about 1,450 students), which has very 
large capital funds accumulated since its foundation (1592), receives 
in addition £3,000 a year under the Act of 1923 
The National University of Ireland, a Federal foundation of 1908, 
taking over previous grants and buildings of 1851 to 1926, has 
3,550 students, at Dublin, Cork and Galway University Colleges 
The grants for the jear 1938-9, from the Central Fund of the 
State, are Dublin, £86,000, with £25,000 added for a Faculty of 
General Agriculture in the North Co Dublin , Cork, £40,000, with 
£13,000 added for a Faculty of Dairy Science at that centre , 
Qalway, £30,000 £3,500 is provided, 1938-9, for further equip- 

ment The capital costs of these modern buildings has been also 
borne by public funds, over the past ninety years The number of 
students in the ten university faculties is proportionately about 
the English figure, in comparison with population On the other 
hand, the financial aids for promising students are veiy much less 
than those provided in England or in Scotland The Irish counties 
and cities sending students to umveisity centres are at present 
providing £14,000 a year for 243 students Scholarships fiom 
primary to secondary schools are given by Counties (1,090 scholars 
in 1936) of £io to £40 per annum, there are, m addition, about 
150 State scholarships, £30 to £40 a year each in value 

T Corcoran 
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STATISTICS EIRE 

TABLE 49 —PUPILS BY SEX AND TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION, 1936-7 


(a) Primary Schools 



Number of pupils between the ages 
of 12 and 20 in attendance at 
beginning of school year 1910-7, 
of whom roughly 80 pei cent aie 

undu 10 20,628 16,202 35,800 


(c) Technical and Vocational Schools 
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(d) Universities 


Trinity College, Dublin 

Dublin "• 

Cork 

Galway 

Maynooth 


ttOMCir 

1,401 

2,152 

582 

1,162 

1,586 

609 

1-25 

582 

129 

666 

279 

207 

(e) Other iNSTiTunONS 



icM^n 

ior.a 

Teachers m Training 

230 

374 

004 

Prepaiatoiy Colleges 

263 

331 

594 

Agricultural Schools 

164 

270 

434 

School of Alt 

238 1 

103 


Industrial Schools 

2733 

3,341 

6,074 

TABLE 50— FINANCE IN 

£’s, 1937 



PURPOSES 


AUTHORI 

omca 

XOTAL S 

Administration 

Primary 

Secondary 

Technical and Vocational 
Reformatory and Industiial 
Teachers’ Training 
Universities 

Science and Art 

160,768 

3,460,999 

461,677 

268,106 

109,636 

98,973 

168,681 

44,693 

26,398 

168,490 

77,357 

13,180 

43,627 

117,848 1 

160,768 1 3 1 

3,460,999 1 66 7 

520,702 1 10 3 

426,686 1 8 2 

186,892 ' 3 6 

98,972 ' 1 9 

289,609 1 6 1 

44,693 0 8 

Total 

Percentages 

4,763,311 
91 9 

274,626 

6 2 

161,475 

3 9 

5,189,2111 100 

100 1 

1 


^ This figure is for Tiinity College only — Endowments, fees, etc The latest 
figures available for other colleges arefoi the year 1934-6 

University College, Dublin Fees £34,199, Endowments £125, other seimces 

University College, Coik Fees £15,204, Endowments £1,510, other services 
£9,066 

University College, Galway Fees £5,181, Endozinnents £323, othci services £302 
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TABLE 62 -EXPENDITURE IN BRITISH INDIA AND 
BURMA, 1935-6 
(InRs)i 

A By InsUtutwns {including Burma) 



Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 

N West Provinces 
Delhi 

Other Areas 

, 2,56,10,288 1 
i 1,77,41,931 ! 
1,89,90,507 ! 
2,07 00,-08: 
1,08,46,706: 
60,00 686 : 
* 17,88,180 

80,87,668 
21,11,644 
11,19,708 
16,70,817 

78,70,846 

79 45,081 
36,82,949 
61,01,886 
41,42,071 
64,04,107 

80,91 286 
7,24,068 
3,03,306 
3,74,714 

97,04,965 
1,03 07,669 
4,97,90,119 
79,60,018 

42’,69'206 

20,82,394 

10,40,976 

3,60,073 

7,86,199 

6,74,716 

Total British 

India 

11,29,79,830 

3 90 80 049 

6 84,78,033 

Burma 

64,69,048 

'47,791773 

81,65,300 



^ Rupees are counted m lakhs (100,000) and crores (10,000,000) , ior ex » 
Rs 27,8^,39,6^89 = 27 crores, 82 lakU and 89,689 Ru^ees^ t h I iO t 

hnsMuUofUi for males 


4,44,26,014 
* M 4Q xrtj I 




SECTION TEN 


Statistical Survey of Education 
IN THE United States 

{See Year Book, 1932, pages 878-902 , 1933, pages 486-99 , 

1934, pages 116-21, 368-82, 607-18 , 1935, pages 134-9, 

360-73 , 1936, pages 340-67, 735-48 , 1937, pages 247-63, 
280-93 , 1938, pages 249-77, 494-502, 740-914) 

Introduction 

M ore than a fourth of the 130,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United Stales attend schools of various kinds each year 
One-fifth of the population, or 26,367,098, are eniolled m public 
elementary and secondary schools alone, vrhile enrolments in 
private schools at the same levels mciease this number to 29,005,873 
The remaimng enrolment is distributed among various types of 
educational institutions such as universities, colleges and normal 
schools , business and vocational schools , nurses’ training schools, 
adult education classes, nursery schools and special schools for the 
handicapped and delinquent Data foi 1935-6 aic available only 
for public and private elementary and secondary schools The 
1933-4 Biennial Survey of Education reports that 1,055,360 
resident students ivere enrolled in institutions of higher learning, 
or 833 students to 100,000 of the population Half of these 
students were enrolled in private and half in public institutions 
These figuies obviously do not include the 208,000 students 
enrolled in correspondence and extension courses Of the 1,055,360 
resident students, 816,699 were in senior colleges and universities, 
102,477 iR junior colleges and 136,184 in the legular sessions of 
teacher-trammg institutions Private commeicial and business 
schools reported an enrolment of 102,286 students in day and night 
schools, and nurses’ training schools registered 100,419 (1931) 

In 1935, the Civihan Conservation Corps enrolled 500,000 young 
men, of whom 175,000 registered for classes 

Schools and classes for the deaf, blind and mentally subnormal 
reported 34,206 children emolled (1931), and schools for 
delinquents, 33,418 Vocational schools and classes enrolled 
1,100,000 in 1934, rehabilitation classes, 37,000 during the same 
year , and Indian schools legistered 56,400 tor 1931 ^ 

Because of the informality of adult education programmes it is 
exceedingly difficult to give an accurate account of enrolment in 
adult education courses and classes The tendency foi persons 
past the usual school age to continue to study isi a more or less 

^ These data are from the U S Office of Education Biennial Survey of 
Education, 1933—4 and 1934-6 
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systematised fashion has been decidedly marked during the past 
ten or fifteen years It is estimated that fiom 1924 to 1934 the 
number of adults eni oiled or participating in some sort of educa- 
tional activity incieased fiom about ii millions to 14 millions 
While evidences seem to point towards a marked decline in private 
correspondence school enrolment and in the number of persons 
leceiving training by corporations, increases which more than 
offset this loss have occuired m umversity extension courses, in 
vocational education courses, in miscellaneous public school 
courses for adults and in agricultural extension courses Public 
schools are joining forces with the pionceiing private oiganisations 
in an effort to meet the demands ^ 


Enrolment in Public and Private Elementary and 
Secondary Schools “ 

Table 53 sets forth by states the enrolment in public and private 
elementary and secondary schools for 1936 Since 1930 public 
elementary school enrolment has decreased From 1930 to 1936 
the elementaiy school population declined 886,000 Even a 
steadily increasing high school enrolment could not altogether 
offset this number, and the total public elementary and secondary 
school enrolment reflected the decrease to the extent of 67,000 below 
the 1935 enrolment 


TABLE 63 —ENROLMENT IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, BY 
STATES, 1936 



Continental 
United States 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Coloiado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 


31 , 618,000 

836.000 

125.000 

660.000 
1 , 152,000 

265.000 

390.000 
57,100 


20 , 392,561 

695 , 794 . 

80,937 

399,607 

830,136 

184,733 

235,117 

34,630 


[ 5 , 974,637 

81,268 

18,869 

61,262 

310,291 

55,014 

86,771 

11,470 


2 , 261,466 

8,966 

3,730 

5,878 

54,798 

10,948 

61,629 

6,204 


387,309 

4,710 

746 

854 

14,334 

2,118 

11,801 

1,523 


96,000 


77,164 


22,653 


11,619 


3,320 


^ Information on adult education from National Education Association 
and American Association of School Administrators, Educational Policies 
Commission The Effect of Population Changes on American Education 
(Washington, D C the Commission, 1938), page 42 

2 The data given are from the U S Office of Education Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1933-4 and 1934-6 
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TABLE 53 — contmued 



ESIIMATED 

5-17 OULY 1, 
in )6) 

ENnorwNi 

(2) 

0) 


Ci) 

Florida 

393,600 

318,850 

66,913 

6,053 

1,284 

Georgia 

875,000 

612,533 

106,004 

6,197 

2,903 


128,000 

88,418 

32,627 

2,736 

605 


1,756,000 

973,687 

351,582 

224,623 

28,972 

Indiana 

798,000 

510,607 

180,837 

55,434 

5,639 


618,000 

402,652 

135,481 

38,631 

11,684 

Kansas 

473,000 

307,604 

106,671 

24,815 

4,056 

Kentucky 

764,000 

643,841 

84,260 

34,264 

7,442 

Louisiana 

626,000 

387,099 

78,496 

61,494 

0,166 

Maine 

199,800 

129,147 

37,360 

22,646 

7,180 

Maryland 

412,000 

239,494 

68,663 

45,656 

8,447 

Massachusetts 

900,000 

646,979 

226,260 

146,513 

26,308 

Michigan 

1,225,000 

717,375 

246,182 

122,881 

16,979 

Minnesota 

650,000 

407,439 

141,690 

56,060 

7,370 

Mississippi 

628,000 

543,320 

64,716 

5,588 

2,086 

Missouri 

860,000 

663,967 

147,299 

66,620 

10,026 

Montana 

139,000 

80,781 

32,981 

6,744 

],329 

Nebraska 

354,000 

228,800 

79,176 

22,660 

3,670 


19,000 

14,748 

4,972 

268 


New Hampshire 

110,000 

38,051 

20,390 

23,642 

8,831 

New Jeisey 

965,000 

603,286 

206,792 

100,962 

] 5,206 

New Meicico 

131,000 

84,318 

14,889 

6,076 

1,248 

New York 

2,750,000 

1,636,720 

661,322 

341,611 

61,748 

North Carolina 

1,069,000 

722,911 

165,864 

4,691 

2,261 

Noith Dakota 

202,000 

121,607 

33,428 

7,984 

2,100 

Ohio 

1,619,000 

960,731 

338,606 

160,670 

27,562 

Oklahoma 

710,000 

530,806 

127,243 

6,905 

1,660 

Oregon 

207,000 

131,433 

60,928 

10,791 

2,000 

Pennsylvania 

2,600,000 

1,520,420 

486,677 

261,710 

39,064 

Bhode Island 

164,000 

03,615 

28,040 

27,994 

4,390 

South Carolina 

594,000 

408,498 

69,417 

3,093 

2,219 

South Dakota 

193,000 

116,114 

38,049 

9,688 

944 

Tennessee 

764,000 

668,316 

94,895 

6,657 

4,778 

Texas 

1,672,000 

1,071,230 

293,397 

43,367 

4,960 

Utah 

160,000 

98,439 

42,424 

916 

461 

Vermont 

88,000 

66,326 

12,734 

8,998 

2,604 

Virginia 

724,000 

487,007 

106,031 

7,630 

4,600 

Washington 

362,000 

231,323 

101,427 

14,203 

4,296 

West Virginia 

546,000 

327,825 

76,907 

6,986 

1,588 

Wisconsin 

740,000 

408,707 

168,636 

104,432 

10,623 

Wyoming 

60,000 

41,639 

14,746 

1,827 

110 


^ Includes kindergartens 
* Indudes all types of high schools 


Analysis of Tables 53 and 54 

Table 53 shows that less than one-tenth of the total number of 
the children enrolled in elementary schools aie ni'piivate schools, 
and the enrolment of private high schools is only 6 pei cent of the 
total high school enrolment 
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TABLE 54 —ENROLMENT BY GRADE, 1936 



Elementary School 

Kindergarten 


606,75S 

First Grade 


3,530,326 

Second Grade 


2,557,58<) 

Third Grade 


2,524,736 

Fourth Glade 


2,498,741 

Fifth Grade 


3,432,991 

Sixth Grade 


2,319,470 

Seventh Grade 


2,181,987 

Eighth Grade 


1,739,969 


Total 

30,392,661 

Secondary School 

First Yeai 


1,970,072 

Second Year 


1,619,862 

Third Year 


1,249,409 

Fourth Year 


1,064,469 

Post Graduate 


70,725 


Total 

6,974,537 


Grand Total 

26,367,008 


Table 54 gives the distribution of public elementaiy and secondary- 
school pupils by grades This classification is according to the 
traditional 8-4 plan, but for some years the tendency has been to 
reorganise elementary and secondary schools so as to provide foi a 
jumor high school between the elementary and secondary schools 
The junior high school plan varies from place to place It may 
include the seventh and eighth grades and the first year of high 
school (the 6-3-3 plan) or it may utilise other combinations that 
seem better adapted to the local situation 
According to the latest lepoit fiom the U S Office of Education 
870,963 teachers weie employed in 1936 in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the United States at an average annual salaiy 
of |ii,073 A recent survey ^ of the salaries of city school teachers 
shows that the median for city teachers was somewhat higher The 
table below shows the median salaries for various types of teachers 
and other school officials in 1,895 city school systems This 
lepresents three-fifths of all city school systems in this country 
The actual average salary, it all school systems reported, would be 
lower than these figures because the percentage of replies from the 
larger cities which m general pay the higher salaries is greater than 
the peicentage of replies from smaller cities 

^ Every two years the National Education Association conducts a nation- 
wide survey of the salaries of city school teacheis These figures are from 
the 1936-7 suivey 
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Kindergarten and Elementary 1 , 6 7 1 

Junior High School 1,852 

Senior High School 2,058 

Supervismg Elementary School Principals 2,893 

Jumoi High School Principals 2,945 

High School Principals 

Superintendents of Schools 3,821 

Organisation and Administration 
The public elementary and high schools of the United States 
re admimsteied locally, although under the jurisdiction of the 
aiious states Table 55 shows that there are 126,507 of these basic 

:ABLE 65 —SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS, 1936 i = 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nev ada 
New Yolk 
North Dakota 

Ohio 2,033 Akbama 112 

Oklahoma 4,931 ^orida 67 

Oregon 2,234 Georgia 272 

South Carolina 1,792 Kentucky 384 

South Dakota 3,433 Louisiana 6b 

Texas 7,932 Maryland 24 

Washington 1,792 New Mexico 08 

Wisconsin 7,662 North Carolina 168 

Wyoming 400 Tennessee 194 

Utah 40 

Total 119,345 Vugmia 125 

West Virginia 55 

Delawaie 16 Total 1,505 

(The State, 1 City, and 13 Special 

Distiicts ) Total in the United States 126,607 

^ The numbers may not be exact in every case An attempt has been 
made to bring up to date the table prepared by Walter S Deffenbaugh and 
Timon Covert m School Advnmstrative Umti with Special Reference to the 
County Unit (Washington U S Government Pimtmg Office, 1933), 
pages 4-s 

“ Source Frederic, Katherme A , School Finance and School Districts 
(Washington, D C National League of Women Voters, March 1936), 



TABLE 5b — 


SOURCES OF PUBLIC 

1933-41^ 


SCHOOL REVENUE, 


Alabarm 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


— 

tenor Toil 

L REVENUES FROM 

lOrAI AMOONr 



rmiNT-i 

LOCAL 


A.1D 

•SOURCLS 

SOURCES 

sovmrs 

5,1,810,653,093 

1 2 

23 4 

93 

661 

16,526,732 

12 6 

34 0 

30 3 

23 0 


1 9 

29 5 



11,139,287 

7 3 

20 0 

6 6 



02 

48 7 




07 

1 3 




03 

92 




0 6 

92 5 




42 

29 1* 




10 2 

29 4 


33 6 


0 0 

8 6 

29 2 


112i836,724 

0 5 

6 8 

0 1 



04 

27 0 




03 

1 9 

2 5 

96 3 


05 

20 




30 

24 2 

29 7 



5 2 

33 7 

44 1 



06 

32 6 



21,220,140 

04 

24 3 

28 2 

4/ 1 


02 

11 8 



73,481,083 

0 5 

23 6 



40,336,104 

06 

26 4 

5 3 


10,069,972 

13 6 

37 9 


23 1 

67,284,796 

13 

7 9 

2 1 


10,573,888 

1 3 

95 

47 9 

41 3 

18,804,896 

1 0 

56 

0 5 

93 0 

2,335,169 

1 6 

15 3 

66 0 

20 0 

6,384,580 

03 

9 1 



85,716,821 

02 

26 

19 II 


0,086,279 

6 0 

16 9 

69 > 


283,991,029 

02 

28 3 



26,641,634 

2 7 

61 6 

22 6 


9,886,353 

43 

10 5 

15 9 


104,669,020 

04 

16 3 

20 1 


28,334,086 

46 

29 4 



16,671,770 

1 0 

1 8 

21 ^ 


149,371,890 

03 

20 3 



12,333,566 

03 

60 


1 

11,924,120 

39 

27 7 


02 “» 

11,497,998 

22 

91 


1 

24,828,425 

42 

42 5 

3)^ 


63,040,925 

1 9 

51 3 



9,153,891 

] 6 

39 2 

31 1 

Jl 0 

3,601,118 

03 

16 7 


M v) 

20,459,660 

4 3 

26 7 

31 1 

1 

24,795,630 

04 

37 0 



20,648,093 

30 

49 1 



40,125,320 

04 

19 8 

111 - 

(*‘) i 

4,226,785 

1 8 

24 5 

21 6 



1 Data from the U S Office of Education, March 1936 
“ Source Frederic, Katherine A, School finance and Sitiio' l)i' 1 il\ 
(Washington, DC National League of Women Voters, Miiin ly o), 
page 36 
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local administrative units Each conducts its own particular 
school system according to its own plan, but undei the laws ot the 
state m which it may be located These units, termed districts, 
towns or townships, are generally subdivisions of counties As 
transportation facilities are being improved, the tendency is to 
enlarge the admimstrative area Table 55 shows that in twelve 
states the county is now the administrative unit 

Delawaie is the exception to the geneial rule in plan of school 
administration The state covers so small a territory that most of 
the control and admimstration of the schools may readily be carried 
on directly from the capital Even in this case, however, the state 
operates through a city school system and thnteen special districts 
in performmg certain administrative functions ^ 


Financing the Public Schools 
The public elementary and secondaiy schools are foi the most 
part locally supported as well as locally administered Table 56 
shows that, on the average, 75 4 per cent of public school revenue 
for the school year 1933-4 was deiived fiom county and local 
sources, leaving only 25 6 per cent of the total amount of revenue 
to be supplied by the state and Federal governments Since the 
state provided 23 4 per cent of the total amount of revenue, the 
Federal Government’s aid was the negligible proportion, i 2 pei 
cent * 

Practically all public school funds aie raised by taxation and 
legislative appropriation Table 57 shows that of the $1,971,402,416 
income of the public schools in 1936, $1,885,755,840, or 95 7 per 
cent , was provided by the state, county and local taxation and 
appropriation ® 


TABLE 57 — SOURCE OF INCOME OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 1936 


Permanent Funds and Lease of School Lands $24,, 370,473 

County and Local Taxes and Appropriations 1,330,401,986 

State Taxes and Appropriations 605,353,864 

Federal Aid 9,849,674 

Miscellaneous Souices 51,426,629 


Total 


$1,971,402,416 


1 Frederic, Katherine A , School Finance and School Districts 
(Washington, D C National League of Women Voters, March 1936), 
page 35 

® Frederic, Katherine A , op cit , page 36 
® Btenmal Sttniey of Education, op at 
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TABLE 58 —DISTRIBUTION OF STATE SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES, 1936 


(Public Elementary and Secondary Schools only) 


PURPOSE 

AMOUNT 


General Control 

$67,436,271 

41 

Instruction 

1,214,363,109 

73 3 

Operation 

168,788,708 

10 2 

Maintenance 

64,473,349 

3 9 

Auxiliary Agencies 

98,114,995 

6 9 

Fixed Charges 

43,620,606 

26 

Total Cuirent Expense 

1,666,798,938 

100 0 

Capital Outlay 

171,121 674 1 



Interest I J I '> t 


Table 58 indicates the ,tuiiv)'.<.', to nl.itli piihlu sJiool cuniic-> 
weie devoted Instructioi' mIi i 1 ’iCin'i*- Tcadui'- sahijit-. 
textbooks and school su]>])1k« ttipod -] pti (lul , l-\ (ai tic 
largest shaie of the ¥1,656,798 958 v lutii vas paid out lo ciiiu i 
expenses ^ 

\\I1M\V (, i\<> 

i Biennial ,'>iti> i , oj I i'<ii i ,i„>, oji (i<- 





SECTION TWELVE 

Survey or Educational Statistics in British Malaya 

A Statistical and Descriptive Review based upon the 1937 Malayan 
Year Book, the 1936 Annual Education Report for the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, the 1936 Annual Report 
on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of the Straits 
Settlements and the 1931 Census Report for British Malaya 

T he following survey refers only to the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States The Education Department is con- 
cerned only with the education m these two regions , of the 
Unfederated Malay States, Johore and Kedah have their own 
Superintendent of Education As illustrated m Diagram I, apait 
from vocational and higher education described below, theie aie 
two parallel and distinct systems of education, namely, vernacular 
and English They are, however, partly related by means of special 
two-year classes which enable Malay pupils to join the English 
schools if they have satisfactorily passed Standard IV m the ver- 
naculai school in time to join the English school before the age of 
II Such facilities do not exist for children of the other races 
It should be noted that the education of Malay children is encouraged 
by all possible means and, in the Federated Malay States, at least, 
Malay elementary vernacular education is regarded as a first 
charge on the funds available foi education 
The vernacular system is furthei subdivided into Malay, Chinese 
and Indian systems, according to the language used as the medium 
of instruction In the English system the medium of instruction 
IS English throughout 

In both systems, English and vernacular, there are three types of 
schools 

(a) Government schools — 1 e schools for which the Government 
assumes entire responsibility 

{b) Aided schools — 1 e schools which receive a grant from the 
Government funds 

(c) Unaided 01 private schools — ^1 e schools which do not receive 
any financial assistance from Government funds It must be 
remembered that the unaided schools considered in this survey do 
not necessarily include all schools which are not either Government 
or aided , there may be private schools without the cognisance of 
the Department The Malay vernacular schools are all type (a) 
— school buildings, quarters for staff, equipment and books are all 
provided by Government For the schools of the other systems, 
the statistics for Government and aided schools have been grouped 
together and shown separately from those for the unaided or 
private schools 
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Before considering the educational statistics in detail, it is neces- 
sary to note carefully the racial composition of the population of the 
territory The estimated population by race, December 31st, 1936 
(accoidmg to the Malayan Yeai Book, 1937), is given in Table i 
It will be seen that the Chinese constitute approximately 61 per cent 
and 42 per (;ent of the total population m the S S and F M S 
lespectively The next largest group is the Malays (25 per cent 
and 35 pel cent approximately) the Indians bemg the third largest 
group (ii per cent and 22 per cent approximately) But these 
figures alone do not give a complete picture, as the numbers of the 
Chinese and Indians are affected to a large extent by immigiation 
and emigration The age distributions for the M^ays, Chinese 
and Indian populations, accordmg to the 1931 census, are shown in 
Diagiam i on page 100 The effect of the immigration of adult 
males (and to a certain extent adult females) appears very clearly , 
for example, although there are more Chinese than Malays in the 
F M S , yet there are moie Malay children than Chmese children 


TABLE 1— STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND FEDER- 
ATED MALAY STATES ESTIMATED POPULATION 
BY RAGE, DECEMBER 31st, 1936 (ACCORDING TO 
MALAYAN YEAR BOOK, 1937) 



SIBAITS srr 

riEMENTS 

1 TEDtRATEU MALAV STATES 




lOPuaAHOK 

PFRCENTAGE 

Jiuropeana 


1 2 

8,713 

06 

Eurasians 

U,250 

1 0 

4,746 

02 

Malays 

’95,666 

24 6 

662,484 

361 

Chmese 

732,843 

61 2 

784,698 

41 6 

Indians 

132,367 

11 0 

409,961 

21 7 

Others 

11,608 

1 0 

16,548 

0 9 

1 otal j 

1,198,667 

100 0 

1,887,160 

100 0 


The emigration and immigration figures for 1936 (for British 
Malaya as a whole) are shown in Table 2 It would appear from 
these figures, and Diagram 2 on page loi, that probably three- 
quarters of the Chinese and Indians could be considered as “ settled ” 
populations, but m the absence of statistics relating to the period of 
residence it is impossible to state exactly what proportion of the 
population IS permanently resident in Malaya 



DIAGRAM 1 —EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF BRITISH MALAYA 
Enrolment in the different types of schools and length of course {Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States only) 
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DIAGRAM 2— AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OP MALAY, CHINESE AND INDIAN POPULATIONS IN BRITISH 
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TABLE 2 —IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 
(BRITISH MALAYA), 1936 



Europeans 

Eurasians 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Malays 

North Indians 
South Indians 
Others 


9,732 

434 


2,098 


174,186 

(i5,398 

14,442 

11,913 

12,784 


491 


69,424 

29,341 



1,578 

31 

157 

22,872 

<1,466 

1,104 

1,680 


1,366 

33 

136 


16,818 



2,696 

1,364 


Europeans 

Eurasians 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Malays 

North Indians 
South Indians 
Others 


16,846 

424 

1,678 

143,448 

69,274 

13,208 

15,992 

14,473 


416 

436 

36,214 

29,768 

1,442 

7,333 

7,072 


1,601 

2‘) 

182 

16,376 

9,467 

936 

2,596 

2,428 


1,328 

23 

168 

10,460 

6,604 

652 

1,663 

1,480 


Euiopeans 

Eurasians 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Malays 

North Indians 
South Indians 
Others 


Excess (+) or Deeicit (— ) Arrivals 


2,243 

416 

77 


18 

2 

420 

67 

- 25 

)0,737 

33,210 

6,496 

- 3,876 

- 427 

- 2 

1,234 

462 

168 

6,921 

- 1,139 

2,085 

- 1,689 

- 217 

124 


38 

10 

- 23 
6,868 

- 21 
207 

1,042 
- 126 


Annual Report on the Social and Economic Progress of the People of the 
Straits Settlements, 1936, Table III, pages 96-100 


I Vernacular Education 

The original data are given in Tables 3 to 8, and these figures 
have been presented graphically m Diagrams 3 and 4 on page 103 In 
examining and comparingthe figures showing the enrolment expressed 
as a percentage of the estimated population in the corresponding age- 
groups, It must be remembered that the ages of the pupils enrolled 
in the different classes were not given and, therefore, the presence 
of over-age and retarded pupils m the classes could not be directly 
detected It is obvious from these results, however, that a large 
proportion of the pupils m the lower classes are over-age or retarded 
This fact is clearly recognised by the Education Department, and 
they appear to be doing all in their power to correct these defects 
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centage figuies m ceitain classes to be gi eater than lOO, but it is to 
be hoped that accurate age statistics will be available in the near 
future, so that the actual percentage figures can be obtained 

It IS convenient to considei the figures separately for each race 
Indeed, under piesent conditions and in view of differences in the 
official policy in regard to the education of the diffa'^ent races, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to make accurate comparisons 
of the faalities available for the education of members of the 
different races 


(a) Malay Vetnacular Schools 

The accepted length of the school course is four years, but in 
some cases the course is extended for a further one oi two years 
The instruction is in Malay thioughout the course The general 
policy IS to give a sound tiaining m “ the three R’s,” but at the same 
time to Uy to foster an mterest in agriculture and the other business 
of the villages The aim in boy’s education is to give a general and 
practical education to those who will remain on the land or find local 
employment for which a knowledge of English is not essential 
The tiaining given in the girls’ schools is similar with legard to the 
general education and, m addition, tiaining is given in homecraft, 
needlework, etc Girls are encouraged to attend boys’ schools, 
and some boys attend girls’ schools, but the legulations impose a 
maximum age limit of 12 years for one of the sexes in mixed 
schools 

Education is free in the Malay boys’ and girls’ schools — 1 e these 
are all Government schools Attendance is compulsory for boys 
between the ages of 7 and 14 who live within a radius of miles 
of the school m the S S or 2 miles in the F M S , and who have not 
passed the Standard IV examination Attendance is not com- 
pulsory for girls 

The data regarding Malay vernaculai education are given in 
Tables 3 and 4 , these have been presented graphically in Diagrams 
3B and 4B It will be seen that girls’ education is not as full) 
developed as boys’ There is considerable wastage in the girls’ 
schools, both in the S S and F M S , and also in the boys’ schools 
in the F M S 

These results are interestmg, in that they suggest the facilities 
are adequate for boys, but require considerable expansion in the 
case of gills’ education The results also indicate that there must 
be a large number of over-age and/01 retarded pupils m the lower 
standards, at least m the boys’ schools Also, in the Straits Settle- 
ments, there are an unusually large number of boys enrolled in 
Standard IV It is not clear how this situation has arisen, but it 
seems to be partly due to the fact that many of the boys remain in 
the schools after passmg Standard IV and are still classed as enrolled 
in this standard, and also to an unusual number of* retarded pupils 
This situation arises only m Penang, but a similar one occurs in 
Standard V m Malacca 
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TABLE 3 —STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1936 
MALAY VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 



rSTIMAlLD POPULATION * I 

ENKOLMENT 

t 

1 PESCEBTAOE’ 

liOYS 


EOYS 

CEES 

BOVS 

O.BES 

6-7 

3,825 

3,825 

4,433 

2,047 

116 

03 0 

7-8 

3,745 

3,746 

4,128 

1,861 

110 

49 7 

8-9 

3,670 

3,670 

3,703 

1,211 

101 

33 0 

9-10 

3,690 

3,590 

4,558 

1,183 

127 

33 0 

10-11 

3,516 

3,515 

2,919 

278 

83 1 

7 9 

11-12 

3,440 

3,440 

328 

13 

9 6 

0 4 

Total 

21,785 

21,785 

20,069 

6,593 “ 

92 1 

30 3 


Estimated for 1936 

® Enrolment expressed as a percentage of the estimated population in the 
corresponding age-group 

“ In addition, there are 34 girls enrolled in Domestic Science classes 


TABLE 4— FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1936 
MALAY VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 


AOE 

ESX.MAXKE. 


EBHOE. 


1 PERCENTAGE ® 


BOVS 

QI«LS 

BOVS 

O.BES 

BOVS 

CHES 

6-7 

8,576 

8,675 

10,900 

6,523 

127 

64 4 

7-8 

8,400 

8,400 

7,740 

3,495 

92 1 

41 6 

8-q 

8,240 

8,240 

6,620 

2,231 

80 3 

27 1 

9-10 

8,060 

8,060 

6,410 

1,521 

67 1 

18 9 

10-11 

7,885 

7,885 

6,160 

1,136 

66 4 

14 4 

11-12 

7,710 

7,716 

659 

16 

72 

0 2 

Total 

48,875 

48,875 

36,389 

13,921 

74 6 

28 5 


1 Estimated for 1936 
“ Enrolment expressed as a 
corresponding age-gi oup 
® Approximations only {on 
Report) 


pereentage of the estimated population in the 
basts of percentage figures given in Education 


{b) Chinese Vernacular Schools 

The primary course m Chinese schools normally lasts for six 
years , the first four years are called Lower Pnmary and the 
remaining two years Upper Primary The secondary course lasts 
for SIX years, three of junior classes and three of senior classes 
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Complete figures weie not given foi enrolment m the different 
classes, but only foi the broad gioups ot primaiy and secondaiy 
Fiom the figuies which are available it would appear that there are 
very few pupils eniolled in the highei classes of the secondary 
schools It IS to be hoped that more detailed statistics will be 
available m later reports , 

There were no Government Primary Chinese schools in the S S , 
and only two m the F M S The Government assists the Chinese 
vernacular education by a system of grants-in-aid, but there are 
numerous private schools which do not receive financial assistance 
from the Government The Education Department has little, if 
any, control over many of these unaided schools In the private 
schools the native dialects of the pupils are used as the medium of 
instruction, but in the others Kuo Yue or Colloquial Mandarin 
IS used English is taught m almost every school, but unfortunately 
m many cases the teachers have not the proper qualifications to 
teach English Very many of the teachers have been educated 
in China 

The data regarding Chinese vernacular education are given in 
Tables 5 and 6 and are shown graphically in Diagrams 3 A and 4 A 
It will be seen that girls’ education lags far behind that of the boys , 
and there appears to be room for expansion even for the latter It 
should be noted that there are roughly tvnce as many enrolled in the 
unaided as m the aided primary schools of the S S , but the 
position is almost exactly reversed in the F M S In the absence 
of the necessary statistics, however, it is impossible to discussTEe”’ 
problems of retardation, wastage and over-age pupils in these 
schools 


TABLE 5— STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1936 
CHINESE VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 



0-12 I 43,110 I 7,728 I 18,033 I 26,761 I 17 9 
12-18 41,900 697 '526 1,222 1 7 


Girls 

6-12 I 40,560 I 3,725 I 5,297 I 9,022 | 9 2 I 111 I 22 3 

12-18 29,930 629 23 652 2 1 0 1 2 2 


* EsUmatedfor 1936 {jmmamed) * 

^ Enrolment expressed as a percentage of the estimated population tn the 
corresponding age-group 
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TABLE 6— FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1936 
CHINESE VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 



1 41,470 1 

16,023 1 

Boys 

9,203 1 24,226 I 

36 2 1 

22 2 1 

1 36,130 1 

613 

269 772 1 

14 1 

0 7 

1 30,670 1 

5,449 1 

3,104 1 8,953 1 

U9 1 

8 6 1 

24,030 I 

213 

62 275 

09 

0 3 


' Estimates fot 1936 {excluding those married) 

“ Emolment expiessed as a petcentage of the estimated population in the 
corresponding age-gioup 


TABLE 7 —STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1936 
TAMIL VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 



Boys 


6-7 

948 

1 716 

320 

1,055 

77 6 

33 8 

111 3 

7-8 

927 

219 

95 

314 

23 6 

10 3 

33 9 

8-9 

908 

141 

61 

202 

15 5 

6 7 

22 2 

9-10 

887 

87 

38 

125 

9 8 

43 

14 1 

10-11 

1,020 

67 

25 

82 

66 

24 

80 

11-12 

1,000 

6 

3 

9 

0 6 

03 

0 9 

Total 

6,690 

1,245 

542 

1,787 

21 9 

9 6 

31 4 




6-7 

906 

466 

139 

606 

51 4 

16 4 

66 8 

7-8 

887 

139 

12 

181 

16 7 

47 

20 4 

8-9 

870 

90 

27 

117 

10 4 

3 1 

13 6 

9-10 

849 

56 

16 

72 

6 6 

1 9 

8 5 

10-11 

637 

17 

11 

48 

5 8 

1 7 

76 

n-12 

623 

5 


<> 

0 8 

02 

1 0 

Total 

4,770 

793 

236 

1,029 

16 6 

5 0 

21 6 


Estimated for 1916 

“ Enrolment expnessed as a percentage of the estimated population in the 
corresponding age-group 

® Estimates only {on basis of enrolment in the diffeient classes in Government 
and aided schools) 
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TABLE 8 —FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1936 
TAMIL VERNACULAR SCHOOLS 



Boys 


6-7 

3,840 

6,073 

937 

6,010 

133 0 

24 4 

166 4 

7-8 

3,760 

2,133 

394 

2,627 

66 7 

10 6 

07 2 

8-9 

3,690 

1,312 

243 

1,664 

35 6 

6 6 

42 1 

9-10 

3,690 

911 

168 

1,079 

25 4 

4 6 

30 0 

10-H 

3,340 

664 

104 

668 

16 9 

3 1 

20 0 

11-12 

3,260 

110 

20 

130 

34 

0 6 

1 40 

Total 

21,480 

10,103 

1,866 

11,968 

47 0 

8 7 

65 7 


Girls 


G-7 

3,686 

3,467 

483 

3,960 1 

94 1 

[ 13 1 

107 2 

7-8 

3,600 

769 

107 

876 ' 

214 

30 

24 4 

8-9 

3,620 

407 

67 

464 

11 6 

' 16 

13 2 

9-10 

3,440 

248 

34 

282 

72 

1 0 

82 

10-11 

2,490 

104 

16 

119 

42 

06 

4 8, 

11-12 

2,430 

17 

2 

19 

07 

0 1 

08'' 

Total 

19,160 

6,012 

698 

6,710 

26 2 

3 6 

29 8 

1 Estimated for 1936 






“ Enrolment expressed as a 

: percentage of the estimated populatio 

n in the 

corresponding age-group 







* Estimates only (fin basts of enrolment tn the diffet ent classes in Government 
and aided schools) 


(c) Indian {Tamil) Vernacular Schools 
The full course lasts for six years, but very few of the children 
remain in school long enough to complete the full course Tamil 
IS used as the medium of instruction throughout the course The 
usual framing in “ the three R’s ” is given, with composition and 
geography in the higher classes, but suitable textbooks in Tamil 
are difficult to obtam for certain subjects The Tamil schools are 
not able to give much practical education, and are generally behind 
the Malay schools m this respect 

There are no Government Tamil schools in the S S , but there 
are thirteen Government Tamil schools in the F M S, The other 
schools may be estate, mission or private schools run for profit by the 
proprietor-teacher The estate schools are those established, some 
voluntarily and others on the order of the ControllSr of Labour, on 
the various estates employing Indian labourers The education is 
entirely free on the estates, and for poor children in the mission 
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schools In most cases the teachers have been educated m India, 
but, as the salary paid is generally very small, nearly all the teachers 
are untiained Attendance is not compulsory for Indian children 
The data regarding Tamil vernacular education are given in 
Tables 7 and 8, and shown graphically in Diagrams 3C and 4C 
As in the caSe of Malays and Chinese, it is seen iJiat girls’ education 
lags far behind that of boys’, although there appears to be a need for 
expansion even in the latter The most outstandmg feature revealed 
in the figures and diagrams is the enormous v?astage, with the result- 
ing disproportionate number of pupils enrolled m the first (i e the 
primary) class It is clear that there must be a large number of 
over-age and/or retaided pupils in this class, and probably also in 
the higher classes 


II English Education 

The “ English ” schools, 1 e schools in which English is the sole 
medium of instruction, are open to pupils of any race or class The 
majority of the pupils are Chinese, 70 per cent and 48 per cent 
in the S S and F M S respectively, but there aie also some pupils 
of almost every racial origin in these schools The training covers 
a period of eleven years, seven years’ primary and four years’ 
secondary work The pupils m the last two years of the secondary 
course prepare for the Cambridge Junior and School Certificate 
Examinations Attendance is not compulsory in English schools 
The English schools are of three types 
(a) Preparatoiy (feeder) schools for secondary schools 
( 5 ) Secondary schools with primary departments 
(c) Purely secondary schools 

The mission schools are generally of the second type, as they 
prefer (on religious grounds) to keep their pupils from infancy to 
adolescence The Government, other aided and private schools 
are of various types The Government afternoon schools (in 
Singapore, S S only) are schools using m the afternoon the 
buildings of the Government schools which have morning sessions 
only They are staffed by qualified teachers who are without 
employment, and accommodate pupils who are unable to gain 
admission €0 the morning schools The promising boj^ m after- 
noon schools are drafted mto mornmg schools as opportunity 
occurs 

As mentioned above, there are special two-year Malay classes to 
enable pupils from the Malay vernacular schools to enter the 
English schools The Malay pupils enter these special classes 
after passing Standard IV in the Malay vernacular schools, and are 
given an mtensiye training m speaking and writing Enghsh At the 
end of this period the majority jom Standard FV m the English 
schools, but the best pupils are usually able to join Standard V, and 
the others may be so poor as to be fit only for Standard III 
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Feel tn “ English ” Schools 

Fees are charged m all “ English ” schools, but “ free ” education 
may be gi anted under ceitain circumstances in the Government and 
aided schools Free education to children of laces other than 
Malay is gianted m necessitous cases, usually where there has been 
an unforeseeable change in the circumstances of the parents aftei 
the children have started school The mission schools are per- 
mitted to give free education at Government expense to 5 per cent 
of their pupils in classes up to and including Standard VI, and to 
10 per cent of the pupils in their secondary classes The Malay 
pupils are treated ddferently, and the regulations are different for 
boys and girls Malay boys are received as free scholars if they 
pass Standard IV in a vernacular school m time to join the English 
school before the age of ii In addition, some are given scholar- 
ships of laj od to £14 a year in the S S and 41 od to 
,^14 a year in the F M S Malay girls may be granted free education 
if they pass Standard III in a vernacular school and if they are of 
reasonable age In addition, in the F M S some girls may receive 
scholarships of £14 a year The girls are not placed in special 
classes, but receive what special treatment is possible The per- 
centage of pupils of the different races receiving free education in 
the Government and aided schools are shown in Tables 13 and 14 
for the S S and F M S respectively It will be seen tlkt4he 
proportion of Malays receiving free education is very large IB' 
actual numbers, however, there are more Chinese than Malay 
pupils receivmg free education in the S S , but the position is 
reversed in the F M S It has been impossible to ascertain the 
number of Malay pupils who enter English schools without first 
passing through a vernacular school, but it is hoped that detailed 
statistics of enrolment by race in each class may become available 
in later reports 


Enrolment 

The data of enrolment in the different classes in Government and 
aided and unaided schools in the S S and F M S are shown in 
Tables 9 and ii respectively (excludmg Malay boys enrolled in the 
Special Malay classes) These have been presented graphically in 
Diagram 5 on page in It will be seen that the enrolment is greatest 

in the higher standards of the primary course This is partly due to 
the Malay pupils from the Special Malay classes entering these higher 
standards, and partly to a fall in the number of admissions m recent 
years Wastage and retardation appear to be negligible, but 
accurate figures m regard to these factors are not available 
The data of enrolment m the English schools for the different 
races are given m Tables 10 and 12, which show ajso the enrolment 
expressed as a percentage of the estimated (unmarried) 6-17 
population These latter figures have been piesented graphically 
in Diagram 6 on page iii It is rather surprising to note the small 
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TABLE 9— STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1936 EN- 
ROLMENT IN “ENGLISH” SCHOOLS (ALL 
RAGES) 




BO. 




OIH, 



UAssrs 



UNAIDLD 

oovra. 

MCKBAKB 

..orn 

UNAIDED 


MOaaiKO 


mXAB 

rOTAB 

MouBiaa 


TOIAB 


Primary 

1,693 

108 

1,801 

1,034 

892 

4 

896 

455 

II 

1,493 

124 

1,617 

649 

920 

3 

923 

304 

Standard 

I 

1,510 

96 

1,606 

566 

933 


933 

232 

II 

1,631 

88 

1,719 

516 

872 


872 

196 

III 

1,648 

103 

1,761 

628 

877 


877 

182 

IV 

1,946 

67 

2,012 

423 

917 


917 

162 

V 

1,844 

91 


432 

685 


685 


VI 

1,694 

88 

1,082 

394 

680 


650 

66 

VII 

1,471 

64 

1,626 

370 

486 


486 

32 

JC 

1,252 

43 

1,295 

417 

274 


274 

12 

sc 

929 

10 

939 

162 

208 


208 

6 

Total 

17,010 

872 

17,882 

1 

6,181 

7,713 

7 

7,720 

1,722 


In addition, there are 338 Malay boys enrolled in the Special Malay 
classes of Government and aided schools 


TABLE 10— STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1936 EN- 
ROLMENT IN “ENGLISH” SCHOOLS BY RACES 



^TIONfeiS? TCARS* 

1 ENROLMENT I 

1 LRCKNTAGE ® 


BOVS 

OIBBS 

BOVS 

OIRBS 

BOVS 

OIBDS 

Europeans and 
Eurasians 

2,630 

2,386 

1,790 

1,673 

70 75 

66 9 

Malays 

36,600 

34,600 

1,709 i 

170 

4 67 

0 49 

Chinese 

77,300 

66,400 

16,755 ! 

6,333 

21 7 

9 54 

Indians 

11,300 

6,900 

3,090 

1,106 

27 3 

16 0 

Others 

1,214 

1,078 

357 

260 

29 4 

24 1 


1 Estimated for 1936 {unmarried) 

“ Enrolment expressed as a percentage of the estimated 6-17 yeats population 
{unmanied) 
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TABLE 11 —FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1936 
ENROLMENT IN “ENGLISH” SCHOOLS (ALL 
RACES) 



BOVS 

GIRLS 


GOVERNMrNT 

VKaiOBO 


OKAIORB 


962 

1,128 

527 

401 

>. n 

928 

567 

517 

246 


1,203 

678 

541 

207 

.. n 

1,107 

487 

560 

123 

„ III 

1,062 

488 

616 

68 

>. IV 

1,219 

390 

578 

38 

.. V 

1,171 

279 

662 

14 

.. VI 

1,066 

229 

446 

46 

» VII 

997 

207 

315 

6 

Junior Classes 

778 

391 

190 

41 

Senior Classes 

622 

110 

127 

1 

Total 

11,106 

4,963 

4,968 

1,190 


In addition, theie arc 680 boys and 23 girls (Malays) enrolled in the 
Special Malay classes of Government and aided schools 


TABLE 12— FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1936 
ENROLMENT IN “ENGLISH” SCHOOLS BY 
RACES 




ENROLMEN f 

BERCBNaAOE* 


BOVS 

OIRLS 

BOVS 

GIRLS 

BOVS 

OIRLS 

Europeans and 
Eurasians 

920 

890 

683 

697 

74 2 

67 1 

Malays 

86,200 

76,400 

2,688 

366 

3 15 

0 48 

Chinese 

71,200 

57,600 

7,773 

3,150 

10 9 

6 48 

Indians 

37,100 

26,820 

5,408 

1,936 

14 6 

7 22 

Others 

1,410 

910 

192 

133 

13 6 

14 6 


^ Estimated for 1936 (unmarried) 

“ Enrolment expiesscd as a percentage of the estimated 6-17 years population 
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TABLE 13 —STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1936 NATION- 
ALITY AND SEX OF PUPILS RECEIVING FREE 
EDUCATION IN “ENGLISH” SCHOOLS (GOV- 
ERNMENT AND GOVERNMENT-AIDED ONLY) 




RECBIVING 

comauucuT Ind 

PERCENTAGC OF 

BO.S 

OIBBS 

BOYS 

Class 

BOVS 

oiars 

Europeans and 







Eurasians 

296 

361 

1,617 “ 

1,438'* 

19 4 

25 1 

Malaysians 

904 

61 

1,374 

141 i 

65 8 

43 3 

Chinese 

1,112 

291 

11,848 

5,080 

9 4 

5 7 

Indians 

182 

52 

1,981 

818 

92 

6 4 

Others 

27 

16 

226 I 

225 

12 0 

6 7 

Total 

2,620 

780 

10,945 

7,702 

149 

10 1 


^ According to Appendix IX, page 96, Annual Education Report 
* According to Appendix XXI, page 113 , excludes pupils enrolled in 
Government afternoon “ English ” schools. Annual Education Report 
® Eurasians only 


TABLE 14— FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1936 
NATIONALITY AND SEX OF PUPILS RECEIVING 
FREE EDUCATION IN “ENGLISH” SCHOOLS 
(GOVERNMENT AND GOVERNMENT-AIDED 
ONLY) 



NUMBERS RECEIVING 
FRED EDUCATION ^ 

GOVERNMENT AND 
AIDED ENGLISH i 

SCHOOLS * 

PHRCENIAGD 01 


BOVS 

OIBIS 

BOYS 

cars 

BOVS 

cars 

Europeans and 
Eurasians 

75 

123 

529 » 

446 ■* 

14 2 

27 6 

Malaysians 

1,680 

204 

2,373 

363 

I 66 6 

66 2 

Chinese 

261 

5,486 

2,812 

6 5 

9 3 

Indians 

131 

106 

3,102 

1,592 

42 

6 7 

Others 

7 

20 

94 

104 

7 5 

19 2 

Total j 

2,150 

714 

11,684 

5,317 

18 6 

13 4 


According to Appendix IX, page 93, Annual Education Report 
^ According to Appendix XXI, page 111, Annual Education Report 
Eurasians ordv 
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percentages for Malays, but these figures may underestimate the true 
position, as the ages of the pupils were not given The percentages 
are small also for the other races, except for Europeans and 
Eurasians, but this is due mamly to the fact that the majority of 
children attend vernacular schools 

It would he useful and interesting to know what proportion of the 
children of each race are actually enrolled in schools — ^vernaculai 
and English, but in the absence of accurate age statistics for the 
children enrolled in schools it is impossible even to estimate this 
proportion In this connection it should be noted that the various 
percentages shown in Appendices XXI in the Annual Reports on 
Education in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States for 
the year 1936 do not present a true picture In the first place, the 
total population figures shown refer to the 1921 census, and not the 
1931 census Secondly, the enrolment is shown as a percentage 
of the 5-20 years population, and none of the courses covers a 
period of fifteen years Thirdly, the enrolment figures in the 
different schools are added together without taking into account the 
length of the course in each The figures given in these appendices 
form a very valuable summary of enrolment figures, but they would 
be more useful if the percentage figures were adjusted and shown 
in a different form 

Co-education is not a policy of the department, and separate 
schools are arranged for boys and girls wherever possible There 
are a few boys in girls’ schools and also a few girls in boys’ schools, 
but the numbers are very small, and this is allowed only where 
facilities for the girls (or boys) do not yet exist 


III Vocational and Higher Education 
A Straits Settlements 
(1) Technical Education 

There were no technical schools conducted by the Education 
Department, but there was one pnvate techmeal school m Singapore 
In addition, pupils from the Straits Settlements may be admitted 
to the Government Techmeal School at Kuala Lumpur in the 
F M S , and a certain amount of technical training could be 
obtained at evening classes, i e as adult education 

(11) Commercial Education 

There were four Government and aided institutions which give 
a complete commercial education These were the Commercial 
Departments of Raffles Institution, the St Joseph’s Institution and 
the French Convent in Singapore, and the Government Commercial 
Day School, Penang The students are expected to hold the 
Cambridge Junior Certificate at least, and the course lasts from 
i| to 2 years In Singapore, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
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tion and two private schools give a fairly complete course m com- 
mercial subjects to pupils past the ordinary school age, and other 
schools give a ceitam amount of commercial training, but not a 
complete commercial education 


(ui) Industrial Education 

There are three Government and aided schools which give an 
industrial education— the Government trade school in Singapore, 
the trade school in Penang and the trade school in Malacca There 
is also a private trade school in Singapore The Government 
trade school in Singapore supplies three-year courses in general 
mechanics, electrical training and plumbing The Penang trade 
school supplies a thiee-yeai course in general mechanics , the 
Government renuts the fees of 25 per cent of the students The 
Malacca trade school supplies a two-year training in carpentry , 
assistance was given to a number of needy and deserving students 


(iv) Musical Education 

There were two private schools of music registered in the Colony, 
cne in Singapore and one in Penang 


(v) Teacher Training 

(а) Teachers in Malay Vernacular Schools 

Pupils of the Malay vernacular schools who are to become teachers 
are first appointed pupil teachers They study and teach until the 
age of 16, when they sit for an examination and, if successful, are 
admitted to the Sultan Idris Traimng College, Tanjong Malim 
Here they aie given a three-year course m ordinary school subjects, 
handicrafts and gardening, and practical teaching The medium 
of instruction is Malay There were 371 pupils at the Sultan Idris 
Trainmg College in 1936, 167 from the F M S , 104 from the S S , 
86 from the Unfederated Malay States, a from Brunei, 2 from 
Sarawak, 5 students taking a post-graduate course and 5 craft 
students 

(б) Teachers in Chinese Vernacular Schools 

There was no Government Chinese “ teachers ” training class 
in the S S , but four girls’ schools m Singapore and two m Penang 
had “ normal ” sections The majority of men teachers have been 
educated m China, but the teachers of English were usually pupils 
of the local English schools. 

(c) Teachers in Tamil Vernacular Schdols 

There were no facihties available in the S S for training these 
teachers 
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(d) Teachers tn English Schools 

Teachers m the English schools who aie appointed locally are 
recruited from Raffles College graduates or teachers (women only) 
who have completed the three-year primary normal class course 
The data relating to vocational education are shown m the 
table below* which shows the enrolment by race in the different 
Government and private vocational schools 

(vi) University and Collegiate Education 
Post-secondary education is supplied by the King Edward VII 
College of Medicine and Raffles College, neither of which is directly 
connected with the Education Department, although the Director of 
Education is a member of both governing councils There were 
65 boys and 30 girls from the S S attending Raffles College, and 
156 boys and 32 girls from the S S attending the College of 
Medicine 

TABLE 15 —RACES OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOV- 
ERNMENT AND PRIVATE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS (ACCORDING TO APPENDIX XXI, 
PAGE 113 , ANNUAL EDUCATION REPORT) 



nuacMaHT 


FEMALE 

Eurasians 

187 

73 

Malaysians 

208 

27 

Chinese 

621 

103 

Indians 

113 

14 

Others 

16 

7 

Total 

1,146 

224 


In addition, two Queen’s Scholarships aie awarded annually, 
and there appear to be some 285 ex-students from the S S pursuing 
higher studies at universities 

Theie are no professional colleges or institutions under the 
control of the Education Department m the S S Students from 
the S S may, however, attend the Techmcal School at Kuala 
Lumpur, or the School of Agriculture, in the F M S 

B Federated Malay States 
(1) Technical Education 

Technical education was given only m the Technical School, 
Kuala Lumpur ' This institution is described later under Univer- 
sity and Collegiate Education, as it is classed m the Report as a 
School or College of Engineering 
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(u) Commeraal Education 

There die no commercial schools oi depaitmentb, but a certain 
amount of commercial training appears to be given m the English 
schools 

(in) Industrial Education « 

The three trade schools in the F M S were at Kuala Lumpur, 
Ipoh and Bagan Serai The courses at Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh 
are of three years’ duration and are designed to tram youths to be 
fitters and motor mechanics The majority of the pupils receive 
free education and a subsistence allowance , Malays are given 
preference in the selection of applicants for admission to these 
schools The thud school supphes a three-year course in 
caipentry and elementary cabinet-making to Malays of the neigh- 
bouring villages The pupils do not leceive subsistence allowances , 
and theie is not tlie same keenness to enter the carpentry school as 
is the case in the other two schools at Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh 

(iv) Teachet Tiaimng 
(a) Teachers in Malay Vernacular Schools 
Regulations and conditions are the same as in the S S (see A v (a) 
above) Normal classes for the training of Malay women teachers 
are supplied at two centres, Kuala Lumpur and Klang 

{b) Teachers in Chinese Vernacular Schools 
Normal classes were started, with the consent of the Depaitment, 
m 1936 in two schools in Selangor (one boys’ and one mixed) 
The courses m Selangor extend for four yeais after higher primary, 
but m Perak one course (of two years) starts fiom second-year 
junior middle and one (of three years) from first year junior 
middle 

(c) Teachers in Tamil Vernacular Schools 
There are no facilities in the F M S for Tamil teacher training , 
the teachers in these schools have received their education and 
training in India 


{d) Teachers in English Schools 

Locally appointed teachers in the English schools are usually 
trained at noimal classes held at two centres in Perak and at one 
centie m each of the other three states The students, men and 
women, are required to possess Cambridge School Ceitificates, and 
are attached to an Enghsh school for three years of study and teach- 
ing Their certificates are awarded after passing an examination 
at the end of the three years and teaching for two fuhher years in a 
school In addition, a noimal class for women teachers only was 
started in Selangor m 1936 
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The data relating to eniolment in vocational schools are shown 
in Table i6 


(v) Univenity and Collegiate Education 
There are no facilities available foi arts and science university 
education in ihe F M S , but students may attend Raffles College 
or the King Edward VII College of Mediane in the Straits Settle- 
ments In addition, there are two Queen’s Scholarships awarded 
annually, one of which is reserved for Malays 
There are two professional colleges, the Technical School at 
Kuala Lumpur and the School of Agriculture, Seidang The 
Technical School offers full-time instruction in engineering , 
courses are offered in mil, mechamcal, electrical and telephone 
and telegiaph engineering The majority of the students are 
trained foi technical posts in Government service, but a few private 

TABLE 16 —RAGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOV- 
ERNMENT AND PRIVATE VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS (ACCORDING TO APPENDIX XXI, 
PAGES 110, 111, ANNUAL EDUCATION REPORT) 



1 EhROLMLNT 



lEMAia 

Eurasians 

13 


Malaysians 

066 


Chinese 

32 

Nil 

Indians 

10 


Othei s 

2 


Total j 

732 



fee-paying students are admitted The students seekmg admission 
must have had a good secondary education and preferably some 
training in elemental y science 

The School of Agriculture is not under the control of the Educa- 
tion Department, but is conducted by the Agricultural Department 
Two couises are offered in Malayan agricultuie, one a two-year 
course using English as the medium of instruction, and the othei a 
one-year course with Malay as the medium of mstruction Students 
seekmg admission for the two-year course must hold at least the 
Cambridge School Certificate or its equivalent, but pupils foi the 
one-year course need have passed only the highest standard in a 
Malay vernacular school or the fifth standard m a local English 
school Students land pupils of all races and parts of British Malaya 
are admitted, about one-half of the students are private and fee- 
paymg 
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IV. Analysis of Expenditure on Education 
The expendituie figuies given refer to the gioss expendituie ^ 
on education from Colomal Revenue, i e expenditure on Personal 
Emoluments and by the Education and Public Works Depaitments 
The data are given in Tables 17 and 18 for the Strait^ Settlements 
and Federated Malay States, respectively These figures have 
been presented graphically in Diagrams 7, 8 and 9 on page 12 1 
Diagram 7 shows the gioss expenditure on difl^erent types of 
schools It will be seen that a very large piopoition of the expendi- 
ture IS on English and Malay vernacular schools — 91 5 per cent 
and 88 3 per cent m the S S and F M S respectively In com- 
paring the expenditure on different types, it should be remembered 
that the courses offered do not cover the same period of time — for 
example, the English primary course covers a period of seven years, 
while the Enghsh secondary course covers a period of four years 
It is interesting to note that m the F M S approximately the same 
amount of money is allocated to English as to Malay vernacular 
education, whereas in the S S more than three times as much is 
allocated to English as to Malay vernacular education 

Gross Expenditure on Different Types of Schools 


TABLE 17 —STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 1936 (ACCORD- 
ING TO TABLE ON PAGE 24 , AND APPENDIX 
XXII, PAGE 114 , ANNUAL EDUCATION REPORT) 





ENROLMENT IN 

COST rEU 

TYPES 

CROSS 

PERCENT \GE ! 

GOVERNMENT 

GOVERNMENT 




SCHOOLS 


English 

Secondary 

891,066 

26 2 

6,648 

$ 

134 

Primary 

Vernacular 

1,677,210 

44 5 

18,240 

86 4 

Malay 

773,467 

21 8 

26,346 

30 5 

Chinese 

130,103 

37 

12,550 

10 4 

Tamil 

12,937 

04 

2,280 

6 7 

Commercial 

44,066 

1 2 

223 

197 

Trade 

] 

2 6 

228 

403') 

Techmeal (Evening 

114,101 



tApp 

Classes) 

06 

629 

44 J 

Total 

3,642,928 

100 0 

66,044 

63 7 


Diagram 8 shows the cost per pupil to Colonial Revenue in the 
different types of Government and aided schools The figures 
showing total cost per pupil to all funds are not available, but they 
would be different m many cases, as the present figures depend on 
the proportion of, and grant paid to, aided schools of each type 
1 Including expenditure by Education Board in the S S 
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TABLE 18— FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 1936 (AC- 
CORDING TO TABLE ON PAGE 21, AND APPEN- 
DIX XXII, PAGE 112, 3, ANNUAL EDUCATION 
REPORT) 






GOVERNMENT 

English 

Secondaiy 

Primal y 

Vernaculat 

Malay 

Chinese 

Tamil 

Vocational 

Technical 

Trade 

490,016 
072, '5 14 

l,H7,19'i 

161,576 

103,606 

j. 105,107 

16 4 

10 7 

42 2 

1 (1 

23 

4,618 

12,206 

40,241 

19,807 

16,844 

01 

310 

f 

106 

70 0 

27 2 

8 i 

0 6 

236}^PP 

Total 

3,171,034 

100 0 

102,207 

31 0 


For example, the Malay vernacular schools aie all Government, 
but the Chinese and Tamil schools are almost entirely aided It 
will be seen that the cost per pupil m vocational schools is much 
greater than in any of the other types It should also be remem- 
bered that technical education in the Straits Settlements is given in 
evening classes and not m technical schools 
Diagiam 9 shows the estimated Malay, Chinese and Indian 
population for 1936 (shaded columns) and the estimated expenditure 
on each race in English and vernacular schools The expenditure 
on English education shown m this diagram is proportional to the 
number of pupils of each race in these schools It was impossible, 
under the circumstances, to obtain exact figures, and it was felt that 
these were the best estimates obtainable at present It will be seen 
that, m proportion to total population, more is spent on Malays 
than on members of the other races This is particularly true in 
the F M S , where both the total and proportional expenditure on 
Malays is very much greater than that for other races In both 
cases, however, the expenditure on Malay education appears to be 
mainly for the vernacular schools 

V Increase of Enrolment in Malay Vernacular and 
English Schools and Expenditure on Education (1920-36) 
The data relating to enrolment and expenditure are shown in 
Tables 19-21 The enrolment figures given are average enrolment 
for the yeai , the enrolment varies from term to term, as parents may 
migrate or be transferred These data, therefore, do not corre- 
spond to those given in previous tables, which refer to enrolment on 
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a particular day of the year It was felt, howevei, that the figures 
of average enrolment would give a truer picture of the growth of 
education 

It IS difficult to determine the total expenditure on education, as 
the figures given in different tables do not always agree Foi 
example, for. the Straits Settlements in 1936 we find from Appendix 
XXII, page 1 14, that the Education and Public Works Departments 
spend 13,542,938 on education , in Chaptei III, page 33, that the 
total expendituie was $3,309,122 , from General Table II, page So, 
that the total expenditure iiom all sources was $4,166,301, of which 
552,367,762 was from Colonial Revenue , and from General Table 
VI, page 87, that the total expendituie was $4,166,301, but the 
expenditure from Colonial Revenue was $3,736,027 These dis- 
ci epancies are not discussed in the reports, and it is difficult to decide 
just what is expenditure fiom Colonial Revenue It was decided, 
however, to choose certain sets of figures (see footnotes to included 
tables) and give only those for each year 

(a) Enrolment m Malay Vernacular Schooh 

The data (for boys and girls) are given in Table 19, Columns 3 and 
5 for the S S and F M S respectively, and shown graphically in Dia- 
gram 10 on page 126 It will be seen that the enrolment has increased 
rapidly since 1930, increases of 88 per cent and 132 per cent m the 
S S and F M S respectively The Malay population has also 
increased during this penod, but not at as rapid a rate The 
percentages of average enrolment to Malay population for the two 
census years 1921 and 1931, and for 1936 are shown m Table 20 on 
page 124 

It IS doubtful if the enrolment will continue to increase at its 
present rate, as it would appear (see above discussion and Diagrams 
3B and 4B) that the majority of the Malay boys of the appropriate 
age are already enrolled in schools The education of girls could 
be expanded, but this depends on many factors, some of which, 
eg the attitude of the parents, are beyond the control of the 
Department of Education The population seems to be increasing, 
however, so additional facilities will have to be arranged to cope with 
this increase 

Separate figures for average enrolment of boys and girls could not 
be obtained, as the figures are given separately only for boys’ schools 
and girls’ schools In the S S at the end of November 1936, for 
example, theie were 3,334 girls enrolled m girls’ schools and 
3,393 girls enrolled in boys’ schools, so that the figures by type oi 
school would be of little value for this purpose 

{b) Enrolment tn Engluh Schools 

English schools have been m existence for over 60 years, but the 
period 1920-36 was chosen for this survey because of the change 
in the grant-in-aid system resulting from the report of the 1919 
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TABLE 19 —GROWTH OF MALAY VERNACULAR AND 
ENGLISH EDUCATION (GOVERNMENT AND 
AIDED SCHOOLS ONLY) 


YEAR 

1 STRVITS SCTTLEMEMTS 


lAIAYSYAXES 



enmT^enx in 


1920 

17,602 

12,979 

9,061 

20,319 

1921 

18,661 

14,100 

9,983 

21,865 

1922 

19,157 

14,943 

10,757 

24,333 

1923 

19,384 

16,024 

11,610 

25,176 

1924 

20,472 

16,891 

12,764 

27,410 

1925 

21,721 

17,687 

13,876 

29,227 

1926 

21,741 

17,719 

14,766 

30,261 

1927 

23,166 

18,044 

15,702 

31,298 

1928 

24,078 

19,655 

16,449 

32,766 

1929 

24,830 

20,471 

17,377 

37,346 

1930 

26,723 

22,306 

18,166 

39,006 

1931 

26,282 

23,009 

18,309 

40,408 

1932 

26,381 

23,657 

17,477 

41,273 

1933 

25,167 

22,843 

16,417 

39,976 

1934 

26,071 

23,497 

16,808 

41,697 

1936 

26,293 

23,816 

16,496 

43,146 

1936 

25,140 

24,469 

16,885 

47,101 


^ Average enrolment for the year 


TABLE 20 —PERCENTAGE OF AVERAGE ENROL- 
MENT IN MALAY VERNACULAR SCHOOLS TO 
TOTAL MALAY POPULATION 


1921 

1931 

1936 



5 63 
8 07 
8 28 


AVERAGE 


AEAY POPUEAflON 
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TABLE 21 —PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURE ON 
EDUCATION FROM COLONIAL REVENUE TO 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE FROM COLONIAL 
REVENUE, 1929-36 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
1030 


IT EXPEMDlinRE Oh EDIJCAIIOH : 


STRAnS SETTLEMENTS 


6 81 
6 78 
6 57 


4 91 
6 48 
6 25 
8 00 
6 70 


* Arcotdmg to General Table II of the Annual Education Reports {data 
menot available for reaii 1920-1928, mdusive) 


TABLE 22 —EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 



1 STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

1 EEDERATED MALAY STATES 

YEAR 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


DEPAOTMEOT^ 


E^EP^rSt* 

KKVENOI 

1920 “ 

1,463,299 


1,359,169 

2 

1921 

1,462,108 


1,604,078 


1922 

1,644,746 


1,806,068 


1923 

1,910,866 


1,867,986 


1924 

2,307,380 


2,463,920 


1920 

2,439,021 


2,684,893 


1920 

2,939,915 


1,215,628 


1927 

3,049,996 


3,833,678 


1928 

3,141,690 


4,308,363 


1929 

3,460,686 

2,472,124 

4,320,961 

4,320,961 

1930 

3,722,260 

2,620,755 

4,065,921 

4,066,921 

1931 

3,808,020 

2,667,708 

4,030,061 

4,030,051 

1932 

3,533,567 

2,131,951 

3,313,890 

3,361,821 

1933 

3,016,003 

2,068,321 

2,926,069 

3,050,666 

1914 1 

3,000,252 

2,034,803 

2,628,197 

2,691,065 

1930 

2,998,758 

2,082,432 

2,907,399 

3,077,932 

1936 

3,309,122 

2,167,762 

3,231,122 

3,359,761 


^ According to tables given in Chapter III of the Annual Education Reports 
It includes expenditure by the Education Board in the S S 

® According to General Table 11 in the Annual Education Repot ts (data are 
not available yean 1920-28, inclusive) 

“ Includes 1919 grants to aided English schools 



DIAGRAM 10— GROWTH OF MALAY VERNACUIAR AND 
ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1920-36 


(Government and Aided Schools only) 



DIAGRAM 11 —INCREASE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 1920-36 



[26 
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Committee Since 1920 the aided schools have been considered 
as an integral pait of the scholastic system, and their equipment, 
staff, etc , are equivalent to that in Government schools Complete 
statistics aie not available foi enrolment m unaided schools 
The data regarding average enrolment in the Government and 
aided schools :^r this period are given in Columns 2 and 4 of Table 
19, and shown graphically in Diagram 10 It will be seen that 
the average eniolment in these schools mcreased steadily until 
1931, but decreased during the depiession years and is still con- 
siderably below the 1931 level It appears that English education 
was affected moie than Malay education by the necessary economies 
during the last five years, and that the effect was more marked in the 
F M S than m the S S This, probably, was due mainly to the 
policy of encouraging Malay education, and, also, to alteied cii- 
cumstances of parents who probably found it difficult to pay the 
fees and other expenses connected with the education of their 
children It must be remembered, too, that the education m the 
Malay vernacular schools is entirely free 


(c) Expenditure on Education 

As explained above, it is difficult to determine exactly what is the 
expenditure on education from Colonial Revenue, or even the total 
expenditure on education Table 22, however, shows the total 
expenditure by the Education Depaitment (Columns 2 and 4) 
and the total expenditure from Colonial Revenue (Columns 3 and 5) 
In addition. Table 21 shows the peicentage of expenditure on educa- 
tion from Colonial Revenue to total expenditure from Colonial 
Revenue (according to General Table II of the Annual Education 
Reports) The figures for total expenditure by the Education 
Department have been presented graphically in Diagram ir 

It will be seen that the expenditure mcreased until 1929 m the 
F M S , and until 1931 in the S S The expenditure dropped to 
the 1925 or 1926 level during the depression, but has started to 
increase fairly rapidly once more It should be noted, however, 
that the percentage of expenditure on education from Colonial 
Revenue (see Table 21) did not decrease to any marked extent , 
the values have been between 6 pei cent and 7 per cent during 
most of this period 


R W B Jackson 



SECTION THIRTEEN 


Regional Provision for Post-primary l^ducation 
in England ^ 

CHAPTER ONE 

Senior Schools or Departments 
Introduction 

T he Education Act, 1918 (Section 2 (11)) stated that “ It shall 
be the duty of a Local Education Authoiity so to exercise its 
poweis as to m^e, or otherwise to secuie, adequate and suitable 
provision by means of central schools 01 special classes, or otherwise 
for organising in public elementary schools couises of advanced 
instruction foi the older or more intelligent children ” The 
Education Act, 1931, Section 20, lepeated the requirement Thus 
the policy of reorganisation was formulated by the Board of Edu- 
cation as eaily as 1918 The division of the old elementaiy school 
horizontally into three stages, 1 e infant, junior and senior, however, 
was not definitely stated In 1935, the Board issued Circulai 1350, 
which stated “ In future the Board will find it difficult to approve 
any scheme of school planning which fails to make provision for the 
advanced instruction of children over the age of ii, by giving 
opportunities for suitable classification and organisation ” The age 
II plus was for the first time officially given as the dividing line 
between the jumor and senior departments The Hadow Report, 
published in 1926, discussed the proposed reform from all points of 
view and adumbrated a definite scheme Although psychologists 
disputed the selection of ii plus as the right age for division, the 
Hadow scheme was very favourably received both in England 
and m the British Domimons The Board of Education, by issuing 
in 1928 Pamphlet No boon The New Pi aspect in Education, officially 
confirmed the findings of the Hadow Report and reorganisation was 
started in earnest Owing to certain features inherent in the system 
of education, inherited from the past, which will be discussed later, 
the Board did not introduce any compulsory measures and the 
L E A s were left free to select the date for the beginning of re- 
organisation Many authorities started new senior schools, even 
before 1925, and some had completed their schemes before the 
Hadow Repoit appeared The majority, however , started reorgani- 
sation much later, and a considerable group had not started re- 
organisation even by 1937 

It IS impossible, owmg to lack of space, to give here detailed figures 

1 I am indebted to the Board of Education for permission to study and 
to use some ot then unpublished statistics, but the Board are m no way 
responsible for the conclusions which I draw from them 
128 
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tor all local authorities We have grouped them in Table 1, 
theicfoic, into 42 areas coinciding with the geographical counties 
We have also omitted the division by sexes since, m the gieat majoi- 
ity of aieis, theie is no substantial difference between the provision 
foi boys and gills We have divided the geographical counties 
again into urban and rural areas, the fiist including the urban areas 
of the administrative counties, county boroughs and Pait III 
authoiities The second column of the table gives the numbei of 
pupils of I I-I3 years m 1935 in all departments of public elementary 
schools The third column gives the number of pupils of 13-14 
yeats in 1937 in senioi schools 01 departments The so-called 
highei tops in lural schools and senior divisions in all-age depait- 
ments aie not included Thus the table shows how many pupils 
of the same age-group proceeded to senior schools, and column four 
shows the percentage It must be remembered that a certain 
percentage, from ten to twenty, of the age-group has pioceeded to 
secondary and othei schools, so that in calculating the degree of 
completeness of leoiganisation we must add this figure to that given 
in column four We must also consider the possible migration of 
senior pupils fiom the lural aieas to urban schools 

Analysis by Type of L E A ^ 

Detailed tables, not given here, show that in 1937, 13 urban county 
aieas, or 27 7 per cent of uiban areas, 35 county boroughs (44 3 
per cent ) and 62 Part III authorities (40 5 per cent ) had 70 pei 
cent or moie of then age-groups in senior schools Bearing in 
mind the numbers of pupils who entered secondary and other 
schools, It is safe to assume that these authorities nearly completed 
their reorganisation We shall deal now with each group of authori- 
ties separately 
Counties Urban Areas 

As shown above, thirteen county urban aieas have nearly com- 
pleted their reorganisation We give heie the areas, with the 
peicentages in parenthesis 

Bedfordshire (96 2) Nottmghamshiie (78 8) 

Essex (77 7) Rutland (120 3) 

Kent (79 6) Staffordshire (75 9) 

Leicestershire (71 1) Surrey (73 2) 

Lincoln-Lindsey (70 4) Sussex East (70 o) 

London (70 o) Wiltshire (73 9) 

Middlesex (79 5) 

Bedfordshire and Rutland show more pupils m senior and second- 
ary schools than in the coiiesponding age-groups of ii plus pupils 
in elementary schools Of these areas only Bedfordshire, Middle- 
sex and Rutland have completed the reorganisation Twenty 
urban areas have provided for more than half of then age-groups of 
II plus pupils These are 

authorities have completed leorgamsation and only one 
(Isles of ScilJy) has not yet prepaied a scheme of reorganisaiion 

5 
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Buckinghamshue (47 6) Northumberland (41 9) 

Cheshire (44 3) Oxtordshire (56 6) 

Devonshire (53 3) Shiopshiie (52 2) 

Dorsetshiie (51 9) Someiset (42 4) 

Durham (51 9) Suffolk East (66 5) 

Hampshiie (53 7) Sussex West (56 o)-' 

Isle of Wight (50 2) Warwickshire (50 0) 

Hertfordshire {59 9) Yorkshire North (57 i) 

Lancashiie (40 0) Yorkshiie West (44 5) 

Lincoln-Kesteven (55 4) Isle of Ely (65 7) 

Fourteen areas have provided for less than half of their pupils, and 
SIX areas (Cumberland, Herefordshiie, Huntingdonshire, Lincoln- 
Holland, Suffolk West and Westmorland) have no senioi depart- 
ments at all (in 1937) 

Counties Rural Areas 

Ten ruial areas (Cumberland, Isles of Scilly, Isle of Wight, 
Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, Lmcoln-Kesteven, Soke of Peter- 
borough, Suffolk West, Westmorland and Yorkshire East) have no 
senior depaitments, whilst seventeen areas have provided for less 
than 10 per cent of their pupils (Buckinghamshire, Isle of Ely, 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Essex, Heitfoid, Lancashire, Lincoln-Holland, 
Lmcoln-Lindsey, Noifolk, Northumberland, Oxfordshiie, Shrop- 
shire, Suffolk East, Surrey, Sussex West and Yoikshire North) 
Only four areas have provided for more than 30 per tent Derby- 
shire (30 per cent ), Leicestershiie (30 8 pei cent ), Rutland (33 2 
per cent ), Yorkshire West Riding (33 2 per cent ) The remaining 
sixteen rural areas have provided for fiom 10 to 30 per cent of 
their pupils These figures, however, would be slightly increased 
if we were to add the pupils of lural schools who enteied urban 
post-piimary schools 


TABLE 1 —SENIOR DEPARTMENTS BY GEO- 
GRAPHICAL COUNTIES AND BY GROUPS OF PUPILS " 



Urban 2,419 1.802 74 6 

Rural 1,755 179 10 2 

Total 4.174 1,981 47 5 

Buckinghamshire • 

Urban 1,699 621 37 2 

Rural 1,782 68 3 3 

Total 3,481 679 16 7 
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oreolTZ 

CamhndgLshire and 


* 


hie of Ely 




Uiban 

1,448 

964 

06 6 

Ruial 

l,5b4 

268 

17 4 

Total 

1,012 

1,232 

40 9 

Cheshire 





12,101 

6,200 

50 0 

Rural 

2,031 

177 

8 7 

Total 

14,428 

6,377 

44 2 

Cot nwall 



2,147 

455 

21 2 

Rural 

1,925 

50 

5 1 

Total 

4,072 

514 

12 b 

Cumberland 





2,395 

1,055 

44 0 

Rural 

1,964 


0 

Total 

4,359 

1,055 

24 2 

Derbvshiie 




Uiban 

7,008 

3,915 

66 4 

Rural 

4,602 

1,410 

10 0 

Total 

11,760 

6,326 

44 5 

D( vonshii e 



Urban 

6,112 

3,460 

66 7 

Rural 

2,871 

387 

13 6 

Total 

8,983 

3,847 

42 8 

Dorsetshite 



Urban 

1,820 

605 

27 7 

Rural 

1,170 

11b 

10 0 

Total 

2,990 

621 

20 8 

Durham 




Urban 

20,653 

10,575 

61 2 

Rural 

7,929 

1,921 

1 24 2 

Total 

28,582 

12,496 

43 7 






24,798 

18,442 

74 4 

Rural 

2,696 

162 

60 

Total 

27,494 

18,604 

87 7 

Gloucestershire 



7,823 

6,082 

66 0 

Rural 

3,095 

483 

16 3 

Total 

10,918 

6,665 

51 0 

Hampshire and 

Isle of Wight 

Urban 

11,701 

5,971 

51 0 

Rural 

2,971 

698 

23 1 

Total 

14,672 

6,669 

45 2 

Herefordshire 




658 

82 

12 5 

Rural 

1,061 


0 

Total 

1,719 

82 

48 

Hertfordshire * 



3,570 

2,060 

67 7 

Rural 

1,44b 

61 

42 

Total 

5,016 

2,121 

42 1 
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TABLE 1 — continued 


Huntm^donshiit 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Kent 

Urban. 

Ruial 

Total 

Lancashm 

Rural 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Total 

Leicestershn e 
Urban 
Rural 
Total 

Lincolnshire 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

London 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Nmthamptonshve and 
Soke of Petei hot ough 
Urban 
Rural 
Total 

No) thumberland 
Urban 
Ruial 
Total 

Nottinghamshire 

Rural 

Total 

Oxfordshire 

Ruial 

Total 

Rutland 

Rurd 

Total 

Shropshire 

Uiban 

Rural 

Total 


IS.OSO 

3,880 

lb,910 

42,695 

2,658 

16,078 

11,145 

71,376 

6,116 

2,593 

7,709 


3,494 

4,081 

7,676 


3,361 

1,631 

4,982 


8,679 

2,627 

11,206 


NO o, ror„aml--U 

™c.N,A 

YnRSlN^Oj-NroRDIIlS 



0 

8,272 

63 6 

442 

11 4 

8,714 

51 5 

18,966 

44 5 

219 

89 

6,038 

40 0 

4,188 

37 6 

29,463 

41 2 

4,071 

79 5 

797 

10 8 

4,868 

63 2 

3,697 

63 0 

131 

3 5 

3,828 

30 7 

37,636 

70 0 

14,0-16 

66 1 

2,305 

06 8 

340 

8 3 

2,645 

34 9 

2,073 

61 9 

149 

90 

2,222 

44 6 

5,796 

51 0 

114 

7 6 

5,909 

46 0 

6,622 

76 0 

317 

12 1 

6,839 

61 0 

608 

42 8 

78 

6 9 

746 

27 8 

71 

120 3 

64 

33 2 

1 15 

49 6 

SlJfl 

47 8 

66 


050 

26 6 
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Sonurset 


Uiban 

3,163 

1 1,705 

Ru:il 

2,880 

1 342 

Total 

6,052 

1 ^.137 

titaffotckhin 

Utban 

21,667 

1 17,230 

Runl 

2,393 

491 

fotil 

24,060 

1 17,730 

Suffolk 


3,043 

1 1,763 

Rural 

2,723 

81 

Total 

6,766 

1,844 

Suinv 

Uiban 

12,864 

9,2 38 

Runl 

1,200 

110 

Total 

14,144 

0,367 



Urban 

6,736 

4,296 

Rural 

2,091 

227 

Total 

8,726 

4,623 

Watmikdmc 


6,720' 

3,201 

Rmal 

2,080 

378 

Biimingham 

14,760 

11,608 

Total 

22,569 

15,277 

H (stnmland 


Urban 

402 

173 

Rural 

478 


Total 

880 

173 

Wiltshin 


Urban 

2,129 

1,093 

Rural 

1,885 

273 

Total 

4,014 

1,366 

Wotcesteisfme 


Uiban 

6,036 

2,488 

Rural 

1,270 

227 

Total 

6,306 

2,716 

Yorkshire, East Riding 

Urban 

7,210 

3,489 

Rural 

1,534 


Total 

8,744 

3,489 

Yoikshire, NoUh Riding 



Urban 

6,665 

3,307 

Rural 

1,784 

78 

Total 

7,449 

3,386 

Yorkshtie, West Riding 

27,145 

14,084 

Rural 

7,062 

2,348 


6,584 

1,042 

Sheffield 

7,460 

2,746 

Total 

48,230 

20,220 

ENGLAND * 

Urban 

302,612 

250,573 

Rural 

94,391 

13,311 

Total 

486,903 1 

263,884 


66 8 
11 8 
35 3 

70 5 
20 O 
74 1 


32 0 

71 9 
0 2 
66 0 

75 0 
7 6 
51 6 

66 9 
18 1 
79 1 

67 7 


51 3 
14 0 
34 0 

49 4 
17 9 
43 0 


45 3 
31 9 


63 8 
14 1 

64 2 
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County Boroughs 

Thirty-six county boroughs have neaily completed their leoigani- 
sation^ 

Barnsley (8o 3) Great Yarmouth (82 4) 

Baiiow-in-Fuiness (70 7) Grimsby (74 3) 

Bath (86 2) Hastings (90 i) 

Birkenhead (70 3) Leicester (83 

Birmingham (79 i) Lincoln (87 2) 

Blackpool (83 o) Northampton (87 2) 

Bradford (69 9) Norvrich (81 4) 

Brighton (88 o) Nottingham (75 4) 

Burton-on-Trent (77 7) Poitsmouth (74 5) 

Coventry (69 5) Reading (79 3) 

Croydon (76 8) Rotheiham (71 7) 

Darlington (81 o) Southend-on-Sea (83 9) 

Derby (71 2) South Shields (71 0) 

Doncaster (90 6) Stoke-on-Tient (75 0) 

Dudley (82 3) Walsall (85 2) 

Eastbourne (78 5) West Bromwich (93 7) 

East Ham (79 9) Wolverhampton (97 7) 

Gloucester (94 9) York (95 4) 

Six county boroughs, having more than 90 per cent , evidently 
admit senioi pupils from adjoining rural areas Twenty-two county 
boroughs provided for more than half of their pupils, and the 
lemaming for more than 20 per cent Only four county boroughs 
show less than 20 per cent Burnley (5 o), Leeds (15 8), Salford 
(18 4) and Southport (18 i) Of the larger cities, Leeds alone is in 
this group , others have higher percentages London (70 0), 
Birmingham (79 i), Liverpool (40 o), Manchester (37 6) and Shef- 
field (36 8) 

Part III Authorities 

Fifty-seven boroughs and seven urban districts have almost 
completed their schemes, twenty-two of them having more pupils in 
their post-primary schools than the coi responding age-groups of 
elementaiy schools These are 

Barking (94 6) Kettering U C (102 2) 

Barnstaple (94 2) Lancastei (92 5) 

Beckenham (95 2) Leyton (90 2) 

Bridgwater (94 7) Luton (no 3) 

Bridlington (115 8) Maidstone (90 5) 

Bury St Edmunds (96 4) Mansfield (92 6) 

Chesterfield (96 o) Newbury (102 5) 

Coseley U D (gS 9) Newcastle-under-Lyme (92 2) 

Deal (100 o) New Windsor (91 2) 

Erith U D (95 9) Salisbury (96 2) ' 

Ilkeston (98 i) Worthing (90 5) 

^ Only the se\en authorities in italics have completed the reorganisation 
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Besides these authorities, eight others have completed leorganisa- 
tion Durham, East Retford, Iltoid, Kmgston-on-Thames, Rowley 
Regis, Wednesbuiy, Wmchestei and Workington 
Thirty-five authorities have provided for more than half of then 
pupils, twenty-three foi more than 20 pei cent and less than half, 
and the follm^jing eight authorities for less than 20 per cent 
Accrington {14 7) Middleton (7 8) 

Cannock U D (12 4) Poole (3 3) 

Hashngden (7 4) Reigate (13 3) 

Hemel Plempstead (i 8) Swindon (14 3) 

Twenty-five authoiities had not yet started reoigamsation in 1937 
and have no senioi departments (although some of them have 
senioi divisions m all-age departments) 


Aldershot 
Banbuiy 
Beverley 
Bexhill 
Boston 
Buxton 
Chelmsfoid 
Chorley 

Chepping Wycombe 

Dover 

Faversham 

Folkestone 

Falmouth 


Hebburn 

Hyde 

Kidderminster 

Lytham St Anne 

Mossley 

Newport 

Ossett 

Pen2ance 

Sutton Coldfield 

Tiverton 

Wood Green 

Yeovil 


Differentiation between the Sexes 
On the whole, the provision for girls is equal to that for boys, with 
slight local differences, eithei in favour of boys or girls Only two 
boroughs, Poole and Harwich, have semor schools for hoys and none 
for girls, and only one borough, Hereford, has a senioi school foi 
girls and none for boys In county areas, urban Gloucestershiie 
alone shows a marked difference between the sexes whilst 55 5 per 
cent of boys are provided with senior schools, only 17 5 per cent 
of girls are likewise provided We shall discuss the causes of all 
local variations separately 

Local Causes of Variation 

(a) Rural Areas 

From Table i we notice that m all counties the rural areas aie 
considerably behind the urban districts in reorganisation There 
are two causes which are common to all rural aieas The first is 
geographical, lesultmg fiom the topography of the country and the 
sparsity of rural population As the Buckinghamshire report of 
1935 points out “ In rural areas it is veiy difficult to collect enough 
children to form separate senioi schools, and there are districts 
where no grouping is possible ” In some places, as, for instance, 
in the Lake District, the long valleys are separated by lakes and 
mountain ridges and consolidation is possible only along the valleys 
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Howevei, modem transport facilities have opened up a field of new 
opportunities, and these difficulties might be surmounted m most 
ruial areas if theie weie no other causes obstiuctmg leorganisation 
(b) Non-p) ovtded Schools 

The second cause, common to all rural ateas, is the dual control 
of elementary education inheiited from the past The Buckingham- 

shire Report of 1935 states “ A local education authority is liable 
to find Itself hampered by the fact that some of the schools attended 
by children over ii years of age are not diiectly under its control 
It may desire, for example, to gioup the older children from seveial 
schools in a single senioi school, but it may find that the voluntary 
schools which the children at present attend are reluctant to part 
with them ” The county authority may be discouraged to eiect a 
new school “ by the fear that it cannot count with ceitainty upon the 
co-opeiation of the managers of the voluntaiy schools ” The legal 
position IS not quite clear The Education Acts and Boaid’s 
Circulars state that it is the duty of the local authority to leorganise 
schools Section 34 of the Education Act, 1921, even states 
“ Where theie aie two or more public elementaiy schools not 
pi ovided by the local education authority of the same denominational 
charactei in the same locality, the local education authorities, if they 
consider that it is expedient foi the purposes of educational efficiency 
and economy, may, with the approval of the Board of Education, 
give directions for the distribution of the children in those schools 
according to age, sex or attainments, and otherwise with respect to 
the organisation of the schools ” On the other hand, as early as 
August 1928, Lord Eustace Percy, at that time President of the Boaid 
of Education, stated that neithei the Boaid noi the local authorities 
“ have any power to lequire transfer of any child from a Church 
school to a council school, before or after the age of 1 1 ” Also, “ they 
have no powei to require voluntary bodies to incui extra expenditure 
on reorganisation ” As all reoiganisation incurs extra expenditure, 
however small, it seems that Section 34 of the Education Act, igai, 
can never be applied without the consent of the voluntary bodies, 
and thus in practice loses all its impoitance After this statement 
It was clear that the only way for progress in reorganisation lay in 
consultation and agreement with the churches The attitude of the 
Church of England authorities was not uniform throughout the 
country In many areas diocesan educational councils held con- 
ferences with county councils and concluded agreements The 
resolution of the Joint Conference of the Oxford Diocesan Council 
with the Buckinghamshire Council can be given as an example 
“ Recognising that there is no educaUonal advantage in retaining 
senior childien in small all-age schools — (a) it is hoped that the 
Education Committee will make generous grants within the powers 

1 We may note, however, that during 1937 three proposals affecting seven 
non-provided schools were approved by the Board of Education under 
Section 34 of the Education Act, 1921 
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permitted by new legislation towards the provision of new Church 
schools {b) The Diocesan Panel will do all in its powei to per- 
suade managei s of Chui ch of England schools to co-operate in agi eed 
schemes of leorganisalion ” The agreed scheme in Buckingham- 
shire piovides for 8 Church of England senior schools and 33 council 
senior schools^ Even before the Act of 193^ passed, such agree- 
ments wei e concluded in some counties Foi instance, the advanced 
state of reorganisation of luial schools in Leicestershiie and the 
West Riding of Yorkshiie is the result of co-operation between the 
two paities In Leicesteishiie, reoiganisation was started as early 
as 1921, in the West Riding only in 1928, but has proceeded more 
rapidly than in other counties because of the agreement The 
following table shows the progress of leorgamsation in the West 
Riding 

TABLE 2 

PROGRESS OF REORGANISATION IN 
THE WEST RIDING 


1929 
19 50 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
lOaT 



17 

19 

2b 

32 

38 

43 

62 


40 

87 




53 

45 

47 

62 

68 


141 


Approved Schemes awaiung niE Opening or New Buicdings 


41 

Total 93 

Total schools — 


162 

367 

466 


114 

182 

370 


276 

539 

13 ^ 


It is expected that by 1940 the whole county area will be reorgan- 
ised Similar agreements between the Church and the Council 
were put into operation in Shropshire, Northumberland, Leicester- 
shiie, Essex and some other places However, in some areas, the 
Church authorities were not so willing to co-operate, and even ob- 
structed the plans of reorganisation As one of the Diiectors of 
Education stated “ We have been held up over oui central schools 
plans by the fact that the voluntary school people refuse to come m 
or to work in what I think is a leasonable manner ” In Gloucestei - 
shire, for instancy, the Diocesan Council at first proposed to erect 
se\en new senior church schools, but later the proposal was with- 
drawn, with the result that the whole scheme was jeopardised On 
the whole, the attitude of the Church of England authorities, aftei 
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the provisions of the Education Act of 1936 recognised the grants foi 
building pui poses, became more favoiiiable, and the policy of the 
Church now tends to limit its activities to junior schools and not to 
obstruct the transfer of senior children to council schools it the 
leligious instruction is provided foi on agieed terms Neverthe- 
less, in 1937 the Church of England had as many ns 267 senior 
departments 

The attitude of the Roman Catholic authorities is more uncom- 
promising In Manchester, the Roman Catholics declared that 

(1) They would not abandon the old traditional paiochial system , 

(2) In no circumstances would any children be transferred from 
Roman Catholic schools to council schools , (3) Because the Roman 
Catholics must maintain the parochial system, they did not propose 
to send in schemes foi the grouping of Roman Catholic schools It 
would appear that the second principle of non-tiansfeience is a 
geneial policy of the Church, and up till now theie is not a single 
case recorded of sending senior childien to a council senioi school 
The pimciple of the paiochial system, however, has been abandoned 
by Roman Catholics m seveial cases Especially significant is the 
agieement between the Staffoidshiie County Council and the 
Roman Catholic authorities, concluded at the end of 1937 The 
authorities agreed that (i) All existing Roman Catholic schools 
within the county should become junior schools (2) New senior 
Roman Catholic schools should be erected at Stafford, Dudley and 
Wednesbury, and would be attended by senior children of all sur- 
1 ounding Catholic schools The County Council agieed to provide 
7 S percent of the cost of the new buildings In Lancaster Borough, 
Roman Catholics reorganised their own schools There are in- 
dications that in other areas the principle of parochialism will soon 
be considerably modified In 1937, the Roman Catholics had 90 
senior departments 

It 18 not true to assume, however, that the Church authorities aie 
alone responsible foi the lack of co-operation in reorganisation 
schemes In Liverpool, for example, the Council refused to sub- 
sidise any denominational senior schools and started leorganisation 
by disregarding the great number of Church of England and Roman 
Catholic schools Thus about half of the Liverpool schools cannot 
be reorganised until the Council changes its present policy 

(c) Other Local Causes 

Apart from the general causes discussed above, theie are many 
conditions of local importance which either obstruct 01 further the 
progress of leoiganisation In some rural areas, Wiltshire foi 
instance, there is a rivalry between the neighbouring villages for the 
site of a new semor school, and until the rural communities agree 
among themselves, the new school cannot be erected In other 
rural aieas there is an opposition to the sending of^enior children to 
urban districts In Essex, “ it has been argued that to collect 
children of ii plus from small villages and convey them to scnioi 
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schools in largei places may tend to give them the ‘ town mind ’ 
and lesult in diverting the most able and energetic trom agricultural 
occupations ” Then again, the view has been expressed that “ to 
deprive village schools of all their older children, with the consequent 
piobability of the substitution of a school mistress foi a school 
master, may have adverse effects on the life of the village geneially ” 

In uiban areas and boioughs the building of new estates on the 
outskirts of great cities gave an oppoitumty to the authority for 
installing a reorganised system from the start Thus the rapid 
progress of reorganisation in Birmingham and in Middlesex is 
largely due to this cause In the case of Leeds, it seems, the Council 
objects to reorganisation on pedagogical grounds and very reluct- 
antly follows the policy of the Board 

Conclusion 

Thus It will be seen that variation in the progress of reoiganisation 
depends on many local causes, which sometimes cannot even be 
clearly defined, since they arc of a purely personal charactei In 
one county, for instance, the progiess of leoiganisation depended 
on the enthusiasm of the Chairman of the Education Committee 
After his i etii ement the whole work came to a standstill In another 
county the uncompromising attitude of a representative of the 
Church defeated all approaches to an agieement On the whole, 
however, the provisions of the Act of 1936 have lemoved the main 
obstacles, and perhaps the year 1937 was not a favourable date for 
such investigation During 1938 the conclusion of many new agree- 
ments was expected and many new schemes put into operation 
Assuming the continuation of present conditions, the work of re- 
organisation may be completed m the majoiity of areas by 1940 


N Hans 



CHAPTER TWO 

Secondary Schools 


A REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 
Introduction 

T he Inquiry Schools Commission of 1867 discovered about 
780 endowed grammar schools, of which about 130 dated from 
the pre-Reformation peiiod (according to Leach) and about 300 were 
founded m the seventeenth century According to the Commis- 
sion’s Report, only 535 giammai schools were actually open m 
England at that time Besides the old grammar schools, there were 
many secondaiy schools, of more recent origin, founded by denomi- 
national societies, cities and private propiietois Of this gioup, 
there is only accurate information about 93 schools Thus, in 1867, 
England possessed 628 secondary schools, the distribution of which 
was the result of historical circumstances The Royal Commission 
on Technical Instruction (1881-4) called the unequal distribu- 
tion of endowed schools “ the greatest defect of our educational 
system ” When we study the following table we see that, whereas 
in London there was, in 1867, a population of 117,000 per one en- 
dowed secondaiy school, in Westmorland the number was only 
7,000 per school The new secondary schools slightly impioved the 
position of London and other counties, but the unequal distiibution 
of old schools was the first cause of later regional inequality in 
secondary education 

In making a comparative table by regions we have selected the 
years 1867, 1907 and 1937 The first year shows the distiibution 
of endowed and other secondary schools as reported by the Inquuy 
Schools Commission in 1868 The second date, 1907, is just five 
years after the passing of the Education Act, 1902, and subsequent 
reorganisation of secondary education, and the last date is the most 
recent available The columns for 1867 divide secondary schools 
into endowed and otherwise, the columns for the two later years 
divide schools into independent and State-aided For 1907, the 
independent schools include only those which were later recognised 
as “ efficient ” by the Board of Education , foi 1937, it included all 
“ efficient ” schools plus a few public or Roman Catholic schools 
which were represented on the Headmasters’ Conference, but not 
included in List 60 of the Board The last column foi each year 
shows the ratio of population for one school (in thousands) and the 
figures in parenthesis for 1937 show this ratio for State-aided schools 
only The last column shows the increase of population during the 
period 1867-1937 It should also he noted that in "1 8 67 all endowed 
schools and 70 (out of 93) other schools were for boys In 1907, 
the majority of new schools, whether independent or State-aided, 
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TABLE 3 —DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
BY REGIONS 
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TABLE 3 — continued 





1937 



MO^RA.HIOA. COUNIIES 


siAri 

AiBro 


no™ « 


KIllCIENr 



,“s 


U) 

(i) 

m 

_Ti) 

3 

(5) 

(6) 

Bedfordshire 

1 

5 

26 (28) 

162 

Berkshire 

Ifa 

4 

10 

11 (23) 

177 

Buckinghamshire 

6 


9 

20 (32) 

161 

Cambridgeshire 

i 

2 

S 

17 (23) 

124 

Cheshire 

4 

13 

27 

25 (28) 

216 

Cornwall 

3 

2 

21 

12 (14) 

86 


4 


12 

16 (22) 

128 

Derbyshire 

7 

1 

22 

26 (34) 

223 

Devonshire 

10 

10 

30 

15 (19) 

126 


9 


15 

10 (16) 

126 


4 

7 

29 

40 (42) 

292 


11 

7 

37 

36 (44) 

433 

Gloucestershire 

10 

10 

27 

17 (22) 

162 

Hampshire 

17 

0 

27 

24 (36) 

228 

Herefordshire 


1 

8 

12 

90 

Hertfordshire 

19 

4 

13 

12 (26) 

232 

Huntingdonshire 


— 

4 

11 (14) 

89 


30 

7 

39 

17 (28) 


Lancashire 

13 

60 

88 

34 (38) 

207 

Leicestershire 


2 

19 

25 

229 

Lincolnshire 



34 

18 (19) 

151 

London 

22 

11 

79 

40 (49) 

167 

Middlesex 

23 

4 

49 

24 (34) 

925 

Norfolk 

3 

5 

13 

24 (28) 

116 

Northamptonshire 

2 


12 

22 (24) 

169 

Northumberland 

2 

7 

19 

27 (29) 

224 

Nottinghamshire 

1 

2 

16 

42 (44) 

242 

Oxfordshire 

6 

2 

10 

13 (18) 

122 

Rutland 

1 



8(17) 

80 

Shropshire 

Somerset 

5 

16 

1 

4 

17 

21 

11 (14) 

12 19) 

101 

107 

Staffordshire 

5 

7 

27 

38 (44) 

191 

Suffolk 


5 

16 

18 (19) 

107 

iusS 

27 

46 

12 

2 

36 

21 

17 (27) 
11 (34) 

480 

211 

Wai-nickshire 

10 



33 (41) 

271 

Westmorland 

2 


8 

7 (8) 

107 

Wiltshire 

4 


13 

17 (22) 

122 

Worcestershire 

11 

2 

14 

16 (27) 

137 

Yorkshire East 

6 

7 

11 

25 (32) 

203 

Yorkshire North 

6 


18 

17 (22) 

191 

Yorkshire West 

11 

17 

93 

29 (33) 

223 

England 

379 

241 

1,012 

23 (31) 

204 


ivere either mixed schools or schools for girls, and even some of the 
old endowed schools were diverted for the education of girls by the 
Charity Commission In 1937, the number of girls’ schools even 
exceeded that of boys’ schools The subsequent status of endowed 
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schools underwent a gradual change In 1907, out of the original 
535, only about 90 remained independent and about 30 weie taken 
over by local authorities , about zo fell in abeyance, but many others 
weie leopened and the lest were lecemng dnect grants from the 
Boaid In 1937, the majority of them weie taken over by the local 
authorities as* indirect-grant schools 

Comparison by Geographical Counties 
Comparing the geographical counties we must divide them into 
three groups according to the relative increase of population during 
1S67-1937 In four counties (Coinwall, Herefordshire, Hunting- 
donshire and Rutland) the population decreased, and in four other 
counties (Shropshire, Somerset, Suffolk and Westmorland) it re- 
mained stationary With the exception of Cornwall, these counties 
were well supplied with old endowed schools, and it needed little 
effort on the part of local authorities to supplement the existing 
provision by opening a few girls’ schools or converting the old boys’ 
schools into mixed schools Suffolk, Rutland and Westmoiland 
did not build any new schools at all, whilst another four counties 
added about 20 schools to the 29 inherited from the past Cornwall 
alone in this group had an insufficient number of old schools, but 
the decreasing population greatly eased the task of local authorities 
The second group of counties has increased its population from 116 
(Norfolk) to 177 (Beikshire) per cent On the whole, this gioup 
was well supplied with old schools and the local authoiities had only 
to add 107 new (usually girls’) schools to the 135 old schools to 
maintain the ratio of population per 'chool Quite different was 
the position of the third group, where the population has been 
doubled or increased even more Here the local authorities had to 
exert themselves in order to supply schools for the lapidly growing 
population Especially hard was the case of industiial centres like 
Durham, London, Nottinghamshire and Lancashire, which had few 
old schools m their areas These four counties had only 83 en- 
dowed schools, and even the erection of 190 new schools by the local 
authorities could not bring them to the same level as the moie for- 
tunate counties Essex, Staffordshire and Warwickshire were 
originally well supplied with endowed schools, but the rapid growth 
of population soon outdistanced the efforts of local authorities 
If we take into consideration the fact that Durham, Nottinghamshire 
and Staffordshire are among the poorest counties in England, we 
see at once that the uneven distribution of old endowed schools was 
one of the main causes of later uneven distribution 

The Present Provision by Regions 
To calculate the percentage of boys and girls receiving an oppoi- 
tunity for secondary education is not easy We have to sepal ate the 
independent schools from the grant-aided schools as they cater foi 
diferent groups of population In the grant-aided secondary 
schools, we have to distinguish the ex-elementary pupils fiom pupils 
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of othei schools (usually independent), and among the ex-elementaiy 
pupils we have again to distinguish the free-placers from those pay- 
ing partial or full fees The correct method would be to follow 
an age-gioup, starting with 9 years up to 14 years, and calculate all 
those who were admitted to secondaiy schools With the available 
statistical data it is hardly possible, and the Board of Education has 
adopted the ratio of all newly admitted pupils m secondary schools 
to the age-group lo-i i in the previous year in elementary schools 
This latio IS very near the correct percentage, and certainly is nearer 
to the light figure than the ratio of leaveis for secondary schools to 
the total number of leavers The second method gives figures 
20 per cent lower than the fiist, because total leavers aie always a 
larger figure than an age-group Both these methods used by the 
Board, however, calculate the ratio of ex-elementary pupils alone 
and cannot be applied for other groups of pupils who attended 
independent schools 

In our tables we must attempt to calculate thiee different ratios 
firstly, the percentage of ex-elementary pupils receiving secondary 
education , secondly, the ratio of pupils of private schools (01 edu- 
cated at home) receiving education at State-aided secondary schools, 
and thirdly the ratio of all children receiving secondaiy education 
It must be remembered that regional figures are slightly distorted 
by migration and non-local secondary schools To eliminate these 
factors, the Boaid calculates the pupils by lesidence before entering 
secondaiy schools and thus arrives at the coirect ratio of ex-element- 
ary pupils of a given aiea who entered secondaiy schools both 
within and outside of the area This method can be applied only to 
ex-elementary school pupils, and as we wish to include all pupils, 
we have adopted a regional method which seldom vanes in percent- 
ages from the first We shall mention later those few cases where 
the diffeience between the two methods is considerable 

Notes on Table 4 

The table presents figures for gcogiaphical counties, including all 
local education authorities within the area, and distinguishing the 
sexes Column 2 gives the population of the area of the age-group 
lo-ii in 1936 This figure was calculated from the age-group 
5-6 years in 1931 by deducting the percentage of mortality duiing 
the five years The migration from county to county could not be 
calculated, and, therefore, in two counties (Bedfordshire and Yoik- 
shire) we have more elementaiy pupils than population Columns 3 
and 4 give the number of pupils of lo-ii age-group in elementaiy 
and special schools Column 5 gives the statistical difference 
between the population and pupils In the two counties mentioned 
above, the diffeience is negative showing the pupils from other 
areas attending elementary or special schools of these counties 
Columns 6 and 7 give the number of all admissions to grant -aided 
secondary schools in 1936-7 Column 8 gives an approximate 
figure foi pupils of 11-12 years in efficient non-aided schools 
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COMPARISON OF SECONDARY EDUCATION BY TYPE OF AREA 
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Column 9 gives the percentage of all ex-elementaiy pupils in 
secondaiy grant-aided schools to the total number of an age-gioup 
in elementary schools of the aiea Column lo is a statistical in- 
dication, coirect only foi England as a whole, of the peicentage of 
ex-private school pupils admitted to giant-aided schools The last 
column gives»the percentage of all pupils in secondary schools to the 
population of an age-group The well-lmown non-local schools 
weie eliminated from legional figures and added to the totals for 
England, but as many other secondaiy schools have also non-local 
pupils, in some cases we have the percentages higher than loo, 
which shows that pupils from othei areas attend secondary schools 
of these counties The average figures for England are 13 8 pei 
cent of ex-elementaiy pupils attending giant-aided secondaiy 
schools, 45 6 per cent of e\-piivate school pupils attending giant- 
aided schools and 16 4 pei cent of population of an age-group 
attending ah recognised efficient secondaiy schools The regional 
figures vaiy greatly from the average and need a separate desciip- 
tion We shall select thiee groups of areas foi comparison in- 
dustrial, luial and metropolitan 

Comparison by Types of Areas (Table 5) 

(a) IndusUtal Atecu 

We have selected eight counties to represent industrial areas 
Common featuies (a) insignificant percentage occupied in agii- 
culture , {b) small percentage of people with no occupation , 
(c) rapid increase of population during the period 1867-193 1 and, as 
a result, {d) insufficient number of old endowed schools With the 
sole exception of the West Riding, the percentages of ex-elementary 
pupils and of all children attending secondaiy schools are the lowest 
in the country The two poorest cotmties, Duiham and Stafford- 
shire, have the lowest percentages m the country Nottingham has 
the next lowest percentages, which is largely due to the small number 
of old endowed schools The West Riding has exceptionally high 
percentages for the group, partly because it was better provided 
with endowed schools and partly due to the tradition of the county, 
which was always “ educationally-mmded ” 

(b) Agricultural Areas 

Common features (a) a high peicentage of rural population, 
occupied in agiiculture and {b) a considerable percentage of people 
with no occupation , (c) population almost stationary or even de- 
creasing (Cornwall and Hereford) , (d) with the exception of Corn- 
wall, all areas were well supplied with old endowed schools so that 
very few new schools were needed to put these areas well above the 
average for England The two eastern counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk are exceptions m this group by their low percentages, which 
IS due, evidently, to local causes The richest county in the group, 
Dorsetshiie, has the highest percentages, and the poorest, Norfolk, 
the lowest , Cornwall is an exception 
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(c) Mettopohtan Areas 

The population of this area is not so homogeneous as in other 
paits since it depends largely on London for its woik More than 
halt are occupied in commerce, finance and the professions, and 
only spend then nights outside London It is the richest area m 
the country, but it was insufficiently supplied with old endowed 
schools, with the sole exception of Hertfordshire On the whole, it 
occupies an inteimediate position between the two first ateas 

(d) Large Cities, Urban and Rural Areas {Table 6) 

Taken as a group, the cities, urban and tural areas show great 
variation within each group, but on the whole the cities have the 
lowest percentage and the urban areas (including Part III authori- 
ties) the highest All great cities are independent county boroughs 
and include among their school population a considerable percentage 
fiom surrounding county areas To compare, theiefore, county 
boroughs with county aieas, we have to take the figures of residence 
of pupils’ parents and not by pupils as we have done in regional 
tables We have such data only foi ex-elementaiy pupils, calcu- 
lated by the Board of Education We give here the data for the 
twenty largest cities (more than 175,000 population), including 
London, by residence of parents or guardians 

We thus see that only five of the twenty largest cities — Bradford, 


TABLE 6— COMPARISON OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION BY SELECTED CITIES 


-- 

sclioOLS In 1930 

PUPILS ADMITTED TO 

OARV SCHOOLS 

ICRCENTAO] 

Birmingham 

16,204 

1,800 

11 8 

Bradford 

3,985 

1,063 

26 4 

Bristol 

5,673 

776 

13 7 

Croydon 

2,890 

333 

11 6 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

5,341 

666 

10 4 


6,669 

893 

13 6 

Leicester 

3,540 

429 

12 1 

Liverpool 

16,004 

1,410 

9 4 

London 

50,341 

6,130 

10 2 

Manchester 

10,968 

1,439 

11 1 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

4,951 

729 

11 1 

Nottingham 

4,033 

1 396 

9 8 

Plymouth 

2,650 

1 520 

19 6 

Portsmouth 

3,563 

564 

16 8 

Salford 

3,316 

' 215 

6 5 

Sheflield 

7,329 

1 1,447 

19 7 

Southampton 

2,673 

1 187 

14 5 

Stoke-on-Trent 

4,826 

1 38S 

8 0 

Sunderland 

3,429 

1 226 

6 6 

West Ham 

4,612 

351 

7 6 
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Poitsmouth, Sheffield, Plymouth and Southampton — ^have high 
peicentages which aie above the percentages of their geographical 
counties The very high peicentages of Bradford, Plymouth and 
Sheffield aie explained by the policy of special places which grant 
about 90 per cent of all ex-elementary pupils a fiee 01 a special 
place « 

County areas, both uiban and rural, are under the same authori- 
ties, and secondary schools situated in urban centres cater also foi 
pupils fiom rural districts Again, for comparison, we have to 
take the figures by residence In Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Isle of 
Ely, Cheshire, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Dorsetshire, Durham, 
Essex, Gloucestershire, Hampshire, Lancashire, Leicestershiie, 
Northamptonshiie, Soke of Peteiborough, Northumberland, Not- 
tinghamshire, Rutland, Staffordshire, Westmorland, Worcestershire 
and Yorkshire North, the rural areas show a greater percentage 
than the urban areas without county boroughs In the lemaimng 
twenty-one county authorities, on the other hand, the urban aieas 
show a gieatei peicentage As far as any conclusion can be diawn 
from the data, it seems that it depends on the charactei of urban 
areas In industi lal urban areas the percentage is lower than in rui al 
aieas , in suburban districts, higher Such great cities as London, 
Biimingharn, Liverpool, Kingston-upon-HulI, Leicester, Stoke-on- 
Tient and West Ham have lower percentages than the average foi 
all rural areas in England But such a typically suburban county as 
Middlesex is suipassed only by one ruial aiea — that of Gloucestei- 
shiie 

(e) Nine Geographical Regions {Table 7) 

We take the official division of England into nine regions North 
I (Durham and Northumberland), North 2 (Cumberland, Westmoi- 


TABLE 7— COMPARISON OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION BY REGIONS 

In percentages calculated from tables 
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land, Yorkshiie East and North Riding), North 3 (Yorkshire West 
Riding), North 4 (Cheshire and Lancashire), Midlands West 
(Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire), Midlands East (Derbyshire, Lei- 
cester shii e, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire) , East (Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Rutland and 
Suffolk), South-East (Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Essex, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Kent, London, Middlesex, 
Oxfoidshiie, Surrey and Sussex) and South-West (Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Dorsetshiie, Somerset, Wiltshire) Although there 
are great variations within the regions, their percentages show 
regional features 

The percentages for ex-private school pupils in North 2 are evi- 
dently distorted by migration from other regions, presumably from 
North I and North 3 The highest percentages are shown by South- 
West, a predominantly agricultural legion, followed by North 3 
(West Riding), which is an industrial region The lowest percen- 
tages are in North i, an industrial region, followed by Midlands 
East, also an industrial region These figures confirm those given 
for the three selected groups 

Conclusion 

The regional variation, m the provision of secondary education, 
IS the result of the following causes (i) the historical uneven 
distribution of endowed schools, which formed the basis of the 
secondary school system , (2) the different rate of growth of 
population which is closely connected with the industrial or agri- 
cultuial chaiacter of the region , (3) the “ ability ” of the popula- 
tion, 1 e the income per head , and (4) the policy of the central 
Government, which we shall discuss later in a separate chapter 


B SOCIAL DirrrRENCES 
Method of Classification 

We shall avoid the division into upper, middle and lower classes, 
so popular in the nineteenth century The changed social and 
political conditions have made those terms obsolete and difficult 
to define Much better are the occupational divisions adopted 
by the census statistics According to occupation, the male 
population may be divided into six main groups (ii) professional, 
{b) employers and wholesale traders, (c) farmers, (d) independent 
craftsmen and retail traders, (e) salaried group and (/) wage-earners 
In this classification, however, quite a considerable number of wage- 
earners often have a larger income than the average members of the 
salaried group or even of some professional men 01 independent 
workers For ouV purposes it would be better to divide the parents 
into the three following groups (i) parents who send their children 
to private and preparatory schools before they reach the age of 12 
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years , (2) parents who, after transferring their cliildien fiom public 
elementary schools to grant-aided secondary schools, pay fees 
and (3) those who pay no fees because then income is below the 
limit Before discussing the present situation, we have, in Table 8, 
given the figures, published by the Board of Education in 1909, 1913, 
1921 and 1926, on occupation of fathers of pupils in grant-aided 
secondary schools We have combined all professions in one 
group , traders’ assistants, contractors, minor officials, clerks, 
commercial travellers and agents, postmen, policemen, seamen, 
and soldiers into one group of “ salaried ” , domestic and othei 
servants, skilled and unskilled workmen into one group of “ wage- 
eainers ” , other groups as in the Board’s tables To these tables 
we add the pupils in efficient secondary schools 

We must remember, however, that this table includes Wales, and 
also pupils up to II years who were in pieparatory departments 
of secondary schools Secondly, during this period, “ free places ” 
weie awarded to successful candidates in competitive examinations 
irrespective of the means of then parents As a result, many 
children of well-to-do parents received “ free places,” and as they 
weie better prepared, they usually won a considerable number of 
these places The figures, in Table 9, for 1913 show clearly the 
situation 


TABLE 9 —FEE-PAYING AND FREE PUPILS BY 
OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS 


OCCUPATIONS or 

txruauc 


SCHOOL 



PERCEM 

PERCENl 


PRUC 

PAVING 

.arr , 



Purns 

Professions 

Wholesale 

7,070 

5,064 

19,243 

1,134 

33,110 

18 9 

10 7 

traders 

5,128 

2,360 

0,400 

296 

17,173 

9 9 

1 2 

Farmers 

3,0*0 

2,061 

3,104 

140 

9,254 

5 4 

a 5 

Retail traders 

ll,fa 25 

9,336 

11,601 

618 

33,080 

18 9 

15 7 

Salaried 

1 1,765 

16,392 

11,554 

1 938 

41,630 

23 9 

26 9 

Wage-earneis 

10,106 

24,137 

2,030 

421 

36,693 

21 0 

38 0 

No occupation 

639 

608 

2,169 

58 

3,474 

20 

1 1 

Total 

52,280 

59,618 

60,001 

3,604 

174,423 

100 

100 


Effect of Introduction of ‘ ‘ Special Places ’ ’ 

If we take only the two first groups, we see that 15 per cent of 
all free places were won by pupik whose parents undoubtedly could 
pay fees On the other hand, one-third of the parents of the wage- 
earning group were compelled to pay fees, which'entailed financial 
hardship In 1932, the Board of Education changed the regula- 
tions concerning “ free places,” introducing the policy of “ special 
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places ” and payment of fees in accordance with means This step 
ladically changed the composition of “ fiee places ” and of the old 
classification of parents by means of occupation The parents 
whose weekly income was below £ 2 ~£ 4 - rural areas, 
in uiban areas and county boroughs and in the larger cities 
weie entitled to liee places if having one child Every additional 
child laised the limit by ten shillings Parents with an income 
above the limit have to pay full or paitial fees, according to circum- 
stances Comparing the pupils admitted to grant-aided secondary 
schools in 1932, before the regulations were issued, and in I937( 
get the following figuies 



1932 

1937 

\ Ex-elementaiy "ichool pupils 
(rt) Piymf 5 full fees 

26,170 

22,937 

(J) Paying putial fees 


7,213 

(i) Paying no fees 

39,202 

38,458 

2 Other pupils (about 300 free pupils) 

20,492 

17,622 


DisUibution of Age-gioup 0/12 Years 

In 1932, about 10,000 pupils received free places irrespective of 
the incomes of then parents At present, we Icnow that parents 
with incomes below the stated limits ate the only candidates for the 
free education of their children The second group is formed of 
parents who educated their children in public elementary schools 
and whose income is above the limit for free places The third 
group IS formed of those parents who educate their children in 
preparatory, private schools or at home If we take the age-group 
lo-ii years in 1936 (578,000), we see from Table 4, col 5, that 
38,000 (01 7 pel cent ) were educated in piivate preparatory schools 
01 at home, and 540,000 in public elementary and similar schools 
After 12 years the age-group was distributed as seen in Table xo on 
page 158 

Distnbution of Patents by Occupations 

Fiom these figures we have our three groups of population 
The largest includes the pupils of elementary schools (470,000) 
plus the fiee-placers in grant-aided schools (38,488) The second 
includes all ex-elementary school pupils paying fees (30,150), and 
the third, pupils m independent schools or transferred to grant- 
aided schools from independent schools (39,522) We can 
ascertain the social status of parents of this age-group fiom the 
census of 1931 The fathers of this age-group, i e married males 
between 25 and 60 yeais, weie distributed by occupations as 
seen in Table 1 1 

It we combine the first two groups (professions and employers) 
we get 44,000 children, or almost an equal figure to pupils of 
independent schools Farmers and independent workers, with 
retail tradeis, form 41,000, which slightly exceeds the fee-paying 
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TABLE 10 - DISTRIBUTION OF 12-YEAR-OLD 
AGE-GROUP 



cimnsc. 


1 Remained in public elementary and special 
schools 

470,000 

81 3 

2 Transferred to grant-aided secondary 
schools 

(a) Fiom public elementary schools 

Paying no fees 

18,138 


Paying partial fees 

7,213 

1 2 

Paying full fees 

22,937 


(b) From other schools 

17,622 

3 0 

Total in grant-aided schools 

86,130 

14 0 

3 Transferred to efficient independent schools 

9,000 

1 6 

4 Remained in private schools or at home 

13,000 

23 

Total age-group m 1937 

678,000 

100 


TABLE II —DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS BY 
OCCUPATIONS 





THE lOEasOl 

IP 10-11 




KOMBEK 

AGE 

1 Professions 

266 

37 

21,000 

3 7 

2 Employers, wholesale 

271 

39 

k 

23.000 

3 9 

3 Farmers 

144 

2 1 

' 12,000 

2 1 

4 Independent craftsmen 
and retail tradesmen 

142 

60 

20,000 

60 

6 Salaried 

885 

12 9 

,, 76,000 

12 9 

f> Wage-earners 

4,842 

70 6 

r 408,000 

70 6 

^ No occupation 

122 

1 8 

10,000 

1 8 

Total 

e,862 

100 

678,000 

100 


ex-public elementary school pupils of grant-aided schools The 
salaried and wage-eaimng group almost equals our first group of 
elementary school pupils and free-placers Certainly there is over- 
lapping of these two methods of classification A few thousand 
children of the professional and employers group attend public 
elementary schools, and a few thousand children of other groups 
attend preparatory and private schools, but in the mam the identifica- 
tion of children of the professional and employers’ group with 
pupils of preparatory and private schools is correct From Table 4 
we see that from 38,322 children of this group, 17,522 entered 
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gianl-aided secondary schools and about 9,000 independent 
secondary schools, which amounts to 61 per cent ol the group 
Ex-elementaiy school pupils show only 12 8 pei cent It we 
deduct the independent schools and consider only the State-aided 
system, still the first gioup shows 45 6 per cent of its children 
receiving ediication with the help of public funds Although 
lelatively this group is in a pimleged position, it supplied the 
nation with only 28 per cent of its secondary school pupils, whilst the 
poorest group (free-placers) supplied 40 per cent The last figure 
IS gradually increasing, whereas the fiist is decreasing 

Regional Differences 

We cannot go into detailed comparison of different groups of 
parents by regions In spite of local variation, the figures will 
confiim the conclusions reached for the country as a whole How- 
ever, the table on page 160 giv ng the peicentages of various classes of 
pupils admitted to grant-aided secondary schools in 1936-7 shows 
clearly the local vaiiation 
Analysts of Table 12 

We note at once that three counties, Bedfordshiie, Heitfoidshire 
and Suiiey, all in the Metropolitan area, have more than 40 pei cent 
of pupils in grant-aided schools from private and prepaiatory 
schools, and only about 20 per cent ex-elementary free pupils 
As a lesult, only about 5 per cent of the elementary pupils can hope 
for a flee place On the othei hand, industrial counties have a very 
low percentage of pupils from piivate schools — Durham only 
3 4 per cent , Derbyshire 10 i per cent , Yorkshire West Riding 
10 2 per cent , Northumberland 10 7 pei cent , and so on, and a 
very high peicentage of ex-elementary free pupils Durham has 
72 2 per cent , Yoikshire West 59 5 per cent , Staffordshire and 
Waiwickshire over 50 per cent , and so on Middlesex is an 
exception, in spite of being a suburban area More than 50 per 
cent of all pupils receive fiee places and 19 4 per cent partial fees 
places Besides Middlesex, thiee moie counties, Essex, Hamp- 
shire and Wiltshire, award a high percentage of special places with 
partial fees Five counties, Durham, Essex, Middlesex, Isle of 
Wight and Wiltshire, and 24 county boroughs, including the 
following twelve large cities, Birmingham, Bradford, East Ham, 
Kmgston-upon-Hull, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Notting- 
ham, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent and 
Sunderland, have introduced a 100 per cent awaid of “special 
places,” so that m future no fee-paying pupils can be admitted 
with a standard lower than that demanded from “ frce-placers ” 
This explains the low percentage of pupils from piivate schools 
in these aieas 

• Education of Girls 

In 1867, all the 535 endowed secondary schools which weie 
actually open, and 70 other secondary schools, weie schools foi 
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TABLE 12 —PERCENTAGES AND TYPES OF PUPILS 
ADMITTED TO GRANT-AIDED SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS BY GEOGRAPHICAL COUNTIES 
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boys only Only 23 schools for girls could be classified as secondai y 
schools By the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, three commissioners 
were appointed to inquiie into the endowments and prepare 
schemes ot reorganisation “ In forming schemes undei this Act, 
provision shall be made as far as conveniently may be for extending 
to girls the benefits of endowments ” Under this guidance, the 
Commissioners tried to allot, wherever the tiust-deeds allowed, a 
certain propoition of ancient endowments towards the education of 
girls Thus the surplus revenues of King Edwaid’s Schools at 
Birmingham provided for the first four endowed schools for girls 
In the ’seventies, the famous school of Miss Buss in London 
received its endowment from the Platt Charity In Biadford, part 
of the old endowment was apportioned “ to supply a liberal educa- 
tion for girls,” and at Manchester several girls’ schools weie 
endowed from the Hulme’s Charity Latei the Harpur Trust in 
Bedford provided foi two schools for giils, and the Alleyn’s Charity 
foi two schools at Dulwich These are the most notable cases of 
diverting the old endowments to new purposes In 1897, there 
were, altogether, 86 endowed schools for girls (63 secondary) and 
31 mixed endowed schools (15 secondary) In comparison with 
502 (448 secondary) endowed schools for boys, this number was 
very small, but it laid a sure foundation for further development 
Many new schools were founded by subscribers and companies 
chiefly of a denominational character, but including such an 
undenominational company as the Girls’ Public Day School Trust 
Company The number of secondary schools for girls of this 
category compared favourably with boys’ schools In 1897, there 
were 117 schools foi girls, 9a for boys and 2 mixed of this category 
The local authorities also had a small number of secondaiy schools 
19 for boys, 2 for girls and 37 mixed The status of many private 
schools cannot be definitely ascertained Here is the number of 
private boarding schools, presumably of secondary school status 
boys, 179 , girls, 76 , mixed, 6 In all, 738 presumably secondary 
schools for boys, 258 schools foi girls and 75 mixed schools In 
all these schools there were about 80,000 boys and 25,000 girls 
Table 13 is a regional table comparing the data foi 1897 (excluding 
all private schools) with the schools on List 60 (Efficient 
Secondaiy Schools) for 1937 

From these figures we see how m forty years, by the combined 
efforts of the State, local authorities and voluntary agencies, the 
gaps m secondary education for girls weie filled The number of 
schools for girls is even larger than those for boys, but owing to 
richer endowments and ancient standing, the schools for boys aie 
larger as a rule, and as a result, the number of boys m secondary 
schools IS greater both absolutely and relatively Regionally, there 
IS also great variation In Buckinghamshire, Cumberland, Durham , 
Essex, London, Mfddlesex, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Shropshire, 
Surrey and Westmorland the number of girls in secondary schools 
18 greater than boys, owing largely to the transfer of giils from other 
6 
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TABLE] 3 —COMPARISON OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN 1897 AND 1937 BY GEOGRAPHICAL COUNTIES 


Bedfordshiie 

Berkshiie 

Buclcmghdmshi j e 

Cambiidgeshne 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumherland 

Derbyshiie 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucestershire 

Hampshiie 

Herefordshire 

Hertfordshire 

Huntingdonshire 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire 

Lincolnshire 

London 

Middlesex 

Not folk 

Norlhamptonshiie 

Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 

©■tfordshire 

Rutland 

Shropshire 

Somerset 

Staffordshire 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Waiwickshire 
Westmorland 
Wiltshire 
Worcesteishire 
Yoikshire N and E 
Yorlcshire West 

England 



areas In the whole country, the difference tTetween the sexes is 
very snaall, only about i per cent (boys i 6 g, girls i 6 i) For the 
ex-elementaiy pupils the difference is larger (boys 138 , girls xz 0 ), 
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because more guls than boys attend mdependent private and 
prepaiatory schools 

C SECONDARY SCHOOL LEAVERS 

» The Problem of “Wastage ” 

The statistics of admitted pupils show us the social and regional 
diffeiences made by the methods of selection of secondary school 
pupils, but they do not show the further and much more important 
differentiation made by the system of examinations and entrance 
into the universities The secondiiy school pupils foim only the 
basis for the real “ 41 ite ” of the nation Those pupils who leave 
eaily or fail in examinations return to the “ masses ” and m their 
future careeis are indistinguishable fiom pupils of senior schools oi 
departments It can even be said that the majoiity of pupils of 
senior schools are better prepared for life than the wastage of 
secondary schools 

Fust let us define what we understand by wastage in secondary 
schools Although the examinations of the grant-aided secondary 
schools aie administered by umveisity examimng bodies, it would 
appeal that there is to-day a general consensus of opinion that these 
schools should not be considered as necessarily a prepaiatory step 
to the univeisities, for, if this was the ultimate function of grant- 
aided secondary schools, then the wastage would be appalling, since 
not more than 4-5 per cent of leavers over 14 years proceed to 
the universities The great majority of secondary schools on the 
grant list are not, and weie never meant to be, nurseries for the 
universities It is true that the aims and purposes of secondary 
education have never been clearly defined and perhaps the forth- 
coming report of the Consultative Committee will shed a new 
light on the question In the meantime, whatever the defects of 
the general organisation of secondary education may be, the 
examination system remains the only available test of its efficiency 
We must, therefore, accept the results of examinations as indices 
of success Pi esuming that pupils who passed the School Certificate 
examination profited by their attendance at secondary schools, 
and those who left without taking the examinations, or failed m it, 
wasted then energies on an unsuitable cuiriculum, we arrive at 
the conclusion that more than half (50 7 per cent ) of all leavers 
over 14 years in 1936-7 must be considered as wastage We may, 
however, narrow down the percentage still further Out of 
20,000 boys and 19,000 girls who did not pass the examination, 
only about 11,000 boys and 2,000 girls entered industrial, manual 
or agricultural occupations If the few years in secondary schools 
cannot be considered as entirely wasted tor these pupils, it is 
doubtful whether it can be deemed the most smtable preparation 
for these occupations It may be argued that these pupils would 
have piofited better by specially adapted courses with a practical 
bias at a senior school or junioi techmeal school The remaining 
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9,000 boys and 17,000 giils cither ciiteied clerical 01 commercial 
occupations, or lemained at home (mostly giils) Many secondaiy 
schools have included commercial subjects and domestic science 
in their curriculum and therefoie in many cases both boys and 
girls of this group, although failing to pass the examination, may 
be said to have profited by their attendance The wastage, therefore, 
is only relative m this case 

The overcrowding of secondary schools with unsuitable pupils 
IS laigely due to a marked disparity m status between secondary 
schools and semor schools The latter aie still under the elementary 
school regulations, and m their staffing, buildings and all other 
amenities are often considered definitely inferior to the secondary 
schools In addition, the historical snobbish prejudice (which is 
not the monopoly of any one social class) influences many parents 
m their preference for secondary schools If this obsolete classifica- 
tion of schools were changed so that all post-primary schools were 
included imder the same regulations the present secondary schools 
would doubtless be lelieved of a large numbei of pupils whose 
educational needs would be best served m a different type of 
school 

Table 14 on page 167 was compiled from the Board of Education 
List 62 for 1924-8 and 1936-7 The percentages are not exactly 
comparable, since during the period 1936-7 the classification was 
changed But the “ assisted ” pupils of 1936-7 include a very 
small percentage of pupils paying partial fees, and for all practical 
purposes can be safely compared with the free pupils of 1924-8 
The pupils with Higher Certificates m 1936-7 can only be com- 
pared with those who proceeded to the universities in 1924-8 
with caution The number of pupils with Higher Certificates is 
greater than those who proceeded to the universities In 1936-7, 
2,593 boys and 1,569 girls leceived Higher Certificates, but only 
2,196 boys and 981 girls proceeded to the universities Very 
possibly the ratio of these two groups varies by regions, and regional 
compaiisons, therefore, should be made with qualification But 
the general conclusion for the whole country is quite correct 
The first two columns of all four sets of peicentages show the ratio 
of fee-paying and free (assisted) pupils who passed the examination 
or proceeded to the umversities The third column of each set 
(4, 7, 10 and 13) shows the percentage of free (assisted) pupils to 
all successful candidates T^ing the country as a whole, we notice 
the following changes from 1924-8 to 1936-7 (1) The percentage 
of successes in School Certificate examinations has risen considerably 
both for boys and girls, but the increase among the fee-paying 
pupils IS much greater than among the free (assisted) pupils 
(ii) The percentage of assisted pupils to total number of successful 
pupils has increased (111) The percentage of pupils proceeding to 
the univeisities has decreased for all groups (iv) The percentage 
of assisted pupils to all pupils proceeding in the universities has 
increased 
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The Effect of Regional Differences 

(a) School Certificate 

These averages for England, however, conceal many regional 
features Whereas the percentage of successful fee-paying pupils 
in School Certificate examinations has incieased throughout the 
country, with the sole exception of boys in Westmorland, the 
percentage of successful assisted pupils has decieased in a numbei 
of counties In Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, Northumberland, 
Oxtoidshiie, Staftordshire and Worcestei shire the percentage 
of gills has decreased In Cornwall and Rutland the percentage 
of boys, and in Cumbeiland, Middlesex, Norfolk and Waiwick- 
shire the percentages of both sexes, have decreased The causes 
of this decrease are of local origin and sometimes obscure, although 
in the case of Middlesex it is evidently the result of the lowering 
of the standaid of entiance exammation since 1926, when the 
policy of too per cent special places was introduced The uniform 
increase in the percentages of fee-paying pupils is undoubtedly 
due to a more strict selection In many areas the fee-paying 
pupils have to pass the same exammation as the free-placers, which 
was not the case in 1924-8 

(b) Fee-paying Pupils 

As a rule, the entiance exammation for fee-paying pupils is of a 
lower standard than the competitive exammation for the free- 
placers In consequence, the percentages of fee-paying pupils 
passing the School Certificate exammation are much lower During 
the four yeais 1924-8 they were less than half of the percentages 
foi the free pupils During the period 1928-37, many areas 
introduced the policy of 100 per cent special places and raised 
the standard of entrance exammations for the fee-paying pupils 
As a result, the percentages were considerably increased Thus in 
Middlesex, 20 7 (boys) and 20 2 (girls) in 1927-8 increased to 
53 I and 45 4 , in Wiltshire from ii 7 (boys) and 15 7 (girls) to 
46 3 and 42 6 , in Warwickshire from 26 3 (boys) and 19 4 (girls) to 
57 3 and 44 4 , in Essex from 30 9 and 23 5 to 55 9 and 38 0 In 
spite of this increase m the number of successful pupils, the relative 
numbei of fee-paying pupils is decreasing as the number of assisted 
pupils increases, both absolutely and relatively Only one-third of 
successful pupils are fee-paying 

(c) Assisted Pupils 

As mentioned above, the percentages of successful assisted 
pupils have increased on the whole witli the exception of a few 
areas In those areas where the policy of 100 per cent special 
places was introduced, it led to a certam lowermg of standards for 
free pupils, and in Middlesex and Waiwickshtre (Biitmngham 
especially) resulted in a smaller percentage of successful assisted 
pupils It seems that the equalisation of standards for fee-paying 
and flee pupils is beneficial if the standards are raised to the former 
level of the free-placeis, but not otherwise 
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(d) Comparison of Passes 

When we select the seven counties having the highest peicentages 
of passes for assisted pupils, we get the following list Berkshire 
(boys, 73 o , girls, 6i i) , Buckinghamshire (boys, 74 6 , girls, 
76 o) , Cheshire (boys, 71 4 , girls, 62 5) , Heitfordshire (boys, 
79 2 , girls, 68 o) , Kent (boys, 78 5 , girls 65 4) , London (boys, 
75 2 , girls, 63 8) , Surrey (boys, 81 6 , girls, 66 4) These are 
just the counties which have a consideiable number of tee-paying 
pupils and a high standaid of entrance examination for fiee pupils 
The seven counties having the lowest percentages of passes of 
assisted pupils are the following Duiham (boys, 53 2 , girls, 42 i) , 
Leicestershiie (boys, 57 2 , giils, 38 i) , Middlesex (boys, 56 o , 
girls 43 6) , Norfolk (boys, 54 2 , girls 47 6) , Oxfordshire (boys, 
4S 7 , girls, 49 o) , Warwickshire (boys, 56 3 , girls, 46 4) , and 
Wiltshire (boys, 44 4 , girls, 43 5) Of these areas, Duiham, 
Middlesex, Warwickshire and Wiltshire have introduced 100 pei 
cent special places and their standaids of entrance examination 
are lower than in other coimties for free places It would appear 
that Leicestershire, Noifolk and Oxfordshire have also lower 
standards of entrance examination, although they have not yet 
accepted the policy of 100 per cent special places The general 
conclusion from these figures is that to avoid the wastage, the 
standards of entrance examination should be laised for both groups 
of pupils to the highest standard accepted for the free-placers 

(e) The Output to Universities 

Less than 5 per cent of all leavers over 14 years of grant-aided 
secondary schools proceed to the universities But as they supply 
the universities vnth about one-third of all their students, their 
importance m this respect is not neghgible Comparing figures 
for 1927-8 and 1936-7, we notice that the percentages of fee- 
paymg pupils proceedmg to the universities remained stationary, 
whereas the percentages of assisted pupils decreased both for boys 
and girls The actual figures (Higher Certificate) given in the table 
should be reduced for the assisted students, as the number with 
Higher Certificate considerably exceeds that of those who proceeded 
to the universities The regional comparisons are not an entirely 
safe gmde, but in certam areas the figures do point out a definite 
change For instance, the percentages of fee-paying pupils have 
considerably decreased in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Devonshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, London, Northampton- 
shire, Northumberland, Oxfordshire, Surrey (for both sexes), and 
in Cornwall, Durham, Leicestershire, Norfolk, Suffolk and parts of 
Yorkshire (for boys) In all these cases, the fee-paying pupils 
outnumber the assisted pupils in grant-aided schools, and evidently 
with a general increase of pupils, new groups of parents began to 
send their children (particularly boys) as fee-payiiig pupils without 
the intention of sendmg them later to universities This tentative 
conclusion may be confirmed by the increase of percentages in 
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TABLE 15 -PUPILS PROCEEDING TO UNIVERSITIES FROM ALL 
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those aieas where the nuoibei of fce-paying pupils has decieased, 
thereby forming only a small proportion ot all pupils The per- 
centages ot assisted pupils, too, cannot be compaied legionally with 
safety, but foi England as a whole theie is a notable decrease To 
understand bettei this decrease in pupils proceeding to the 
universities we give Table 15 for the whole post-war period 

Analysts of Table 15 

The fiist seven columns give the figures, taken from the Repoits 
of the Boaid of Education, for the pupils of grant-aided schools 
proceeding to the umversities Columns 8 and 10 give, for com- 
parison, the number of students admitted to the universities a yeai 
later, talcen from the Repoits of the University Grant Committee 
In ordei to eliminate teachers’ diploma students, who are all post- 
graduate, we have deducted fiom total admissions all diploma 
students over 19 years Columns 9 and ii show the percentages 
of ev-public elementaiy school students to total students admitted 
We are aware tliat these percentages slightly under-estimate actual 
figures, since a small numbei of ex-public elementary school pupils 
proceed to umversities after an interval, and are not therefore 
included m tlie Boaid’s figures This number, however, is not 
great, as the overwhelming majority of ex-public elementary school 
students are free-placers and they usually enter universities without 
an interval This table shows a remarkable tendency Up to 
193 1-2, the number of ex-public elementary students grew 
steadily, both absolutely and relatively Since 1931-2 and up to 
1936-7, there was a contmuous fall in numbers and m percentages 
It IS an interesting and impoitant problem, requiring special study, 
and no attempt can be made here to offer the solution ’■ 

^ In June 1938 there was a controversy m the Press and the House of 
Commons about the percentages of ex-pubho elementary pupils in the 
universities In a publication entitled Pohtical Arithmetic, A Symposium 
of Population Studies, Professor Gray and Mr Glass gave the figure as 
37 per cent for England and Wslles The Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Education refuted this figure m the House and gave 43 per cent as 
the percentage of all students coming from the public elementary schools 
Mr Glass calculated his figures from the Reports of the Board of Education 
and the Universities Grant Committee (as we have done) But he excluded 
from total figures all diploma students, even engineering diploma students, 
and in this way his figure for 1933-4 i® slightly highei than ours The 
figuie given by the Parliamentary Secretary is not taken from any published 
sources, but w ould appear to have been supplied by the Universities Grant 
Committee The Committee’s figures are based on a different classification 
of ex-public elementary school pupils The Board classifies only those 
pupils as ex-public elementary school pupils who before entering a secondary 
school attended a public elementary school for at least two years, whereas 
the Universities Grant Committee includes all pupils who at any time, 
and for any period, attended a public elementary school In addition, the 
Committee deducts 10 per cent for foreign students, which we have not 
done But we deducted all diploma students over years, which it is 
suggested satisfactorily accounts for a considerable number of foreign 
students Until the detailed figures are published by the Universities 
Grant Committee the controversy cannot he satisfactorily solved 

N Hans 



CHAPTER THREE 

Technical and Vocational Educaeion 
Introduction 

T echnical education m England has only recently been 
oiganised into a national system As in other fields, the State 
intervention for a long period was limited to granting subsidies to 
voluntary agencies The first institutions imparting technical 
education to artisans and mechanics owed their existence to the 
initiative of the working men themselves These Mechanics’ 
Institutes^ flourished in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
following the foundation of the London Institute m 1825 The 
numerous Mechanics’ Institutes and the later Working Men’s 
Colleges did not, however, oftei systematic courses of technical 
instruction, and, with a few exceptions, gradually developed into 
institutions of general education foi adults, although a few of them 
have grown into higher technical colleges, later affiliated to the 
universities 

The State intervention began in 1836 with the foundation of the 
School of Design, now the Royal College of Art, and with the 
establishment of the Art Department in 1840 The Science 
Department began m 1853 and both were united as the Science 
and Art Department under the Boaid of Trade In the ’fifties the 
Department promoted the foundation of eleven schools of science, 
only three of which, however (Birmingham, Bristol and Wigan), 
survived the period of imtial struggle In 1857, the Department 
was transferred to the Committee of the Council of Education, and 
in 1859 a system of grants-in-aid of science and art classes for the 
whole country was inaugurated In 1872, organised science 
schools came into being, a number of which later developed into 
ordinary secondary schools, and only a few were transformed into 
full-time technical schools In 1877, the City Livery Companies 
of London founded the City and Guilds Institute, which became 
the patent of many technics institutions, both in London and the 
provinces A new impetus to technical education was given by 
the foundation of the Regent Street Polytechnic by Quentin Hogg 
in 1882, and many latei polytechmcs were fashioned on its model 
In London, this growth of technical education was greatly aided by 
the apportioning in 1891 of part of the London Parochial Chanties 
to technical institutions 

Creation of Local Authorities for Techmcal Education 
A new period of State intervention ensued with the creation of 
local authorities for technical education m 1889, with lating powers 
*For full account see Year Book, 1938, pages 877-8 
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and allocation in 1890 of the residue grants (Whisky Money) to 
the same purpose The addition of these new souices for technical 
education resulted in a rapid growth thioughout the country 
Thus when the Board of Education came into being in 1899 with a 
centralised control, the main lines of the present system were 
already bemg laid down But owing to the lack of a national policy 
in the previous period, the local authorities varied considerably in 
their efforts Some, including London, for many years used the 
residue grant (Whisky Money) for the relief of rates, thus depriving 
techmcal education of necessary funds The creation of new local 
education authorities in 1902, and the publication of new Regula- 
tions in 1904, led to a complete reorganisation of the technical and 
evening education system The local authorities were encouraged 
by the Board of Education to take over the old voluntary institutions 
which, in contrast to secondary education, resulted in an almost 
complete mumcipalisation of technical education Out of about 
500 techmcal colleges and schools, only about 20 are now main- 
tained by independent bodies, receivmg direct grants In 1913, a 
new step was taken by creating the junior technical schools as a 
separate group for full-time instruction The Education Act, 1918, 
introduced tlie 50-50 principle of State subsidy, and part-time 
continuation schools were included in the grant-aided system 

Provision of Technical Education by Counties 

In spite of centiahsed control and the mumcipalisation of 
technical education, the lack of co-oidmated policy in the past 
lesulted in great variation between the regions Table 16 
compares by counties the provision for techmcal education in 
1904 and 1935 The classification has changed during the 
interval, but we can compare the technical institutes of 1904 
(only 22) with the technical colleges (137) of 1935 Art schools 
have decreased in number, partly because technical colleges and 
evening institutes include art courses, which previously were 
provided only in art schools or day art classes Day technical 
, classes as a rule have developed into junioi technical schools 
i Evening classes held in 1904 in many separate schools were 
centralised in 1935 in the evemng institutes 

Both the number of institutions and the number of pupils and 
students have mcieased enormously, but of more importance is the 
improvement in the standard of instruction But the tradition of 
part-time evemng instruction remains unchanged Out of more 
than a milhon pupils and students, only about 40,000 are receivmg 
full-time day instruction Table 17 gives the detailed data by 
geographical counties 

Analysis of Table 16 

The first feature to be noticed is the more or less accidental 
distiibution of full-time technical schools Thirteen counties have 
no jumoi technical schools, and nine counties have only one school 
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TABLE 16— COMPARISON OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN 1904 AND 1935 BY GEOGRAPHICAL COUNTIES 
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each In the case of such counties as Herefordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Rutland and Westmorland, this is only to be expected, 
owing to then agricultural charactei and small population But 
Bedfordshire has ii,ooo adolescents (13-18 yeais) in urban centres, 
Berkshire 14,000, Lincolnshire 33,000, and yet not a single junior 
technical school Since, however, these schools not only prepare 
for specific technical vocations, which imght be unnecessary m 
these particular counties, but also give a general technical education 
for boys, domestic training for girls and also commercial education 
for both sexes, the absence of these schools can be ascribed to a 
defect in organisation Cheshiie, with 73,000 adolescents in 
industrial centres, has only one school of this group (a nautical 
school, by the way), whilst Someiset, with 18,000 adolescents in 
urban centres, has two schools 

The same can be said about the senior full-time courses of a 
technical or commercial character It is true that the Board of 
Education, by the publication of many valuable pamphlets, attempts 
to stimulate the establishment of full-time technical institutions 
throughout the country, but it would appear that persuasion by 
argument, unaccompanied by an equalising' grant system, fails to 
produce the desired result Out of 121 urban centres, with a 
population of over 50,000, 62 have made no provision for junior 
technical schools 

In the field of part-time evening instruction, we also notice a 
great regional variation Even if we deduct the rural population 
and calculate the percentages in respect of urban population only, 
we have a variation from 10 per cent to 40 per cent for boys, and 
from 5 per cent to 28 per cent for girls Selecting the counties 
which have percentages higher than the average for England, we 
get the following list BucHnghamshiie, Cumberland, Derbyshiie, 
Gloucestershire, Leicestershire, London, Nottinghamshire, Oxford- 
shire, Warwickshire, Wiltshire and the three Ridings of Yorkshire 
The list IS very heterogeneous Side by side with industrial areas 
we find largely rural counties such as Buckinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, Oxfordshire and Wiltshire On the other hand, some highly 
industrialised counties, such as Durham, Northumberland or 
Staffordshire, have comparatively low percentages 

Another feature which is significant is the difference between 
piovision for boys and girls In all aieas, without exception, 
percentages for boys 13-18 are considerably higher than those foi 
girls In Bedfordshire, Cornwall, Devonshire, Durham, Lanca- 
shire and Northumberland, the provision for boys (13-18 years) 
IS twice as great, or even more, than for girls (13-18 years) In 
classes foi adults (18 and over) we notice just the opposite relation 
Women show highei percentages in all counties, except Cornwall, 
Essex, Kent, Loqdon, Staffordshire and Warwiclcshire These 
unaccountable variations of provision of technical education show 
quite clearly that there is a certain lack of co-ordination of effort 
between the local authorities and the central government 
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In 1936, it was officially lecognised by the Board of Education, 
and a special Conference was convened by the President ot the 
Board to secure an effective co-operation between local authorities 
One of the recommendations of the Conference was the establish- 
ment of regional associations of authorities for the co-ordination of 
technical education within the region The first reginnal organisa- 
tion was established m 1928 in Yorkshire — the Yorkshire Council 
for Further Education — ^which includes 13 out of 16 local 
authorities for higher education m the three Ridings In 1935, the 
West Midland Regional Advisoiy Council was established, including 
the representatives of Staffordshire, Worcestershiie, Waiwickshire 
and the county boroughs of Coventry, Birmingham, Dudley, 
Smethwick, Walsall, West Bromwich, Wolverhampton and 
Worcester In 1937, the third Regional Council in the Manchester 
area was started It includes the representatives of Cheshiie, 
Derbyshire, Lancashire and the West Riding, and the county 
boroughs of Bolton, Bury, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale, 
Salford, Stockport and Warrmgton Steps have also been taken by 
the authoiities conceined to establish a similar body for the Mersey- 
side area Undoubtedly this new step in national policy will lead 
to a better distribution of technical schools and institutions within 
the regions mentioned, but unless the central government introduces 
an equalising financial pohey, the uneven provision of technical 
education between the regions will remain 


N Hans 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Agricultural Education ’ 


Historical Survey 

I N tins survey we exclude the highei institutions and universi- 
ties State intervention in agricultural education is of quite 
recent origin The Royal Vetermaiy College was aided since 1795 
with a grant of ^1,500 per annum, but the grant was discontinued m 
1815 The first agnculluial institution in this country, the Royal 
College at Ciiencestei, was founded m 1845 as an independent in- 
stitution The fiist step in the grant system was not made until 
1875, when the Science and Art Department added “ prmciples of 
agriculture ” to the list of subjects in which grants could be earned 
under the Department The next impoitant step was the appoint- 
ment of the Departmental Committee m 1887, which recommended 
the establishment of a centralised system of institutions maintained 
by the State The Board of Agricultuie Act of 1889 transferred 
the contiol from the Agricultural Department of the Privy Council 
to a new central authoiity with powers of inspection and giants in 
aid of agiicultural education The money voted by Parliament, 
however, was insufficient for a national system, and the few thousand 
pounds allowed were annually distiibuted, mostly among higher 
institutions The so-called “ lower ” forms of agricultural educa- 
tion were under the local authorities, which could, if they so wished, 
use pait of the Residue Grant (Whisky Money) foi that purpose 
With the reform of 1902, secondary agricultuial education was 
merged m general “ higher education ” admimsteied by the new 
local education authoiities The aveiage expenditure of local 
authorities on agricultural education during the period 1907-1910 
;^74,ooo, of which £ 12,000 came from Parliamentary giants, 
made by the Board of Education, ^,^29,500 from the Residue Grant 
jCs^jOOO from rates Considering that agriculture was the 
largest single industiy in the country, the amount was not gieat 
The report of the Departmental Committee of 1908 recommended a 
large increase of State aid This additional provision was made 
possible by the Development and Road Improvements Fund Act of 
1909, undci which agricultural education profited The grants 
from this fund became available after the dual control of the Board 
of Education and the Board of Agiicultuie was ended in 1912 by the 
concordat, according to which all forms of agricultural education, 
intended for persons over the age of 16 years, weie transfeired to 

1 We are indebted to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries lor the 
use of some unpublished statistics, but the Ministry is in no way respon- 
sible for any conclusions drawn in this survey 
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the Boaid of Agiiculture The grants were allotted to local 
authoiities in ratio to then expenditure ovet a period of years The 
grant vaned from 50 to 75 pei cent of the new expenditure, 1 e the 
difference of actual expenditure and the average for thiee years, 
ending March 31st, 1912 After the War, the grant was fixed as 80 
per cent of salaries of agricultural organisers and horticultural 
superintendents, two-thirds of all other maintenance expenditure 
and 75 per cent of capital expenditure, although the Reconstruction 
Committee recommended that the whole charge for agricultural 
education should be borne by the State As the provision of 
agricultural education was not a statutory obligation on the pait 
of local authoiities, not all availed themselves of the opportunity of 
earning a grant From October ist, 1931, the existing ratios were 
replaced by a flat rate of 60 per cent of the net recognised expendi- 
ture The Mimstry of Agriculture aimed quite definitely at 
establishing a piovincial system of institutions evenly distributed 
throughout the country, but the defects of educational legislation 
and financial regulations produced the opposite results The belief 
in local self-government and initiative guided the policy of the 
Ministry, as that of the Board of Education, but in the absence of 
statutory duties, many local authorities neglected agricultuial 
education in spite of generous grants On the other hand, the 
financial policy of the country did not consider the factors of “ need ” 
and “ ability ” in the field of agricultural education as in other 
branches of higher education By the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries Act, 1919, the Board was constituted as a Ministry, and 
a change in the local administration was made possible The Act 
set up agricultural committees for each county, which took over 
agricultural education from the education committees With the 
exception of the three Ridings of Yorkshire, which have entrusted 
the care of agricultural education to a joint body — the Yorkshire 
Council for Agricultural Education — all counties have entrusted the 
charge of agricultural education to sub-committees of the county 
councils 

The table on pages 185-9 show the regional variation both in 
full-time and part-time agricultural education 

Analysis of Table 18 

In order to calculate the “ need ” of an aiea in agricultural edu- 
cation, the best way would be to take the agricultural population of 
the age-group 14-ai Unfortunately, such statistics are not avail- 
' able The census gives us by sexes the rural population of these 
ages, which includes in some counties very large mining communi- 
ties and some other groups not occupied in agriculture The 
occupational statistics, on the other hand, give onl^ those who aie 
directly occupied m agriculture The majority of girls and young 
*women and many boys were thus excluded Female agricultural 
population includes, mfact, not only those women who are “ inde- 
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pendcntly occupied ” in agricultuie, but also those who may be said 
to be “ co-operatively interested ” To every man directly occupied 
m agriculture corresponds one woman (wife, mother, sister 01 
daughter) who is the centre of a rural home and who is contributing 
to agricultural production either directly as a wife of a farmer or 
smallholder, or mdirectly as a housekeeper Therefore, the number 
of girls in need of some kind of agricultural education should be 
considered to be much nearer to that of boys than the table shows 
The census of 1931 shows only 55,683 women and girls “ occupied 
in agriculture,” wheieas the figuies ol the Ministry of Agricultuic 
for 1931 enumerate 93,107 female agricultural woikers (64,409 
regular and 28,698 casual), to which about 18,000 independent 
women farmers should be added, all of whom were diiectly occupied 
m agriculture Unfortunately, we can use only the census figures m 
our column 3, as the Ministry figures do not divide females by ages 
It is evident that the number of girls must be at least doubled In 
column 2 we give, therefore, the lural population as a potential limit 
' of agricultural population Column 4 shows the attendance at the 
farm institutes, the figures denotmg students at full-time courses 
from four weeks to two years in duration All other courses are 
part-time, given at various centres, including also part-time courses 
at the farm institutes The students include also adult farmers, 
and evidently, in some instances, there is duplication The per- 
centages given in columns 9 and 10 must be taken, theiefore, only as 
indices to show the regional variation In the case of females, the 
percentages of column 10 are given for the completeness of the table, 
and do not, m fact, show anything except indication of regional 
variation, as the number of females occupied in agriculture is evid- 
ently underestimated in the census However, comparing the 
percentages for males, we see a great difference as between areas, 
ranging from 35 3 per cent in Devonshire to 0 pei cent m Hunting- 
donshire We notice, especially, that the agricultural East (Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Lmcolnshiie, Rutland, Norfolk and 
Suffolk) havmg an agiicultural male population (14-21) of 30,000 
(one-fifth of England) has no county farm institute There is an 
independent agricultural institute at Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, 
which IS not grant-aided, and is not shown, therefore, in the table 
The percentages foi this agricultural region aie extremely low 
(i 5 per cent of agricultural population of the legion) The second 
agricultural region— South-West (Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorset- 
shire, Somerset and Wiltshire) is in a comparatively belter 
position, Devonshire having the highest percentages in the country 
What IS really astombhmg is that such industrial counties as 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Durham and Staffordshiie have each a farm 
institute, whereas many agiicultural counties have none The 
foundation of a farm institute entirely depend^ on local initiative 
We must, of course, add that our comparative figures do not dis- 
tinguish the quahty of mstruction, and lump together the farm 
institutes and part-time courses 
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Finances 

As we have seen, the policy of grants followed closely the general 
policy of the Board of Education It staited with grants as fertilis- 
ing agents of voluntary initiative , then the grants of the Science and 
Art Department and the Residue Grant were apphedrto agricultural 
education , finally the Ministry of Agriculture adopted the percentage 
system based on the expenditure of local authorities 

The Meston Committee recommended the percentage system 
with a substantial increase of State subsidy The grants both for 
maintenance and capital outlay were given more generously, but the 
factors of “ need ” and “ ability ” were still ignored The table on 
page 1 91 shows how the present system works 

Analysis of Table 19 

Column 2 gives the population (both sexes) 14-21 occupied in 
agriculture, columns 4, 5 and 6 give the expenditure per head of 
population We notice a great variation, a peculiar featuie of which 
IS that some agricultural counties receive much less than some 
industrial cotmties, and secondly, the percentage of students does 
not correspond to the expenditure per head For instance, Durham 
expends 8ii <)d per head of agricultural population (14-31) and 
only 4 4 per cent of it attend any courses, whilst Devonshire ex- 
pends 49r lod per head and 39 6 per cent of agricultural popu- 
lation attend courses Hertfordshire spends 90J 6d per head 
and has 5 3 per cent of attendance, whilst Gloucestershire spends 
37^. zd and has 24 3 per cent The difference is partly explamed 
by more expensive farm mstitutes, absent m many counties, and also 
by a different proportion allotted to the expenditure on advisers and 
supermtendents The Ministry pays the 60 per cent grant without 
any powei to equalise the conditions The result is an unequal dis- 
tribution of institutions and the neglect of some of those areas which 
need agricultural education most We may close this chapter by 
quotmg Major E Gamsey, the late head of the Educational Branch 
I of the Ministry of Agriculture (m his unpublished survey) “ It is 
clear that the present system of agricultural education is doing but 
little towards meeting the needs of the case We are just on the 
fringe of the problem, and there can be no doubt that the large 
majority of the occupiers of agricultural land enter into the posses- 
sion of their holdmgs without any institutional training ” 

N Hans 



CHAPTER FIVE 

Financial Policy of the State 

A ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Introduction 

R egional diffciences m educational opportunities, as we 
have seen, have many causes which are inevitable Ruial 
districts, owing to spaisity of population and geographical obstacles, 
can seldom compete with urban districts Industrial areas, again, 
have different problems fiom the agricultuial areas or commercial 
suburban districts Wealthy communities often have an advantage 
in compaiison with pooi commumties, and the accidental distiibu- 
tion of endowments still further emphasises these differences 
Lastly, the attitude of vaiious communities towards education, 
based mainly upon historical and religious tiaditions, has 
accentuated differences m their efforts If the system of giants 
given by the central government does not take into account all these 
diffeiences, the initial inequality will tend to increase 
Education, for a long time, has been recognised in all countries 
as a national and not a local pioblem Even in this country, in 
spite of the historical tradition, it is accepted by all as a national 
service, locally administered The acceptance, however, was not 
spontaneous, but is the result of long and gradual adaptation of the 
State policy in education to changing conditions 

The Development of State Grants 
The system of grants towards education was started in 1833 with 
subsidies towards voluntary societies The principle underlying 
those grants was based on the theory of the so-called “ feitilising 
agents ” There was no national policy, the grants bemg given to 
two religious societies who happened to own schools In fact, the 
whole educational system developed from a senes of accidents 
Thus the causes of regional differences worked unchecked, and the 
resultant variation of educational provision was enormous The 
first attempt to bring some order and equalisation of opportunities 
was made by Mr Forster m 1870 But even his fai -reaching 
legislation was only intended to “ fill the gaps ” left by voluntary 
agencies, and it did not aspire to establish a national system of 
education His method of grants was based on average attendance, 
but as attendance was not compulsory, there were some com- 
munities without schools and consequently without any grants 
In principle, the Act of 1870 recogmsed all three factois essential 
to a reasonable financial policy (a) the number of children 
7 193 
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lepiesenting the “need” or “necessity,” (b) the expenditure of 
local commumties, representing their “ effort,” and (c) the assessable 
value, lepresenting then “ ability ” The application of the fiist 
factor, however, was vitiated by the absence of universal com- 
pulsory attendance, and the “ need ” of many communities was, 
therefore, neglected The second factor was only applied as a 
limit to State giants, which should not exceed 50 per cent of total 
expenditure The third factor of “ ability ” was mentioned, but 
had no actual application, with the exception of a few necessitous 
areas The introduction of compulsory attendance by two Acts 
in 1876 and 1880 made the “ aveiage attendance” factor to 
represent the real need of the area Thus one condition of sound 
financial policy was fulfilled , each of the areas received a grant 
proportionate to the number of children But the system of pay- 
ments by results disturbed greatly the application of that principle 
The Acts of 1876 and 1890 introduced special grants to sparsely 
populated districts which, however, did not bring in a new principle, 
since It was an extension of the factor of “ necessity ” and was not 
based on “ ability ” The two Acts of 1897, on the other hand, 
quite clearly considered the “ ability ” of necessitous voluntary 
and Board schools in their supplementary grants But with these 
few exceptions, the system of grants was still mainly guided by the 
policy of “ fertilising agents ” As Sii Lewis Selby-Bigge said, 
“ Until 1902 there was a system of giants, but no system of finance ” 
The present system dates back to the Education Act of 190a 

Grant System for Elementary Education 

The Act of 1902 tried to simplify the complicated system of 
grants, although the additional giants for special subjects and other 
minor grants were left unchanged The two fnain grants, howevei 
(the Principal Grant and the Aid Grant), were based on the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, which 
published its Report in 1901 The Final Report (Minority Report), 
page 133, says 

“ We think that the mam considerations to which a system of 
allocation should have regard arc ‘ necessity ’ and ‘ ability ’ 
combined — ^that is, the real requirements of a locality and its ability 
to meet those requirements As regards ‘ ability,’ it must be 
remembered that the same scale of expenditure may impose no 
undue burden m a district which, having a high rateable value, is 
rich , but It may be very onerous in a district which, having a low 
rateable value, is needy 

The first thing that has to be established is the amount which it 
IS necessary to expend on national services locally administered , 
and the best means of ascertaimng that amount is to take the 
minimum sum per head of the population for which the seivice 
can, under the most favourable conditions, be"performed This 
minimum would represent the standard expendtture , and the 
amount by which the actual expenditure exceeds it would represent 
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the excess expenditure The contiibution of the State should be in 
accordance with abiltly by deducting a small standard laie fiom the 
total minimum standard expenditure The remainder of the grant 
would be allocated in some fixed pioportion to the excess 
expenditure ” 

This recomftiendation includes all the factors, necessity, ability 
and effort The Principal Grant of 1903 represented the first 
factor as standard expenditure and equalled 2.1s or 2zs for each 
pupil (i6j or I7^ for infants) and was given irrespective of ability 
or total expenditure The only condition was the efficiency of 
instruction certified by His Majesty’s Inspectors The Aid Grant 
of 190Z represented the second factoi of ability and was partly 
based on the produce of a irf rate pei scholar No locality, 
however, was entitled to the whole Aid Grant unless it had raised 
locally a sum equal to the produce of a 3^ rate , in deficient areas 
deductions were made proportionally to the difference between the 
required sum {^d late) and the actual late This condition 
represented the third factor of “ effort ” Besides these two mam 
grants, there weie additional giants for specific purposes The 
Fee Grant introduced in 1891 as compensation for the abolition 
of tees was, in fact, a part of the Piincipal Giant with which it was 
merged latei The Special Grant to sparsely populated areas 
(1876 and 1890), although contmued, hardly influenced the total 
expenditure Giants for special subjects and higher grade schools 
were based on the third factor of effort Thus the system of 
grants of 1903 brought into play all three factors The formulas, 
however, were defectively devised and the puipose of equalisation 
was not attained We give in Table 30 a selection of local authoi ities 
(10 counties, 10 county boroughs and 10 Part III authoiities) to 
illustrate the practical application of the system 

Analysts of Table 30 

The second column represents the “ ability ” of the local 
authoiity, and the fifth its “ effoit ” We see that the percentage 
of State grants did not vary in exact proportion to ability and 
effort A rich authority could receive much more proportionally 
than a poor one if the amount of Principal Grant (and Fee Grant) 
was the deciding factor m total expenditure For instance, 
Bournemouth and Bexhill, both very rich communities, by limiting 
their local “ efforts ” to the possible minimum, managed to leceive 
66 3 pel cent and 59 3 per cent of their total expendituie from 
grants Bournemouth levied only 3 qd rate, whilst pooler com- 
munities had to levy up to zfid and still received propoitionally 
less Finchley received only 35 5 per cent grant, in spite of an 
18 2d late 


Introduction' of Additional Grants for Necessitous Areas 
The sliding scale of the Aid Grant failed to prevent most glaiing 
inequalities, and in 1907 the Government decided to introduce 
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TABLE 20— APPLICATION OF GRANT SYSTEM IN 
1906 BY SELECTED L E A s 



II^^DUCT 


PERCENT 

S3 



(1) 

(1) 

(J) 

EDUCATION 

(5) 

£ 

S) 

Counties 

f d 

£ 

PES^NT 

d 

f s 


London 

5 0 

3,410,786 

30 6 

14 7 

5 3 



6 2 

192,938 

46 6 

8 1 

1 16 

6 

Middlesex 

3 10 

97,023 

64 4 

8 5 

3 6 


Kent 

3 6 

231,609 

00 9 

8 0 

3 3 

0 

Lancashire 

3 2 

141,311 

81 5 

11 4 

3 3 

6 

Yorkshue West 







Riding 

2 8 

61 1,786 

613 

11 0 

3 0 

11 


2 6 

196,677 

68 6 

11 2 

3 4 


Nottinghamshne 

2 4 

121,241 

70 2 

8 0 

2 17 

10 

StafFordshue 

2 2 

282,030 

65 2 

10 9 

3 0 

7 

Duiham 

2 2 

201,919 

58 3 

10 6 

2 12 

3 

County Boroughs 







Bournemouth 

6 8 

18,813 

00 3 

29 

2 16 

9 

Blackpool 

6 0 

22,798 

45 6 

80 

3 13 

8 

Brighton 

4 4 

73,977 

10 7 

112 

4 7 


Manchester 

3 4 

368,806 

49 8 

13 1 

3 10 

0 

Liverpool 

i 0 

488,030 

47 6 

16 4 

4 6 

6 

Birmingham 

2 8 

333,721 

60 0 

16 0 

4 0 

7 

Leeds 

2 4 

275,9 18 

63 0 

17 1 

3 17 

2 

Sheffield 

2 2 

221,833 

08 6 

11 5 

3 8 

4 

St Helens 

1 8 

40,969 

81 9 

6 7 

2 7 

2 

West Bromwich 

1 6 

36,855 

60 4 

150 

3 14 

2 

Part in Authoiities 







Hove B 

0 4 

15,725 

36 0 

07 

4 11 

6 

Bexhill B 

h 10 

3,700 

69 3 

41 

3 2 

8 

Finchley B 

4 8 

10,071 

36 6 

18 2 

6 14 

8 

Barking B 

Luton B 

2 4 

22,788 

42 8 

22 8 

4 8 

0 

2 0 

21,600 

64 2 

12 8 

3 3 

6 

Hartlepool E 

1 6 

16,842 

65 8 

23 7 

3 13 

10 

Hebbum U D 

1 6 

11,794 

86 0 

13 9 

2 19 

0 

Jarrow B 

1 e 

19,868 

53 2 

198 

3 1 

1 

Coseley U D 

1 4 

12,772 

68 5 

23 0 

8 6 

2 

Felling U D 

1 4 

10,426 

56 6 

26 8 

3 U 

7 


additional grants to necessitous aieas The giant, however, was 
limited to a total sum of ,£350,000 per annum, and the measure was 
enacted as a temporary help Only 28 English authorities benefited 
from this grant in 1907 and the amounts they received did not 
greatly change their relative positions Thus, only three of the 
authorities in our selected list leceived this grant, Coseley, Felling 
and Hartlepool For Coseley the grant (^614) ineant a reduction of 
late from Z'^d to zid , for Felling (grant £1,341) a reduction from 
25 to 21 rrf , and for Hartlepool (£728) from 23 "jd to 2i zd 
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We see that the Necessitous Aiea Grant was completely inadequate, 
since It improved the financial position only very slightly Never- 
theless, the factoi of “ ability ” was officially lecogmsed and could 
not be Ignored in the future 

’ The Kempe Report 

In 1911, a Departmental Committee was set up to inquire into 
the lelations between Imperial and Local Taxation, and to make 
lecommendations This Committee issued a report, known as 
the Kempe Report, which took into consideiation all three factors 
of necessity, ability and effoit The formula devised by the 
Committee was based on the recommendation of the Minority 
Repoit of 1901 The standard expendituie pei child was fixed 
at 6o^ , the standaid late at yd and the proportion of excess 
expenditure to be included m the giant at two-fifths The 
standard expenditure thus represented the factor of “ necessity,” 
the deduction of standaid late the factoi of “ ability,” and the 
grant foi excess expenditure the factor of “ effoit ” There were 
additional piovisions for exceptional cases, as the formula would 
only bung m an equalisation within certain limits 

The Formula of 1919 

The War inteiiupted the consideiation of the recommendations, 
although, m 1917, Mi Fisher introduced a Supplementary Grant 
based on the Kempe Repoit After the application of this grant 
m 1918, a marked improvement was shown in equalising local 
burdens , the Supplementary Grant was made, in 1919, into the 
Substantive Grant, with abolition of many minor grants The 
formula adopted was 36^ for each unit of average attendance, plus 
60 per cent of salaries of teacheis, plus 50 per cent of the net 
expenditure on special services, plus 20 per cent of the remaining 
net expendituie, less the product of a yd rate upon assessable 
value The minimum limit of the total grant was set at 50 per cent 
of total net expenditure, and the maximum limit at two-thuds of 
total net expendituie Thus the equalisation formula worked only 
within these limits and therefore the richest areas piofited by it 
moie than the poorer The formula still forms the basis of the 
piesent system of grants, although during the period of economy 
It was tempoiarily changed by the adoption of the block grants 
The two limits, however, weie abolished the maximum of two- 
thiids of the expenditure was simply dropped in 1931, as it was 
never operative, and the minimum limit of 50 per cent was dropped 
in 1931, after the repoit of the May Committee 

The Regulations of 1932 

The Regulations ot 1932 added a new grant foi necessitous 
areas, where the product of a yd rate fell short of a prescribed 
basic sum, equal to the amount of deficiency In spite of these 
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impiovements of the original formula of 1919, it failed to achieve a 
complete equalisation of local burdens, but the most glaring 
inequalities weie removed Table 21 gives the data foi selected 
local authorities for the year 1935-6 As m Table 20, column 2 
represents ability, and column 5 the effoit We have added 
column 7 showing the percentage of childien parsing to senior 
schools or departments 

Analysis of Table 21 

By comparing the tables with the data foi 1906, we see a con- 
siderable improvement towards equalisation of burdens The 
percentages of Board’s contribution to total expendituie are 
conversely proportionate to the ability of the authority’s aiea and 
diiectly proportionate to their efforts Such anomalies as were 
possible m 1906, when Bournemouth received 66 3 per cent of 
total expenditure, cannot occur under present conditions of the 
grant Bournemouth received only 18 4 per cent and Hove 
8 5 pel cent of their respective expenditures At the other end 
of the list, Jarrow received 77 per cent instead of 53 2 per cent m 
1906 But even this enormous diffeience between the State’s help 
to Hove (8 5 per cent ) and to Jariow (77 pei cent ) could not 
equalise then local buidens Hove, bemg twenty times richer than 
Jarrow, has to levy only 12 2d rate to Jarrow’s 43 id In spite of 
that, Hove is able to spend £15 per child, whilst Jarrow spends 
just under £12 Evidently there is a certain limit to equalisation 
undei the present system of local government 

The Board’s Memoiandim on Grant System (1926) 

The Board of Education Metnotandum with legard to the existing 
Giant System (1926) enumerates the following tests by which the 
grant system can be criticised (a) if the grant represents a veiy 
much smaller percentage of the expenditure m some areas than in 
others , (b) if it leaves a very much greater rate burden to be borne 
m some areas than others , (c) if it does not safeguard economy by 
leaving the local authority to bear a considerable propoition of the 
expenditure controlled by it , and {d) if it does not secure for all 
children m the country the “ equality of opportunity ” of enjoying 
the advantages of a sound system of education The test {a) can 
be disregarded, as the factor of “ ability ” has to be considered in 
any sound financial policy The tests {b) and (c) conflict with 
each other inevitably imless the whole school system were to be 
centralised and maintained from State funds Whilst local 
authorities administer national services, a certain inequality of local 
buidens will lemain The real test of the grant system is, therefore, 
the last, 1 e does the system help to establish the “ equality of 
opportumty ” for all areas or not ? Fiom the tables we see that 
the richer commumties, in spite of the sliding scale of giants, are 
able to spend moie per child than the poorer communities That 
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TABLE 21 —APPLICATION OF REGULATIONS OF 
1932 BY SELECTED LEAs IN 1935-6 


(1) 


AVER 


EDUCAIION 

(1) 

(I) 

ATTENDANCE 

(fi) 

PCRCLNT 

SCHOOLS 

(7} 

County Aieas 





d 



d 

PI aOKNT 


U 

0 

9,402,079 

36 6 

24 4 

21 





9 

1 

1,060,143 

36 8 

19 0 

13 

13 

10 

63 7 


8 


867,956 

38 9 

22 4 

16 

4 


79 5 



9 

638,951 

44 6 

22 1 

13 

8 

7 

43 2 

Buckinghimshire 

5 

3 

327,247 

47 9 

26 1 

12 

12 


22 0 


5 

9 

679,474 

49 3 

26 6 





Kent 



1,062,41 1 

47 2 

31 1 

14 

18 

5 

60 0 


4 

2 

72,615 

54 0 

29 9 

13 

8 

10 

0 



11 

1,186,704 

48 6 

33 6 

12 

18 


60 4 



11 

1,572,241 

62 9 

35 9 

11 

15 

11 

98 2 

Bedfordshue 

2 

11 

148,972 

53 4 

98 4 

11 

17 

8 

11 1 


2 

10 

391,161 

63 4 

40 9 

12 

10 

1 

46 1 

Nottinghamshire 

2 

8 

645,917 

65 6 

38 6 

11 

9 

7 

47 7 











Riding 

2 

7 

2,037,910 

55 6 

42 7 

12 

9 

6 

40 4 

Staffordshire 

2 

6 

738,045 

56 8 

46 0 

12 

10 

8 

66 6 

Cumberland 

2 


278,247 

57 1 

60 8 

13 

12 

6 

0 

Cambridgeshire 

2 

3 

100,406 

68 9 

47 7 

12 

12 


22 2 

Norfolk 

2 

2 

434,915 

59 9 

44 8 

11 

14 

10 

11 6 

Durham 

I 

9 

1,621,429 

61 3 

69 6 

19 

10 

7 

26 2 

Lincoln Holland 

1 

8 

94,819 

02 9 

44 6 

9 

17 

8 

2 8 

Average Counties 

3 

10 

21,710,746 

62 3 

31 8 

12 

16 

11 


County Boroughs 










Bouinemouth 

16 

10 

109,617 

184 

12 8 

12 

7 

7 

29 3 

Eastbourne 

14 

11 

65,226 

26 9 

13 9 

14 

3 

9 

78 5 

Blackpool 

12 

3 

164,955 

30 4 

17 6 

15 

7 

0 

89 0 

Southport 

11 

9 

92,387 

33 9 

16 8 

14 

1 

7 

18 1 

Brighton 

9 


216,143 

37 0 

196 

14 

11 

9 

88 0 

Cioydon 

7 


344,039 

44 5 

21 6 

14 

16 

9 

76 8 

Oxford 

7 

7 

128,924 

41 6 

21 7 

14 

3 

6 

40 '9 

Manchester 

5 

0 

1,486,748 

47 7 

31 5 

16 

12 

0 

37 6 


4 


818,667 

60 6 

30 4 

14 

8 

0 

16 8 

Birmingham 

4 

6 

1,766,642 

49 1 

34 1 

11 

15 

6 

79 1 

Sheffield 

4 


831,399 

49 3 

36 5 


14 

11 

36 8 

Liverpool 

d 

11 

1,683,846 

61 5 

33 9 

13 

14 

4 

40 0 

Wolverhampton 

d 


249,956 

64 6 

33 9 

12 

19 

8 

97 7 

Walsall - 

2 


190,669 

68 7 

42 2 

12 

11 


86 2 

Sunderland 

2 

4 

344,200 

58 6 

41 2 

11 

12 

9 

12 8 

Dudley- 

2 

d 

107,260 

57 7 

45 9 

12 

5 

6 

82 9 

South Shields 

2 

d 

1 92,876 

61 7 

37 1 

10 

19 

6 

71 0 

West Bromwich 

2 

3 

146,641 

68 0 

46 0 

12 

5 


93 7 

Stoke-on-Trent 

2 

2 

468,291 

69 6 

44 2 

11 

14 

8 

75 0 

St Helens 

1 

10 

244,717 

64 2 

51 1 

13 

6 

10 

96 0 

Average County 
Boroughs 

4 6 

22,052,960 

60 8 

31 1 

14 

2 

1 
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TABLE 21 — continued 



PRODUCT 

TOrAEEXinN 

PEHCENr 

HATL IN 


















TrNDANCE 




AlTLNEANCr 

SCHOOLS 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 


(6) 


(7) 

Part III 







Authorities 

s d 

£ 


d 

f s a 

age"* 


22 6 

49,764 

8 5 

12 2 

15 0 8 

86 2 

Be'ihill 

16 8 

18,217 

17 1 

12 1 

12 2 9 


Finchley 

16 2 

62,628 

24 6 

150 

16 1 11 

77 0 

Lytham St Anne 

15 11 

19,801 

19 6 

12 8 

12 3 3 

0 

Worthing 

15 2 

45,179 

21 8 

13 7 

13 7 8 

90 5 

Wimbledon 

13 11 

68,163 

29 7 

16 2 

15 19 9 

87 5 

Beckenham 

13 7 

77,362 

27 4 

18 8 

17 11 7 

96 2 

Salisbury 

6 0 

33,680 

49 1 

16 6 

11 12 3 

96 2 


5 7 

104,480 

48 1 

23 0 

12 8 3 

110 3 

Newbury 

4 11 

16,814 

51 6 

21 1 

10 16 0 

102 6 

Deal 

4 3 

28,332 

61 2 

24 7 

10 14 0 

100 0 

Barking 

4 0 

224,416 

48 8 

43 0 

17 2 8 

94 6 

Chesterfield 

i 0 

126,193 

84 4 

41 0 

13 10 1 

96 0 

Ilkeston 

2 3 

63,527 

87 9 

62 7 

11 18 8 

98 1 

Coseley U D 

1 8 

41,977 

61 8 

56 2 

12 0 10 

98 9 

Hartlepool 

1 7 

36,707 

68 7 

49 6 

11 13 7 

49 3 

Tipton U D 

Felling U D 

1 6 

1 5 

73,054 

62,197 

67 8 

68 7 

61 9 
52 0 

11 16 7 

12 2 5 

82 2 

40 0 

Ilebburn U D 

1 4 

45,295 

70 3 

48 3 

10 18 3 

0 

Jarrow 

1 3 

68,591 

77 0 

43 1 

11 19 7 

47 7 

Average Part III 
Authonties 

5 1 

9,740,226 

49 1 

2b 6 

14 0 11 



cannot be prevented whilst local authorities maintain the sei vices, 
and in London, for instance, it is fully justified by the highei cost 
of living Even in the case of a centralised State system, the cost 
per child can never be equal m all aieas The cost per child, 
therefore, if it is beyond a certain standaid minimum, is not a test 
of equality of opportunity 

Conclusion 

As in this survey we are mainly concerned with post-primary 
education, we shall not discuss the regional differences in medical 
service, nursery schools and infant departments, which are necessary 
in a sound educational system We shall limit our comparison of 
opportunities to senior schools and departments From the tables in 
Chapter One we have seen that the rural areas lag behind throughout 
the country It is not a legional difference, it is a diffeience 
between the sparsely populated districts and urbanised centies 
The grant system did not neglect this factor altogether, but those 
small additional grants given to sparsely populated areas were 
entirely inadequate for the policy of consolidation required by 
present reorganisation, As we have seen, the obstacles to re- 
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oiganisation aie often of an historical oi religious charactei , met 
with both m rural and urban areas But, whereas in urban areas 
these obstacles can be surmounted comparatively easily, in rural 
aieas they aie often unsui mountable unless the grant system will 
give to these areas a special consideration The Act of 1936, by 
introducing building grants to non-provided schools, helped 
considerably the reorganisation of rural areas, but it still remains a 
general Act, giving no special consideration to rural areas as such 
It “ equality of opportunity ” is the purpose of the grant system, 
a special grant should be added for consolidation of rural schools 


Effect of Regional Variation 

When we consider purely regional variation, we meet a different 
picture In our list of selected sixty author ities, we see that the 
progress of reorganisation is both independent from the ability of 
the area and from the percentage of the grant Although London, 
Middlesex and Surrey, the richest among the counties, have the 
highest percentage of reorgamsation in the county list, it is largely 
due to their urban charactei and less to then ability Many poorer 
urban centres have higher percentages Westmorland, on the 
other hand, although a comparatively rich county, has not yet 
started reorganisation, whereas Staffordshire, one of the poorest 
counties, has a high percentage This is even more evident from 
the lists of county boroughs and Part III authoiities The richest 
county borough, Bournemouth, has a vciy low percentage of 
reorganisation (39 3), whereas the poorest county boroughs of 
West Bromwich and Stoke-on-Trent have 93 7 per cent and 75 per 
cent respectively , even the last county borough in ability, St 
Helens, has a higher percentage Southport is another example of 
a rich county borough with a low percentage (rS 1 pei cent ) 
Among Pait III authorities, the second richest borough, Bexhill, 
has not yet started reorganisation, whereas the poorest borough, 
Jarrow, has 47 7 per cent The progress also does not depend on 
the percentage of the grant Hove, for instance, receives only 
8 s per cent of its expenditure, but has a highly reorganised system 
(85 2 per cent ), whereas Hebburn receives 70 3 per cent of its 
expenditure and has not yet started reorganisation The progress 
of reorganisation does not depend even on the cost per child, which 
IS the combination of both factors Deal and Newbury have a low 
cost per child (below ,£11), but have the highest percentages (more 
than 100 pel cent ), because of pupils from adjacent areas The 
County Borough of Burnley, on the other hand, has a high cost 
per child (,£15 i^s 4^), but the lowest percentage (5 pei cent) 
among the county boioughs It seems that the variation m the 
progress of reorgamsation is entirely due to local causes, discussed 
in Chapter One .The sliding scale of the present giant system 
certainly gives the necessary financial basis foi reorganisation, but 
It does not encourage progress by any specific conditions Perhaps 
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in a few years the differences between the urban aieas will disappeai 
without any special encouragement It is hardly true about rural 
aieas These areas are not likely evei to be completely reoiganised 
without special grants foi consolidation of small schools 


B HIGHER EDUCATION “ 

Introduction 

In higher education, the first grants of the Science and Art Depart- 
ments followed the same policy of “ feitilising agents ” The 
Department made grants in respect of individual students who 
attended classes at any kind of institution in one or more of certain 
subjects Through the gradual expansion of the list of subjects by 
the Depaitment, many of the old endowed schools could qualify for 
these giants But there weie still many others which, by refusal to 
change their traditional classical curriculum, could not profit from 
the grants, as both Latin and Greek were excluded from the list 
The Whisky Money available since 1890 was definitely limited to 
technical education and, moreover, could be used for the relief of 
rates Secondary education of a general charactei was not much 
helped by these provisions Up to 1902, it was mainly dependent 
on endowments, subscriptions and fees The creation of local 
education authorities for secondary education in 1903 led to the 
foundation of many council schools in all areas New groups of the 
population began to send their children to secondary schools, the 
councils began to levy rates for this purpose, and the old system of 
grants from the Science and Art Department was inadequate in many 
respects 

The Regulations of 1907 

The Regulations of 1907 completely changed the principles of 
giants Most of the anomalies of the old grant system were 
removed Hitherto, schools making special provision for science 
had been receiving grant at double the rate received by the others , 
the grant was assessed at different rates on pupils in the different 
years of the course, and many schools tended to distort their 
curriculum in order to earn more money The new grant was 
assessed at a uniform rate of for all pupils between 12 and 
18, and a grant of fz for all ex-elementary school pupils 
between 10 and 12 For small schools, a minimum grant was 
provided (£350) to meet their difficulties Especially important 
were the conditions of the grant The first requirement was that 
the majority of the responsible governing body should be repie- 
sentatives of popularly elected authorities The second required 
that the school should make provision for the admission of ex-public 
elementaiy school children as free place holders Schools which 
could not, or would not, comply with these conditions were 
allowed to remain on the Grant List at half the new rate The 
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filst condition sponsored the municipalisation of secondaiy 
education, and the second condition democratised the old endowed 
schools, which, till then, were largely “ class ” institutions Thus 
the grant system of 1907 revolutionised the traditional conception 
of secondary education as a privilege of the well-to-do classes, and 
encouraged ths provision of opportunity foi abler children of the 
poorer classes Neveitheless, secondary education was still 
regarded as a kind of luxury to be piovided for a small section of 
the population selected, to be sure, from all classes, but mainly for 
those who could pay for it Neither the ■variation in “ need ” nor 
in “ ability ” of difterent areas "was considered It is strange that, 
wheieas elementary education was regarded as a national service 
by both the Royal Commission of 1901 and the Kempe Committee 
of 1911, secondary education was not included in this category 
By law, the pi o vision of secondary education was not statutory, 
and local authoiities were not obliged to maintain even a single 
secondary school , but in their recommendations, both committees 
considered general principles and, therefoie, could include secondary 
education within the system of national services They have done 
so indiiectly by speaking of education in general, but when they came 
to the discussion of the giant system for secondary schools, they 
disregarded their own conditions of a sound financial policy They 
simply endorsed the existing grants without even mentioning the 
factors of necessity, ability and effort 

New System of Grants 

In 1917, the Board’s grant was laised fiom Xs to but the 
rapidly rising cost of living made this increase of little account 
The consequent increased burden of local authorities and of parents 
(increase of fees) led the Government to introduce, in 1918, a new 
system of grants Firstly, the zd limit on the sum which a local 
authoiity might raise from the rates for higher education was 
repealed Secondly, the Act of 1918 piovided that the State 
contribution should not be less than 50 per cent of the total net 
expenditure of local authoiities The Whisky Money also 
disappeared as a separate grant and was merged with the substantive 
grant Additional grants weie paid to those authoiities which 
maintained training colleges and in respect of fiee places for cx- 
public elementaiy school pupils in excess of 25 pei cent of all 
pupils The latter grant was discontinued after a few yeais The 
present Regulations are still based on the 50 pei cent giant of net 
expendituie recognised by the Boaid of Education These grants 
are paid to the local authorities for schools controlled by them, but 
within their aieas are many independent secondary schools which 
also receive grants fiom the Board direct Thus an area iich in 
direct-grant schools would receive proportionally more than an area 
devoid of these schools The direct-grant schools receive a capita- 
tion grant of £8 13? in respect of pupils between ii and 
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19 yeais of age, but the grant is reduced to ,£4 104 m case of 
a school not fulfilling all the lequirements of the Board Thej e is a 
minimum grant of £350 for smaller schools Additional giants 
aie paid to the sixth-form pupils and pupils enteimg foi appioved 
examinations Direct-grant schools also receive substantial sub- 
sidies from local authorities Thus the total public expenditure 
of an area on secondary education must combine all grants of the 
Boaid with the total expendituie of local authorities from rate 
funds When this addition is made, it is seen that the 50 per cent 
formula is considerably distorted m many areas 


Analysis of Table 22 

We give heie tables tor geographical counties representing total 
public expendituie on maintenance of secondary schools In order 
to calculate the “ need ” of the area we give, in column 3, the 
population of the age-gioups 6-11 years in 1931 (11-16 years in 
1936) The next three columns (3, 4 and 5) give the expenditure 
on the three groups of grant-aided secondary schools and column 6 
shows the percentage coming from the grants Columns 7, 8 and 9 
give the expenditure per head of population of the five years group 
(11-16) We give these figures instead of cost per pupil, as was 
done in the case of the elementary school tables, because the 
attendance is not compulsory, and in order to calculate “ need ” we 
have to take the whole age-groups and not pupils Column 10 shows 
the percentage of the age-group (ii-i3) admitted to grant-aided 
secondary schools in 1936 

In order to show the difference between boys and girls, we had to 
divide the expenditure between the sexes In the case of indirect- 
and diiect-grant schools it was quite easy, as, with few exceptions, 
these schools are either for boys 01 girls only In the case of local 
education authority schools, the majority of which aie for both 
sexes, we have divided expenditure appioximately in proportion 
to the number of boys and girls in all local education authority 
schools of the area The totals are, therefore, correct figures, but 
the expenditure tor boys and girls respectively is only approximate 
Probably the figures for girls should be slightly higher, as girls’ 
schools are usually smaller and, therefore, more expensive per 
head 

Table 23 shows us how the diiect giants distort the principle of 
50 per cent of local expenditure In Bedfordshire, the area 
receives 63 5 per cent of its total public expenditure on secondary 
education, whereas in Cumberland it is only 46 5 per cent , because 
the first county is rich in direct-giant schools and the second has 
none As the grants consider only expenditure, the amount per 
head of the five yeais group (11-16) varies from 164 3d in Stafford- 
shiie to 401 gd in Middlesex The same disparity of grants is 
seen in the diffeiences between the sexes In all counties, with the 
exception of six (Cambiidgeshire, Duiham, Essex, Lincolnshire, 
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Norfolk and Northamptonshire), boys receive a largei giant per 
head than girls The difference is often consideiable In the six 
exceptional counties, the difference m the girls’ favour is veiy 
small Again, in this favourable position of boys, we see the 
influence of the old endowed schools, receiving either direct or 
indirect grants In the six exceptional counties, in" Cambridge- 
shire, Lincolnshire and Norfolk the girls lose their advantage from 
grants by receiving smaller amounts fiom rates , in Lincolnshire, 
for instance, it is less than half the amount given to boys When 
we compare column lo, the percentage of an age-group entering 
grant-aided schools, with the expenditure per head we see a close 
relation The grant policy determines the proportion of the age- 
group which can enjoy secondary education In Bedfordshiie, 
boys receive 44s 2d per head of the five years group, and 25 per cent 
of boys entei giant-aided schools , m Staffordshire, girls receive 
14J ()d per head, and only 7 i pei cent of girls are able to enter 
secondary schools In addition, the policy of direct grants gives a 
piefeience to a relatively well-to-do group of population The 
parents of pupils in the direct-grant schools pay on the aveiage 
about £20 fees (except a small percentage of free pupils), which 
amounts only to about two-thirds of the total expenditure per pupil 
About one-third comes from public funds (mainly from grants) 
We have seen from the statistics of leavers that free pupils as a 
gioup are abler than the fee-payers, the majority of whom do not 
even leceive the School Certificate The grant policy quite plainly 
does not consider the factor of “ necessity,” either from the point 
of view of quantity or from the point of view of quality The 
traditional attitude towards secondary education as a privilege of 
the well-to-do classes is still influencing the system of grants The 
Regulations of 1907 concerning free pupils tried to change that 
attitude, without a change of the grant system, but that measuie 
was insufficient m itself 


Analysis of Table 23 

Another defect of the grant system for higher education is its 
disregard of the “ ability ” of the area The following table of 
selected authorities shows that clearly In this table we give the 
figures for all expenditure on higher education, as the principle of 
grants is the same both for secondary and technical education 
Column 2 shows the ability of the area expressed by the product 
of id rate per adolescent of the five years group (13-18 years) and 
the last column (8) shows the effort of the area expressed in rate in 
the £ to meet the expenditure 

The influence of direct grants is seen at once in the case of 
Bedfordshire and Croydon in exceptionally high percentages of 
State contribution to expenditure The cost pei head of the five 
years group varies between i66s 4^ m Southend-on-Sea and 
30^ 3d in Gateshead, and the rate m the ^ to cover the local contri- 
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bution from 2 m Bournemouth to 18 yd in St Helens Not 
only the ability is disregaided, but even the “cifoit" ot the aiea 
e'' pressed in late in the £ is only pailially consideied Even the 
absolute expendituie of the aiea does not deteimine the grant, as 
the direct-grant institutions leceive grants independently of the 
expendituie of the area 


Conclusion 

It IS almost impossible to separate the expenditure on technical 
education from othei items of higher education, except secondary 
education As expenditure on further education, other than 
secondary, is closely connected with urban population, we can 
compaie only great urban centies In Table 24 we have selected 
seven great centies London, Middlesex, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield 

TABLE 24 —EXPENDITURE ON FURTHER 
EDUCATION BY SELECTED L E A s 
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We see that in technical education, as in secondary education, the 
giant system does not equalise the opportunities Neithei the 
necessity nor the ability is considered 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Regional Provision for Posa -primary Educatipn in Wales 

Introduction 

A lthough Wales very often is treated m statistical and 
educational publications as a part of a laiger unit of England 
and Wales, it should be described as a separate country, having its 
own tradition, legislation and special features When lumped 
together with England, Wales loses its characteristics, and the 
marked difference between the two countries is obliterated In all 
three branches of post-primary education, senior schools, 
secondary schools and technical education (including agri- 
cultural), Wales differs from England considerably 

Senior Schools 

The following table on senior schools, compiled in the same way 
as the coriesponding table for England, shows much slower progress 
of reorganisation of elementary education than in England 

Comparison with England 

Only 21 4 per cent of pupils in public elementary schools get 
into senior schools against 54 per cent m England There are 
two main causes for this difference The first cause is a better 
provision for secondary education , about 36 per cent ot public 
elementary school pupils proceed to grant-aided secondary schools 
in Wales, and therefore in some areas the reorganisation is not such 
an urgent pioblem, since almost all ablei pupils (in Merionethshire, 
for instance, 57 per cent ) aie transferred The second general cause 
18 the difference in school organisation The average age of eptry 
to secondary schools in Wales is higher than in England , 73 2 per 
cent of ev-elementary pupils enter at 12 -)- yeais and 19 8 per cent 
at 13 -f years, whereas in England the usual age of entry is ii -j- 
years As 95 5 pei cent of all secondaiy school pupils come from 
public elementary schools, this fact decides the age of entrance 
The establishment of senior schools for ii -f- yeais groups would 
involve, therefore, a double transfer The Welsh Department of 
the Boaid of Education, m its Memoiandum No i, suggested 
either the lowering of the age of entrance into secondary schools 
or the raising of it for senioi schools, so that in any given area the 
transfer age should be the same foi both types of schools Owing 
to many difficulties ot finance and administration, or to some local 
conditions, this change has not yet been effected in many areas 
Besides these mam causes, the rural chaiacter'of many counties 
presents the same difficulties met with in the English luial areas 
One obstacle, however — ^the “ religious difficulty ” — is almost 
214 
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TABLE 25 —PROGRESS OF REORGANISATION 
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TABLE 25 — continued 


COUNTy 
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Urban 
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Urban 

31,888 
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24 9 

Rural 

12,633 
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12 0 

Total 

44,621 

9,621 

21 4 


absent in Wales Roman Catholics are few in Wales, and the 
Episcopal Church of Wales is disestablished and claims only 28 pei 
cent of the population The attitude of the Church of Wales 
towards common schools is more conciliatory and, as a rule, Welsh 
schools aie undenominational The regional variation is almost 
as great as in England Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire have 
no reorganised schools, wheieas in Caernaivonshire 44 7 pei cent 
and m Denbighshire 40 7 per cent of all pupils enter senior 
schools Rural districts, as a rule, lag behind the urban areas, 
with the exception of the largest county borough, Cardiff, which has 
only 2 9 per cent of pupils in senioi schools This is partially due 
to the presence of large Roman Catholic and Anglican communities 
which desire to preserve their separate systems 

Secondary Schools 

The system of secondary education in Wales differs from that of 
England, mainly owing to the Welsh Intermediate Act, 1889 
Before that date, Wales had no distinctive features There were 
few grammai schools, mostly of Anglican endowment, few pro- 
prietaiy schools and many private schools of the same character 
as in England The endowed grammar schools were as unevenly 
distributed as m England Denbighshire, for instance, had five 
endowed schools, whereas Glamoiganshire, with a population of 
about one-third of the whole population of Wales, possessed only 
two grammar schools Monmouthshire and Carmarthenshire had 
three each, and the remainmg counties one or two each The total 
number of endowed schools in 1867 was 26 The 152 private 
schools were all small mstitutions of doubtful standard On the 
whole, Wales was worse provided than England Considering the 
denominational character (Anglican) of almost alhendowed schools, 
one can say that the great majority of the population (72 per cent 
Dissenters) had no provision at all 
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A Special Departmental Committee was appointed in 1880 to 
inquire into conditions of intermediate and higher education m 
Wales The Committee recommended the establishment of a 
public undenominational system of intermediate schools for both 
sexes Legislation on these lines, however, could not be enacted 
until the Local Government Act of 1888 established countj councils 
as local authorities The following year, the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889, realised the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee Thus Wales received its system of secondary education 
thirteen years before England The new intermediate schools 
were maintained jointly by county councils and the Treasury 
Local authorities were empowered to levy rate m the £ for this 
purpose, and the Treasury usually supplied a grant of equal amount 
The new schools were founded in all distncts and were unde- 
nominational and, as a rule, co-educational Ten of the endowed 
schools were not included in the new system and retained their 
independence In 1898, as many as 88 schools were already in 
existence with 6,877 pupils Although intermediate schools were 
originally quite evenly distributed, the rapid growth of population 
in Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire connected with the im- 
migration of English miners, very soon made the existing piovision 
in these two counties quite insufficient The Act of 1902 came 
to the rescue of the growing communities County councils and 
county borough councils of Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire 
began to found secondary schools under the general provisions of 
this Act Other counties were sufficiently supplied with intei- 
mediate schools and did not use the facilities provided by the 1902 
Act, only foui schools being opened (one in Brecknockshire, one 
in Carmaithenshire and two m Denbighshiie) As a result, 
Wales has two systems of public secondary schools one similar to 
England and the othei under the Welsh Intermediate Act How- 
ever, in spite of the additional schools founded by local authorities 
of Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, these two counties have 
the lowest percentages in Wales We give here the table of 
regional distribution of percentages calculated on the same piinciple 
as for England in Chapter Two 


Analysu of Table 26 

We notice at once the unusually high percentages in many 
counties With the exception of Monmouthshire, which officially 
is part of England, all Welsh counties are much better supplied 
with facilities for secondary education than any of the English 
areas This is largely due to different histoiical tradition of Wales 
The old Dissenters of Puritan origin had strong communities in 
Wales, even in. the seventeenth century When the religious 
levival of the eighteenth century split the Church of England, the 
Methodists of Wales followed the Calvinist teachmgs of Whitefiekl 
more than Wesley’s tendency towards Aiminiamsm As a result, 
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they quite readily absorbed the old Puritan tradition and then 
zeal towards education On the other hand, the immigration of 
English miners and other workers gave rise to a strong Laboui 
movement These two causes explain why Wales is more 
“ piogiessive ” than England and elects compaiatively few Con- 
servative members The Welsh communities, b6th urban and 
rural, were ready to tax themselves at a double late m order to send 
their children to secondary schools They have accepted the 
egalitarian idea of secondaiy education for all, which partly explains 
their lukewarm support of senior schools The table shows also 
other differences from England The girls have higher peicentages 
than the boys, with the exception of Flmtshiie, where the Cour- 
tauld’s factories divert many gills towaids mdustiial occupation 
Another distinctive feature of Wales is the small number of pie- 
paratory and piivate schools The grant-aided secondary schools 
are almost entiiely supplied with pupils fiom public elementary 
schools (96 4 per cent of all admissions) The third feature is the 
large number of free places and partial fee places In 1936-7, out 
of 10,318 ex-elementaiy school pupils admitted to grant-aided 
schools, 7,034 received free places and 1,312 partial exemption, 
that is 80 per cent of all pupils receive special places 

Analysis of Table 27 

Table 27 of leaveis from giant-aided secondary schools over 
14 years has been compiled on the same lines as the table for 
England It confirms the conclusions drawn from the English 
regional figures In comparison with England, the wastage in 
Wales IS gieater Only 41 i per cent of all leavers over 14 years 
pass the School Certificate exairunation, whereas in England the 
percentage is 49 3 per cent It is due to the same causes as the 
legional differences in England Wales, as a whole, has adopted 
the policy of 100 pei cent special places and the standard of 
entrance exammation is lower than the average foi England It is 
confirmed by the changes during the period 1924-8 to 1936-7 
In all counties where the change of policy led to a laige increase 
of assisted pupils, the percentage of passes decreased In all 
urban areas and in Carmarthen, Monmouth, Merioneth and 
Pembroke, on the contrary, the percentage has iisen, as theie was 
no change in standards of entrance examination In contrast to 
England, Wales has few pupils coming from preparatory schools 
and, in consequence, a small percentage of fee-paying pupils 
Whereas, m England, 35 per cent of all successful pupils were 
fee-paying pupils, in Wales they amount only to 19 per cent 

Analysis of Table 28 

In Table 28 we compare only the output to the Umveisity of 
Wales with the total admissions to that university The total 
number of Welsh pupils proceeding to all universities is slightly 



TABLE 27 —LEAVERS FROM GRANT-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS AFTER THE AGE OF 14 
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TABLE 29— TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY GEOGRAPHICAL COUNTIES 
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highei, since a number of them enter English universities Our 
peicentages m columns 6 and 7 have to be incieased, therefore, to 
get the tiue percentage of all leavers pioceeding to universities 
The increase -would be about 2 per cent for boys and i pei cent for 
gills In the table we notice the same tendency as in England 
There was a constant increase of ex-pubhc elementliy school pupils 
m numbers and in percentages up to 1933-3, and then a considet- 
able decrease There is a notable lag before tendency shows 
Itself in Wales , the maximum was leached two years latei In 
consequence of different composition of pupils of secondary schools 
in Wales, the percentage of ex-public elementary school students is 
much higher than in England 

Technical Education 

Technical education was developed on similai lines as m England, 
but owing to the ruial character of the country, it is centied largely 
in the industrial districts of Glamoiganshire and Monmouthshiie m 
the south, and Denbighshiie in the north In othei counties, only 
pait-time evening classes are organised Commercial education 
IS very little developed m comparison with England Table 29 on 
page 224 shows the regional vaiiation 

We notice the same featuies as in England in full-time 
instruction, males outnumbei females , m part-time instiuction the 
contraiy is the fact On the whole, Wales is behind England m 
technical education, which is explained partly by gi eater attention 
being paid to secondaiy education 

Agricultural Education 

In agricultural education, Wales is much bettei supplied with 
institutions than England Wales has foui faim institutes 
(Carnarvonshire, Carmarthenshire, Denbighshire and Monmouth- 
shiie) for an agiicultural population (14-21 years) of 16,812, whereas 
England has 13 institutes foi a population of 166,755, three times 
more population per institute than Wales In pait-time instruction, 
the same advantage is maintained 

Finances 

In elementary education, there was no diffeience 111 financial 
policy and the same formula were applied in Wales As m England , 
the factors of ability and necessity are considered On the whole, 
Wales receives fiom the Tieasury a larger percentage of its 
expendituie (58 8 pei cent ) than England (48 9 per cent ), but on 
the other hand the lates m Wales are much highei In Wales, the 
aveiage rate m the £ to meet the expenditure is 50 id , whereas in 
England it is only 29 id The ability of J¥ales, expressed in 
pioductof id rate per child in average attendance, is only 2^ as 
against 5^ in England Table 30 on page 227 gives the figures foi 
selected Welsh authorities 



TABLE 30— FINANCE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BY TYPE OF L E A 
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Radnorshire 

Cardiff C B 

Newport C B 

Swansea CB 

Wretham B 

Carnarvonshire 

Denbighshire 

Glamorganshire 

Monmouthshire 

Aberdare U D 

Carmarthenshire 

Ebbw Vale U D 

Rhondda U D 

Mountain Ash U D 

Abertillery U D 

Total Wales j 
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In secondaiy education, Wales has an additional grant undei 
the Welsh Inteimediate Act, equal annually to ^29,000 which, 
howevei, in an expenditure of over ^1,000,000, influences but 
slightly the peicentage of State grants On the othci hand, owing 
to very few direct-grant schools, Wales does not piofit much from 
direct grants Table 31 on page 330, compiled on, the same lines 
as that for England, gives the variation by legions 

Comparing these figures with those foi England, we notice 
much highei expendituie for an adolescent of the five yeais group, 
both fiom taxes and rates Owing to the adoption of co-education 
in the majority of schools, the difleience between the sexes is less 
noticeable than m England The influence of Welsh intermediate 
grants has raised the percentages only in a few counties, especially 
in Montgomeryshiie The application of the 50-50 formula 
produced the same regional variation as in England The lowest 
expenditure is in Monmouthshire and the highest in Merioneth- 
shire, which corresponds to the percentages of the age-gtoup 
admitted to secondary schools The expenditure on highei 
education, including technical, shows the same disregard of the 
factor of ability as in England Richei areas receive larger amounts 
from grants and levy lower rates than the poorer (see Tabic 33 on 

Compare, for instance, Caidiff and Merthyi Tydvil, 01 Denbigh- 
shiie and Glamoiganshiie (Table 32) 

In agricultural education, Wales receives a grant from the 
Ministiy of Agriculture amounting to 60 per cent of the expenditure 
of local authorities The total expenditure of Welsh authorities in 
1936-7 equalled about {,2 per head of agricultural population 
of 14-21 years of age, whereas m England it was only 4^ pei 
head 


N Hans 



TABLE 31 —FINANCE OF GRANT-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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TABLE 32— VARIATIONS IN FINANCE BY TYPE OF L E A 
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PART THREE 


Survey of Finance m the United Kingdom 
CHAPTER ONE 

Survey or Fducation Expenditure in England and Wales 

(See also Year Book, 1^2^, pages 132-8) 

Total Expenditure 

T he Year Book foi 1933 contained a detailed survey of expendituie m 
England and Wales between 1923 and 1933 The main outlines of 
this survey were brought up to dite in subsequent Year Books, and 
are continued in the present volume Readeis will find the figures of the 
yeais 1934-5 to 1932-3 m the volumes foi 1934 and 1935 

The table on page 233 shows the growth of educational expendituie 
during recent yeais, with the 1923-4 figures for comparison, and analyses 
the burden falling on the central government and the local authorities re- 
spectively (Table 1) This table does not cover all the expenditure borne 
on the estimates of the Board of Education It excludes expenditure on 
museums and on miscellaneous items It also excludes the Board’s direct 
expenditure on Aid to Students (leferred to below), and undei the Physical 
Tiaining and Recreation Act, 1937 As the figures of the Board’s giants to 
local education authorities are figures ot the grants due to local authorities 
for the year, only 90 pei cent of which aie payable in the year, the figures 
cannot be exactly reconciled with the returns of the Board’s actual expendi- 
ture in any given yeai Figures of grants for the year, however, ait the 
only basis on which to estimate the trend of educational expenditure 

Central Expenditure 

The conclusions to be drawn from these figures can be briefly summai ised 
Between 1923-4 and 1938-9 central expenditure has inci eased by 1)9,786,000 
(line 13 of the table), but of this total £t, 616,000 is accounted foi by the 
increase in the Board’s net expenditure on Teacheis’ Pensions (line 8) undei 
the contributory superannuation scheme To this £1,616,000 should be 
added the Board’s giants to local authorities in respect of their contributions 
to this superannuation scheme for 1938-9, 1 e £1,504,000 It must be 
remembered that these contributions from local authorities lepresent a 
burden transfened fiom the central government to the local authorities in 
1928-9 Apart, theiefore, from teachers’ pensions, central expenditure is 
£6,660,000 more than fifteen years ago 

'This increase in central expenditure is made up as follows 

Increase in the Board’s grants to local authorities 8,646,000 
Less Board ’s grants in respect of pension contributions r, 504,000 
Net increase in Board’s grants to local authoiities foi £ 

purposes other than pensions 7,142,000 

Less reduction in the Board’s grants to non-local 
authority institutions (mainly a tiansfer from 
taxes to rates, owing to these institutions 
electing to receive grant from the local authori- 
ties instead of fiom the Board) and 407,000 

Reduction in the Board’s admmistratue expendi- 


69.0c 


Net increase in central expenditure 


- 476,01 

£6.666.01 
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TABLE 1 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION WITHIN THE 
PURVIEW OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

, ifooo's) 



To this increase, however, must be added an increase in the Board’s 
expendituie on aid to students m the fifteen years fiom £152,583 to 
£336,340, an inciease of £83,658, which is more than accounted for by an 
increase of expenditure on State scholarships at univeisities from £34,639 


Local Expenditure' 

Meanwhile, expenditure from rates has increased by £17,211 000 or 
excluding pension contributions, by £16,140,000 This increase of 
£16,140,000 IS accounted for as follows 


Total added burden on the rates £16,140,000 

' Beginning wilh the yeai 1930-1, Block Giants have been paid by the 
^xchequer to local authorities under the Local Government Act, 1020 
rhese grants are available in aid of the total expenditure of the authouty 
(including educational expenditure) The expenditure here referred to as 
expenditure from rates has been met, since 1930-x, partly from lates and 
partly liom the Block Giants, but it is not possible to say in what proportion 

gn 
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TABLE 2 

EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



Tables a and 3 (pages 334 and 336) analyse the local expenditure on 
elementary and higher education respectively, including admmistiation 
A comparison between these tables will show tliat the total increase of 
,(,23,857,000 m local expenditure between 1923-4 and 1938-9 is made up 
of an mciease of £15,893,000 on elementary and an increase of £9,964,000 
on higher education, including admmislration in both cases 
The increase on elementary education is distributed as follows 

Increase 


£ 

Teachers’ Salaries (See Note on page 235) 2,869,000 

Loan Charges 16,000 

Administration and Othei Expenditure (including 

Conveyance of Children) 4,739,000 

Special Services 3,504,000 

Maintenance Allowances 70,000 

Special Reoiganisation and Development r 2,500,000 

Employers’ Pension Contnbutions 2,195,000 


Total 
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The increased expendituie by L E A s 
as follows 


Training of Teachers 
Secondary Schools and Aid to Students 
Technical Schools 
Loan Charges • 

Administration 

Other Expenditure 

Employers’ Pension Contiibutions 


higher education is distributed 


4,000 decrease 

5.015.000 

3.862.000 

1. 1 80.000 
375.000 


Net Increase 


Teachers’ Salaries — Elementary Education 

The increase of £3,869,000 during the fifteen years is due mainly to an 
increase in the numbers and an improvement m the quality of the teaching 
staff and a reduction in the size of classes The changes in the composition 
of the teaching staff have been as follows 





1924 

j 1937 

Ceitificated Teachers (Men) 

36,925 

44,484 

Certificated Teacheis (Women) 

79,173 

87,291 

Uncertificated Teachers 

32,624 

25,165 

Special Subjects Teachers (other than Certificated) 

3,890 

6,833 

Supplementary Teacliers 

10,709 

6,241 

Total 

163,221 

168,014 


On Maich 31st, 1934, there were 34,958 clashes with over fifty children 
on the registers, whilst on March 31st, 1937, there weie only 3,646 such 
classes 111 the same peiiod, although the aveiage attendance fell by 
436,261, tiz from 5,024.559 to 4,588,398, the number of classes fell by 
only 28, VIZ fiom 147,177 to 147,149 
The Burnham scales which govern the rates of pay of teacheis were 
introduced by three annual stages as from April 1st, 1921, but in the third 
year, 1933—4, before they W'ere in full operation, the teacheis made a volun- 
tary abatement of 5 per cent and continued it for 1924-5 A fresh award 
operated as from April ist, 1925, which had the general effect of reducing 
by about sj per cent the rates of remuneration pi evading immediately 
before the awaid In the financial emergency of 1931, teachers’ salaiies 
were cut by 10 per cent as from October 1st, 1931 Half the cut was 
remitted as from July ist, 1934, and the remaining half as from July ist, 1935 
March 31st, 1936, there were four different scales, but the lowest 
(Scale I) was abolished as from April ist, 1936 
The highest (Scale IV) obtains in Greater London and Scale II in the 
agricultural counties That known as Scale III contains the greatest 
number of teachers atid approximates closely to the average 
To set out m detail the three scales would occupy considerable space , 
but stripped of technicalities and complications, they may be said to offer 
the following prospects to a man or a woman, assumed to have gamed his 
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TABLE 3 

EXPENDITURE OF LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

(£000*s) 









E™™.™ES 


1923-+ 

I933-I 

1934-3 

1933-6 

193C-7 

1037-8 

I93S-9 

Training of Teachers 
Secondary Schools ^ 
Technical Schools 
Loan Charges 
Administration 

Aid to Students 
Other Expenditure 
Employers’ Pension 
Contributions 

324 

4,406 

2,938 

720 

606 

1,689 

194 

244 

6,503 

3,983 

1,605 

782 

2,309 

180 

287 

262 

7,643 

4,359 

’826 

1,552 

176 

308 

275 

8,366 

4,842 

1,074 

871 

1,572 

186 

336 

205 

8,720 

5,148 

1,710 

917 

1,632 

269 

349 

290 

9,020 

6,430 

1,820 

930 

1,650 

300 

360 

320 

9,300 

5.800 
1,900 

980 

1.800 
360 

380 

Total 

10,806 

15,953 

16,804 

18,121 

10,040 

19,800 

20,831) 

t Cost per pupil in 
Maintained Secon- 
dary Schools (omit- 
ting loan charges, aid 
to students, adminis- 
tration) 

Gross Expendituie 
Salaries 

20 16 

£ s 

17 16 

£ s 

18 11 

u 

visional) 

£ s 

20 5 



Other 

6 11 

6 6 

6 11 

6 18 

7 2 



Employes’ Pen- 
sion Contubu- 

_ 

- 18 

-18 

- 19 

1 0 

_ 

_ 

Total Gross 
Expenditure 

26 7 

26 0 

26 0 

27 12 

28 7 



Receipts 

7 1 

616 

6 6 

6 8 

6 9 

— 

— 

Net Expendi- 
ture 

19 0 

18 4 

20 14 

22 1 

22 18 

- 

- 


Note — Following the issue of a Memorandum by the Board of Education 
in 1934, certain changes were made in the tieatment of fees in L E A s’ 
accounts with a view to securmg uniformity of treatment of fee 1 emissions 
The effect of these changes was to transfer to the headings Secondary 
Schools and Technical Schools certain expenditure previously included 
under Aid to Students To this extent the figures under these heads for 
I934“S and later years aie not comparable with those for eailier years 
The changes also affect the leceipts perpupilin Secondary Schools 
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01 her certificate after two years’ training, and to have begun teaching at 
age 21 

The salary of such a teacher without the 5 pei cent supeiannuation 
deduction will be 



I SGACn II 

1 SCALC in 

1 SCACE IV 



WOMEN 

«ra 

WOMEN 


WOMEN 

In the first year, age 21 

£ 

168 

£ 

150 

£ 

180 

£ 

162 

£ 

192 

£ 

180 

In the sixth year, age 26 

216 

186 

228 

198 

240 

216 

In the eleventh year, age 31 

276 

231 

288 

243 

300 

261 


If the teacher is not promoted to be a head teachei, the salaiy will leach 
Its maximum foi assistant teachers 

For men after fifteen, seventeen and nineteen years under Scales II, 
III and IV respectively, the maximum salary in each case being £330, 
£366 and £408 

For women after thirteen, fifteen and seventeen years respectively, 
the maximum salary in each case being £258, £288 and £324 
The salaries of head teachers begin at sums ranging according to size of 
school from £18 to £120 (for a man) 01 £13 loi to £90 (for a woman) above 
the salary attained as assistant before pi emotion, and use to maxima ranging 
under Scale III fiom £381 to £546 for a man and £303 to £438 for a 
woman The maxima under Scales II and IV lange for men from £343 to 


. at which a teacher may be promoted to a headship varies from 
one aiea to another, and diffeis for men and women 

Uncertificated teachers (1 e teachers who are not college trained, but have 
some examination qualification recognised by the Board) have lotver rates of 
salary Under Scale II these rates range from £102 for men and £93 for 
women in the first year to a maximum of £198 for men after fourteen years, 
and £156 for vomen after twelve years Under Scale III the correspond- 
ing figures are £108, £99, £222 (seventeen years), and £174 (fourteen yeais) , 
and under Scale IV, £117, £108, £246 (nineteen years), and £198 (sixteen 
yeais) Uncertificated teachers are not now normally appointed to head- 
teacherships, but a number still retain such teacherships 

Supplementary teachers, 1 e teachers without qualifications, appointed 
to serve in particular schools, have no settled scales of pay and no pension 


Superannuation of Teachers 

The gross cost of teachers’ pensions met fiom the Pailiamentary Vote of 
the Board of Education is estimated to amount to £7,887,850 m 1938-g 
Of this sum £7,832,000 IS required for pensions, etc , under the Teachers’ 
(Superannuation) Acts 1918 to 1937 This service is centrally managed and 
is financed with the help of contributions at the rate of 10 per cent of the 
salaries of teachers, of which 5 per cent is payable by the teachers and 
5 per cent by their employers 

The Board pay grant on the contributions of local authorities as employe! s 
at the same rate as on teachers’ salaries 

The contributions are not invested, but are received by the Board and 
applied in aid of the Board’s whole current expenditure of the yeai, so 
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reducing the net sum voted by Parliament , but a statutory account has to 
be kept, showing how the fund would stand if it had been invested at com^ 
pound interest and charged with the benefits propel iy chargeable to it 
The benefits take the form of retiring allowances and lump sums based 
on the average salary received during the last five years of service 
The incidence of the cost of the benefits at present payable (;^7,832,ooo) 
is estimated to be teachers. £3,860,000, employers '"£1,360,000 (after 
deducting grant from the Board) , Board, £3,713,000 

The Teachers’ (Superannuation) Act, 1923, requires an actuaiial inquiry 
to be made every seven years for the purpose of determining whether, on 
the basis of the statutory account, the contributions payable are sufficient, 
or more or less than sufficient, to support the benefits payable in respect of 
the contributions The Government Actuary’s Report for the period ended 
March 31st, 1933, was issued in April 1935, and the Valuation Balance 
Sheet published with the report showed a deficiency as at March 3 ist, 1933 , 
of £9,974,643 The repoit suggested that an increase in the rates of con- 
tributions fiom s to 6 per cent would be justified 

In April 1936, It was announced in the House of Commons that, having 
regard to the comparatively short period during which the contiibutoiy 
pension scheme had been in opeiation and to the exceptional conditions 
affecting the rate of teachers’ retirements during part of that period, it was 
not proposed at present to take action to obtain a revision of the existing 
basis of contributions 

As these pensions are based on the average salary duiing the last five years 
of service, the reductions m teachers’ salaries imposed during the period 
October ist, 1931, to June 30th, 1935, affect the pensions of all teachers 
whose last five years of service include any part of that period The 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1935, provides that after June 30th, 193s, 
any pension so affected shall not be less than 98 per cent of what it would 
have been if no economy reduction in salary had been imposed 

The Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1937, permits a teacher who is of 
good health and who is granted a pension on the grounds of age under the 
Teachers (Superannuation) Act of igi8 or the Act of igzs, to surrender 
a part of his or her annual pension in return for the grant of certain benefits 
to or in respect of the wife or husband (as the case may be) or a dependant 
of the teachei The amount to be surrendered may not exceed one-third 
of the pension and is subject to certain other limitations 

The surrender must be made at the time of retirement, the teacher 
having the choice of two schemes of benefit, viz 

Under Option A, the benefit is a pension payable aftei the death of 
the teacher to the wife or husband 01 a dependant of the teacher 

Under Option B (applicable only to a wife or husband) the benefit 
consists of two parts 

(I) An annuity payable to the teachei while the wife or husband of 
the teacher is alive, and ceasing on the death of the wife or husband, 

(II) A pension of double the amount of this annuity payable to the 
widow or widower when the teacher is dead 

In the event of a beneficiary under either option dying before the teacher, 
the latter’s pension is continued only at the amount to which it has been 
reduced by the surrender 

The tables of benefits receivable m return for the sums surrendered by 
teachers liave been compiled by the Government Actuary The benefits 
vary in amount according to the sex of the teacher and of the beneficiary 
and to their respective ages at the date of the teacher’s retirement on 
pension 

[Contributed ] 



CHAPTER TWO 


Survey^ or Education Expenditurt in Scotland 
{See also Year Book, 1938, pages 139-53) 

T he Year Book for 1935 contained an account of the finance of 
education m Scotland It is not necessary to reproduce this account 
in detail, but it is proposed to offer an outline of the existing financial 
airangements, together with a brief survey of the moie important tendencies 
in expenditure and income during the period from 1926 to 1938 

I EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) FUND NOTES ON 
TABLE 1 

Roughly four-fifths of the expenditure on public education in Scotland 
IS aided by grants from the Education (Scotland) Fund, which is administered 
by the Scottish Education Department The greater part of the income of 
the Fund consists of grants voted by Parliament for education in Scotland, 
the amount of the annual giants being determined by the “ eleven- 
eightieths ” ariangemcnt embodied in tiie Education (Scotland) Acts 
Under this arrangement, Scotland receives a sum equivalent to the Scottish 
grants paid in the standard ” year (1913-14), phis eleven-eightieths of the 
amount by which the estimated education grants for England and Wales 
exceed the corresponding grants m the “ standard ” year The advantage of 
this system is that Scotland receives a share of the national grants for 
education which can be applied in a manner suited to educational organisa- 
tion in Scotland In addition to the “ eleven-eightieths ” moneys, a sum 
IS also voted by Parliament annually in lieu of the education grants formerly 
paid into the Fund from the Local Taxation (Scotland) Account 
Approximately one-fourth of the resources of the Fund are required to 
nieet services which do not fall under the direct administration of the local 
education authorities, e g training and superannuation of teachers, central 
institutions and voluntary schools The remainmg balance of the Fund 
(about three-fourths) is available for grants to education authorities and is 
distributed to the authorities under a scheme which takes account of the 
numbers of pupils and teachers in the schools and of the lateable value of 
each aica Except in minoi instances (viz the additional grants made 
after review of the financial circumstances of the necessitous Highland and 
Island aieas, and the new grants lefeired to later m Section V (e) of ffiis 
chaptei), the calculation of grants is not related directly to expenditure 
Thus, each authority is fiee, within the geneial lequirements of the codes 
and regulations, to apply its share of the grants in the mannei best suited 
to the needs of the area 

The receipts and expenditure of the Fund for the year ended March 31st, 
1937. are shown in Table i The following notes refer to the mam services 
aideci from the Fund (other than education authorities, which are dealt 
with sepal ately m the next section), but it should be noted that, as the 
accounting period for some schools and institutions does not coincide with 
the exchequer financial vear, the amounts of grant may not agiee with the 
amounts shown in Table r 


(a) Central Institutions 

Eleven such institutes (technical, art, etc) are under the admmistiation 
01 tne bcottish Education Department and provide advanced instruction for 
some 8,000 day and f i ,000 evening students The cost of mamtainmff these 
institution (1936^) was £313,100. of which 38 per cent was met by grants 
trom the Fund In the same year grants amounting to £23,371 were made 
m aid of capital expenditure 


239 




240 


Total Receipts £9,153,75-5 | Total Payments £9,163,755 
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In addition, thiee agricultural colleges and one veterinary college are 
scheduled as Centr-il Institutions, but fall under the administration of the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland The maintenance expenditure 
on these colleges was £136,915, of which 54 per cent was met from grants 
(10 per cent from the Education (Scotland) Fund and 44 pei cent from 
the parliamentary vote for agriculture m Scotland) 

* (b) Training of Teachers 

The distinctive machinery by which traming centies and colleges aie 
brought within the control of a single National Committee (lepiesentative 
of all education authorities) is described on page 63 of the Ylar Book for 
1934 Any deficit in the funds of the Committee is met by an annual levy 
on the education authorities, each authority contributing proportionately to 
the number of qualified teachers employed in its area In the year ended 
July 31st, 1937, the expenditure of the Committee (including demonstration 
schools and capital expenditure) amounted to £301,757, of which approxi- 
mately 33 per cent was met from grants and 40 per cent from the eftective 
contributions of local authoiities At the commencement of the session 
1937-8, the number of students in training for the Teachers’ Gcneial, 
Special, or Teclinical Certificates was 1,862, of whom 136 weie attending 
unitersity classes and 983 were already graduates 


(c) Supeiannuation of Teachers 

So far as the teachers are concerned, the arrangements for superannuation 
contributions and benefits are roughly paiallel to those made in England 
and Wales, but there are considerable differences as legards cential finance 
The broad effect of the somewhat complicated financial provisions of the 
Education (Scotland) (Superannuation) Acts is that the Education (Scot- 
land) Fund receives annually from the Exchequer a sum equal to eleven- 
eightieths of net cost to the Exchequer of teachers’ supeiannuation benefits 
in England and Wales With this sum and the contributions of Scottish 
teacheis and employers, the Fund assumes responsibility for all payments on 
account of benefits to Scottish teachers 

The financial position with regard to teachers’ superannuation in Scot- 
land for the year 1936-7 may be summarised as follows 

£ 

Expenditure on Benefits (mcluding Refund of Con- 
tributions) 1,065,496 


Met from £ 

Net Payment from Exchequer 368,034 

Teachers’ Contributions 438,931 

Inteiest on Residue of the Fund under the 
Scheme of 1911 61,914 

Net Contributions of Education Authoi- 
ities and other School Managers (1 e 
from Rates or Local Sources) 196,627 


1,065,496 


(d) Schools under Voluntary Managers 
The only schools directly aided from the Education (Scotland) Fund 
which remain under voluntary management are fifteen secondaiy schools, 
with 10,436 pupils, seven residential schools foi blind, deaf or defective 
children, with 528 pupils, and three orphanages, with 413 pupils Con- 
tinuation classes are also conducted in four centres under voluntaiy manage- 
ment, while provision was made for the technical education oi adult blind 
pel sons in the four dbntral asylums for the blind There is also a residential 
college for adult education 

In the year 1936-7, the total cost of maintaining these schools and classes 
was £367,000, of which 35 per cent was met from duect grants 
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II EDUCATION AUTHORITIES NOTES ON TABLE 2 
Each authority is responsible for all forms of primary and secondary 
education within its area, and there is therefore no clear-cut distinction for 
accounting or rating purposes between the cost of primary and secondary 
education respectively 

(a) Rates and Taxes 

The net expenditure from public funds of ,^13, 190,000 was met fiom the 
following sources 

Grants 7,008,000 = S3 i pei cent 

Rates and Derating Grants 6,182,000 = 46 9 ,, 

The grants refeired to above include direct giants from the Scottish 
Education Department (£6,938,000), grants from the Ministry of Labour for 
Junior Instruction Centres 1 (£68,000) and miscellaneous grants (£1,700) 

(b) Giants to Education Authoilties 
The “ block grant ” principles adopted in the distribution of the free 
b dance of the Education (Scotland) Fund to the authorities have been re- 
ferred to in section I of this chapter The grant regulations for 1938-9 
are estimated to provide foi the distribution oi approximately £7,1153,000, 
an increase of £70,000 on the grants for the previous year Each authority 
will receive a sum calculated as follows 

(а) £4 i8r 4d per pupil (average enrolment) 

(б) £119 St per teacher 

(c) A fixed scheduled sum (share of £419,293) 

(d) Grants in respect of contributions made by the authority towaids 

the maintenance of voluntary schools in the area 

(e) Giants in respect of the expendituie of the authority on play centres, 

school camps, etc , and othei facilities for the physical tiaining 
and recreation of childien outside noimal school houis and of 

Less the produce of a rate of sd in the £ on the rateable value of the 
area (the amount of this deduction being limited to 3s gd per 
head of population) 

The regulations aim at placing m the hands of each authority a share of 
the total grant available, which is determined on broad principles in relation 
to school population, teaching staff and rateable value For grant purposes, 
no distmction is made between pupils or teachers in various types of schools, 
e g primary, secondary, etc The educational organisation of each aiea is 
conceived as being sufficiently comprehensive to make it unnecessary to 
measure the claims for grant aid by narrow or restrictive standards 

(c) Teachers’ Salaries 

In 1936-7, the expenditure of £8,361,004 under this heading (exclusive of 
the authorities’ contributions to teachers’ superannuation) amounted to 
62 4 per cent of the total expenditure of the authoiitics and was made up 
as follows 

£ 

Day School Salaries 8,082,182 

Payments for Instruction m Continuation Classes 245,056 

Retiring Allowances granted by Authorities 33,766 

Teachers’ salaries are paid m accordance with a scheme framed by the 
authority for each area Every such scheme is approved by the Scottish 
Education Department and must provide for salaries not less than those 

^ Under the stimulus of the Unemployment Act, 1934, theie has been 
a lapid growth in this expenditure in recent years (1932-3, £31,952 , 
1934-S. £S9.333 , 1935-6, £92.058 , 1936-7, £98,199) 
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TABLE 2 

INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF SCOTTISH EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES FOR THE YEAR 1936-7 


Income 





j SCOTLAND 

SOURCE 

COUNTIES 

COUNUtS 1 

AMOUNT 


Grants 

(000) 

4,636 

(000) 

2,372 

1 

(000) 

7,008 

62 3 

School Fees 

66 1 

126 

182 

1 4 

Endowments 

ll 

2 

17 

0 1 

Other Income 

13 

9 

22 

0 1 

Balance to bo met from 
Rates and Derating Giants 

3,499 

2,683 

6,182 

46 1 

Total 

8,219 

6,192 

13,411 

100 


Expendttuie 





j SCOTLAND 

ITEMS 

COUNTirs 


AMOUNT 

SCHOLAR S 

Salaries of Teachers (in- 
cluding Authorities’ Con- 
tributions towards Teachers’ 

(o'^O) 

1 

(000) 

1 

(000) 

shillings 

Superannuation, etc ) 
Maintenance Expenses of 

6,613 

3,222 

8,766 

247 

Schools 

Loan Charges (Interest Re- 
payment, etc ■— mcludmg 
Capital Expenditure met 

1,276 

873 

2,149 

61 

directly fiom Revenue) 

487 

409 

890 

26 

Administration 

Bursaries and other Forms of 
Assistance to Pupils and 

243 

164 

407 

12 

Students 

159 

33 

192 

6 

Other Expenditure 

611 

491 

1,002 

28 

Total 

8,219 

6,192 

13,411 

378 


1 Burghs of Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh and Glasgow 

2 These costs are based on the total number of pupils in avaage attendance in 
day schools for the year 1936-7 (709,274 pupils) 
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prescribed by Minimum National Scales laid down by the Department after 
consultation with representatives of the authorities and the teaching pro- 
fession The mam requirements of the Minimum National Scales are as 
follows 


Cntificated Teachers trained joi Two Years 
or Less 
Men 
Women 

Certificated Teachets {Graduates) 

Men 

Women 

Teachers ^ qualified under Chapter V of the 
Regulations for the Training of Teachets 

Women 


150-10-250 

130-5-150-10-200 

200-10-300-15-360 

180-10-300 


230-1 0-3 1 o-i s-400 
200-10-350 


In addition to the classifications shown above, the Minimum National 
Scales provide mtermeuiate scales for certificated teacheis with three or 
four years’ training, as well as additional payments at prescribed rates foi 
posts of special responsibility, e g head teachers, etc It is open to authori- 
ties to provide salaries in eiicess of the compulsory minima, and in some 
areas a considerable number of teacheis receive such payments The 
temporary reductions in the Minimum National Scales which were imposed 
as a result of the national economies in 1931 svere restored in full as from 
July rst, 193s 


III SERVICES NOT AIDED FROM THE EDUCATION 
(SCOTLAND) FUND 

Approximately one-fifth of the total expenditure on public education in 
Scotland is aided by grants which are not paid through the Education 
(Scotland) Fund The mam services under this head are referred to in the 
followmg notes 

(a) Scottish Universities (see Table 3) 

" Other Income ” includes £38,179 of grants from local authorities (see 
footnote 2 to Table 4) 

"Other Expenditure” includes £15,253 on examinations and £11,057 
grants to student societies, etc 

During the period of five years from 1929-30 to 1934-5 the Scottish 
Universities have received benefactions amounting to £321,743 for capital 
expenditure on lands, buildings, etc , and nearly £600,000 for new endow- 


(b) Approved Schools (formerly described as Refoimatory and 
Industrial Schools) 

The grants foi this service are provided by a separate parliamentary vote 
(Approved Schools, Scotland) and amount to approximately one-half of the 
cost of maintaining the sehools In the year 1936-7 the twenty-four 
approved schools, with i,6ai scholars, were maintained at a cost of £134,575, 
of which 46 2 per cent was met from grants and 41 6 pei cent from the 
contributions of local authorities In addition the authorities received 
grants amountmgto £2,994 towards expenditure of £6,203 on the mainten- 
ance of 354 young persons committed to their caie 

For some years after the w'ar there was a consideiable decline in the 
expenditure on approved schools due to a fall in the numbers of young 
persons committed to the schools and the consequent closure of a number 

'■ These teachers are normally honours graduates and ate mainly employed 
in secondary schools 
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of the schools But under the stimulus of the Children and Young Persons 
(Scotland) Act, 1933, expenditure on this seivice now tends to expand mainly 
owing to the extension by one year of the age at which young offenders may 
be committed to the Senior Schools, and also to the arrangements made for 
the committal of childien to the care of education authorities 

(c) Central Adnalmstration and Inspection (Scottish Education 
Department) 

The expenses of the Department’s staff in London and Edinburgh 
(>£6S>S5 i ^), of Inspection (£66,011 ^), and of the Royal Scottish Museum 
(£28,426 ^) are home diiectly on the vote foi Public Education, Scotland 
The Department is also responsible for the conduct of the Leaving Certifi- 
cate Examination, but special additional expenses m connection with this 
service, amountmg to £9,000 a year, are chargeable to the Education 
(Scotland) Fund 

IV COMBINED FIGURES SHOWING TOTAL EXPENDITURE 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND TABLE 4 
This table shows the combined figures of annual expenditure on education 
in Scotland, which is aided from public funds (1 e from giants or rates) 
The figures are based on ascertained expenditure for the year 1936-7 or 
for the nearest accounting period for which figures aie available The 
statement mainly covers expenditure for maintenance purposes, but it 
includes annual payments on account of loan charges (inteiest and repay- 
ment) m respect of capital expenditure and also capital expenditure met 
directly from current revenue In the cases of some services, the figures 
do not agree with those shown in other tables, owing to the need for adjusting 
the combined figures in respect of cross entries in the accounts — especially 
in connection with the contributions of education authorities for teachers’ 
superannuation and other services In the case of education authorities, 
the figures are net after deducting cross entries in respect of income 01 
expenditure included under other services 

V ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN THE YEAR 1938 

(a) Preparations lor the raising of the School-leavmg Age in 1939 
During the year 1938, education authorities have been further considering 

the prepaiation of their schemes for the necessary adjustment of the provision 
of education in their areas consequent upon the raising of the school-leaving 
age in 1939, and there is evidence in the estimates for the year 1938-9 
of the increasing activity in school building To enable education 
authorities to meet the financial obligations placed upon them by the 
developments in view, the amount of the grants available is automatically 
expandmg under the ii/8oths aiiangement For the year 1937-8 the 
grants showed an increase of £154,000, while a fuithei mciease of £70,000 
IS in prospect for the year 1938-9 

(b) Giants to Scottish Umversities from the Education (Scotland) 

Fund 

By Section 16 (i) (6) of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1908, the Secietaiy 
of State for Scotland was empowered, under certain conditions, to authorise 
payment of grants to the Scottish universities from the Education (Scotland) 
Fund For nearly thuty years the universities have refrained fiom making 
any claim on the Education (Scotland) Fund , but in Decembei 1936, the 
foul universities made a jomt request for consideration of their claims, in 
view of their increasing needs for financial assistance » In accordance with 
the requirements of the Statute, a special Committee was appointed under 
the Chairmanship of the Right Honourable Lord Alness, to considei the 
‘ Estimates for the year 1938-9 
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ipplication of the unitersities and report to the Secietaiy of State The 
Committee reported in Aprd 1938, and recommended annual payments 
amounting to In accoidance with the lecommendation of the 

Committee, payments of £13,000 and £4,000 were made before July 31st, 
1938, to the universities of Glasgow and Ldinbuigh respectively The full 
payments recommended for the yeai 1938-9 (£21,000 Glasgow , £13,000 
Edinburgh , £s,ooo St Andrews , £4,000 Aberdeen) have not yet been 
luthoiised by the Secretaiv of State 

(c) Development of Technical Education 
As a result of the review of the requiiements of technical colleges, etc , 
which followed the announcement in 1935 of the Government’s policy for 
the development of technical education, important proposals have now been 
made for the extension and improvement of the technical colleges, schools 
of ait and other central mstitutions It is estimated that capital expenditure 
amounting to upwards of £500,000 is involved, and a numbtr of the schemes 
are already in piogress A special grant of £6,000 from the Education 
(Scotland) Fund has been authorised for the development of Paisley 
Technical College, a grant-aided technical school under voluntaiv manage- 


(d) Educational Endowments 

1 he Commission appointed m 1928 demitted office at the end of the year 
1936 Upwaids of 1,500 endowments were recorded as falling within 
the purview of the Commission The Scottish Education Depaitment aie 
empowered to continue the work of the Commissioners, and during the 
years 1937 and 1938 considerable progiess has been made with the out- 
btandmg schemes The receipts and expenditure of Educational Endow- 
ments falling under the review ol the Depaitment’s Accountant m 1936-7 
may be summarised as follows 


Funds administered 

(a) By Education Authoiities 

(b) By Governing Bodies other 
than Education Authoiities 

Totals 


Reccipli 

Expcndituu 

30,367 

IS >443 

619,677 

556,062 

£650,044 

£571.305 


Of the total expenditme of £571,505, costs of administration accounted 
lot £33,093 > maintenance of homes, schools and othei residential institu- 
tions £264,451 , maintenance of Central Institutions £126,359 , bursaries 
£40,056 , transfers to capital £27,915 , and other expenses £79,631 


(e) New Grant in aid of the expenditure of Education Authoiities 
on Special Services mainly related to Physical Training and 
Recreation 

By legislation in 1936 and 1937 the powers of education authoiities 
weie extended to authoiise expenditure on the provision of facilities for the 
lecreation and social and physical teaming of two classes of peisons, viz 
(a) children during holidays and at othei times when they are not in ordinal y 
attendance at school, and (6) persons who have passed beyond the influence 
of normal school aetivities In ordci to encourage these developments and 
to give the Scottish education authorities a measure of direct grant-aid 
similar to that allowed to local education authorities in England and Wales, 
the Giant Regulations foi 1938-9 have been adjusted *10 piovide a giant of 
50 per cent of net expenditure on these services While the grant involved 
IS of relatively small amount (estimated in the fiist yeai at £16,000 out of 
a total sum of ovei £7,000,000 distributed to the authorities), this modifica- 
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tion of the Regulations is noteworthy in so far as it represents a slight depai- 
ture from the block giant principles which have governed the allocation 
of grants to education authoiities in Scotland since 1920 The Depart- 
ment have emphasised, however, that it is not proposed to interfere with 
the present block grant system undei which the free balance of the Education 
(Scotland) Fund is distributed to education authorities in aid of their 
expenditure on -^'eli-established school services 

VI SURVEY OF EXPENDITURE DURING THE LAST 
TWELVE YEARS 

(a) Growth of Expenditure and Incidence of Contributions from 
Grants and Rates (Table 5 on page 250) 

An accurate aggregation of educational expenditure presents consideiable 
difficulties owing to the different accounting peiiods for the several services 
and to the cross entries which occur in the accounts The figures in 
Table s show for each year from 1926 to 1937 the total expenditure on 
State-aided school services (education authorities, \oluntiry schools, 
training and superannuation of teachers, etc ) which arc aided by (1) grants 
from the Education (Scotland) Fund and (u) rates and derating giants 
Expenditure in Universities, Agricultural Colleges and the Royal Scottish 
Museums is not included in this table 
In the year 1 9a4-S the expenditure had taken an upward turn following the 
recovery from the period of the “ Geddes ” economics In the succeeding 
yesrs the figures showed a steady development until the year 1931-2, which 
witnessed a severe peiiod of retrenchment The maximum effect of the 
resulting economies was reached m 1933-4 Since that time, expendituie 
has steadily increased following the restoration of salaiy cuts m 1934 and 
193 s A further increase may be anticipated in the >ear 1938-9 
During the period under review, the total expenditure has risen from 
£12,820,000 (1926-7) to £15,243,000 (Estimates 1937-8), 1 e an increase of 
£2,425,000, which has been met as follows 


Increases 

(000) 

Education Grants, etc 

i.ais 

Rates and Derating Grants 

Fees 

Teachers’ Superannuation Contributions 

Other Local Income 

x,n8 

60 

4 

Total (increase) 

£2.435 


Transfer of Burden from Taxes to Rates 
The “ Geddes ” economies prior to 1923-4 had resulted in a definite 
transfer of buiden from taxes to lates The economies of 1931 led to a 
similar tiansfer — especially marked if measured against the pie-economy 
estimates of the year 1931-2 But ifmeasured against the actual expenditure 
of 1930-1, no such tiansfer is apparent Of the increase of £1,225,000 in 
expenditure since I93°-I> no less than £723,000 has been met by additioml 
grant The grant available to Scottish education authoiities has been 
adversely affected by the abolition in 1931 of the “ deficiency ” grant to local 
education authorities in England and Wales It is estimated that the 
Scottish grants were 1 educed by approximately £200,000 on this account 
It should be noted, however, that since 1929, the State has provided a large 
contribution to all rate-borne expenditure by means of the derating grants 
under the Acts of 1929 

(b) Growth of Expenditure of Education Authorities ( Fable 6 on 
page 252) 

Apart from the expenses of teachers’ superannuation, the gieater part of 
the expendituie under review is reflected in the accounts of the revenue 
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expenditure of the education authorities Accordingly, the expenditure 
shown in these accounts for recent years has been analysed in Table 6 in 
order that the tendencies to fluctuation may be examined under the mam 
subheads of expenditure 

During the period from 1925-6 to 1936-7 the expenditure of the authori- 
ties increased by /a, 152, 000, or 19 per cent (see Table 6) This increase is 
accounted for as jhown in Table 6 on page 252 


Notes o 


Mam Ina eases 


Teachers' Salaries — ^While there has been some increase in average salaries 
of teachei s dm ing this period, the increase m expenditure is largely accounted 
for by the increase in the number of teachers employed, 1 e from 26,250 
teachers m 1925-6 to 28,805 teachers in 1936-7 

Employers' Contributions to Teachers' Superannuation — ^This increase is 
abnormal, as the employeis contributed only 2 per cent of salaries in 1925-6, 
wheieas since 1926 they have contributed at the late of 5 per cent 

Meals and Clothing for Necessitous Children — The laige increase under 
this head is due to the heavy obligations imposed on education authorities 
mainly on account of unemployment 

£ £ 

Increases (000) (000) 

Administiation 32 

Teachers’ Salaries, etc 942 

Employers’ Contributions to Superannuation 221 

School Maintenance 376 

Loan Charges, etc 222 

Contributions to Voluntary Schools, etc 57 

School Medical Services 55 

Meals and Clothing for Necessitous Children 109 
Approved Schools 25 

Miscellaneous 182 


Miscellaneous Expenditure — ^The large inciease under this head is mainly 
due to the inclusion of special services which have expanded rapidly in 
recent years, e g expenditure on conveyance and maintenance of defective 
children has risen from £73,000 in 1925-6 to £131,000 in 1936-7, on county 
libraries from £21,000 to £72,000, while the new service of junior instruction 
centres cost £98,000 in 1936-7 


(c) Capital Expenditure of Education Autliorities (Table 7 on pade 
253) 

Capital expenditure on the improvement of existing premises or the 
building of new schools is an important index to progress in educational 
provision Accordingly, the figures of actual expenditure and annual 
charges to revenue account are set out for a period of years in Table 7 
It will be observed that the actual capital expenditure has, in common 
with other educational expenditure been affected by the two periods of 
financial stringency since the war Bearing in mind the excessive cost of 
building during the early post-war years, the figures in Table 7 clearly show 
that, in spite of the deed for ovei taking the arrears of buildmg replacement 
due to the cessation of building during the war yeais, the actual amount 
of building remained considerably below the pre-wat standard for many 
years Indeed, it was not until 1929— and then under the stimulus of 
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,24b [ 11,846 ' 12,480 1 12,367 
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TABLE 7 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE (EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES) 



pioposals for raising the school-leaving age and the organisation of post- 
primaiy education — that the output of capital woih could be said to have 
reached the normal pre-war standard Since 1929 the output has evceeded 
the pie-wnr standard and, in spite of the slight set-back due to the financial 
stringency in the years 1932-4, a steady increase may be expected m view of 
the prospective raising of the school-leaving age As a lesult of building 
activity in recent years the total amount of outstanding loan liabilities in 
1930-1 foi the first time exceeded the pre-war figures It may be remarked, 
however, that, while the liabilities in 1913-14 amounted to loughly one and 
a half times the total annual levenue ol the authoiities, the liabilities stand 
to-day in the much more satisfactory ratio of thiee-quarters of the total 
annual revenue 

[Contributed ] 



PART FOUR 


SECTION ONE 
Philosophies of Education 
CHAPTER ONE 

Education and the Survival of Democracy 

T he standard ot well-being and secuuty leached by any society 
depends mainly upon four factors (i) the average individual 
technici and cultuial skill, (3) the right choice of collective aims 
(political policy) , (3) the efficiency of the collective machineiy for 
attaining them (political government) , (4) the dynamic or impetus 
to reach them The pait that education may play in furthering 
these aims divides also into four (i) the technical and cultuial 
equipment and skill for getting a living and using leisure , (2) the 
factual equipment foi sharing in the diiection of policy, (3) the 
aptitudes for judging aims and issues , (4) the class of individual 
motives in action in social life With the first of these, in each case, 
coveiing the oidmaiy controveisies on educational policy and 
curricula, this article is not concerned 

The idea of Democracy, developing but slowly for many yeais, is 
undergoing pressure of quite novel lands undei our veiy eyes, and 
It would be over-bold to say what the resultant shape of its institu- 
tions may be First, we have seen them breaking down in practice 
in various countiies, such as Portugal and Gieece, where democratic 
paihamentary government has not been successful and has been 
wilfully and cheerfully supeiseded by authoritarian rule , in Italy, 
Germany and Russia there have been particular reasons, in which the 
necessity foi recoveiy from the devastating effects ot war have been 
prominent Democracies have not been conspicuously successful 
save in English- and Scandinavian-speaking countries Second, 
authoritaiian planned economics have some notable achievements 
to their credit, which owe their success to the completeness and 
finality of the authority, and which have advanced the well-being of 
then people in ways winch would apparently not have come about 
had they remained democratic, or which contemporaneous develop- 
ments have not equalled m democratic countries Thud, for 
rapidity of action and decision in mternational affairs, democracies 
seem to be at a disadvantage, and it is being seriously asked whether, 
especially in the event of contest or conflict, demociacies can move 
quickly enough to hold their own Thus democracy is challenged 
by its practical failures , by its compaiative internal economic 
achievements , by its comparative efficiency ih mobilising force 
From this challenge we are directly driven to ask whether it is really 
suited to all lacial tempei aments , whether some of its defects have 
2S4 
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leally been seriously tackled , whether its undoubted boons to the 
individual have not been puichased at too high a price , and 
whether it can compete and survive in a world which is not 
univei sally demociatic 

We arc thus compelled to levise the idea itself and its practical 
foims, to visualise and postulate a new democratic ideal, with 
emphasis on new qualities Until this has been done, we cannot 
tell what kind of an educational system will best serve it, and what 
qualities are most in need of cultivation 

If the authoritarian method, through bhnd and forced obedience, 
leads to great military efficiency and is also associated with teriitorial 
ambition and aggression, the democratic Older is foiced, for self- 
preservation, to take upon itself unwanted disaphnes, some of them 
repugnant to hbeity in the individual It is one thing to circum- 
scribe individual fancy foi the greater good of the whole of society, 
the individual gaining far moie in this general dividend of well- 
being than he gives up in this peisonal sacrifice This is a demo- 
ciatic goal, but difficult to reach in practice For in the aggregate, 
simple htsset-fatre action foi the individual is licence and not 
liberty, and when it makes chaos for society it is the negation of its 
own existence This kind of optimum balance between free action 
and social control is an equilibrium which can be decided between 
the internal foices of a country or race, without leferente to the 
piactice of othei peoples But it is quite another thing to strike 
this balance, not because of its optimum social product, but in order 
to withstand the aggiession, or to obviate the fear, of an outside 
force This is a qualification of fieedom of action which is resented 
as unnecessary, and yet may be wantonly imposed on us by the 
perils of meeting rival philosophies, baser m ethical and utilitarian 
content, but more efficient in a competitive or military contest to 
extend their influence 

But, however distasteful, we are forced to face the necessity, and 
education may have a new part to play in maintaining the integrity 
of democracy now that democracy is subject to powerful competition 
and even to a challenge to its existence (I do not touch heie the 
development of high technical efficiency, ciaftsmanship and econ- 
omic competence, which authoritarian countiies have been develop- 
ing so rapidly Our relation to this pioblem has been so well dealt 
with by lecent inquiiies, that I could add but little ) Before we 
can determine what the new essentials of education may be, we must 
examine the two contrasted aims a little more closely 


The Nazi Philosophy 

The authoritarian philosophy has been expounded to me by 
prominent Nazis qn these lines 

Democracy, as we British visualise it, with freedom foi the masses 
to think and to take part in government by equal and secret voting, 
IS a delusion— a contradiction in terms Its feasibility is confuted 
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by all hisioiy Wlienevei it has arisen, it has borne the seeds ol its 
won decay It is, historically, by induction, a freak The masses 
have no competent knowledge, they are subjects of mass hysteiia, 
they take the shoit view, they have no judgment , and even if they 
weic wise, and yet covered the whole spectrum of opinion, they 
would get in each other’s way — as witness the multitude of political 
parties which make Fiench constitutional government so futile and 
unstable, which biought German government to an impotent 
standstill and which have reduced Greece to ineptitude It is true 
that Britain has had democratic government for over 350 yeais, but, 
ail the same, it is artificial This freakish length of time has given 
the illusion of permanence, but it is bound to collapse, 01 lead to a 
standard of performance far below a competent central direction 
The masses have no capacity except to follow a leader It may be 
psychologically good foi them to appeat to elect him, but his 
election can be made inevitable it no rivals are allowed, and if only 
the “ right ” kind ot infoimation goes into the heads of the citizens 
It IS essential that the leader be always ^ight, and justified, and seen 
to be infallible This means that the Press must be an engine ot 
government, controlled to pioduce this result The forms of law 
are also a branch of politics — fiee to act upon puiely legal lines m 
matteis unaffccting the picstige of leadership or government, but 
bound to support the authority when that is m question If the 
leadei has to change his policy undei compulsion of facts, all these 
forces must be used to preserve piestige, to save face, to impose 
reasons good or bad upon the child-hke minds The leadci must be 
always right It is better that a few conscientious, less nimble souls 
should peiish if they do not assist this change This involves risks 
of summary conviction on any member who happens to get jammed 
in an awkward position But this risk of an unjust fate is only a 
statistical risk, hke typhoid or smallpox Just as flying has brought 
gieat advantages at the expense of new iisks of death, so the Nazi 
legime is a new invention of government and has biought new costs 
01 iiskb far outweighed by its advantages The people like the 
illusion of freedom, but they hke still better to be led in masses to 
great ideals orpioud accomplishment An aiistocracy of intellect 
and will-powei is essential, and this justifies the Nazi party m 
leadei ship, and institutes a rigoious, high standard for all new 
entrants or acceptances For if this party takes arbitiary power foi 
the secuiity of the State it must be wise, and the best party foi the 
State, so that all who speak or think against it are ipso facto inferior, 
and can justifiably be removed So long as subversive or rival 
elements exist, secret police and concentration camps are necessary 
“ I do not mind freedom of thought in the least, provided I can 
contiol what facts go into the imnd — a logical mind must then diaw 
the ‘ right ’ conclusions, the conclusions I want^ and its workings 
need not be feaied ” Culture and taste ought to be regulated and 
imposed ; only the Nazi mind can be allowed to be progressive 
(Here I interject that the ultimate dilemma of education m the 
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aulhontdiian Slate is that it cannot both piodute leaileis and crush 
individuality in ideas ) 

I have leason to believe that many intellectual Germans who 
support the paity, do so as a present choice of evils, as well as from 
fear of the consequences of opposition But they deploie the 
necessity for thfs form of government to displace spintual authority 
also, and yet an independent spiritual authority in the individual 
IS the mortal foe of a smgle-mmded State ideal But it is also 
arguable that many Germans and Russians believe m the all-round 
superiority of then philosophy in which the defects we think aie 
vital, if acknowledged as defects, appear to them as only a puce 
to be paid 

Professor Williams has recently emphasised the relativity of moral 
ideas to the State “ In German eyes there is no absolute morality 
the Anglo-Saxon brand connotes for the German a strong dose 
of hypocrisy We may be happy that Anglo-Saxon common sense 
(a quality which the Geimans despise and detest) still declines to 
relativise its motives of right and wrong m teims of nationality, but 
we should do well to remember that the German does this with 
deep conviction The absolutely binding idea for the Germans 
of to-day is the national State The State is the fate of all Geimans, 
and the State pursues its lemorseless way with ruthless disregard of 
the claims of any individuality except its own ” ^ He says that 
while It IS strange that theie should be inspiration in such a con- 
ception, yet It IS at the root of that spirit ot devotion and self- 
sacrifice which we all admiie in the behaviour of the modern 
Geiman citizen As a lecent observer of the Nazi spirit at its 
highest, as exemplified in the Nuremberg P estival, I have been 
struck with two things above all others first, the extraordinary 
efficiency and skill with which all the resources of science in 
acoustic effects, lighting, flagging, all the beauty of words, poetry, 
song, music, all devices of psychological appeal and culture, have 
been concentrated upon the issue in hand, the creation of a spirit 
of blind devotion and responsive saciifice , and second, the un- 
doubted power of this appeal on the younger generation, amounting 
to a religious emotion Most of it tuins around the greatness of the 
State, not indeed in aggressive military might, but certainly in 
defence from all sorts of suggested dangers of attack and encircle- 
ment For a people who suffered defeat and a long, bitter abase- 
ment, and who have risen suddenly to great powei, this attitude is 
not surprising 

I do not doubt the passionate devotion of the French to the 
defence of their country , still less do I doubt the ultimate stand 
of Britain But all these are defensive patiiotisms which huit none 
of us No one knows what stiam the new German spiiit would 
stand in a demand for aggressive warfare (from a peace-loving 
people) But war will never be so described It can the more 
easily in a totalitarian State be given all the appearances and reasons 
^ The Times, December 28th, 1938 
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of lesistance to injury, and in subjetlion to that psychological contiol, 
the same spiiit which stands foi leal defence can be used for actual 
aggression, disguised as such lesistance We aie entitled to ask 
ourselves searchmgly whether the patriotism of our millions will 
have a spontaneous quality of response before diiect^danger awakens 
It, that can more mechanically be induced and moie lapidly be 
mobilised in authoritarian countries And in any case, can we 
educate foi this quality of devotion ? If not, however important, it 
IS outside the puiview ot this survey 

The “Survival Diffeientials ” of Democracy 

We have, then, to ask, what, if any, are the survival differentials 
of democracy ? Can we educate for them ■’ Do the present 
advanced aims of educationists meet what is required ^ Let us 
look at the last question first 

Most of the many modern discussions of education foi demociacy 
or for citizenship proceed upon the basis of improving the mental 
resources to deal with public questions — ^with what has been called 
the “ knowledge-content ” ^ of a man’s education It therefore 
looks at the nature of the question to be settled, and lays emphasis 
upon economic geography, upon modern history, upon foi ms of 
local and central government, upon economic principles, upon 
psychology, upon the rudiments of science as an essential back- 
ground or equipment With these substitutes for less pertinent or 
lelevant sections of the curriculum, the voter is nuised into a much 
moie aware intelligence for the problems in which he is to be a 
fraction of the national arbiter It is to be his basic cultuie And 
we can pass lightly over the question whethei these subjects are as 
good m “ mental discipline ” 01 mind training as the Latin which 
may be displaced, if by that we mean the cultivation of mind 
processes of letention, selection, airangement, expression, qualita- 
tive judgment m the field of knowledge Let us assume that the old 
and the new curricula are equal in this respect, and also that the 
new 18 not inferior as a basis for technical studies and getting a 
living , assume, again, that the new is not inferior as a basis for the 
resources and aptitudes of leisure 

We still have to ask whether this “ knowledge-content ” is all that 
IS needed from education foi a demociacy in the widei sense ot 
survival we are now considering Mi Happold, a distinguished 
headmaster, has declared recently ® that education for participating 
citizenship is the most pressing task, and it is not enough mei ely to 
give a body of knowledge on political affairs not yet generally pro- 
vided, and add subjects, 01 even the mental training which will 
enable boys and girls to act rightly m the political sphere — education 
must make them healthy, well adjusted, self-coi^i oiled personalities, 
capable of fitting harmoniously mto the work of the community and 
leading full and happy individual lives — a truly Platonic ideal Dr 

1 F C Happold, Citizens in the Making, page 49 2 Op cit 
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Norwood has described the ideal of the English tiddition as the 
tiaimng of a gentleman and the formation of charactei as a fiisl task, 
to which end religious training, a perfect system of self-government 
and team spirit in athletics all contribute Di L P Jacks has con- 
firmed the ideal of our system Others, however, deplore the pat- 
tern-moulding df this system and destruction of individual initiative 
Gradually we are becoming dissatisfied with an improvised “ know- 
ledge-content ” of education as a preparation for citizenship ^Mr 
Happold wants to evolve defensive mechanisms against the modern 
foes of contentment and poise rush and standardisation Com- 
paratively few boys are able to appreciate beauty — ^in literature, 
architectuie, music 01 nature — ^few can resist insidious temptation 
to rush about They aie the piey of cheap sensationalism, of 
leady-made opinions, of mass suggestion, and thus easy game for 
newspapers and pictures and purveyors of vulgarity, for while the 
old classical scholarship was an antidote, Jacks and others insist on 
the education of the whole man, and that we have overdone the book- 
learning, exam-passing aspects It is not foi the school to inculcate 
doctrine, oi teach a boy what he ought to think — it should train him 
how to set about finding a solution, to be precise in definition, to be on 
his guard against sentimentalism, mass suggestion and loose thinking 
It IS very easy to exaggerate the actual value of “ knowledge- 
content ” m practice It is bound at the best to be very general and 
sketchy, and quite inadequate tn itself to deal with any particular 
concrete political problem that turns up It may then be a positive 
danger It is only valuable if it gives awareness of issues to be faced 
and studied, and induces a readmess to specialise m them as the 
emeigency requires If citizen “ A ” with the best “ knowledge- 
content ” from his school life, tries to come to a judgment on a 
conflict in Manchuria, or an industrial dispute, equipped only with 
his scraps of geography, history and government, I would far rather 
have citizen “ B,” trained m classics and mathematics, with keen 
appetite to read every authoritative article around the subject when 
It came up, and having no prepossessions When it comes to a 
practical vote, mental aptitudes of judgment are worth double the 
“ knowledge-content ” of the best school education Correct in- 
tellectual habits count for far more than correct mental stock 
Relevant “knowledge-content,” theiefore, is more valuable than 
irielevant for democracy, but it is not nearly enough 
Now, despite all that has recently been said, educationists have 
not consciously contrasted their aims with the essentials which the 
survival differentials of our type of democracy, side by side with 
authoritarian control's, leally demand That being so here, still 
less should we expect the delibeiate effort to be made yet m the 
United States, so much less self-conscious on the subject 

New :i^mphasis on Skill in Living 
The most recent influential systematic examination of the problem, 
the Regents’ inquiry Education fm American Life— a New 
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Pi ogramme for the State of New Yotk ^ has an opening section on 
“ Glowing Schools toi a Growing Woild ” in which the basic 
questions aie repeated They do not accept as demociatic ideals 
education toi contentment oi foi lesentment, making meiely dolts 
or rebels In the programme foi the new citizen stiess is again 
laid upon the “ knowledge content ” necessary foi “ ^es ” and “ no ” 
on Government activities in economics (tariffs, subsidies, rates 
leguktion, taxation, banking regulation, as of old, regulation of 
hours, price fixing and management pioblems generally) The 
American has decided to rtde the economic cycle, not to let it flatten 
him out This is a dangerous situation if the voter is illiteiate in 
economics, incapable of appraising results except m short supei- 
ficial terms, easily fooled as to his own interests and the national 
welfaie by demagogues or selfiish manipulators, unable to exercise 
economic self-control, insistent upon things that cannot be accom- 
plished, and bunglmg in his political action Every mistaken 

policy will lessen the standard of living for future generations 
Again, with foreign affairs gaming in importance, he wants to have 
his say and his vote This agam can be dangerous if the votei is 
illiterate m mternational affairs, easily swayed by demagogues, 
armament cliques or other selfish mterests , ignorant of the central 
needs and objectives of other nations, and insensitive to the responsi- 
bilities and amenities of international life The Report concludes 
that the eradication of illiteracy in economics and international 
lelations will be a long, difficult job Apait from absence of know- 
ledge, the prejudices are hard to shift — ^too many are inclined to 
think that every problem should be solved by Government action 
“ Let Geoige do it ” The attitude “ anything you can get away 
with ” is a satisfactory standard of civic behavioui But this 
mentahty did not make the American Constitution It is not 
surpnsing that the mfluence of nval forms of society on the pro- 
gramme IS not apparent It is recognised that as society has 
evolved, the emphasis of qualities has shifted — fiist, ability to fight 
and to stand hardship , then to compromise , then to succeed in 
competitive individualism , these pass in succession Now there 
IS a new emphasis on “ sktU tn Iwtng and working together In this 
respect we are far behind the successful democracies of Europe ” 
It IS noticed that whole nations to-day are more and more compelling 
the assent of the governed by manipulating mass emotions, through 
propaganda , but the pomt is not taken much farther, and not far 
enough for our purpose 

In fact, the educationists interested in political philosophy have 
not reached our mam question Have the statesmen interested in 
education reached it either i General Smuts, in a great Installation 
address on “ The University m Civic Traming,” is a good authority 
to turn to He demes the mam premiss of the perman system and 
IS content, therefore, to take it no farthei “ Racial, religious and 
political persecution are again appeaimg in many European coun- 

Published by McGraw Hill Book Co , Inc , New Yoik, December 1938 
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tries Intolerance is once more looked upon, not as a leturn to 
baibarism, but as a sign of stiength and patnotism and national 
discipline The gentler virtues and the human standpoint incul- 
cated by the Founder of the Christian religion are derided as signs 
of weakness, of an inferiority complex, and of national decay 
Whatever may ibe the ultimate outcome of the rival Fascist and 
Communist systems now contending for mastery in Europe, I 
would ask you to believe that their hostility to tie principles of 
racial, religious and political toleration must surely be a passing 
phase, a symptom of the confusion and unrest of the times The 
human spiiit, having once bioken its primeval shackles and emerged 
from Its bondage, will nevei again submit to them foi good ” 

Again, “ Tolerance is indeed the very essence of oui civilisation 
The university, m its aloofness from the wai -cries and passions of 
the market-place, is a good place in which to nourish this spiiit of 
tolerance, this racial indiffeience, this recognition of the fundamental 
claims of our better natuie Foi us, too, politics is but an enlaige- 
ment of ethics You will learn that you can only be a good 

citizen and a patriotic South African in the measure that you show 
reverence for the spirit of tolerance and humamty which is the high 
light of oui civilisation ” If the rival ideology is accomplishing 
anything final that our own is faihng to produce — if it is in any case 
endangering the existence of our own — ^it may not be enough to 
assert the higher quality of our own, and its ultimate supremacy if 
left alone We may have to learn new things, emerging from what 
IS not the best ideology as a whole , we may have to reahse that a 
fine ideology badly absorbed may be beaten in the race by a lower 
one faithfully and fully absorbing the spint of a people We may 
have even to learn that “ defence is better than opulence ” So 
classification of ideologies is not enough We cannot pick the boys 
for their Ruggei colours by the result of the School Ceitificate 
examination We may be forced to a contest in a sphere of values 
we think lower and unworthy 

Deriving the Best from Democracy 
If flee democracy is to yield results economically as useful as the 
best demo-autocracy, it must make the best of its own distinctive 
qualities A democracy can lead itself as hopelessly astray as any 
dictator can lead his people It must, theiefore, get wisdom 
somehow into its leading places by its own free choice, as well as 
have wisdom in its individual decisions It must have access to all 
the relative facts— -real freedom of the Press , it must have the 
inclination to use that access , it must have power of fair judgment 
upon those facts , it must have power to express its views and 
persuade tlie less endowed of right courses , it must have effective 
capacity to see how best to carry out an ideal solution, and be 
prepared to hasten slowly , to choose between two evils , and, 
{Continued on page 803) 



CHAPTER TWO 


The Conditions and Content or the New Order of German 

EDUCAriON ’ 

{See also Year Book of Education, 1932, pages 839-57 , 1934, 
146-7, 1935, pajg-ei 933-30, 1936, 134-70 , 1937, 
pages 105-7 , 1938, pages 945^9 and 996-7) 

“ All true education has its origin in life, and life can be kindled 
solely through life ” 

(From the Decree of the Reichs Minister of Education, Rust 
January 29th, 1938 ) 

(a) The Revolt of Youth 

T hose who refer to the rather laige volume of history of 
German education m the twentieth century will at once be 
attracted by the dramatic giowth of the German Youth Movement,^ 
which has its roots in the last decade of the nineteenth centuiy 
Originated by a small group, it grew into a movement which has no 
paiallel m the history of German education Before its inception the 
natural enthusiasm of youth was largely purposeless, since it 
possessed no visible aim This ferment of enthusiasm was instigated 
by an intuition, not logically defined, that the time had come to leave 
behind the old order of life and to conquer new land, whose puie 
and untouched air offered to the suppressed spiritual power of youth 
new and more suitable conditions of life 
What happened ? Did not the German Reich possess an extra- 
ordinarily rich and differentiated system of education ? Did not 
this system offer to youth enough playgrounds both for the body and 
the mind ? Many times it was pomted out to German teachers 
by critics from abroad that then educational system of this period 
was indisputable evidence of the sense of responsibility and efficiency 
of the modern State In spite of this, something without precedent 
happened Youth revolted and founded independent out-of-school 
agencies m associations of men which were more important to 
them than all the ambitious zeal of schoolmasters, offered in schools 
as objective science Characteristic of the spirit of this almost 
revolutionary departure of youth is the well-known “ Meissner 
formula ” of 1913, m which it was clearly asserted that youth 
wanted to build up their lives themselves “ on then own responsi- 
bility, through their own decision, according, to the innermost 
truth ” 


For full account see Year Book or Education, 1938, pages 945-79 
»6z 



mediate educational action The direct appeal and ordei, the 
educational example of a leader m a community, were denied to him 
by the tiaditional method of this period The classic expression of 
this pedagogical attitude was found in the educational theory of 
Herbait, which dominated, almost unrivalled, the whole of the 
nineteenth century, m spite of the cultural ciitical w^jtings of Paul de 
Lagardes, and the passionate protests of Fiiediich Nietzsche and 
August Langben 

The Influence of the Heibartian Philosophy 

Five aims of volition {des Willem) established, accoiding to Hei- 
bait, the ideal of personality the ideas of mnei fieedom, of pei- 
fection, of benevolence, of light and of justice or retribution 
{Bilhgheit or Vergeltung) A man who diiccted all his behavioui by 
these ideas seemed to Heibart a tiuly moral character, the supreme 
aim of education attainable only through learning (Unteincht) , in 
consequence he mixed up the upbrmging {Ersiehung) with learning 
(Untemcht) 

It was a world of pure rationality, which by careful avoidance of 
independent fields of emotion, imagination and conative activity, 
in short, all that is irrational and is not controlled by reason, required 
the perfection of pure humanity and improvement of the passion- 
ruled world The thin abstraction of this exhausted humanity, 
which as the heir of rationalism ruled the whole of the nineteenth 
and the begmnmg of the twentieth centuries, could not be destroyed 
by separate movements staited by Lichtwark, Hildebrandt, Lietz, 
Otto and the Youth Movement Its influence offers to a retro- 
spective observer only endless vanations of one theme the in- 
adequacy of the school and of education by its means. Its classic 
expiession was found in the Reichschule Konferems which met in 
Berlin in 1920 with 600 lepiesentatives of all educational institutions, 
and which, of course, left no results 

The educational theory remamed in geneial limited to the dull 
school benches, it lacked the great compelling ideal which would 
command every smgle person and demand from him the greatest 
effort and the last sacrifice The call for leadership was quite early 
becoming ever louder and more insistent in this field, wheie an 
innumerable vanety of different endeavours fought for the control 
of the soul of youth The multiplicity of co-existing school 
forms was enough m itself to refute the oft-repeated assertion of 
the unity of the German school system 

A still more confusing picture was presented by the theory of 
teaching methods The Labour school {Arbettsschule), the Com- 
munity school {Genmmchcflsschule), the Life school (Lebens- 
schule), the Production school side by side with the Learning school 
of old {Lernschule), fought each other vehemently'and competed for 
precedence The wish to be modern for modernity’s sake made 
youth a subject for continuous experiment , but the good intentions 
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and genuine idealism of the teachmg piofession should be in no way 
undei estimated 

Youth, howevei, lan away fiom the school into the lomance of 
association movements, and m the end, when the new bannei of the 
National Socialist liberation movement, demanding unconditional 
sacrifice, was uhfurled before them, they swore allegiance to this 
struggle which at last claimed the whole man 

(b) The National Socialist Movement 

The National Socialist revolution and the powei of a comprehen- 
sive ideologic (weltanschauhch) movement libeiated by it and tem- 
pered in daily political struggle put an end to both the educational 
rationalism and the confused pell-mell of pedagogic experimenta- 
tion The realisation of the necessity for an unconditional surrender 
of the whole personality in the liberation struggle of the German 
people , the figure of the leader, Adolf Hitlei, who sets an example 
of responsibility, direction and aim, which his followers fulfil, made 
the National Socialist movement one of the strongest factors in 
education, even before it acquired the reins of Government 
National Socialism did not limit its activities to proclaimmg a new 
type of man common to all social orders and classes, but breathed 
into him the spirit of a most active life within the fightmg unity of 
the movement It created new men’s umons, where not only 
knowledge and possession of information weie of importance, but 
first of all the ability to be an inspiring example to others, convincing 
them by excelling in achievements and duties National Social- 
ism, with its claim to form the whole man, not only his mtellect, but 
character as well, has overcome the superficiality of discussions about 
tlieimpaitmg of knowledge and division of subjects, and has struck 
at the roots of the existing education system winch had become so 
problematical. 

The contemplative human being of humanism, who could 
develop his subjective qualities according to the laws of the 
autonomy of the individual wheiever it suited him peisonally, 
gave way to an active man whose life circle was defined by the 
German nation The beautiful classic-humanistic personality 
standing outside of the nation, whose life cucle was an aesthetic 
world of puie spirit, finds no room m the National Socialist national 
community To him, as to every merabei of the nation, is enjoined 
the same loyalty and the same offering The gulf between the edu- 
cated and the ordinary men of the people is bridged over, and both 
are pledged together to the great aims of the nation This new spirit 
of a young ideology (Weltanschauung) tempered by crisis had to look 
on the school with diffeient eyes than the Liberal State evei could 

The German <ichool has to form a pohtical man, who in all his 
deeds and thoughts, through sacrifice and service, is deeply rooted 
m fas people and is inseparably bound with the history and fate of 
his State ” (Frick, 1933) 

9 ^ 
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Krieck’s Definition of National Socialism 
The scientific definition and theoietic demonstration of National 
Socialist undeistandmg of problems of education was given by 
Ernst Kiieck Stimulated by Mosers and Herdei’s idea of a nation, 
he announced the outstanding importance of the super-individual 
m education His national-political picture of man 'is rooted in the 
realisation that man always and everywhere is a community being 
Body, soul and spirit possess a uniform living root, subject to the law 
of race Community is the foundation pillar of his educational 
theoi y Every human bemg is necessarily bound to it in life Com- 
munity is the basic and mdestiuctible vessel of life, a biological and 
spiritual organism, withm which the single member can find only 
relative mdependence Consequently there is only one task of 
education, defined by human existence As an original function of 
life education carries its problem in itself — it has to serve life and 
can never diiect itself agamst life 
All human growth is dependent on stimuli, awakenings and 
guiding influences — spiritual movements continually involving 
the human bemg Any spiritual development is impossible out- 
side of the commumty In this way, the individual can fulfil 
his own destiny and growth so long as he preseives the bond with 
the whole Therefore, the ego and its subjective intellect is not the 
primary factor, but is subject to community as an entity of superioi 
order, in which it lives, grows and ripens 

Repudiatton of the Herbarttan Philosophy 
Education is immensely more than methodic planned instruction, 
through which individual influences individual , it is the moulding 
of man through the community and the adaptation of the individual 
to the ever-surioundmg circle of life As seen from this point, 
the new education is organic The problem of education exists, 
therefore, wherever men live It is an inescapable function of 
human life in the service of life From this point of view it always 
aims at embodying the rising generation in the community, it assimil- 
ates the descendants and postulates to them the highest demands 
and expectations, whilst offering suitable conditions for testing their 
propensities and abilities 

It does not mean the annihilation of individuality (a repioach often 
raised by foreign educationists against this theoretic basis of Krieck’s 
new doctrine of education), but the widest conceivable unfolding — 
and therefore one capable of survival — of man to the very pinnacle 
of efiiciency The assimilation of the rising generation into the 
community, viewed from this point, recognises and preserves the 
individuality as a natural product, but moulds it through discipline 
and leadership, and enables youth to produce with a purpose its 
special efforts in the community 

Thus 18 solved the outworn problem of liberal pedagogics 
politics or education i* Both are mutually dependent as two poles 
of the same unity of life Both are directed towards the same aim. 
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towards the whole man and the whole nation The task of educa- 
tion IS thus identified with that of politics It has to create the inner 
side of humanity in conformity with outer order, and through this 
mediation to lend the outer form of life an inner firmness and 
continuity 

(c) Fundamental Changes in German School System 

How far have the basic ideas set forth above mfluenced the new 
structure of the German school system ? From the outset one can 
asset t that hardly any period in the history of German education 
has more earnestly concerned itself than ours has with pioblems 
of the reform of German schools, as well as of the whole system The 
reasons for this are obvious Whilst the National Socialist movement 
claimed the whole man, and could pay attention to him only as a 
national personality within his communal whole, it called a decisive 
stop to the sepaiation of the educated from the body of the people, 
and founded a new popular education, rooted m a biological idea, 
and national-politically defined The movement itself has thus 
become the stiongest factor m the education of the German nation, 
whose purpose is the mouldmg of an mdnidual as a member of the 
people, to a fully developed personality firm in volition and char- 
acter, endowed with all abilities and knowledge, within the German 
community For the school it followed as a mattei of course that 
It had to abstain from trying to shape life itself, but had to diiect 
Its activity m accoi dance with life Only m so fai as the school 
takes its methods and contents from the actual life of the national 
community can it take a creative part m the reform of the nation 
The educational problem of the school is, therefore, of a national- 
political nature 

These ideas permeated the Leitgedatikm zur Schulotdmmg 
(leading ideas of school organisation) of December i8th, 1933 
“ The highest task of the school is the training of youth for seivice 
to nation and State in the National Socialist spirit The total inner 
and outer life of the school is devoted to this task The ‘ Hit- 
ler-youth ’ completes this work by tempering the chaiactei , demand- 
ing self-discipline and physical trainmg The school and ' Hitler- 
youth,’ however, m their claims on youth have to pay full regaid 
to the co-opeiation of parents m education and m the preservation 
and care of family life ” ^ 

Physical Training ‘ 

The new attitude of the German School is soon discerned by the 
extraordinary importance given to physical turning Adolf Hitlei 
has himself set a demand for “ trammg of bodies sound to the coie ” 
It manifests an ideal of a harmonious, closely bound teaming of body, 
soul and spnit It, is evident that such a new educational attitude 

strongly emphasises the value of teaming the will power and ability 
to arrive at decisions, as well as care for the sense of responsibility 
‘ See also Year Boor or Education, 1938, pages ao-a 
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It sees in loyalty, leadiness foi sacrifice and disci elion, viitues which 
a great nation needs for its preservation “ To-day we do not see 
the ideal of the Getman people in the foimer beei -dunking young 
men, but m men and girls sound to the coie We want from Geiman 
youth something different from that which the past piovided In 
our eyes the German youth of the futute must be'' slender and fit, 
swift as a gieyhound, tough as leather and hard as steel from the 
lactones of Krupp ” (Adolf Hitler) 

The school methods of the new spirit of physical training are 
elaborated in the Bichthmen fur die Leibeserztehung an f ungen- 
schulen (Duections foi Physical Training m Boys’ Schools) They 
were published in September 1937 by the Reichs Minister of Educa- 
tion, Rust, foi all boys’ schools They express with unmistakable 
clarity the refutation of the viewpomt that physical training is of 
secondary value in the education of youth Body, soul and mind 
present a new inseparable umty All deserve the same attentive 
care, because only m the closest association of body, soul and mind 
can exist the full man 

“ (1) Physical training is a fundamental and inseparable part of 
National Socialist education 

" (11) The aim and content of education follow from the National 
Socialist ideology, recognising the moving and pieserving foices 
of the nation in national commimity, ability of bearing arms, con- 
sciousness of lace and leadership The National Socialist educa- 
tion IS directed towards people and State It embraces the man in 
his entirety, to make him ready for service in the national community 
through the development of all his powers — body, soul and spirit 

" (m) As a part of the plan for a complete education, physical 
training assumes an important significance m school education 
Physical training is not introduced for the mere pm pose of traimng 
the body It is rather a realisation that the characters of young 
people are easiest to tram thiough activities associated with the body 
in gymnastics, m play, m sport, m movement ” [Richtlmen fin 
die Letbesersiehung an Jungemchulen ) Fiom the recognition that 
physical trainmg develops m the national community the capacity to 
bear arms, together with consciousness of race and an understand- 
ing of leadership as the prime sources of national power, sprmgs the 
definition of its task for tlie education of the community without 
hindrance from the personal wishes of the individual It postulates 
the virtues of obedience, community membership, chivalry, as well 
as comradeship and espnt de corps It leads through the medium of 
bodily activity to the creation of a fighting spirit, it moulds the 
body and soul as beareis of race inheritance, and demands from 
youth selfless courage and hardmess, as well as mdependent and 
responsible action within the hmits set by the conception of a team 
In this way physical trammg furmshes natural conditions for the 
development of abihties of leadership, still furthered by selection 
The noblest task of physical education is the training of the will and 
character, which is completed withm the community 
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The Orgamsatton of Physical Ttaimng 

According to the stages of a child’s growth, the orgai'i-KiMon of 
physical training is divided into thiee parts 

(i) The period (6-io years) of tlie primary school (Giiiiu'‘.cluilc) 
starts with the ]^ving movement of the child “ for whom it i-. Mill a 
unity ot body and soul The joy of bodily activity is av aktin d 
through original and natural movements and the basi'. 1oi sfioug 
organs of the body is laid Gymnastic play is the staitnig-poini 
for all physical training, and its essential content is loimd in llic 
primal y school ” 

(ii) The next period (10-14 years) is chaiacterised b\ sui p 1 u-> 
energy lesulting fiom slower growth, which “ drives youth to twiing 
enterpiises and the testmg of his physical force, sccoidlj, the 
growing undeistanding of the rhythm of motion is coriiti ud with 
the development of bodily skill The playway activities of t Ik pi im- 
ary school have become purposeful darmg Youth non v uU-. to 
use and to control its powers ” Durmg this period (\eicises ot 
skill are introduced, and swimming is also learnt 

(ill) The third period (14-18 years) of physical ti.iining takes 
into consideration during its first two years the physiological aud 
psychological fluctuations of the transition From the ‘ iihscq'ic.it 
strengthenmg of the body, with the resulting mcrease of povsci and 
effort. It leads to the tiaming for hardihood and piomptncss in ict on 
This stage, therefore, requires combative exercises, as, foi ni-^taiKe, 
team games and boxing 

The organisation of physical training is similar for all ki ids ol 
schools, as Its structure follows the stages of child dciilopineni 
The “ Directions ” {Richtlinten) give detailed suggestions foi ciifici- 
ent stages of growth, both as regards to methods and the u<iuiit- 
ments and values of gymnastics, sport and play Five houis mi 
week are generally devoted to physical tiammg within tlic U'f il 
time-table As an exception, thelowei four years of the f'olhsH/iuli 
(6-10 age-group) have not less than three hours perwccv in ihe 
second and third years, and not less than four hours 111 the fonitb 
year 

The Elementary School (Volksschwle) 

The effoits of the Reichs Minister in reorganisation ol ihc old 
school were not limited to the lefoim of physical training At 'he 
stait of preliminary work, however, the ptinciple was accented dial 
nothing should be needlessly destroyed Every reform in diia f( id 
IS built upon firm laws and conditions defined by the n.ituic o! tin 
educational system 

The general introduction of a new orgamsation and methods v '1- 
out previous demonstration in experiments and piacticev ^s caio.idh 
avoided “ The wjy to reform of the German school canno. lie 
covered in seven-mile boots The penods of reform of the educa- 
tion of a nation are comparable with the periods reckoned b\ 
forestry ” (Rust) The “ Directions foi instmction in the loui 
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lower years of the Elementary School ” {Richtlimen fur den Untei- 
richt in den vter unterenjahrgange der Volksschule), published in 1937, 
have become of fundamental impoitance for the elementaiy school 
These new “ Directions ” are valid for the whole Reichs teriitory and 
introduce the final reorganisation of curriculum for all eight years 
of the elementary school The reason for the limitiction of “ Direc- 
tions ” to the four lower years of the elementary school is due to 
the shortenmg of the course of secondary schools, which made 
necessary a new division of subjects in the primary school, which 
embraces children of all classes The primary school {Grundschule), 
as IS well known, is the common and compulsoiy basis of the 
whole German school system irrespective of the subsequent transfer 
of pupils to secondary schools or upper divisions of the elementary 
schools The new “ Directions ” take the place of those published in 
1921 The guiding principle, as m all branches of the German 
school system, aims at the establishment of a national community 
through education in agreement with the already elaboiated aims 
of the National Socialist conception of life “ The education of 
children in the four lower years of the elementaiy school is condi- 
tioned by life m the Homeland The foremost place in instruction, 
therefoie, is given to the study of our native country ” This, 
together with instruction m German, makes one whole Pre- 
serving the separate laws of individual subjects, the unity of in- 
struction and education must always be aimed at Thus the aim 
IS the achievement of necessaiy knowledge and skill, as a matter of 
course All the inteimediary knowledge and ability of reading, 
writing and arithmetic is ensured through continuous exercise 

Application of the “ Directions ” 

The " Directions ” for the primary school include a time-table, 
according to which the childien in the first year receive 18 houis’ 
instiuction per week, which are not divided by subject, but are 
given m the form of a synthetic method {Gesammt unterncht) In 
the second yeai the total of weekly houis is increased to 22, and m 
the third and fourth years to 26 and 28 hours respectively In 
accordance with the chaiacteristics of this age, sufficient attention 
is allowed to childish experience, observation and peiception 
Of course the peiceptive abilities and creative powers of the child 
are duly considered The years in the primary school develop all 
powers of the childish mmd, and supply to all pupils that knowledge 
and skill which are a necessary condition for all further education 
Detailed suggestions were pubhshed for separate branches of work 
in the primary school, the spirit of which can be clarified by the 
following quotations “ In the study of their native country, child- 
ren should learn to know, to experience and to love their Homeland 
and to feel themselves as mteg^ members of the German people 
The synthetic instruction of the elementary schools enables the study 
of the Homeland m a wider sense It is more important, therefore, 
that the special instiuction in the knowledge of the native country 
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during the four lowei years of the elementary school should impait 
not only information but should lay a firm foundation for a pride in 
Homeland, Inn (Sippe), tribe (Stamm), clan, nation and the 
Fuhrer (leader) With all reasonable consideration, the teacher 
has always to remember that his task is to awaken and to care for 
the appreciation of the beauty and special features of the homeland 
and the magnificence of the stairy sky above it ” 

In the same sense is expressed the attitude of the “ Directions ” 
towards the instruction of German The children should be taught 
the experience of the mother tongue and native poetry as a living 
expression of their national character 
The literature selected for this purpose answers the true character 
of childhood and the nationality rooted m the native land Careful 
and methodic training m language and phonetics, as well as exer- 
cises in literary expression, are closely connected with il, and tiain 
towards a simple, lucid and lively description 
Alongside with the regulations for the thiee R’s and plu'-nal 
training dealt with above, we should mention here some suggestions 
tor drawing and manual work This part of instiuttioii must be 
conceived as essentially a unit For girls, a close connection uith 
needlework should be established withm this branch 'I lu pin po-^e 
of this instructive work is to awaken and to foster in du child a |o\ 
and pride m creative handwork By this a trammg ton ai ds ca‘"on- 

able behaviour and independent work is aimed at TiiStiuction in 
manual work serves the development of independence, icadiiiess lo 
help, sense of community and a social attitude It is espiet.ill\ 
suitable to become of seivice to the community cluiing laiio'is 
occasions, such as “ Mothers Day,” “ Christmas ” and school 
festivities “ A sense of thrift and of right pohtico-cconomic 
behaviour should be awakened , an appreciation of the smipli and 
clean, of the functional and beautiful (colour and foim popuLii ait) 
should be nuituied ” 

Qmhjicattons for Transfer to Secondary Srhools 

The reorganisation of secondaiy nine-year schools into eierlii- 
year upper schools led to one more decree of the Reich', Mini'.tci , 
according to which children of superior abihty, bodily ai'cl sDiiitually 
well developed, and of good school achievements, ai e enabled 10 be 
transferred to secondary schools before the completion of 'he fo’ii- 
year course of the primary school after attening onl\ the fust 
three forms 

The aforementioned “ Diiections ” foi primary schools aic onh a 
part of general regulations yet to be issued for the elemental} schi ol, 
especially for the upper four years These latter mil la\ down 
fiimly the aims of the elementaiy school The sepaialc publication 
of the “Directions ’’’for the lower fouryears should not be undci-,iond 
to imply that the upper four years will have a diffcitnl iliaiacin 
On the contrary, the elementary school will be concciicd a-> a com- 
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plete unity, which has to fulfil a common task with other kinds of 
schools towards the education of the Gennan youth to a sense of 
national community and a -willrngness to undergo sacrifice for the 
Nation 

The Land Year^ 

A Land Year for the youth of great urban centres comes between 
the elementary school and subsequent vocational traimng This 
new institution has the task of developing m the youth of gieat 
urban centres, free from school attendance, but subject to compul- 
sory Land Year, a spiritual bond with the native soil, and an under- 
standing of the national value of the healthy peasant class The 
educational will of the German Reich reveals itself in no uncertain 
manner m this new creation of the National Socialist State It 
demonstrates anew the opposition to the exclusive dominion of one- 
sided intellectual education , it subjects the young man to the forces 
flowing from the soil into the blood and community, it withdiaws 
him from the musty air of closed schoolrooms of the great city and 
puts him in the midst of the active world of peasants’ life with its 
yearly rhythm of sowing and harvesting The duect contact with 
an existence which finds people and soil together, having nothing in 
common with the ways of life of the working class of urban centres, 
bungs home to youth through practical work the values of peasants 
and craftsmen rooted to the soil Closely linked with this duect 
education through the life of peasants is a practical instruction in 
social history — study of Homeland and people, of race and heredity 

The camps are situated in beautiful and suitable surroundings, 
and according to ciicumstanccs, receive from 6o to loo youths 
subject to Land Yeai The Land Year obligation extends to eight 
months At the head of the camp stands the camp leader The 
number of gioups and team leaders subordinate to him coi responds 
to the size of the individual camp The training of Land Year 
leaders is accomplished in special camps for leaders With the 
youthful character of the Land Year camp, it is a matter of course 
that It IS managed on the principles of self-government and self- 
maintenance Only the ignorance of the peculiar features of the 
Land Year can explam the attempts made in foreign countries to 
represent the Land Year as the lunth yeai of the elementaiy school 
Its primary function is to allow the young man experience, not m 
school, but through direct contact with peasantry, ol the special 
featuies of the peasants’ world ^ 

The Secondary School 

The leorganisation of the secondary school system, methodically 
carried out by the Reichs Mimstei of Education, Rust, since the 

^ See also Year Book or Educaiion, 1938, pages 965-6 

^ Compare “ International Education Review,” 1935, iv, pp 12-21 
Werner Fntzsche — “ Das Landjahr ” 
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Nalional Socialist levolution, biought with it far-reaching changes 
in Its structure The special attention of the State leadeiship was 
paid to secondary schools as the institutions for selection of the best 
and ablest members of the people The reform measures were 
defined as cleaily as all other school regulations by a rigid opposition 
to the exclusive mtellectuahsm of the past, which was well expressed 
in the Decree on Selection of March 23rd, 1935 The task of 
secondary schools is to educate that section of the German youth 
especially well developed in body, character and mind m such a w ay 
that they should later be able to help m shapmg our political, cul- 
tural and economic national life in responsible and leadmg posts 
The secondary school, therefore, has the task of selecting from youth, 
and to reject all the unsuitable and unworthy in favour of those 
who attain the required standards The intensive testing must 
include a physical exammation, as well as an investigation as to the 
character and national suitability of the whole person ” By this 
Decree the secondary school was undoubtedly freed from that social 
bias which rests solely upon the paients’ financial ability to purchase 
the key which heretofore opened the way to higher education It 
aims at a hue grading of rank according to achievement and political 
views, the whole being directed towards a mastery of the problems 
of life It opposes unconditionally the modern conception of the 
educational ideal of the Greeks, which only results in a form of 
mtellectuahsm unsuitable for life 

It aims more at a purposeful association of scientific, artistic, 
and physical education in a community The school takes as 
its standard the sum of a pupil’s qualifications, being (as it is) 
a place of contmuous selection from all classes of the Geiman 
nation diiected towards ensuring the next generation of German 
leaders All those pupils who suffer from mcurable physical 
diseases or other defects, as well as those who continuously offend 
propriety, espnt de corps, discipline and uprightness, or whose 
intelligence does not reach a certam minimum limit, are excluded 
from secondary schools 

The Need for Uniformity 

The final aim of various reforms, introduced since 1935, which 
often aroused notice abroad, is a uniform inner organisation of the 
whole secondary school system, which wiU ensuie all necessary 
conditions for the education of the Geiman youth to a conscious 
German man A fundamental uniformity of various school types 
presented a pressing pioblem, smee, in the previous years, the 
secondary system of Germany showed an extraordinary diversifica- 
tion It should be mentioned here, for example, that there were 
forty-six different syllabuses in foreign languages m the boys’ 
secondary schools’ and thirty-two in the girls’ schools From the 
two school types — Gymnasium and Oberreakchule-^t the end of 
the century about seventy different varieties had heeii developed 
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through rigorous differentiation, and which, through various 
grouping of subjects, attempted to satisfy every possible claim to 
consideration The result of this practice was a far-reaching 
decline of the umty of education into an abundance of individual 
school types, which led to an inconceivable confusion of schools 
and to great difficulties for parents who had to ijjove from one 
to anothei place, and in domg so were never sure of continuity 
of education for their children The need for uniformity led 
to the introduction of a twelve-year school period, of which so 
much IS spoken in the English-speakmg countries, which means, 
m effect, four years of primary school and eight years of secondaiy 
school, or the shortenmg of the secondary school period by a 
year Thus ended the period which could be characterised as 
“ Over-schoolmg of children ” The mam reasons for this measure 
were social and political The thirteen years of school peiiod, 
followed by six months of Laboui seivice and two years of military 
service, would be too heavy a burden foi the educational career of 
the young people Through a furcation of the upper stage of secon- 
dary school, to be discussed later, it was possible, not only to main- 
tain the previous level of effective work of secondary schools, but 
even to raise it, and thus to solve satisfactorily the pioblem of pre- 
paring a new generation foi the important professions during the 
next few years Eastei of 1937 brought m the eight-year second- 
ary school Thus a new type was created which received its content 
with the publication of the new curricula at Eastei , 1938 ^ 

Practical Significance of the Changes 

The changes led to the introduction in the whole Reichs territory 
of a umfoim secondary school type — ^the upper school (Oberschule) 
In places where many secondary schools exist, the Gymnasium 
remains as a particular type of secondary school The new eight- 
yeai secondary school is based on the four years of the piimaiy 
school The six-yeai continuation school {Aufbauschule), existing 
side by side with the first as a central school, enables the gifted boys 
and girls in rural distiicts to enjoy secondary education It is based 
on the sixth form of the elementary school and should be considered 
as a shortened form of the general type of the Oberschule It 
enables children living in the country to enter secondary schools, 
which otherwise would be too difficult for them Aufbauschulen, 
as a rule, have boardmg houses 

The Gymnasium as a particular type of secondary school will be 
recognised m future as an educational mstitution essential for our 
culture and will mclude, as before, Latin as the first and Greek as the 
second ancient language English is uniformly introduced in 
the Gymnasia as the third obhgatory foreign language This 
school type does not represent a privileged eduoational institution 

^ Eiziehung und Untemcht in der hoheren Sckule, official publication of 
the Ministry of Education, 1938 
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as before, but is a component part of the German educational 
system 

“ The school must turn its back upon an ‘ ancient world,’ which 
has apparently grown up naturally in the courseof educational history 
and return, instead, to the pure Hellenistic and essentially ancient 
Roman culturs, especially to the Nordic representatives of these 
cultures The school must learn to select the features akin to the 
Nordic-Geimanic man, and the genume creations which alone can 
enrich the education of Geiman youth ” ^ 

In the Obenchule, English is introduced everywhere as the first 
modern foreign language The mam reason for this is that the ten- 
year-old child who begins to study a foreign language should be in- 
troduced to a kindred Germanic world Only later, when he is able 
to observe critically, should he be allowed to choose from amongst 
the modern Romance languages, foi which Latin, added at the age 
of 12 years, makes a suitable basis In this manner, the mtioduction 
of the classics as a valuable educational subject m the whole curri- 
culum of the secondary school is ensuied In spite of the repeated 
demand to ban entirely the dead languages from the secondary 
school, Latin is retained owing to its high cultuial and logical 
value At the same time, the knowledge of Latin opens the way to 
the study of medieval culture and science 
One of the most important features of the new organisation of the 
German secondaiy school system is the division of the higher stage 
of the boys’ Oherschule into linguistic and scientific branches In 
this way an opportunity is given in the uniformly shaped general 
type of secondaiy school to take account of diffeient abilities The 
“ fork,” however, does not take place either in the Gymnana or in 
the Aufbauschulen for boys and girls 

Girk Secondary Schools 

In the girls’ schools, alongside with English, French is substituted 
for Latin as the second obligatoiy foreign language, which in boys’ 
schools IS taught as the third language The secondaiy school foi 
girls has letained, side by side with the continuation school, a 
general type throughout, the upper school for giils which branches 
oft in the three higher forms into domestic and linguistic sides 
Thus the girls receive in the secondary school education suitable to 
then requirements Beaimg m mind the need for an instruction 
associated with life, it follows naturally that the education of girls 
must be directed by different laws to those applicable to boys , that 
education of girls should never be the apmg of boys’ education 
The natural difference of sexes is already strongly marked in the 
child and its circle of life Therefore, the education of girls towards 
responsibility in the State and nation should develop from its own 
loots , 

Briefly, then, the system of secondary education is as follows 
1 Erziehung und Unterncht tn der hoheren Schule, page 231 
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A Main Type 
I Upper School for Boys 

(i) Basic with forms i-8 

The higher stage (forms 6-8) of each school divides 
(«) Scientific— mathematical branch , 
lb) Linguistic branch 
Work in common 

(rt) In science and mathematics 
(J) In one modem foreign language 

(Compulsoiy languages English and Latin, and m 
the Imguistic bianch one more modern foieign 
language ) 

(ii) Continuation School for Boys, with forms 3-8 
The upper stage is not furcated 
Compulsory languages English and Latin 

II Upper School for Gitls 

(1) Basic with forms 1-8 

The upper stage has two branches 

(a) Domestic Science 

(b) Linguistic 

(Compulsory languages at (a) English, (b) English and 
Latin or another modem language 
Selective languages at (a) none, (A) one modem language 
or Latm ) 

(1 ) Continuation School for Girls, with forms 3-8 
The upper stage has domestic bias 

B Pakticular Type 

Gymnasium for Boys, basic with forms 1-8 
The uppei stage not divided 

(Compulsory languages Latin, Greek and English ) 
Analysis of the New Curricula 

The publication of curiicula for secondary schools proves the 
thorough sifting of educational traditions by the responsible German 
authonties Although some superfluous ballast had to be thrown 
overboard, the requiiements of the school from young people aie 
not lowered, but even laised, which is mstanced by the introduction 
of the community of work {Arbeitsgemeinschaft) in the scientific- 
mathematical and Imguistic subjects “ The new secondary school 
will maintain the young man m strict spiritual discipline, it will not 
refiam from teaclung the youthful mmd, through compulsion, facts, 
rules and figures m order to strengthen it and keep it pliant But it 
will always keep m mmd that the aim of all instmction is to develop 
understanding and ability associated with the loalities of life and 
not dead knowledge, but livmg comprehension and ability ” ^ 

* Eisaehutig und Unteincht in der hohmen Schide, page 18 
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The fact that the conception of education has leceived a leonenta- 
tion in Germany is the foundation upon which the evaluation of 
subjects in the cuiricula is based Common to all, howevei, is an 
earnest endeavour to understand anew the puipose of education in 
relation to National Socialism By the unifying of the secondary 
school It has be%n possible to effect a compiomise between its pioved 
tiadition and the evident requirements of modern times The new 
conception which is inherent in its new curricula has ensured the 
agreement of all those who for years passionately opposed the trans- 
formation of secondary schools mto preparatory institutions foi 
specific professions From this conception mevitably followed the 
necessity to define a new aim for secondary schools They have 
been assigned the task “ to educate a part of the iismg geneiation, 
which later will be marked out foi the independent solution of actual 
problems of the nation ” ^ 

They will “ select young Germans from all classes of the people 
who are able and ready for service of higher lesponsibility, and edu- 
cate them foi an ability to make decisions and to stimulate the neces- 
sary effort in later life to carry the responsibility of a judge, an oflicei 
or a teacher ” ^ 

It is impossible in a short survey to give a detailed account of the 
instructions which are given foi all subjects, except rehgion The 
German language and history were the first subjects reshaped 
according to the new standards of selection and evaluation of mateiial, 
which led to some far-reaching changes Together with history, 
geography, art and music, the German language forms a closely bound 
unity — the study of the German world — “ m which the new spiritual 
direction of the nation receives foi the youth the clearest form ” ® 
Instruction in German was assigned the greatest task to keep the 
consciousness of “ Germamty ” m youth “ as somethmg living and 
moving and to awaken a feeling of common endeavour with the 
creative work of living poets and thinkers ” 

The active man is its aim and not descriptive philology, the em- 
phasis bemg shifted from the study of language to the ability to use 
It, from passive impressions to active creative work, fiom mere 
description of material to the comprehension of the living meaning 
of It in the national life-connection 
The most valid reason for mstruction in history was that the 
histoiical picture with all nationally important features should be 
obligatory for the whole growing generation, witli all those parts of 
history which, through the previous mfluence of different inter- 
pretations of the world, were considered better to be omitted In- 
struction in history, together with instruction in German, is the 
pivot of the school in general, through which the new-born national 
morals reach the depths of the German life 

Its constantly compelling theme is the development of the Ger- 

1 Erztehung und Unterncht in der hoheren Schule, page is 
® Ibid , page 15 
’ Ibid , page 35 
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man people m its essential features and greatness , “ in its stiuggle 
decreed by fate for its inner and outei independence The task ol 
history is, theiefore, to impart to youth lespect foi the great inheiit- 
ance of the German past, trust m the future of their nation, and re- 
gard for the right to live of other peoples From the past it inter- 
prets the present and awakens a feeling of responsibility m the rising 
generation, which enables it to sacrifice its life for eternal 
Germany ” 

The change and revaluation of educational material is most strik- 
ingly seen m the mstiuction m biology which is filled with entirely 
new content Thus it becomes a bond between all the events of 
daily life and the eternal development of the laws of Nature As a 
subject of extraordinaiy actuality, it leads to the problems of 
heredity, study of race and racial hygiene The intimate inclination 
towards a new educational ideal, so characteristic of our time, em- 
braces in Its influence practically all subjects of the German 
secondary school It is recognisable everywhere, even in such sub- 
jects as geography, physics, chemistry and mathematics, as well as m 
foreign languages, whose educational impoitance for secondary 
schools IS evident from the essential regrouping of them in the 
curiiculum “ Education through knowledge, undeistood in this 
way, has nothing m common with the old learning school {Lem- 
schtile), because its aim is the whole man Character is trained 
only by surmounting obstacles The obstacles with which the 
learning mmd has to struggle, the compulsion of logical argument, 
and the inexorable law of facts aie not the woist educatois of 
charactei In addition, all true knowledge is not merely intellectual 
experience, because the contents arrived at are not only concerned 
with the reasonmg power, but widen the point of view, enhance the 
sense of responsibility, enrich the imagmation and tiam in obedience, 
modesty and spiritual discipline Thus it shows not only the great 
importance of selection of educational matenal in secondary schools, 
but also proves that the inherited opposition of “ formal ” and 
“ content ” education does not exist in actual life ” “ 

National Political Institutions 

Within the reorganisation of the Geiman secondaiy school system 
a special task is assigned to the national political educational in- 
stitutions To them is given a special position within the 
German school refoim Their peculiarity is based not so much on 
the cuinculum which they shaie with all othei Geiman secondary 
schools, as in the community tiaining through the school society itself, 
and in Ae leaders and teachers responsible for the life of the institu- 
tions The existmg fifteen national political educational institu- 
tions aie maintained by the State and are subject, as is the whole 
German school system, to the supervision of the Reich Minister of 

' Erziehung und Unterncht in der hoheten S chide, page 69 

^ Und , page 17 
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Education, who foi their contiol created the Landesvermaltung 
der Nahonalpolittschen Erziehmgsamtaltm (administiation ol 
national political institutions) These institutions impart not onl}’ 
many-sided instruction, but also exceptionally hard training They 
admit only eminently suitable youths, completely healthy, lacially 
without blemisii, with fine chaiacteis and superior mental ability 
The deciding test foi admission is solely the personal disposition of 
the candidate, and he can remain in the institution only by reason 
of his efforts and behavioui Side by side with a fundamental 
scientific education and trammg of chaiactei, gieat attention is paid 
in all institutions to the most vaiying forms of physical training 
aiming in the same way at a many-sided development Every 
youth by belonging to a national political institution is automatically 
a member of the Hitler Youth (Httlerjugend) Both in school and 
on leave, the boys weai a uniform and equipment supplied by the 
State But enough has been written about the oiganisation and 
purposes of national political institutions, so a detailed desciiption 
of their educational aims can be omitted here ^ 

The Adolf Hitler Schools 

By a Decree of the Fuhrer and Reichs Chancellor of Januaiy lath, 
1937, the Reichsjugendfuhrer (Leadei of the Reichs Youth), in co- 
operation with Dr Ley, Leader of the German Laboui Fiont 
[Arbettsfront), was empowered to found Adolf Elitler schools of the 
N S D A P {National Sociahstische Deutsche Arbetts Partei) They 
represent the units of the Hitler Youth and aie subject to the 
admmistration of the Reichs Youth Leadership In these institu- 
tions the National Socialist movement has cieated its own educa- 
tional system, which was not transferred to the State authoiities, 
but retained under its own control and administration At the 
same time the Adolf Hitler schools serve as preparatory schools 
for the National Socialist Ordemburgen^ The cuinculura, the 
teaching staff and educational material of these developing institu- 
tions were determined by the Reichs Leader of Youth and the Reichs 
Organisation Leader of the N S D A P uniformly for the whole 
Reich The Adolf Hitler schools mclude six foims The admission 
of boys generally takes place at the age of 12 yeais Only those boys 
are admitted who pass all the tests m the Hiller Youth organisa- 
tion, and who aie lecommended by competent highei officers of the 
N S D A P Education is free Up till now, the foundation of ten 
such schools IS under consideiation 


The School and Hitler Youth 
The Geiman school is no longei a non-pohtical stiuctuie m the 
sense of the Weimar State of many parties, which lejccted any 
political claim with the formula “Within the school and its 


1 See International EducatimRevi. 
G H Rowan-Robmson, J W Tati 
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institutions, the pupils have to abstain from all political struggle and 
any emphasis of a partisan pouit of view It is forbidden for them 
to take any pait m political activities withm the school and its 
institutions ” What a world lies between these legulations of 
service and the Leitgedanken zur Schulordnung (leading ideas of 
school orgamsation), which established as the highest task of the 
school “ the education of youth foi service to nationality and State 
in the National Sociahst spirit,” and have expressly pointed out that 
the Hitler Youth completes the work of the school by tempering the 
chaiacter, enhancing self-disciphne and physical training As a 
matter of course, the Hitler Youth respects the school adminis- 
tration and requests its members to obey the school orders By 
abolishmg many hostile opponents within the Weimar State and its 
school orgamsation, the Hitlei Youth has been enabled to become a 
part of the movement supporting the National Socialist State 
which repiesents the supreme association of the youth of Germany 
united under the new ideal, and at the same time the independent 
bearer of the out-of-school education of youth Its co-operation m 
the education of youth, side by side with the parental home, cannot 
be any more brushed aside In contiast to the seemingly unsur- 
mountable contradiction between the school and Hitler Youth before 
the change of powei. National Socialism has combined both in the 
service of the same task — education of the young man Hitler 
Youth IS distinguished from the school, not m its essential purposes, 
but in the outlook and methods of its out-of-school educational 
activities The co-opeiation of both organisations has found its 
firm legal basis m the Decree of the Reichs Minister of Education in 
Februaiy 1938 By it, the appointment of teacheis m trust for 
Hitler Youth was ordered, whose task is a continuous mediation 
between the school and Hitler Youth and who, therefore, are experts 
and adviseis m special educational activities for Hitler Youth m the 
school In them, the two educational foices are united in organisa- 
tion , they ensme the living co-operation of both, at the same time 
maintaining fully the authority of the headmaster, appointed by the 
State 

The new State thus consciously made the youth a co-worker in the 
fulfillmg of Its educational tasfe The most lecently recognised 
power m the German educational system is, therefore, the youth 
himself In the units of its oiganisation, the son of a captain of 
industiy wears the same dress as the son of his employee It 
obviates class piide, class hatred and educational conceit As a 
natural union of comrades, it recognises only one distinction — the 
nobility of effort ; it does not ask about class and piopeity, but only 
about the personal value of each individual, his willingness foi sacri- 
fice and his ability of effort, and its uniform is not a sign of pie- 
military traimng The educational activity of IJitler Youth is not, 
therefore, an mtervention m the field of school tasks Both have to 
fulfil essentially similar tasks, the unity of which follows from the 
compelling National Socialist aim 
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The New Educational Ideal 

The new organisation of the Geiman school system is determined 
by a new, national political conception of man, which introduces the 
deciding phase of our era in Geiman National and educational 
history The ^rext period of history and its bearers will be 
determined m a wide measure by this conception of man In 
comparison with its predecessors, the new conception in education 
has the following advantage it is not a new belief which directs the 
educational activity of the German nation , it is more a new 
lealisation of its basic conditions, it-, leality and its content of life 
in the German nation on which it is built up The school has finally 
abandoned the old Liberal ideologies to follow, instead, a new lealist 
goal “ The National-Socialist revolution of ideology has re- 
placed the phantom of an educated peisonality by a figure of an 
actual German man, 1 e a man deteimined by blood and histoiical 
fate, and in place of a humanistic ideology has built up an organisa- 
tion of education which developed fiom a consciousness of com- 
munity through actual struggle Only from the spirit of this , 
political discipline can grow a true education as a central task of the 
future school, which does not paralyse the enthusiasm of the young 
German, but enhances it and diiects it towaids an ability to undergo 
sacrifice ” ^ 

Phil Gerhard GRarr 
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CHAPTER THREE 

Education in Eire 

{See aho Year Book, 1937, page^ 339-46, 1938, pages 241-8) 
The Cultural Policy of the Irish People 
Nattmial Decuton in Favour of Gaelic 

B efore, as well as after, the enactment of the new National 
Constitution of Iieland in 1937, the mam aim of the public 
policy in education has systematically been the rapid and thorough 
restoiation of the Irish language in a national oiganisation of 
primary, secondary and univeisity institutes and vocational schools, 
and to expand this cultuial influence to the entiie body of the 
people The Gaelic speech, as well as all its accessory forms in 
liteiature, music and design, is to be completely recalled to its 
service of the country, by being made the leading instrument of 
instruction and of thought m all grades of education This definite 
public policy, launched by the Gaelic League in 1893, reinforced 
stiongly by the further academic advance of 1908-13, given 
official form in 1 930-1 and later, has now become universally 
operative It assumed its full place over all educational pro- 
grammes under the Cosgrave Ministry m the years 1925-8 and 
later No change whatever has reacted against this national 
decision and action under the De Valeia Ministry of 1933-8 
The very limited aieas of critical dissent, which have at times 
become manifest in the Press and in public speech, have at no time 
been able to issue into any definite and formal challenge to the 
forwaid Gaelic policy of both Ministry groups No leader of 
opinion has ever even attempted to call for a departure from what 
is universally taken to be as settled a matter as is the national flag 
Itself 


Strength of Opinion in Favour of Gaelic 
It is, for several reasons, of international importance that this 
initial and peimanent force in Irish education be made abidingly 
clear outside Ireland Some of the public evidence on this vital 
matter may therefore be appropriately set out, in very brief form, 
at this point , and some of the results of the national decision 
Itself, emergmg in quite latei years, may suitably be here indicated 
It will also be advisable, therefoie, not to shrink from entering on 
what some may term politics, although, in point of fact, theie is 
here no political issue at all Indeed, there ishn no way any con- 
tioveisy on prmciple The two mam public parties in Ireland, 
those best designated by the names of their leaders, are, and always 
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have been, led by men who are thorough adherents of the National 
Gaelic Language Policy So are their prmcipal supporters on each 
side, their Vice-Presidents, when m ofSce, 1922-31 and 1932-8, 
being at all times personally most active in practical action 
tor the lapid lealisation of the language aims Nor is theie the 
slightest expectation that any of the principal persons in eithei 
political organisation, or any significant number of their parliamen- 
tary supporteis, will at any time seek to depart fiom the set and 
settled path, followed by both parties Again, there is no expecta- 
tion that, if the heads of either political force at any time deemed it 
advisable to modify policy on such an issue, they would not find 
such a change certain to evoke disastei to their own political 
interests At the first possible moment their voting lists would 
simply spell out to them that ominous word — defeat It would, 
long before votes should come to be recorded, be spoken of, loudly 
and widely, at eveiy regional paity meeting Thus the two sets of 
political leaders are in the position that they know well the settled 
mind of the mass of the people They themselves exemplify it, 
elucidate its import and give it executive effect They are its 
convinced upholders But even if they weie not, they fully realise 
that they could not, even if they would, in any way alter its main 
trend 


Findings of the Royal Commission of 1824 
The settled situation within Ireland, thus described, is but one 
permanent and well-defined result of a central fact 01 doctrine con- 
cerning the mass of the Irish people, the mam body constituting 
that one Gaelic nation, which was the significant outcome of the 
seventeenth century Its power of decisive action concerning the 
education of the successive generations in Ireland, it will be cleai, 
had better be exemplified at once The text that follows is taken 
fiom the unanimous Report of the first Royal Commission that ever 
came into being for Ireland This was the body of five, set up in 
1834 It consisted of one Catholic member (A R Blake), the fiist 
Catholic official ever appomted at Dublm Castle, where he was 
Treasury Remembrancer for a full generation , and with him three 
Anglicans, and one Presbyterian from Glasgow, Mr James Glass- 
ford By a majority, it was strongly and publicly set against 
Catholic Emancipation, just five years away Even the Castle 
Catholic official was fixed m his views m favour of an education 
policy that the people were against, just as he was also firm in his 
judgment that to displace the then Established Church would be 
a calamity These views are briefly put down heie, m order that 
the significance of the unanimous finding may be realised That 
Commission was faced with the issue as to the use of public money 
in education It knew well that the vast bulk of the very consider- 
able annual grants'by the State were regularly handed over to be 
dealt out by exclusively Anglican Boards for Ang lican purposes in 
Ireland Their statement of views, and their conclusion that the 
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people had a mind, a most decided mind, on education, then 
follows in these plain terms 

“ We, in the first instance, considered whethei it would be 
desirable to lecommend a giant of money in aid of schools, to be 
founded and directed by some Roman Catholic body to be selected 
for that purpose , 

“ We enteied into the consideration of this subject, with our 
minds deeply impressed by the inexpediency of establishing a 
system of separate education We had obsei-ved, in our examina- 
tion of these schools, that they possessed a character peculiar and 
distinct In the practice of these schools, lehgious and general 
instruction aie so blended together, that unless the course of 
teaching should be wholly changed, they could never affoid any 
other than a strictly Roman Catholic education On examining 
the books, we generally found them to be such as would be used 
only by Roman Catholics 

“ Were we to recommend a giant of money in aid of such schools, 
the result would be that they would be eagerly supported by the 
Roman Catholic body, their numbers would increase, and the 
masters be better paid, the schools better supplied, and the instruc- 
tion lendered more effective, but its character would still remain 
the same The Roman Catholic children would also no doubt 
universally withdraw from every other description of schools, and 
from every oppoitunity of being associated with Protestants , and 
after a shoit time two Systems would be established in the country, 
in which the children of the two persuasions would be so educated 
as to be moie than ever estranged from each other 

“ The evils with which separate education are pregnant neces- 
sarily fixed our attention on the benefits which would result from a 
contrary course We were led, therefore, anxiously to seek 
for the means of establislung a system of united and general 
education ” 


Evidence of a National Will on Education 

This categorical pronouncement, it need hardly be said, is not 
adduced here and now because of its particular import as to types 
of educational organisation, useful though the mam finding is in 
explaining the entire tiend of all education plans in the whole of 
Ireland from 1824 to 1938 A quite distinct and equally permanent 
histone fact emerges which illustrates clearly that there has always 
been a definite policy on education, a definite national conviction 
on leading principles of action to be given umveisal effect That 
IS the settled fact, fully in existence m 1824 — and at all later times 
The five Royal Commissioners were absolutely convinced of its 
existence, of its activity , and their holding of that view was all the 
more convincingly proved by their own total "opposition to the 
decision of the people That is the enduring public fact It is a 
fact given set form and action, not only in 1824, but again, under 
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O’Connell’s pobitive policy, fiom 1845-50 on Peel’s Univeisity 
Act It has always given definitive diieetion as to public piocedure, 
and that not only on the common teriitoiy of religion and 
education, but also on movements of a more general range, 
down to, and including, the Birrell Devolution pioposals of 1907 , 
and It ended some ot these lines ot action, despite a good deal 
of admiration for such plans, actively avowed by many such 
experienced leaders as all these movements pioduced What 
always obtained in major political affairs was no less evident in the 
domains of national culture, and of educational systems Thus, in 
the period 1908-10, it took a line so fully definite and decisive on 
the issue of what was epigrammaUcally called “ Essential Irish,” 
that many eminent servants of the people, with a life-record of high 
educational seivice, simply subsided into silence, and nevei said a 
further word m favour, or even in explanation, of then divergent 
view It responded, at that time, to the amplest expression of 
support for the expressed purposes of the then President of the 
Gaelic League, and did so by strengthening his hands The Presi- 
dent of Ireland, unanimously elected to that office in 1938, is that 
same Dr Douglas Hyde who sensed their decisive energy thiity 
years ago Neither he, nor any others among the piominent 
figures m education thirty years ago, had the least doubt that the 
decision as to language m education tlien taken, some fifteen years 
after the start of the Gaelic League, was a definite fixation of public 
procedure of a most permanent character 

Significance of the Use of Gaelic 

Again, no one conversant with Irish affairs all down that modem 
period since the opening of the eighteenth century can have any 
doubt whatever that such popular decisions have, time and again, 
been most definitely formulated, often with great rapidity and even 
great silence, and often without any reference to the expressed con- 
trary views of notable leaders of opinion What O’Connell thus 
experienced, and that moie than once, was equally sensed by later 
forces in public life The decision of three decades ago, on the 
Irish Language issue, has at all later stages been ratified and rein- 
forced by the emphatic, if quiet, mind of the whole mass of the lush 
people This it is that has, at every later point, strengthened on 
the dominant issue in national culture and training each successive 
governing party and each Education Minister Nor does this 
formative efect operate only on the idea set out as the leading force 
Very often it penetrates into executive details, selects definite plans 
of action Departments of Government, even high officeis within 
them, sometimes are pleased to thinlc that they are graced with the 
capacity and missiqn to initiate, to decide, to put driving power into 
action The Irish people, as a lule, tieat such mstances of amiable 
professional complacency with a good outpouring of toleiant, dry, 
yet not unkmdly humour It is all m the day’s woik 
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It may now be taken for gi anted that in all the vaiious branches 
of the Univeibity Faculties which serve the Gaelic nation of modem 
Ireland, new appointments to Chairs can henceforward be made 
with full conhdence in the academic competence of the holders of 
such positions, and who aie competent and willing to teach through 
the Irish national tongue The effects of this'transfoimation, 
worked for fiom 1910, will be of a far-ieachmg charactei foi the 
advance of a fully national cultuie and scholarship 

Social Equalities of Educational Opportunity in 
Modern Ireland 

Ever smce Schmollei, speaking as Rector of the University of 
Beilm some thirty yeais ago, pointed out as an assuied cause of 
social unrest the absence of even an approach to equality of oppor- 
tunity in education, this major issue has come to cause seaichings of 
heait among thinkers in many nations. This anxiety was as notable 
in the Germany of 1917-19 as it was in the France of the same 
period , and its results have been worked out by varying ways, down 
to the complete effect given to this implicit claim to equality, in the 
French State primary-secondary system, as working in 1937-S 
Both grades are free of all charge for education costs, to 
individual pupils, and to their families , but for the yeais of the 
secondary stage, there is established m Fiance a system of stiict 
entrance tests, a procedure of orientation, and a succession of 
annual proofs of combined ability and application 
The emergence of a common question-note as to the situation 
within England was obvious in the utterances ot Mr Baldwin, 
towards the close of his tenure of the office of Prime Minister 
Plainly enough, he expressed doubts as to whether the access of 
ability to leadership m life and public affairs was at all sufficiently 
provided for, given the influence, m the education system as a 
whole, of family means and family position Using the best avail- 
able elements of lecent research work, and especially the papers of 
Piofessor Lancelot Hogben and Professor J L Gray, Sir William 
Beveridge has recently presented this problem of social equity in 
education in a lengthy speaal article contiihuted to The Times 
(June i6th, 1938) His recent experience as Vice-Chancelloi of the 
University of London, added to the evidence that naturally comes to 
the Mastei of Umveisity College, Oxford, naturally gives much 
weight to the pertuibmg conclusions which that article tends to 
indicate They will be referred to in the couise of this necessaiily 
general survey of social factors affecting modern education in lie- 
land, especially in qmte recent years , for the issues aie by no 
means limited to Ireland — ^they are really international in character 

Absence of Class Thstinctim in Secondary Education 
The basic fact, necessary to a command of essential positions in 
Irish education, is the relation between primary, secondaiy and 
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university opportunities for ability This fact has long been well 
detet rained The key, as is obvious, lies in the secondary lock 
There aie now close on 350 secondary schools in the bailiwick of 
the Dublin Ministry of Education , and none of these schools are 
in any sense schools of either a central or local civic authority The 
system has, in effect, been at all times one provided by the enter- 
prise and the executive ability of the dominant factor, clearly 
designated in the preceding section of this survey All schools 
have long been dominantly religious m origin, scope and aim 
they are either Catholic or Protestant (Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist) All are also schools inspected, examined, advised and 
staffed under State regulations as to qualifications and efficiency 
Under such a voluntary system, public grants of a very substantial 
character annually aid all these secondary schools These extend 
not only to the school population itself, but also to the secondaiy 
teachers As to these, a State Registration system, m exclusive 
opeiation since 1925, after the close of an eight-year transition 
period, 1 equires from all a univeisity degree, a subsequent univer- 
sity training course and diploma in teachmg and definite profes- 
sional service Without all three, there is no access to the con- 
siderable State additions to school salaries, and consequently no 
access to the public pension system The result is that this entirely 
free concerted action between the Ministries of Education and 
Finance, on the one side, and families, schools and teachers on the 
other, IS practically universal for the three millions of people governed 
at Dublin. The number of schools thus organised is, for the popula- 
tion, entirely in excess of what obtams in most other countries 
The system enables the small secondary school to flourish all over 
the land, on equal terms in all respects, with those larger schools, 
reaching to over two hundred recognised secondary pupils (ii years 
of age and over) But these relatively larger units are themselves 
only a moderate element in the whole plan The wealthy endowed 
school, termed a “ public school,” and all its congeners, is without 
substantial presence in Ireland The secondaiy school population, 
and all else, is homogeneous in souices, work and outlook to a very 
high degree , and that for the social reason that there is no such 
thing as an upper or influential social class in Ireland, having 
any such position as would at all enable it to establish a separate 
or even distinctive educational type 
Thus there is nowhere m Ireland any distinction such as that 
aimed at in England, between the “ public school ” (which is a 
completely non-public and private secondary school) and those 
schools usually segiegated from them by the term “ secondary 
school ” All the secondary schools m Ireland, even the most 
expensive boarding schools, have a common source of supply of 
teaching power, all, regularly qualified for public service and its 
associated recognition standards , that supply is drawn from the 
same schools of education and the same preceding undergiaduate 
preparation for professional work. The public mind of the countiy 
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has effectively establibhcd foi them all i common set of standaids 
of dass-woik and of examination attainmenls These are mainly 
based on qualifying tests, taken on lines always identical foi girls 
as well as foi boys, opeiating freely in all schools, though any school 
authority can at any time withdraw from all relations with the 
Ministry of Education This system, well established long before 
the Belfast Mmistry separated itself fiom Dublin in 1920-2, 
remains substantially the same ovei the entire country evei since 


The Public Elementary School as Basis far all Education 

Theie is also in full action over the entire thirty-two counties of 
all Ireland the striking social prmciple that the ordinary “ Public 
Elementary School ” of six counties, no less than the “ National 
School ” of the larger legion, is the settled source of supply lor 
pupils, whether for residential or for day schools Thus the water 
was, for several yeais at the period 1894-1906, the senior classical 
master m the largest residential Catholic school of the period It 
very rarely occurred that any boy, in a long succession of classes, 
had not had the benefit of several years’ education in the standard 
primary schools , and what was and is true of the pupils holds 
equally m the case of the teachers m secondary schools Agam, as 
one of a State Committee of Inquiry into Secondary Education, 
1918-19, at Dublm, he was publicly told, by the then Principal 
of the largest Protestant day school at Belfast, that all his hundreds 
of pupils were all drawn fiom the public primary schools of that 
city , and that one of his hopes as a headmastei was that they would 
come over sooner than they were inclined to do, that is, at so late 
an age-period as 13 to 15 years Nor was this situation at all due 
to the presence of “ free-places ” Quite the opposite the average 
secondary school fee in that very large school was as high as fourteen 
to sixteen guineas a year, a high figure at that date 

In all this there is a widespread social unity which is very far 
indeed from what we read of m Sir William Beveridge’s account, 
pubhshed m mid-June, 1938 “ An Oxford mainly composed of 

ex-elementary schoolboys would,” he takes note, “ present the 
Univeisity Appointments Board with an insoluble pioblem ” , and 
some very cuiious and imexpected facts emerge in the following 
paragraphs, facts that simply could not present themselves in the 
well-evened Irish tradition There, the daily experience of the 
popular secondary school set down in an Irish countryside town gives 
eveiy assurance that a pupil of ability and mdustry has as clear a 
way to the top of the scholarship lists, at 16 years or 18 yeais of 
age, as has the ablest lad or girl in the most expensive residential 
school anywhere m Ireland From the experience of the Mastei 
ot University College, Oxford, it is clear that in England “ scholar- 
ship selection, as now admimstered, m place of correcting family 
privilege, follows it too closely, giving too freely to him that hath ” 
Then follows proof, here summarised In 1933-4, the very 
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costly group of schools, termed “public and private,” obtained 
78 per cent of all college entrance scholaiships at Oxford, and 
74 pel cent at Cambridge It took twenty years to lower these 
figures by 1 1 per cent each Such awards are proportionately ten 
times as great to entrants from “public schools” than to those 
from “ other secSndary schools ” The new State Scholarships of 
1918-37 similarly serve “ public schools ” three times more than 
the “ others ” As to the Kitchener Scholars, 70 per cent of those 
at Oxford and Cambridge derive from “ public schools,” and, the 
most significant point of all, awards go to officeis’ children thirty 
times moie freely than to the children of “ other lanks ” 

Importance of the Day Urban Schools 

Such types of quite recent academic trends have also, however, 
their great lesson both foi urban and for rural Ireland A very 
great piopoition of the day secondary school population of this 
country to-day is educated at the popular day urban school, entered 
by the children of the townspeople and of the countryside for some 
SIX to ten miles around These day secondary schools, which are a 
marked majority both in numbeis and in population, charge fees 
so low as to be nominal They aie enabled to do so by the univer- 
sally available State capitation grants foi pupils ii to 18 years of 
age, as well as by the libeial increments of salary added by the State 
to the pay of all registered secondary teachers A marked result of 
this IS that the small local day school has little, if any, advantage 
over the largest and most notable urban day schools, or over the 
costliest residential school Examples aie the secondary schools 
of the Irish Christian Brothers, a unit that covers nearly half the 
woik of the country as to boys , while similar popular provision is 
made by the Irish Sisters of Mercy Between them they provide 
from 130 to 140 of the 360 secondary schools of all Ireland 

The Problem of Finance 

But even with this comprehensive school service of secondary 
education, it is not yet secured that the entire mass of ability is fully 
developed The money provision for the able pupil is not at all 
adequate to give the child of the really poor family an assured course 
through secondary and through university studies Thus the 
Dublin Ministiy of Education has set a good example by giving 
able pupils from Insh-speaking areas proceedmg to degrees at 
University College, Galway, £110 a year But the number thus 
benefited and given equal opportunity for highei studies is just 
five each year The two hundred scholarships at the same standard 
foi age attainments, and studies in progress, awarded by County 
Councils and by Upiversity Colleges, nowhere approach such an 
annual sum The really poor students are not at all yet affoided, 
either as to their numbers with abihty or as to their reasonable 
academic outlay over a term of years, a competent provision The 
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same is substantially true as to secondaiy studies, foi the lequisite 
SIX years between primary and university work Hence, even in 
Ireland, tbe ability and industry of the poor seholar are by no means 
fully drawn on for the public benefit and for the fullness of social 
opportunity This is as fully true undei the Belfast Education 
Ministry as under that at Dublin In both regiSns of Ii eland it 
would appear to call for a thorough exposition of the facts, and foi 
remedial action by the central rather than by local authorities It 
IS now evident that m Great Britain the main costs of all grades of 
education have come to be, and will increasingly be, borne by the 
central public funds This has always been the case in Ii eland , 
and It IS not to be expected that, now or henceforward, any local 
public authority will be at all wilhng to add to its lesponsibilities as 
to the finance of secondary and university education 


Examples of Present Progiess 

The general improvement in the conditions of primary and 
secondary education, both stages bemg under practically universal 
public regulations, has been quite steadily maintained during the 
past fifteen years The Education Act of 1926, replacing a veiy 
inefficient law administration as to school attendance, set up by the 
English authorities over a generation before, has brought the 
average attendance up to over 84 per cent m a countiy which has a 
great proportion of rural schools in districts not very favourable for 
high attendance levels This figure obtains for the full compulsory 
period 6-14 years But there is also a large measure of very junior 
learners, 4-6 years of age, and a substantial figure represents those 
attending after 14 years complete A population of 2,950,000 gives 
a school roll of 410,000 The advance of secondary education 
brings the total of recognised, inspected and financially aided 
schools to over 330 Of Siese, just a quarter do all their teaching 
work through Irish, and some 35 per cent more do a substantial, 
often a major, part of their teaching through the national language 
At the two pubhc examinations, while there is no requirement to 
take either of them, the percentage of papers answered through 
Irish IS Latin 26, Greek 31, French 32, German 66, 40 in history 
and in geography, rising to 75 in botany and in general science 
There is a moderate premium, not exceeding 10 per cent , 
on such answering , and a very substantial figure represents 
answering through Irish at National University entrance This is 
taken at a considerable matriculation fee by over 3,000 students, 
the number who pass being approximately 60 per cent While the 
rise in numbers m all the Faculties of that new and flourishing group 
of four University Colleges, all of which are much older than the 
University Act of 1908, is very notable — it went pver 3,500 in 1937-8 
— ^it IS regrettable that the annual fees for courses have iisen too, 
being now over ,^18 per head m the largest college, at Dublin The 
total State outlay on the college is now at the rate of ,^60 per student 
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pel year I he academic statute of 1936, cieatmg a Federal Union 
of members of the University, has enabled piompt expendituie of 
some ^40,000, cash already available, foi social and lecreative pur- 
poses, such as Union buildings, sports grounds, boat club, and 
much besides 

A quite notable number of students enter both the National 
University Colleges and Trinity College, Dublin, from the six 
counties of the north The number of students on the books in 
that oldest and wealthiest of the three Irish universities is 1,470 A 
quite considerable number of advanced students are sent annually 
out of Ireland to Continental centres, on a hberal system of Travel- 
ling Students, awarded on a competitive basis It may well be said 
that this is the best system of mamtaming academic contacts abroad , 
and It certainly has enabled the National University to provide most 
efficiently for its own staff needs 

The New Irish Technical System 
Its Adjustment to the New Industnal Policies 
The forward constructive policy for vocational and technical 
education in Ireland followed, in the period 1929-31, on the 
Education Act of 1926 By 1932-3 it was clear that the expan- 
sion of localised industries, a mam aim of the economic forces of the 
State under the Executive Council elected m 1932, would most 
powerfully influence the whole work of the reorganised technical 
system Such a system, both for towns and cities as for rural areas, 
would have to play its part in implementing the development of 
many new industrial skills all over the land 

Transition from the Primary System 
Transition from the primary system, bunging pupils up to 14 
yeais of age complete, in all of the eight-year (6-14) school courses 
of general education, is being piovided for in two main ways 
The first of these is the day vocational school Within the past 
SIX years (1932-8) every Irish town of moderate size (4,000 to 

7.000 people), and numerous villages, have had provided new day 
vocational schools, taking in on a voluntary basis pupils 14-16 years 
of age The constructive work is expanding so quickly that statis- 
tics aie inadequately available many county committees aie at 
work on new schools for centres of lesser importance, with about 

1.000 to 2,000 inhabitants The typical new school has six to eight 
rooms and takes both day and evening classes The enrolment for 
1937-S went over 14,000 pupils Those that ride bicycles to 
attend from six or seven miles out are naturally more earnest than 
the residual output of the town schools where a good secondary 
school, well organised on the full public system with very small fee 
charges, is nearly always available to take over the progressive pupils 
of the elementary curriculum at 11-13 years of age 
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Stgmjicance of the Day Vocational School 

Returns from the whole new network of day vocational schools 
show that practically every pupil leaving their courses finds entry 
into good local employment The types of activity are very 
numeious and disparate A fair beginning has beefl made with the 
ruial vocational school The town and village schools can count 
on an attendance of 140 pupils m many cases, and seldom go below 
100 The rural school rarely exceeds 40 to 50 it is not easy to 
piovide the speaalised staff required Counties that now have set 
up ruial schools find it advisable to have one whole-time lesident 
teacher and to share two or thiee pait-time members of the regional 
staff with neighbouring schools A rural science teacher, a manual 
instructor and a domestic economy teacher are the standard needs 

The day vocational school is most frequently planned so as to 
lead up to systematic apprenticeship worked in the junioi technical 
courses in large towns and cities These courses are noimally of 
three years’ duration They are conducted in concert with em- 
ployers’ associations and trade unions 

A notable mstance of such a scheme is that established foi the 
work of the Irish Sugar Company, which has a system of regional 
factories to covei the country Carlow, Thurles, Mallow, Tuam 
have intense seasonal activities During the “ off-season ” one-half 
of these apprentices of junioi standing attend a local technical 
course , and the remamder are at maintenance and repair work in 
the factories Senior apprentices, in the latter years of the total 
six-year period, are all assembled m a cential Dublin school, aided 
by a public scholarship scheme This type of organisation for the 
new industries of larger volume is being applied rapidly to cognate 
services, such as the motor-fishing boat work on the West Coast 
Another full application has been made in the printing trade 
The Appienticeship Law of 1931 is thus now coming into wide 
action , as in the case of the furmtuie tiade 

The Ptoblem of Staffing 

The staffing of the commercial classes in all the vocational schools 
has made fresh demands on the giaduates m commerce of the three 
National University colleges, and the difficulty of giving these 
graduates a professional qualification as teachers is being solved by 
the use of the classes of larger urban technical institutes near the 
university centies as places of initial professional practice during 
the students’ fourth university year 'The same plan is being used 
foi the equipment of graduate teachers of rural science, though addi- 
tional provision has had to be made for this in conjunction with the 
Faculties of Agriculture orgamsed from 1926 to 1927 at the University 
Colleges of Dublin and Cork The provision of a National College 
of Art at Dublin, 1935-7, will assure a much-needed supply of 
fully qualified art teacheis 
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All the teachers in vocational schools are now required to possess 
themselves of a high and fully standardised qualification in the 
command and use of oral Irish for use m class work Examinations 
foi this State Certificate aie held frequently During the brief 
tiansition period from the old system to that which all have now to 
meet, it is prowded that the recognition of an unqualified teacher 
cannot be foi more than one yeat at a time , and a peison qualified 
in lush must receive the preference of the County Vocational 
Schools Committee The pieponderant financial contribution of 
the central funds to the total cost of vocational schools enables the 
Ministry of Education to press into rapid action this most important 
aspect of the national aims and policies regarding the Gaelic 
language and its allied cultuial processes in music, dramatic art 
and craftsmanship 


Examples of Progress 

Nothing so much iinpiesses the public mind as to the vigorous 
progress of vocational and technical education in the Ireland of the 
new industries, as the proceedings of the Public Congresses of 
Association of County Committees, which includes the prmcipals 
and staff teachers of the new schools This has led to a series of 
special committees promoted by them, in conjunction with the 
Dublin Ministiy of Education These six bodies are at work on 
the plans for selecting and training teachers m the mam public 
lines of (i) rural science , (2) woodwoik , (3) metal work , 
( 4 ) engineering and mathematics , (5) commerce , (6) Irish and 
cultural subjects 

Twenty new regional schools for local needs were opened in 
^93^“? They afford a fair sample of the demands which are 
rapidly being met Thus an engineering class at Kilrush on the 
western seaboard of Clare , the opening of new and special factories 
at Sligo, Carrickmacross, Baiheboio and at Manorhamilton in 
Leitrim, have led to adjustments in local teaching piovision 
Whole-time day classes foi hotel service have done very well, as at 
Kilkee and Lisdoonvarna m Clare Home spinning and dyeing 
were being taught at centres in Counties Galway, Clare, Leitrim , 
a course in the use of vegetable dyestuff drew over one hundred 
learners at five local centres in Connemara With improved spin- 
ning-wheels, fine woik is being undertaken in several centres , and 
It IS gratifying to note that the products of these, and of many very 
varied activities, are being retained by learners for local use The 
growing of vegetables foi home use is bemg extensively taught in 
CouiUy Liraeiick, and boys are bemg tramed all over County 
Louth for this essential form of “ subsistence farming ” Students’ 
Unions are now a leading factor m the life of vocational and technical 
schools in very many counties The assemblage of specific groups 
of maturer apprentices, from all over Ireland, at specific full-time 
technical courses in Dublin gives an excellent outlet for these cultural 
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activities, calculated to connect the whole countiy for real “ net- 
work ” action Besides the Irish Sugai Company’s full-time 
centres for advanced training, (i) sugai -beet, (2) fitters’ and turners’ 
work, (3) electric factory installation, and {4) the compositois’ 
course, this seivice was extended m 1936-7 to motor garage 
work, motor-body making and decoration, cintfma operating, 
electric welding, bakery technology, handloom weaving, and the 
making of nails and screws Much has thus been done to tram 
local supplies of competent workers m the wide lange of new 
services 

The principle of concentrated local direction to local needs and 
uses has thus complete possession of the advanced grades of work in 
all the new technical schools Toys, pottery, buttons, publicity 
work, are stiiking examples of orgamsed courses connecting the 
general system of technical education with specific and even single 
industrial concerns dotted over the country Since the London 
agreements of the spring, 1938, it is quite clear that this variety will 
soon be greatly extended and the authoritative declarations of the 
Ministries of Commerce and Agriculture assure its full continuance 
and very considerable expansion Technical schools, their teachers 
and their County Committees have thus a plain and open road to 
follow, based on Home Production for Home Use 

T Corcoran, T C 



SECTION TWO 


The Yeajr’s Work in English Education, 
1937-8 1 

I Educational Thought 
(i) The Sociological Emphasis 

I F any predominating theme is to be sought as the connecting 
medium of English educationalliterature in the past year, it is almost 
certainly to be found m the intense inteiest shown m sociological 
problems, as these have a direct bearing on education, especially m 
problems concerned with the nature, validity, explication and or- 
ganisation of Democracy Hence educational thought is found 
concerning itself with the fundamental problems of the social order 
into which the young are born, and foi the maintenance oi reshaping 
of which they are to be educated The teacher, Professoi Fred 
Clarke, declares, “ must be a soaal philosopher and hold the key to 
the situation of his time he should be framed m the 
story of the changing adaptations of education to suit the changing 
aspects of social life The atmosphere of ideas of people of his 
day must be known so as to give a proper background, e g the ideas 
underlying communism, democracy ” ® 

Educational thought can no longer confine itself to problems of 
schooling, and, in consequence, the field it presents is a wide one and 
attracts writers and thinkers of high distinction for whom the dis- 
cussion of tiaditional pedagogy would have little interest 

(a) Evaluation of Democracy 

Discussion of democratic values and of the adjustment of edu- 
cational means so as to ensure their just appraisal and voluntary 
‘ The term English is employed, as in the phrase English Studies, to 
denote contributions to education written in English, whether published in 
England, Scotland, Wales or one of the Dominions, and without reference 
to particular topics discussed It has been slightly extended to include 
books by American writers published both in the United States and Eng- 
land, and which deal with problems of general and not purely American 
interest, and, in the present instance, to permit of reference to a contribution 
on contemporary German education specially designed for the information 
of English-speaking students of education 

The Year is to be regarded as stretching normally from July to June 
inclusive , but the present survey may be found to contain mention of 
books published slightly before July 1937, while the fact that not all books 
“ noticed ” are sent direct by the courtesy of the publishers, but that some 
require to be sought out in the public libraries, at which they do not neces- 
sarily arrive by the operation of the Copyright Act until six months after 
publication, may resdlt in postponement of mention to a subsequent survey 
“ In Educational Adaptations in a Changing Society Report of the New 
Education Fellowship Conference m South Africa, 1934, edited by E G 
Malherbe, Juta & Company, Capetown, 1937, pp xv + 545 
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acceptance by the citizen, young and old, has occupied the attention 
of several writers In Constiuctive Democracy ^ — a symposium 
published under the auspices of the Association for Education m 
Citizenship — Sii Ernest Simon, Lord Halifax, Lord Lothian, Sir 
Alfred Zimmein, and others present a many-sided analysis of 
Democracy Democracy, as Sir Ernest Simon explains it, in “ The 
Faith of a Demociat,” is “ not only a form of government, but also a 
way of life,” which must be prepaied for by suitable education 
The same pomt is made in The Challenge of Education ® — a com- 
posite book by Stanford University Education Faculty — which 
contains the warning that the values and conditions of democracy 
can only persist if they aie provided for Preparation foi participa- 
ting in free discussion and in the affairs of public life appear to most 
English writers essentials of sound education The school cuni- 
culum, they feel, ought to be adjusted so as to provide graded 
opportunities for service and co-opeiation 
The emotional element, however, must not be overlooked As 
Bertiand Russell writes in Education for Democracy,^ “ You cannot 
get any land of good life, without a basis in the emotions,” and 
if democracy is to be workable, the education of the people’s emo- 
tions must be carefully supervised Desiiable emotions must be 
encouraged m early childhood, and hence autocratic parents and 
autocratic schools must alike be transformed if democratic citizens 
are to be produced Yet bias and mdoctrination must be avoided, 
since “ the business of education is to teach people to form opinions 
for themselves ” 

If It IS argued that it will be strange teaching that has not some 
bias, conscious 01 unconscious. Sir Ernest Barker reminds us, in 
The Citizen’s Choicef that the “ cmc incentive ” is more likely to 
prove effective if, like the moral incentive, it can be applied to a 
sense of right rather than by deliberate inculcation of social duty 
On the other hand, as Aldous Huxley shows in Ends and Means f 
civilisation cannot be preserved by mere reliance on dimly recog- 
nised “ instinct ” It is of the utmost importance to have clear 
minds on matters of judgment and value, more especially as the 
world IS suffering at the present time fiom a universally accepted 
fallacy that the whole of life can be regulated by scientific pimciples 
Men, Principal J FI Nicholson notes, in The Next Problem in 
Education f have overlooked the fact that “ the scientific intelligence 
IS narrower than the Platonic reason, which is concerned with beauty 

Allen & Unwin, 1938, pp 347 

“McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York and London, 1937, pp xi -h 
471 

® Pamphlet No 4, Association for Education in Citizenship, 10 Victoria 
Street, London, S W i, no date, butis published in the form of an Address to 
the 2 sth Annual Conference of Educational Associations, 1937 

‘CUP 1937, pp IX -t- i8s f- 

“ Chatto & Windus, 1937, pp 344 

“ King’s College Education Society {Newcastle-upon-Tyne) Education 
Papers, Richard Mayne’s Press, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1938, pp 64 
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and goodness (i e with ‘ values ’) as well as with ‘ tiuth ’ Science 
has nothing to say in the lealm of values But the crisis of 
oui civilisation is at bottom a conflict of values ” 

It follows that “ Education is concerned with values and value- 
judgments no less than with facts and with a framing in methods of 
thought In a* free society we must educate for freedom — and 
also m freedom, so far as ciicumstances allow ” 

The educational methods of a democracy involve a close sciutiny 
of the relations of freedom and discipline 


{b) Fteedom and Dimphne 

In The Freedom We Seek ^ Wyatt Rawson presents an anthology 
of extracts from speeches delivered at the seventh Woild Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, held at Cheltenham m 1936, 
which, taken as a whole, record the “ sense ” of some 1,500 men and 
women of fifty nations as to the nature of freedom, which an increas- 
ing number of educationists claim foi teacher and taught As 
Professoi Clarke writes in the “ Introduction,” there is noticeable 
“ an increasing disinclmation to set Freedom and Discipline 
against one another as opposites, and on the contrary an increasing 
disposition to see in Discipline, rightly interpreted, the art of main- 
taining and extending the necessary conditions of Freedom, both 
internal and external ” By leviewmg in turn the various activities 
and institutions that promote human development, and by emphasis- 
ing the part the school may play in creatmg a better social milieu 
through a reformed curriculum, a revised examination system and 
an improved technique in teacher-trammg, the book makes a valu- 
able contribution to current educational discussion “ 

In an essay entitled “ The Ciisis m Education,” m Church Com- 
munity and State in Relation to Education, ® Professor Clarke reverts 
to the alleged issue between freedom and discipline, which, as 
“ stated abstractly,” he pronounces to be largely unreal Taking 
his stand on Sir Percy Nunn’s classical dictum that “ nothing good 
enters into the human world except m and through the fiee activities 
of individual men and women,” ^ Clarke proclaims as the goal of 
education the production of a free mdividual, which shall yet result 
m “ a type, which, while being genumely a type — is free to develop 
further possibilities and so become increasingly individual — more 
representatively human ” But an “ adequate achievement of pei- 
sonahty,” the writer maintains, depends ultnnately upon “ the basic 
disciplme of an established social ordei ” , and there results “ the 


^ The New Education Fellowship, 39 Tavistock Squaie, London, W C i 

1937, pp XI + 203 ’ 

, ^ I?™® topics aie discussed at length in the Seco/id Yearbook of 

the ^hn Dewey Society, which bears the sub-title " Educational Fieedom 
in Democracy ” —A^pleton-Century Company, New York and London, 

1938, pp vin -f 293 

■' Allen & Unwin, 1938, pp xii -f- 234 
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pedagogic problem ” of organising education so that theie may 
result “ the ‘ internalising ’ of the ruling sanctions and values ” of 
the community m such a way that they become the individual’s own 
and receive his voluntary assent and support 
In other words, only the disciplined are free , but the service 
which perfect freedom, as Sir Josiah Stamp indicates, m We Live 
and Learn, ^ presupposes a “ scale of moral and ultimate values ” 
which will supply an absolute synthesis, in the absence of which 
personality will always be in danger The discovery of some such 
absolute standard is a prime necessity for democracy Collectivist 
societies, as Noiman Foerster notes in The American State Uni- 
versity Its Relation to Democracy,^ lest, or can rest, upon a natural- 
istic basis , but democracy, which regards man as not only the 
originator but the end and meaning of society, is in its basis ulti- 
mately humanistic or religious The same consideration underlies 
J W %\sAciiitntm Man’s Chief End or the Fundamentals of 

Education,^ that “ a democratic State of necessity makes greater 
moral demands on its citizens than a dictatorship,” since “ the cohe- 
sion of Its citizens ” depends upon “ a general acceptance of certain 
standards and general agreement as to the really fundamental 
thmgs m human life ” 

The values and the view of life may vaiy fiom community to 
community, but in the last resort they will be essentially religious 

(c) The Religious Factor 

The religious factor is now present in education to a degree and 
in ways totally different from all past experience This is partly 
because religion — Christianity at least — has become deeply con- 
scious of Its own social implications, though as Lord Eustace 
Percy warns us m John Knox* — a study of great impoitance for 
education — the “ new creation ” which religion aims at bringing 
into existence must not be confused with the establishment of a 
“ polity,” whether “ godly ” or otherwise But the need for some- 
thing capable of givmg personal and social integration and which can 
provide a dynamic to life is also prominent Many are convinced 
that this need is best met by leligion which depends upon an experi- 
ence both personal and communal, and which works outward from 
the small community to the larger The recognition of this view 
of life and its bearing on education is discussed comprehensively by 
the contributors to Church, State and Community in Relation to 
Education,* and usefully summarised by J H Oldham, who believes 
that the vital religious groups may prove “ the germs of a new social 
consciousness ” 

^ Macmillan, 1938, pp vii -f- 214 “ Education and the Christian View 

of the World,” p 100 

“ The University of North Carolina Press, 1937, pp 287 
’ Church of Scotland Committee on Publication?, 12 1 George Street, 
Edinburgh, 1938, pp 32 

* Hodder & Stoughton, 1937, pp 438 
“ Allen & Unwin, 1938, pp xii + 234 
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If this mteipretation of the socially dynamic role of religion is 
justified, the ideals of democracy would appear to find their sanction 
in Ultimate Reality, with the consequence that education should 
concern itself to a greatei extent with the teaming of the young for 
social living, so that an enhanced type of citizenship may result 

(d) Education, Society and Citizenship 
Whether humanism or religion is regarded as the basis of sound 
citizenship, both English and American educators are agreed that the 
training of citizens must be appioached by two stages — by arousing 
in the young a strong sense of social purpose, and by developing in 
them those critical perceptions, coupled with a willingness to take 
responsibility, which alone can make States the approximate means 
of carrying into effect the social will 
Education and society aie interdependent As Maurice S 
Jacks wiites, in Education as a Social Factor ^ “ If it is true that 
education is a function of society, it is not less true that society is a 
function of education ” Education must constantly be related to 
social needs and realities , and m order to promote this end Jacks 
boldly suggests enrolling as teachers a percentage of those who have 
had active experience in some form of social service The close 
relation of society and education is also emphasised by Lloyd Allen 
Cook in Community Backgrounds of Education A Textbook in 
Educational Sociology f who recommends a sociological reorienta- 
tion of the teacher’s training 

But education which is to keep the needs of society to the fore- 
front has many difficulties to face The question of bias and indoc- 
trination will arise, and the temptation to confuse social and political 
issues will be peipetually present While Socialist writers like 
Beryl Pryng, m her interesting analysis. Education Capitalist and 
Socialist f are justified in demonstiatmg “ the Capitalist bias ” often 
unconsciously purveyed by textbooks and teacheis undei existing 
conditions, her own plea for “ the idea of communal responsibility, 
the necessity of active participation on the part of every individual in 
matteis of state,” reveals a new danger — ^that the Socialist ideal in the 
political sense may be confused with a general social ideal 
In Further Papers on the Social Sciences Their Relation in Theory 
and in Teaching,'^ Dr Joseph Needham, Professoi Morns Ginsberg, 
Dr Edward Glover and Professor Godfiey Thomson, and others 
make plain the value of particular sciences, especially biology and 
psychology, for sociological study, and so help to vmdicate sociology 
as no mere aggiegate of the social sciences but as a real science 
explanatory of, and to some extent likely to determme, social rela- 
tions The vindication is important for education Of particular 
^ Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, 1937, pp x + 303 
“ McGraw-Hill Bdok Company, New York and London, 1938, pp xi -|- 
397 

“ Methuen, 1937, pp xi H- a8o 

* Edited by J E Dugdale, Le Pla> House Press, 1937, pp rgi 
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mteiestis Professoi Thomson’s avowal that, since chaiaotei-tiammg 
appears liable to result m indoctrination instead of developing the 
appeal to Reason, it is almost necessary that “ the school shall under 
no circumstances be allowed to train charactei, but shall devote 
Itself to Its task of givmg knowledge, training dexteiities, and en- 
livening the mtellect ” ^ " 

The revised edition of the Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers f 
on the other hand, proceeds on the assumption that the subjects and 
dexterities to which children are introduced, and especially the 
choice of conditions under which they live and work while in school, 
will inevitably tiain character, and that it is the mam business of the 
school to foster desirable social attitudes and endeavoui to win 
spontaneous assent for worthy ideals 
Nothing short of a “ re-castmg of the present educational system ” 
18 urged by Charles T Smith m APS A A System of Education and 
a Faithf and the writer’s plea finds considerable support m the 
practical demonstration of his method which he was permitted to 
give in a London County Council elementary school between the 
years 1932 and 1931 His plan consists in a graded curriculum, 
whose donunant note is “ continuity,” through which the child’s 
range of experience and connections vnth “ the world proper ” is 
progiessively enlarged By a kmd of extension of the Celebration 
technique, familiar to those acquainted with the woik of Dr F H 
Flayward, an emotional stimulus is given to the whole This last 
feature looks remarkably like an attempt to mvent a secular religion, 
and the whole plan appears to tend, if not to overloading of the 
child’s brain, to an over-absorption of his activities Yet the results 
achieved by single-minded reformers are not to be overlooked, as is 
demonstrated by the work of the Parents’ National Education Union, 
which this yeai (1938) celebrated its jubilee In P N EU A 
Service to the State f Miss Mason claimed that hei characteristic 
method of “ absolute attention ” or “ concentration ” was of value 
to the commumty, and that good citizens could not be trained merely 
by introducing them to accumulations of facts there was necessary 
“ Information touched with Emotion ” 

These are innovators An understanding of the educational 
thought of late classical times is aided by William M Small in 
Quintilian on Education ® J W Mackail wrote of “ the precepts of 
Quintilian ” that “ their main spirit is independent of the accidents 
of any age or country,” and the present book reproduces what is of 

^ In Psychology and the Social Sciences, pp 143 et seq 
“ H M S O (“ Prefatory Note ” signed “ January 1937 ”), pp 600 
’ Watts & Company, 1937, pp xxix +581 

* Printed version of Miss Mason’s last address, delivered in 1923 The 
Parents’ Review, vol xlix. No 5, May 1938, pp 301 et seq The May and 
July issues of the Review are largely devoted to estimates of Miss Mason’s 
Work and take the place of a jubilee commemoiationNolume 

5 Being a Translation of Selected Passages from the Institutio Oratona 
With an Introductory Essay on Quintilian, his Enviiomnent and his Theory of 
Education, O U P 1938 pp xlviii + 144 
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economic . hence, he argues, mere “ acquaintance with the laws of 
the physical umverse ” gives the young person a lop-sided prepara- 
tion for life “ If it IS part of his traming to learn how to exercise 
a vote with judgment, it is difficult to see how in an age when poli- 
tical questions are so highly economic m character, he can dispense 
with the study of pohtical economy ” « 

This problem is met in part by Edward L Thorndike in The 
Teaching of Controversial Subjects^ who suggests that the intro- 
duction of such subjects is only justifiable it it leads up to the re- 
inforcement of important facts or principles, and that in a highly 
specialised world it is incumbent on the teacher to direct students to 
the appropriate “ expert ” capable of treating disputed topics in the 
light of full knowledge 

That the schools are in many instances keenly desirous of promot- 
ing an interest in matters of curient importance and encourage their 
pupils, within such limits as they deem possible, to render active 
service to the community is shown in The Headmistress Speaks f 
while Experiments in Practical Training for Citizenship ® describes 
various types of community service which is prepared for and 
rendered by boys in secondary and public schools Much, also, of 
what Ronald Gurnei writes in I Chose Teaching about the meats of 
day-school education derives from the author’s conviction — formed 
after an unusual experience of both public and day schools — that it 
IS good that the future citizen should have first-hand contacts with 
the society of which he is to be an active member 
The consequences of this situation are twofold there is an 
increased demand for textbooks of a new type that shall introduce 
pupils to a knowledge of contemporaiy social and political issues, 
and also for boolcs givmg practice in reasoning and likely to promote 
formation of judgment,® and it is now widely recognised that the 
social services are so closely bound up with the successful function- 

The Inghs Lecture, 1937, Cambridge Harvard Univeisity Press, 1937, 
PP, 39 

“ Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, 1937, pp xv 4- *77 
® Pamphlet No 5, Association for Education in Citizenship, 10 Victoria 
Street, S W 1 , pp 22 
‘ Dent, 1937, pp vii 4-312 

It IS impossible to record in any detail the new types of school-book to 
which the sociological emphasis in education is giving rise, but two distinct 
tendencies may be noted — one directed towards a more competent explana- 
tion of the functioning of our own democratic system, the other towards a 
relatively impartial account of contemporary revolutionary movements and 
of recent history leading up to them So well established a textbook as 
Hogan and Powell’s The Government of Great Britain and the Dominions 
and Colonies (a) has appeared m a ninth and levised edition, in which educa- 
tion and public health are treated at greater length, while modern outlook 
finds expression in Kingston Derry’s British Institutions To-day {b), which 
offers an excellent basis for discussion of vital topics Such books are 
admirable for Sixth Form work, but there is need for still further simplified 
books for use with those pupils who leave school at i4Tnd who form the bulk 
(a) University Tutorial Piess, 1937, pp xi 4- 308 
Lb) Longmans, Green & Company, 1937, pp viii 4-191 
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ing of education, that instead of the latter being regarded as one 
among them, they are rathei to be regarded as extensions of 
education 


(e) Education and the Social Services 
The close connection of the Social Services with education is 
made plain in 71 Citissen's Guide to Soaal Services ^ by J Q Hen- 
of the future electorate A Scotland’s Modern Citusenship (a) attempts to 
assist such pupils to a knowledge of the functioning of the State and local 
government, but seeks also to awaken in them an interest m their “ motives 
and intentions ’ ’ Modern Europe Explained (i) and The Making of the Mod- 
ern World (c), both by W R McAuliffe, are suitable for work in central 
schools, and illustrate the sort of factual background which ought to be 
provided for modern youth At the lower end of the school we find efforts 
made to accustom quite young children to the procedures of good citizenship 
and to arouse their interest in the social services The Safety Cham [d) 
(arranged in thiee " Links ” for infants, juniors and seniors respectively), 
in spite of a difficult vocabulary, inculcates more than mere “ Safety First ” 
precautions and teaches true citizenship An interesting series grouped 
about key figures in the national or municipal services (e) also helps to intro- 
duce the young citizen to his community 
The need to give practice in reasonmg, so that the young may both learn 
how to discuss and become alert in detecting fallacies m the arguments 
addressed to them by partisan speakers, continues to be met by such books 
as J W Marriott’s Arguments and Discussions (/) Here again there is need 
for still simpler books for use with pupils under 14 
The part played by specific subjects m the curriculum in producing men 
and women more successfully adjusted to social living has also occupied 
writers Thus, m The Teaching of General Science (g) the new approach to 
science teaching is recommended as likely to be of use to the community, 
since m a predominantly scientific age it is desirable that all citizens should 
be made familiar with the more general scientific concepts To some 
biology appears of supreme importance In Biology in the School Qi) H 
Alan Peacoclt stresses “ the national necessity of thinking biologically,” and 
m Methods in Biology (i) Alfred C Kinsey states as a main objective of 
biology teaching the equipping of the student with the “ scientific method foi 
interpreting the world ” But the scientist and mathematician, in some 
instances at least, are also fully conscious of the limitations of their subjects 
In The Teaching of Arithmetic and Elemental y Mathematics, (j) W L 
Sumner reminds us that “ In teaching mathematics, care should be taken to 
avoid giving the impression that there is sometlung eternally and objectively 
absolute about the subject It is better to present mathematics as a 
connected series of tools than as a statement of eternal values ” The same 
wiiter draws attention to the use made by biology, psychology and econo- 
mics of mathematical processes, such as statistics and graphs, ability to em- 
ploy and interpret which is therefore desirable in all citizens 


(n) McDougall’s Educational Company, no date (1938), pp 168 
(i) Blackie, 1937, pp x -|- 165 

(c) Blackie, 1938, pp viii -f 153 

(d) Elkin Mathews Sc Marrot, no date (1937) 

(e) Mout Postmen, About Dustmen, About Firemen, About Policemen 
Ginn & Company (1938) 

(/) Harrap, 1937, pp 167 Vide post, § VIII, p 324 
(g) Science Masters’ Association Interim Repent John Murrav (ist 
edition, 1936, reprinted), 1938 

(Ji) Heinemann, 1937, pp xvi -f- 354 

(i) Hariap, 1937, PP x -t- 279 

(j) Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1938, pp 255 

t Allen & Unwin, 1938, pp 344 
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iiques The emphasis Henriques lays on the value ot voluntary 
agencies which supplement public services is particularly applicable 
to education, while his chapters on “ Fitness and Employment ” 
and “ Juvemles and Employability ” deal with fundamentally 
educational concerns Three reports issued by PEP (Political and 
Economic Plannmg) also contam valuable material for educational 
discussion A Report on the British Social Services^ devotes a 
section to “ Public Education,” and a Report on the British Health 
Services ^ not only piesents sections on “ The Health of the Pre- 
School Child,” “ The School Medical Seivice ” and “ Health 
Education,” but draws attention to the importance of securing 
Education m Industrial Health, closing the gap in the School 
Dental Service, and devoting attention to a study of normal children 
In a section devoted to “ Physical Education ” the value of local 
organisers of “ P T ”, and the desirability of providing tiainmg for 
the age-group 14-18 who are no longer in school, aie discussed For 
supporteis of PEP the Health Services imply very largely Health 
Education ^ 

Similaily, a Report on the British Press A Survey of its current 
operations and problems, mth special reference to national newspapers 
and their part in public affairs,^ has a direct bearing on education in 
view of the acknowledged i61e of the Press, not only m supplying 
infoi matron, but also in moulding opinion and taste 


(11) Principles of Education 

Although no rigid distinction can be drawn between the bases of 
educational thought and that presentation of it to teacheis in training 
which IS known as “ Principles of Education,” the latter will be 
found a convenient phrase by which to describe those conceptions 
about which there is sufficient general agreement to warrant their 
exposition as considerations which should determine educational 
practice Such considerations will naturally depend to a greater 
or less extent upon current psychological opinion, but the typical 
writer on the subject tends, almost inevitably, to commend some 
system of educational philosophy At the present time, as might be 
expected, boolcs on Principles reflect the sociological preoccupations 
of their writers Thus Professor Frank Smith and A S Harrison, in 
Principles of Class Teaching,^ give particular attention to the topic 
of the mdividual and the community The essential task of educa- 
tion, they hold, is to socialise the child and make him a willing parti- 
cipant in the life of the commumty, on the other hand, the 

A Survey of the existing Public Social Services in Great Britain 
PEP, 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S Wi, June 1937, pp 210 

® A Survey of the Existing Health Services in Great Britain PEP, 
{vide previous entry), December 1937, pp viu (unni,ijnbered) + 430 
“ Vide post, § VI, pp 323-5 et seq 

* PEP (as in previous reference), April 1938, pp xii (unnumbered) + 333 
“ Macmillan, 1937, pp x + 384 
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community is to be distinguished carefully from its “ servant,” the 
State, and as the custodian of the child must see to it that education 
IS conducted so as to satisfy the needs of child-nature The book 
discusses most of the outstanding problems of contemporary 
schooling and brings them into relation with the social ideal which 
It proclaims • 

Good citizenship is regarded by Frank W Thomas and Albert R 
Lang, in Principles of Modern Education f as embracing all the minor 
objectives of education Not only must the future citizen be given 
the knowledge that will fit him for life in his own period — a condition 
still often overlooked — but he must be given opportunity to form 
such habits as will be of use afterwards in the life ot his 
community 

In Learning and Teaching An Introduction to Psychology and 
Education ^ A G and E H Hughes emphasise that education 
should be based upon those dominant human mterests whose bases 
are instinctive But educational curricula must also bear reference 
to sociological considerations of long standing and ever-incieasing 
complexity, and upon which social cohesion now depends The 
“ overcrowded ” curriculum must not be lightened by dropping sub- 
jects and activities, each of which has a recognised part to play in 
developing personality or producmg social solidarity, but by corre- 
lating the materials of education How psychology can aid the 
teacher to make existing but badly utilised curricula effective is 
demonstrated in several instances 

II Psychology and Educational Experirients 
(1) Psychology 
(a) Educational Psychology 

Contraiy to what Miss Margaret Phillips, the author of The 
Education of the Emotions f appears to believe, a considerable and 
glowing concern with the pait which the emotions play in personal 
and social life can be detected m recent educational literature Miss 
Phillips 18 right, however, in supposing that no one is clear how de- 
sirable emotions, or “ right feeling,” upon the possession of which 
the future of civilisation appears to depend, can be generated or 
educated Her inquiry, therefore, mto the existence of what she 
describes as “ educated emotions,” that is, “those which are inte- 
giated, or organised as sentiments,” and her attempt to deteimine 
how they have come about, are of the utmost importance Pier 
method of investigation — although almost inevitable — is less happy, 
depending as it does on the replies of 375 collaboiatois whom she 
induced to give her “ in writing a life-history of any developed 
‘ sentiment, passion 01 interest ’ of their own, showing the stages of 

^ Harrap, no date (published 1938), pp xv -f 340 
^ Longmans, Green & Company, 1937, pp ix + 4iio 
“ Allen & Unwin, 1937, pp 318 
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Its development, the sources from which it derived, and the nature 
of the satisfaction obtamed from it ” 

Certain clear results, however, emerge, notably that “ the concept 
of separate sentiments ” is laigely artificial the same emotional 
intensity can be directed to diifeient objects at different periods in 
life But such transferences aie not within the control of education 
The most education can do is to permit emotional free play Hence 
the impoitance of mamtaining and encouraging the natural interests 
of young children, instead of seeking to divert them into more 
generally approved channels, is stressed The disastrous extent to 
which the present public exammation system inhibits sentiment 
development among adolescents is also made clear 
In Growing Minds An Intioduction to Educational Psychology ^ 
H Bompas Smith deals in turn with “ The Growth of the Boy’s 
World ” and “ The Growth of the Boy’s Mind ” For him “the 
purpose of learnmg is power, not information,” and he notes that “ a 
full appreciation of the fact would lead us critically to review the 
matter as well as the methods of our teaching ” 

The same point is made, but from an unusual angle — that of a 
Catholic Platonist — by Jaime Castiello, m A Humane Psychology of 
Education^ who attacla the strongholds of the Behaviourist and 
Gestalt Psychology and the resultant educational practices The 
writer mamtams that what is distinctive of and significant for man is 
his constant synthetisation, and consequently only an education 
which provides a humanistic synthesis can lesult in his fullest 
possible development 

In Peisonality and the Culture Pattern^ James S Plant shows how 
the amount of culture available and its prevailing quality result in 
“ adjusted ” and “ maladjusted ” behavioui Hence the general 
outlook of the society in which the child finds himself is of the utmost 
importance in personality formation For this reason the study of 
social psychology gams in importance In Psychology and the Social 
Order, J F Biown applies the findings of psychology to some of the 
major problems of our time , while in one of four sections of an 
interesting survey — Psychology the Changing Outlook^ — Professoi 
Francis Avelmg considers some of the ways in which psychology has 
been called to the aid of highly specialised undertakings, among 
which education and industry are promment" 

^ University of London Press, 1937, pp vui>+ azi 
^ Sheed & Ward, 1937, pp xxiii + aS4 

■’ New York The Commonwealth Fund , London Humphrey Milford, 
1937. PP X + 432 

‘ New York and London McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 1937, 
pp MV 4- 529 

® “ Changing Woild Library,” Watts & Company, 1937, pp vi -b 152 
“ Two further books may be mentioned — General and Social Psychology, 
by R H Thouless, a levised and enlarged edition of his well-known Social 
Psychology (ist ed 1925), University Tutorial Press, 1937, pp xii 522, 
and Model n Psychology and Education, by Mary Sturt and Ellen C Oakden — 
an 8th edition — ^Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co , 1937, pp xi + 307 
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{b) Backwardness, Dullness and Mental Deficiency 

In The Fight for our National Intelligence ^ — a book which has 
aroused keen controversy — Raymond B Cattell contends that the 
birth-rate is falling rapidly “ amongst those soaal classes in which 
intelligence is relatively high,” and that “ the level of the nation’s 
intelligence is theiefore steadily fallmg ” 

However much improved environmental conditions might assist 
backward or dull children, there are, the writer believes, stocks of 
undoubtedly inferior intelligence, and these stocks are not diminish- 
ing Some of the most valuable parts of his book point out the 
danger for democracy, which depends ultimately on the common 
sense of the ordinary man, which a lowering of the national intelli- 
gence implies His analysis of the causes of a falling birth-rate 
among families of a desirable t3ipe is also of unusual interest, and 
presents a direct challenge to education Present-day culture ap- 
pears to render men and women disinclined to have children 
Many adults are ill-adjusted emotionally, and this Cattell believes 
to be largely the fault of the schools, which in an endeavour to effect 
sublimation of the sex instinct at adolescence have ended by develop- 
ing the “ compensatory habit ” to an moidinate degree The 
Education of Backward Children ^ is an account by a number of 
H M Inspectors of the natuie and cause of backwardness, the means 
for Its detection, and its treatment, both preventive and remedial 
Dullness and backwardness are clearly distinguished, and the - 
proposal put forward that “ observation classes ” should be attached 
to the first year of each type of school — ^infants, junior and senior — 
to facilitate the detection and discover the cause of backwaidness in 
particular children What may be done for the dull child is also 
outlmed, as well as the case for caieful selection and tiaining of 
teachers to meet his needs 

In Mental Deficiency, J Duncan discusses the education of the 
feeble-minded “ The roots of the problem of mental deficiency,” 
he holds, “ appear to lie in the dull and backward group,” from which 
the majority of the feeble minded sprmg By concentiatmg on 
awakening the mtelligence of this group (as is suggested in the 
Boaid’s pamphlet) an important step would be taken towards eli- 
minating a certain number of the lattei, with whom he does not 
consider “ work of a manipulative and repetitive type, like wool-rug 
making and raffia work,” yields the best results Instead, by arous- 
ing the mteiest of such children he believes it possible to give them 
education of a more normal sort, m which self-activity would form a 
large part^ 

^ i? S King, 1937, pp XI + 166 

“ Board of Educeiton Pamphlets, No ixz, H M S O 1937, pp 64 

® “ Changing World Library,” Watts & Company, 1938, pp vi + 

Vtde also § VI post, p 335, for reference to Penrose A Clinical and 
Genetic Study of 1,380 Cases of Mental Defect 
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(ii) Experimental Education and Educational Experiments 

In A Borstal Experiment in Vocational Guidance,^ Alec Rodger 
describes an experiment m which four hundred Borstal boys, at the 
commencement of their period of detention, were examined by a 
psychologist, on whose advice alternate boys were allocated to 
particular work, while the others were allocated work in the usual 
way by their housemasters The results of the experiment showed 
cleaily that of boys who became Grade A workeis a greater percent- 
age came from the group to which work was allocated following 
expert advice 

In The Educational Guidance of the School Child ^ a group of 
psychologists ^ demonstrate the value of the Cumulative Record as 
the means to the better education of children, both as individuals 
and as paitners in the social whole The Records devised for 
educational guidance ‘ were employed extensively in the schools 
of the Wiltshire Education Committee, whose Director of Educa- 
tion, Keith Struckmeyei, contributes an “ Introduction,” in which 
the need for individual development and social adjustment implicit 
in Democracy is shown to involve not only a new technique in 
teaching, but a more scientific appioach to problems of child life 
and development, based on reliable statistics The possibilities of a 
“ planned ” but not steieotyped education, it is held, depend ulti- 
mately on the improvement of such statistics The tendency to 
attribute less to natural endowment and more to attainments based 
on the eaily stages of education, whose effects can be estimated, is 
mentioned as a forward move, leadmg to further educational practice 
and remedial action The makmg, interpretation and some general 
uses of the Records are described, and Dr Susan Isaacs outlines the 
vital part to be played by teachers of infants in seeming leliable 
records and adapting their practice to meet the needs which the 
latter reveal 

The Assessment of Psychological Qualities by Verbal Methods 
A Survey of Attitude Tests, Rating Scales and Personality Ques- 
tionnaires ^hyP E Vernon records an attempt to estimate the reliabil- 
ity of different techniques employed to assess peisonality After 
describing a wide variety of the tests used, the writer confirms that 
none of these achieve the degree of objectivity and accuracy achieved 
by tests of abilities This is partly a consequence of the impossibil- 
ity of testmg affective and conative traits by the same soit of objec- 
tive “ subject-matter ” as selves to mdicate abilities The import- 

Medical Research Council, Industrial Research Board, Report No 78, 
H M S O , 1937, pp 111 -t- 41 

® Evans Biothers, no date (1937), pp laz 

’ Professors H R Hamley, RAC Ohvei and H E Field and Dr 
Susan Isaacs 

‘ The Record Cards for use in connection with the scheme outlined 
may be had from Eians Brothers 

® Medical Reseat ch Council, Industrial Health Research Boaid, Report No 
83, H M S O 1938, pp VI + 134 
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ance ot interpietmg results m personality tests in the light of what 
lb known of the testee’s attitude to the test is made plain 

In Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties tn Arithmetic^ Fred J 
Schonell, inventor of the Schonell Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests, m 
explaining the nature of “ tlie diagnosis and remedying of pupils’ 
difficulties in arithmetic,” notes that “ progress m arithmetic is as 
much dependent upon emotional as upon intellectual factors ” 
For this reason arithmetic pioves a valuable means ot detecting 
emotional instability But environmental causes of backwardness 
in aiithmetic, of which he gives an account, aie also to be kept m 
mind ^ 

A Conspectus of Examinations in Great Britain and Northern Jre- 
landf drawn up by Sir Philip Hartog, though not itself a contribu- 
tion to experimental education, by supplying a “ sketch showing the 
width and variety of the field covered ” by examinations “ at the end 
of the first third of the twentieth century,” is an important source of 
information about the functioning of the system to whose impiove- 
ment many modem experiments are directed In Examinations and 
the Examinee,'^ on the otlier hand. Professor C W Valentine 
criticises directly the entrance examination to secondary schools 
and the School Certificate Examination, and emphasises the haimful 
effects of both on the woik of the schools The tyranny of the 
University Matriculation Examination over school studies and the 
unreliability of the University Scholarship Examination are also 
discussed 

In Superior Children,* John Edwaid Bentley urges the desirability 
of devoting attention to the requirements and special tiaining of 
unusually gifted childien The writer stresses the importance for 
democracy of securing leaders whose special abilities have been 
recognised early and given opportunities for full development 
In Contributions to Modem Education, edited by Dr Susan Isaacs, 
some recent experiments in m-school and out-of -school work are 
described The experiments recorded are of great value 
In The Children’s Play Centre Its Psychological Value and its 
Place in the Tiaining of Teachers ’ Miss DEM Gaidner describes 
a play centre which was run by students of a training college and 
proved a valuable asset to the latter by giving students direct 
experience of the psychological problems met with in dealmg with 
children In a “ Foreword ” Dr Isaacs ventures “ to piophesy 
that the play centre will, before many yeais pass, become a frequent 

J Oliver & Boyd, 1937, pp xi + ns- 

* Expenments m Honieiuoik and Physical Education, by A SutclifTe and 
J W Canham, has been deferred for discussion in § VI infra 
'I International Institute Examination Enquiry Comnuttee, Macmillan, 
1937, pp IX -t- 181 

^ The Birmingham Printers Limited, 1938, pp 39 
° Vide The Junior School in England and Wcdes, Year Book oi Education, 
1937. PP 336-92 

“ Allen & Unwin, 1938, pp xxiii + 331 
’ Methuen, 1937, pp xv + 143 
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annexe of the training college, with a recognised status in the 
technique of training teachers ” 

Miss E R Boyce’s book, Play tn the Infants' School! gives an 
account of an experiment carried out in a London infants’ school, 
during a period of just over three years, under the direction of the 
writer, who allowed the children freedom for two ahd a half hours 
each day to learn by self-actmty The experiment had excellent 
results, both in aelf-reahsation and in the spontaneous development 
of social attitudes 

In The New Era in the Junior School! Miss E B Wair explains 
how by utihbing the natuial interests of the children and their desire 
for cieative activity, she was able to devise projects suited to the 
seasons of the year and the ages of her pupils, such as gaidening, the 
care of pets, puppetry, the holding of a maiket, and the making of a 
regional survey All formal work was intioduced as supplementary 
to those dominant interests 

The most widely recognised of English school experiments is that 
described by Mrs Phoebe E Cusden in The English Nursery School ® 
Following a brief histoiical survey of the Nursery School Move- 
ment, the -writer gives a convincmg account of the aims of the school 
The increased financial outlay to be met by the nation were a more 
generous provision of nurseiy schools agreed to, would, she holds, 
be offset by a rapidly diminishing expense on health sei vices 
Moreover, die fact that girls engaged as probationer nurses and helps 
in nursery schools may afterwards become nurses m children’s 
hospitals may revolutionise the nuising of young children by 
bringing to it recruits who have learned a new psychological 
approach to the child 

In Ex-Curricular Activities in Elementary Schools ‘ Henry J Otto 
and Shirley A Harman outline the varied activities, connected with 
school but outside classroom attendance, in which elementary 
school pupils are now encouraged to engage While there is little 
novel about these, their variety is strikmg 

In That Dreadful School! an account of his work at Summerhill, 
A S Neill shows the difficulties to be faced by those who in the 
conduct of schools attempt to give practical expression to the find- 
ings of certain schools of psychology The need for keeping the 
public mformed of the more generally accepted psychological 
theories is made evident 

School and Lifef by Margaret E Bennet and Haiold C Hand, is 
an attempt to help pupils to plan their lives and work within school 
so as to get the maximum benefit from their school-days and elimin- 

^ Methuen, 1938, pp xiii + 188 

“ Methuen, 1937, pp vji + 136 

“ Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Company, 1938, pp xviu + 290 

^ Appleton-Century Company, New York and London, 1937, PP + 
441 

“ Herbert Jenkms, 1937, pp v + 234 

° McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York and London, 1938, pp 
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ate waste of energy The advice given would be invaluable to young 
persons later to enter commerce, as well as to those who will con- 
tinue their studies to university level 
Theie may also be mentioned Choosing Books for Chtldrenf in 
which May Lamberton Becker not only reveals an intimate acquaint- 
ance with childfen’s predilections, but provides psychological ex- 
planations of their preferences, as where a liking for fairy tales is 
shown to be at bottom a desire for magic The question of a suit- 
able vocabulaiy for children’s books is also treated helpfully the 
first words to be read should denote objects and actions with which 
the child IS familiar It is not a simplified so much as a familiar 
vocabulary that is called for 


III HisroRY OF Education 
(1) General 

(a) English Scholastic Movements 

An outstanding contribution to the history of education is 
The Chanty School Movement A Study of Eighteenth-Century 
Puritanism in Action f by Miss M G Jones, which presents “ a 
study of eighteenth-century elementary education, not as a history 
of educational ideas, nor as the history of administration but 
as the study of a neglected aspect of social history ” 

The author shows how Locke’s psychology provided a stimulus to 
educational benevolence, which, combining with Puritanism re- 
garded as a way of life and not as a system of theology,^ made the 
charity school a “ favourite form of benevolence ” The far- 
reaching effects of the Chanty School Movement in England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales are dealt with in detail among these 
are to be reckoned the teaching of English to the Scottish Highlanders, 
which, as Professor Cavenagh indicates,^ “ helped on their process 
of permeating the world,” and, as a result of the work of Griffith 
Jones, the preservation of the Welsh language In England the 
Movement probably did more to prevent i evolution than any of the 
later and much-lauded efforts of publicly provided education 

The achievements of the latter is G A N Lowndes’ theme in 
The Silent Social Revolution An Account of the Expansion of 
Public Education in England and Wales, 1895-1935 ^ — a lively and 
almost startling account of the gradual and largely unnoticed change 
horn drunkenness, domestic squalor, child -neglect, hooliganism, 

^ O U P , 1937, pp 256 

“CUP, 1938, pp viu + 446 

“ Vide N Hans, Educational Tiaditwns tn the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the United States of America, Year Book or EnucAnoN, 193S, 
pp 740-914 

* In a valuable review in Adult Education, vol x, No 3, March 1938, 
pp a44etse3 

“ O U P 1937, pp xii -t- 274 
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and a narrow outlook upon the functions of the school, prevalent 
at the close of last century, to the healthier and humaner conditions 
of the present day ^ The wiitei is convinced that the majoi influ- 
ence in effecting this alteiation has been the public schools which 
most children attend up to the compulsory leaving age That these 
have certainly had a quite incalculable effect will'^not be denied, 
though the part played by concuirent social and economic factors 
must not be overlooked 

In Lex Mtht Laus School Boatd Memories/ Thomas Gautiey, 
one of the few suiviving membeis of the original School Board of 
London, has recorded intimate impressions of the problems which 
that body had to face throughout its thirty-three years of existence 
Dr P B Ballard contributes an “ Introduction,” which, taken with 
his own autobiography ® and those of others once engaged in the 
teaching profession, supplies a convmcing pictuie of the elemental y 
schools of the country in the peiiod stretchmg from the inception 
of School Boards to the point at which Lowndes’ study begms 

In A History of the Education of Young Children, ‘ T Raymont, 
although devoting attention principally to Biitam and the United 
States, illustrates over a wide field the extent to which the ideals of 
those who, from Comenius to Maigaret McMillan, have sought to 
impiove the education of young children have found partial realisa- 
tion in the practice of the schools In doing so he registers a stand- 
ing protest against allowing academically minded gentlemen, 
trained in the Public School tradition, to legislate for young 
children 


{b) The Wider Historical Setting 

Hitherto Jewish education has been neglected, lefeired to casually 
by historians of education, and dealt with often without real under- 
standing by Biblical scholars In The Jewish School An Intro- 
duction to the History of Jewish Education,^ Nathan Morris makes 
good these deficiencies by supplymg “ a systematic and critical study 
of the classical period m Jewish education ” Unfortunately, this 
delimitation of his subject does not bring his account beyond 
Talmudic times, but the comparisons which he makes between 
rabbinical precepts and the outlook of Rousseau and recent psycho- 
logists render his book exceptionally interesting 

The Mediaeval Universities,^ by Nathan Schachner, is an interest- 
ing and readable survey, with a good bibhogiaphy , but the useful- 

^ In connection with this topic Miss Beatrice Edgell’s aitide “ Dickens 
and Child Psychology “ (The Btiltsh Journal of hducational Psychology, 
vol vii, Part 11 , June 1937, pp 163 et seq ) will be found of value 

“ Published for the author by Link House Publications Limited, 300 
Gray’s Inn Road, W C r, no date (1937), pp 183 
“ Vide post, p 316 *' 

‘ Longmans, Green & Company, 1937, pp xi -|- 353 
“ Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1937, pp xxvii -f- 377 
“ Allen & Unwin, 1938, pp viu -f 388 
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ness of the book for seiious students is greatly impaired by the 
omission of point to point reference to facts mentioned in the text 
Irish Education A Histmical Survey,^ by James Johnston Auch- 
muty, while not claiming to rank as a work of origmal research, 
gives a good summaiised account of a subject about which histo- 
rians and comparative educationists cannot afford to be ignorant 


(11) Histones of Particular Institutions 


In The Story of the Woodmd Schools^ the Bishop of Oxford 
(Dr Kirke) provides “ in outline some account of a remarkable en- 
deavour, now of nearly a hundred years’ standmg,” originated by 
Nathaniel Woodard, to supply sound education to children from 
middle-class families The prmciples undeilying the education 
which the schools of the Woodard Coipoiation— now sixteen in 
numbei — ^liave endeavoured to promote is made dear, and the 
variety of the English public schools still further illustrated 
Uniqueness and variety aie the notes struck by two additional 
volumes in the English Public Schools’ series, which deal with 
Christ's Hospital ® and Charterhouse * These boolrs are lathei 
“ studies ” than “ histones,” and succeed to a wonderful degree in 
giving the atmospheie of the schools they describe Foi a com- 
parative estimate of a great London day school material is supplied in 
The City of London School ^ by A E Douglas-Smith. Miss Dora 
H Robertson’s Sarum Close A History ^ the Life and Education 
of the Cathedral Choristers for 700 Years,’' fills a gap m English 
school records No previous attempt has been made to deal with 
the history of a choir school It is therefore the more to be re- 
gretted that a book obviously based on wide and careful reading 
should omit precise reference to facts recorded Book lists given 
foi particular chapters are no substitute for specific references 
Eton IS discussed in two recent books In Changing Eton A 
Survey of Conditions based on the History of Eton since the Royal 
Commission, 1863-64,’ fwo Eton masters devote themselves largely 
to an attack on post-war times, the modern boy and his parents and 
the expanded and less homogeneous curriculum which has resulted 
from changes in educational outlook in the period mdicated In 
Eton Portrait,^ on the other hand, Bernard Feigusson seeks neither 
to attack nor to defend With the assistance of a wonderful series 
of photogiaphs by L Moholy-Nagy, he presents a mirroi m which 
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the Old Etonian will see a life that he lecognises, the non-Etonian 
a community which possesses cohesion, and a distinctive outlook, 
in which toleiance is a principle featuie ^ 

(ill) Biographies and Autobiograpjiies 

Still a third account of Eton is to be found in Antony,^ the bio- 
graphy of the late Viscount Knebworth,^ which in consequence ot 
the publication of a cheap edition bids fair to be nuinbeied among 
educational classics Its sub-title, “ A Record of Youth,” recalls its 
importance as a clue to the understanding of those by whom em- 
phasis, strong spontaneous emotion and athleticism as an expression 
of virility, are regarded as indications of complete living By draw- 
ing attention to the desire of sections of English youth, not for 
knowledge, but for experience, especially experience demanding 
action, courage and self-sacrifice, the book selves at once to bridge 
the gap usually supposed to he between English and Continental 
youth and to re-emphasise one of the chief problems of our time 
Very different in outlook are the majority of biographies and auto- 
biographies of educational workers, which will provide invaluable 
raw material for future historians of education 

If Shane Leslie’s Stt Evelyn Ruggles-Bnse A Memoir of the 
Founder of Borstal * reveals less than might have been hoped of the 
motives underlying the great experiment which he initiated, this 
disappointment is traceable to the disjointed character of the book, 
which IS compiled from extracts from letters and from two diaries 
Yet one phrase quoted — “Borstal is an educational training 
school ” — ^will remain the chattel and keynote of that institution 
Fiances Maiy Buss,^ by Miss Sara Burstall, is an account of that 
great woman by one who Imew her mtimately In a concise and 
skilful manner it reveals the importance of Miss Buss’s efforts foi 
women’s education against the background of mid-Victoiian Eng- 
land, notes the part played by the clergy of the Church of England 
in securing higher education for women, and makes plain the sound- 
ness of Miss Buss’s views on health and physical traming, and on 
the place of housewifery and manual and practical subjects in the 
curriculum The latter’s desire to secure a foim of education for 
girls which should not be determmed by imitation of boys’ educa- 
tion IS usefully emphasised Temporaiily defeated by the examina- 
tion system, her far-sighted wisdom may in our own day at length 
find Its justification and fulfilment 

The Life of Winifred Merciet’^ by Lynda Grier, borrows distmction 

^ Reference to histones of Adult Education Settlements and Colleges will 
be found post, § VIII {Adult Education), p 325-? 

“ Peter Davies (ist published 1931;), cheap edition, 1937, pp xv + 368 
“ By his father, the Earl of Lytton » 

* John Murray, 1938, pp xv f 226 
= S P C K , 1938, pp xiii -f- 94 
“ O U P , 1937, pp xxviii + 264 
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from Its subject, of whom Professor J Dover Wilson writes in an 
“ Intioduction,” “She had the single-mindedness and wholehearted- 
ness which the medieval world cdled holmess ’’ Professor Dover 
Wilson’s “ Intioduction ” presents as a whole the important work 
Winifred Mercier accomplished for the tiainmg of elementary 
school teachers, *which was nothmg less than the building of a 
bridge “ between Oxfoid and the elementary school,” by securing 
for women m training as teachers, withm their particular milieu, the 
same freedom for self-development through advanced studies and 
corpoiate activities as university students had come to enjoy Miss 
Grier’s book outlines the story of Wmifred Mercier’s great battle at 
Leeds m the years 1913-16, and makes plain the influence, which 
latei (1918-34), as Principal of Whitelands College, she exercised on 
the training of teachers 

The training of women teachers is also a mam mterest of A London 
Home tn the Ninettes ^ in which Mrs M Vivian Hughes continues 
the reminiscences begun m A London Child of the 'Seventies “ and 
A London Girl of the Eighties ® As “ little Molly Thomas ” Mrs 
Hughes attended the North London Collegiate School m the days 
when Miss Buss was moulding its curriculum In 1890 she was 
invited to initiate the trammg of teachers at Bedford College — a 
venture at the time widely regarded as ludicrous Her accounts of 
what she did and believes ought to be done for teachers m training 
are worth a scoie of textbooks on “ Piinciples of Education ” 

In Terms and Vacations,^ a posthumous autobiography edited by 
Janet Spens, Eleanor C Lodge, one-time tutor and Vice-Prmcipal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, and later Principal of Westfield College, 
records her life as a woman don and makes it possible for future 
generations to understand what a woman of her period and training 
“ thought university education might do and ought to do for 
women ” Her comments on what a good college presupposes in 
terms of the daily close contacts and mtercouise of teachers and 
taught, which make it “ something much more than a hostel,” 
might well give pause to those who believe that the establishment 
of university halls of residence will provide the modern universities 
with such centres of social and spiiitual mtegration as are charac- 
ter istic of the older universities 

What the Men’s Training College of the ’8o’s and ’90’s had to 
offer can be judged from the parallel accounts of “ Borough Road ” 
given by Philip Boswood Ballard in Thirds I Cannot Foi get, ^ andF 
H ?s^e,xi<ze:rin. An Inspector’s Testament^ Differences m temperament 
naturally distinguish the accounts, but both writers make plain the 
intellectual and cultural bleakness of their student days It was at 

‘ O U P , 1937, pp 364 
“ O UP, 1934 
“ OUP, 1956 

* O U P , 1938, pp vii + 250 
® University of London Press, 1937, pp vi + 286 
“ English Universities Press, 1938, pp vii + pp 9-319 
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the Guildhall Library on Saturday afternoons, and not as part of the 
college training course, for example, that Ballard had his first intro- 
duction to Plato in the pages of Jowett’s translation Both writers 
also are convinced of the evils of the pupil teacher system , but 
Di Spencer, probably as a result of a close acquaintance with the 
aitisan class, which makes his hook peculiarly irteresting, is less 
critical of the fact that the certificated teacher was “ still the artisan ” 
He values tlie “ artisan ” -virtues and would obviously have liked to 
see them preserved without the social drawbacks which accom- 
panied them At a time when “ black-coated ” education is an 
object of attack his wishes will be more generally re-echoed than 
would have been the case two decades ago 

Veiy diffeient is the life described by Littleton Powys m The Joy 
of Itf which recounts his experience first as a boy and latei as 
Headmastei of the Preparatory School Sheiboine His thumb-nail 
sketch of Sunday Dessert in the time of a pievious Headmastei, W 
H Blake, might have been taken from the pages of Thackeray In 
Lex the Btography of Alex Devine, Founder of Clayesmore 

School,^ an ardent man of affairs is shown in the rdle of schoolmaster, 
and the strong individuality of English headmasteis — and hence of 
their schools — ^agam emphasised by a concrete example 
An account of fifty years’ educational experience is given in 
A Schoolmaster’s Testament ® by J H Badley, the founder of 
Bedales The writer stresses the value of an environment in which 
the right “ piessure-tendencies ” are exerted upon the young “ by 
the whole organisation of the daily life ” But he holds that as the 
school now undertakes to prepare the young for the whole of life, 
home, school and the larger “ world ” must combine m creating 
the conditions likely to produce the desirable member of society 


IV. Comparative Education 
(i) General 

In Unemployment m the Learned Professions * Walter M Kotschnig 
has dealt m a comprehensive way, illustrated from international 
experience, -with the problem occasioned by the overcrowding of 
institutions of higher learning The inquiry which the book recoids 
originated with International Student Service, and is admittedly 
social in character It malces clear the faulty organisation of secondary 
education everyivherc, since increase of facilities for such education 
should not have resulted in crowding mstitutions of the higher sort, 
but m the production of highly skdled and cultured men and women, 
fitted for a variety of callmgs The inability of Educational and 
Professional Guidance to solve the problem involved is also shown, 

^ Chapman & Hall, 1937, pp 317 '' 

^ Longmans, Green & Company, 1937, pp ix -f 389 
® Basil Blackwell, 1937, pp ix + aog 
* O U P , 1937, pp xii •+■ 347 _ 
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as individual aptitudes cannot always be successfully adjusted to the 
demand for intellectual labour, and those who aie rejected for highei 
academic studies are not necessarily suited for othei occupations 
Each profession, in short, must strive to support its own weaklings 
Above all, the need for increased facilities for social education is 
emphasised with* the object of promoting a greater degree of self- 
realisation through participation in communal activities Even so, 
It IS confessed, the long-established prestige of the university man 
will lemain an incentive to academic ambition 

Kotschnig’s book, as do Keller and Viteles’ study of Vocational 
Guidance Throughout the Worlds and S H Bailey’s International 
Studies in Modern Education,^ provides a striking illustration of the 
value of Compaiative Education in helping define and elucidate 
modern educational problems The last-mentioned suffers from 
ambiguity of title Its theme is the place of International Studies m 
education at different levels, and a survey is given of “ the piincipal 
types of provision which are to be found in a representative gioup 
of countries ” The tendency of Modern Historical Studies to end 
abruptly at 1914, or even earlier, is noted, due largely to the lack of 
available documentation for recent history, and an uneasiness on the 
part of university and other teachers that the young may fall victims 
to a biased treatment ® Where secondary schools aie concerned, 
It IS recorded that in Britain there is a growing feeling that independ- 
ent judgment should be trained on facts supplied by the contempor- 
ary world rather than by exercises of a purely academic sort, and the 
prolonged “ suspension of moral judgment ” which has been forced 
upon secondary school pupils is now widely recognised as constitu- 
ting a danger alike to individuals and society 

(11) Education in Particular Countries 

The first of a senes of educational pamphlets to be issued by the 
Scottish Education Department, Administration of Public Education 
in Scotland,'^ gives a useful and concise account of the natuie and 
historical make-up of the administrative machine, and of the 
powers and duties entrusted to it The brochure should prevent 
comparative educationists from falling into erroi where Scots 
Education is concerned 

Flee Compulsory and Secular A Critical Estimate of Austialian 
Education,^ by G V Portus, provides the explanations necessary to 
account for the Australian development of six highly centralised 
State systems of education, which leaves no room for local education 

'■ Vide post, § V, pp 322—3 
“ O U P , 1938, pp xvii -I- 309 

“ A valuable discussion of some of the problems involved is provided bv 
Professor W K Hancock in “ Histoiical Education in the Universities and 
Foreign Policy,” The Citizen, No ‘j, July 1938, pp 7 et seq 
‘ H M S O , 1938, pp 20 

° University of London Institute of Education Studies and Reports, No m, 

O U P , 1937, PP 71 
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authorities oi for Fedeial educational control The absence of 
lea’s lesults in the ovei -great influence ot “ professional expert 
educators, who impose their ideas upon the Australian demociacy 
irrespective, very often, of whether those ideas have any roots in the 
general life and thought of the country ” 

In these circumstances the writer feels that the existence of the 
fee-paying Great Public Schools and the Private Academies foi girls 
is justified, if only to give some members of the community a sense 
of responsibility for education He is less certain that m their 
present exammation-ndden condition these schools should stand as 
high as they do m public estimation 

Another book dealing with an aspect of education in Australia 
IS Pinjarra The Building of a Farni School^ in which the wife of 
Kingsley Fairbndge writes ot his work in Western Austialia 

The University of New Zealand A Historical Study according 
to Its author, J C Beaglehole, is not merely a study of education, 
but IS to be regarded as part of the general history of New Zealand, 
which for him represents the concluding phase m the expansion of 
the capitalist society of Great Britain “ the ‘ colonial reality ’ is 
part of the structure of ‘ capitalism,’ ” and the University — a 
Federal one combining six colleges — m his opinion has suffered in 
consequence Instead of facilitating the diffusion ot culture, the 
University has tended to be regarded as a pieparatory and certifying 
school for the professions, and its cultuial life and ideals have not 
been in advance of the community at large, but have reflected the 
life of the community The unsatisfactory chaiacter of a Federal 
“ examining ” university is set out clearly, but without rancour or 
the pressing of impracticable claims 

Moscow in the Making f which originated in a visit to Moscow of 
Sir Ernest Simon and a group of friends, devotes a chapter,* written 
by Lady Simon, to Education Foi a detailed picture of education 
in the U S S R the writer refers hei readers to Mrs Beatrice King’s 
Changing Manf but as her visit occurred after the fall of the ped- 
logues, her account of their activities and of the reason for their 
suppression is important 

In Education and Revolution in Spain “ Jose Catillejo, Professor of 
Law in the University of Madrid, and formerly General Secretary 
of the Central Commission for the advancement of studies and 
scientific research, established by the Labour Government of 1907, 
presents an inteiesting psychological portrait of the enduring Spam 
with which he is familial, and describes the efforts of Francisco 
Giner de los Rids to provide a giaded form of education for all, 

* O U P , 1937, PP XV -I- 239 

® New Zealand Council foi Educational Research and O U P , 1937, pp 
XI + 431 

’ Longmans, Green & Company, pp vu -1-253 

* Chapter III, pp 92-142 ^ 

“ Gollancz, 1936 

“ University of London Institute of Education Studies and Reports, No xn, 
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which should avoid the mere acquisition of bookish knowledge 
Giner, Castillejo writes “ regarded education as a vital function 
of the State , but not as a monopoly to hampei or destroy private 
initiative, which is absolutely necessary to prevent stagnation, 
iigidity and dogmatism Piivate schools,” he considered, “ should 
be a rich, flexible, and bold agency of leform ” 

(ill) Contemporary German Education 
Get man Education To-day,^ by Theodor Wilhelm and Gerhaid 
Graefe, is an account of contemporaiy Geiman education published 
in Germany in English for the information of foreign students of 
education As part of a discussion of “ Geiman Educational 
Ideals ” the authors describe the intellectualism from which. 
National Socialists hold, twentieth-century German education 
suffered The desire for an education which should mould chai- 
acter and also give free play to the distmctive racial urge of their 
people has led to a reconstruction of the national educational system 
The Grimdschule, acceptable because of its bringing togethei 
children of all classes, has been left practically untouched, though 
the brighter children may now leave after three years instead of foui , 
but the Deutsche Oberschule has been selected as the desirable type 
of secondary school, with English as the fiist, and Latin as the second 
foreign language, and the number of Gymnasten has been limited in 
relation to the needs of the minority likely to require a full classical 
curriculum The Youth Movement foi both boys and girls, the 
Landjahr, by which town children who have completed the compul- 
sory period of elementary education spend a year in woik in the 
country, and the Atbeitsdienst, which compels all men at some time 
between the ages of i8 and 25 to give six months’ labour service to the 
country, are all regarded, as is the two years’ compulsory military 
service foi men, as parts of the national education In teachei- 
training the interesting experiment is being tried of giving all in- 
tending teacheis a one-year “try-out” m a Hochshule fur Leher- 
btldung, on the basis of which it is decided whether a candidate is 
suited for the profession, and if so, for what particular branch of 
teaching Those who are to become teachers m secondary schools 
pass on to study at the university Those who are to be elementary 
teachers spend a second year at the Hochschule 
Two new schools, closely connected with National Socialist ideals, 
have been established^ — the Adolf Hitler Schools, which “ take boys 
who have shown outstanding ability m the jfungvolk, and have 
reached the age ol 12,” and the Natimialpolitische Erziehungsanstalten 
or “ NAPOLI schools ’’—State Public Schools — ^which are “ model 
institutions ” under the direct control of the Reich Minister of 
Education, with no fixed curriculum, and having as their aim “ the 

^ Temmare Office, Berlin, W 8, and edition, 1937, pp 45 , obtainable 
fem the Anglo-German Academic Bureau, 45 Russell Square, London, 
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development of chaiacter and team spirit by a strenuous system ol 
training which makes the highest demands on the physical powers 
of the pupil ” 

German emphasis on physical fitness is fuithei made clear in a 
Board of Education pamphlet, Physical Education m Germany ^ 
Vitality, character, physical fitness and the ability to look after one- 
self in the physical sense are the recognised passports of secondary 
education, though, up to the time when the Repoit was published, 
no child, it 18 stated, had failed in the physical tests for admission 
The best account in English of the “ NAPOLI schools ” is to be 
found in this pamphlet, which also piovides an eminently fair 
discussion of the aims and tendencies of the Hitlet-Jugend 

Two lectures on the new ideals in teacher-training as given by 
Graf K von Durckheim-Montmartm to the New Education Fellow- 
ship Conference m South Africa in 1934 are included m the Report 
of that conference. Educational Adaptations in a Changing Society ^ 

The lectures are an impoitant enunciation of the Nazi faith 
“ Real freedom of peisonalities may differ in different countries, 
but true development of personality must entail sacrifice of the 
individual values no attention can be paid to the discontent 
of those who will not saciifice their individuality for the service of 
the whole ” 

Similarly, “ abstract principles ” must be sacrificed to “ the living 
whole of a community and its expression ” “ Abstiactions, such as 

love, justice and truth,” must yield to the exigencies of community 
and nation 

Indoctimation by parents and teacheis is justified “ To allow 
freedom is unwise and shows weakness in oui faith, degiading it to 
the level of some private opinion ” 

Tolerance is to be extended to the purely private lives of other 
men or to the ways and customs of other nations , but national 
character can only be trained by acceptance of a general standpoint, 
fidelity to which, it would appear, can only be ultimately tested by 
willingness to fight for it 

In The German Universities and National Socialism,^ Edward 
Yarnall Plartshorne, of Harvard, gives a resume of the reorganisa- 
tion of university admmistration, the student body, and the 
curriculum, under National Socialist influences In a particulaily 
thoughtful concludmg chaptei he endeavours to appraise the gams 
and losses respectively to science and culture which have resulted 
from this leorganisation He holds that 

“ In the last analysis the monopolisation of the liberal scientific 
university by the dogmatic totalitarian State has meant a renewed 
emphasis on the social at the expense of the intellectual values 

^ Board of Education Educational Pamphlet No ipg, H M S O , 1937, 

“ Edited by E G Malherbe, Juta & Company, Capetown, 1937, pp 
XV -f 545 

“ Allen & Unwm, 1937, pp 184 
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Science has, in a sense, become the political theology of a seculai 
theoci acy The lecurrent European ideal of ethical univcisalism, 
with all Its mheient virtues as well as vices, has foi the time gained 
piedommance over the other Euiopean ideal ‘ the tieedom of 
the Christian man 

What Ilaitshoihe writes of the extent to which piofessors under 
the Weiinai regime had lost touch with the world about them 
and with their students ” deserves careful pondering by all univer- 
sity teachers But it is also made plain that “ the prescription of an 
official objective Weltanschauung, the politicisation of the classroom,” 
and the heresy-hunt, considered as the exposure of traitors — since 
m a secular theocracy heresy is treason — are mimical, not only to fiee 
scientific investigation, but to the spirit of discussion and personal 
instiuction for which the German Semmar was justly famous The 
connection of these features deserves close attention the with- 
drawal of academic teacheis from contact with the world which 
youth must face has, m Germany at least, been paid for by the 
dictation of that world, particulaily through the mouthpiece of 
youth, of what in future such teachers shall be permitted to 
teach ^ 

V Vocational Education 

In Vocational Guidance Throughout the World ^ Fiankhn J Keller 
and Morris S Viteles, with some assistance from others, relate what 
IS being done in a number of leading countries “ to help people to 
find their places in the complex mdustrial structure of the power 
machine age ” 

The situation in Britain is outlined in a well-balanced chapter, 
which, apart from its mtiinsic merits, lends confidence to the 
authors’ treatment of other countries, though the difficulty of finding 
“ equivalents ” which might be strictly compared and the fact that 
conffitions in England and the United States are more easily dealt 
with are frankly admitted 

In a Handbook of Vocational Guidance * C A Oakley and Angus 
Macrae — ^with collaborators — ^refer to the immaturity and constant 
development in the technique of vocational guidance which make 
It difiicult to render an account of the movement as a whole Their 
book IS the first dealing with the psychological aspects of vocational 
guidance “ in which a survey of occupations both from the economic 
and from the psychological standpomt has been attempted ” The 
study IS thoroughly documented, gives cai eful reports of the authors’ 
personal “ findings,” and has an admirable bibliography 

The Report of the International Labour Conference of 1938, 
Technical and Vocational Education and Apprenticeship, indicates 

1 For a full account of \ocational guidance m Germany vide Keller and 
Viteles’ Vocational Guidance Thioughoui the World, to which relercnce is 
made in § V infia 

2 Jonathan Cape, 1937, pp xiii -f 575 

^ Univeisity of London Press, 1937, pp xviii -J- 337 

* Report I, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1938, pp viii 
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clearly that while m vocational education the individual’s mteiests 
must be guaided, the needs oi employers and the general economic 
and social mteiests of the community must also be kept fiimly m 
mind Attention is called to deteiminmg whether full-time voca- 
tional instruction given before employment begins is to be piefeired 
to vocational schooling given to supplement the training of those 
already employed, and to othei variations connected with such edu- 
cation and apprenticeship which lesult from the social and historical 
experiences of different countries As a consequence, international 
agreement approximating to the provision of uniform legulations 
IS recognised as haid to obtain One of the most useful recommend- 
ations in the Report is that there should be a gieatei possibility of 
transference between vocational schools and the corresponding age- 
grades of secondary schools, and also between one type of vocational 
school and another 

A Review of Junior Technical Schools in England^ is a general 
survey issued by the Board of Education as a supplement to then 
previous pamphlets. The Junior Technical School (1930) and Trade 
Schools on the Continent (1932) The problem of the age at which a 
child should enter the junior technical school — ^which is at present 
occupying the attention of the Consultative Committee — the con- 
tent of the curriculum, length of school day, the position of physical 
training m such schools, the value of homewoik set by them, and 
the source of supply of the ttadxmg personnel aie passed in review 
The curriculum is the subject of further discussion in Sugge'itions 
in Regard to Teaching in Junior Technical Schools ‘ Of particular 
value 18 the consideration given to the place of English, history and 
geography m these schools The undesirability of isolating tech- 
nology from the human action responsible for its creation is noted, 
and It IS held that suitable aspects of these subjects can be selected 
if the necessity for assisting pupils to a wide outlook upon the general 
factors which have conditioned industry is kept in mind It is not 
where culture started that is of significance, but to give the young a 
sense that history is the life-curient upon which they are them- 
selves embaiked, and that culture is to be measured in terms of the 
individual’s management of his craft 

VI Physical and Health Education 

As might be expected, increased attention has been devoted to the 
problems of physical and health education The Board of Educa- 
tion pamphlet on Physical Education in Germany has already been 
discussed for its contribution to comparative education ® In its 
wider aspect, as an outlme of German methods of physical training 
It calls for careful consideration from educatois in other countries 
The interest of the Board m this matter is further demonstrated bj 

^ Boaid of Education Pamphlet, No in, H M S O , 1937, pp 41 

* Board of Education Pamphlet, No 113, H M S O , 1937, pp 81 

“ Vide ante, § IV, p 330 
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the publication of a Handbook of Rea eatton and Physical Fttnas for 
Youths and Men ^ and a similar volume for Girls and Women, ^ and 
by the prominence given to the topic of “ Health and Physical 
Training ” m the recent edition of the Handbook of Suggestions f 01 
Teacheis’' 

The Scientific^Basis of Physical Education,^ by F W W Griffin, 
supplies “ a comprehensive and up-to-date summary of the medical 
and scientihc knowledge at present available ” The novelty of the 
writer’s approach consists in the consideration he gives to his subject 
fiom the psychological aspect , and in his attempt “ to designate phy- 
sical types in the same race as a basis for deteiminmg the most suit- 
able forms of physical education ” he pomts the way to further 
lesearch Only by determining standaids of physical fitness and by 
adopting such “ typing ” as Dr Griffin suggests can those respon- 
sible for national fitness help to improve the physical condition of 
those whom they instruct and supervise Even in this sphere 
demociacy seems to find fresh justification “ ‘ keep fit ’ exercises,” 
It IS emphasised, “ cannot be standardised ” , they must be varied 
to suit not only occupation and age but temperament 

The relation of tempei ament, as determined by the total ncive- 
pattern, to health is discussed in Movement and Thought ® by R E 
Ropei, who for ten yeais was Director of Physical Education for 
boys at Bedales Taking movement as an index of nervous health, 
the writer shows how m giving education through movement the 
skilled master has exceptional opportunities of applying psycho- 
therapy in a way likely to establish mental as well as bodily health 
In Expenments tn Ilomewoik and Physical Education ® A Sutcliffe 
andj W Canham demonstrate the possibility of carrying out educa- 
tional experiments in a day school with slightly under five hundred 
pupils by means of “ equivalent classes,” and describe two experi- 
ments carried out by this method, the first concerned with the 
advantages and disadvantages of peimitting homewoik to be done as 
“ Piep ” at the close of the school day, the second with the late of 
intellectual progress of hoys who received a daily period of physical 
training in time “ saved ” from oidinaiy form subjects It was 
found that, owing to fatigue experienced by boys at the end of the 
school day, a short “ Piep ” supplemented by a slight amount of 
homework gave the best results The daily period of P T resulted 
in increase in bodily development, but the standard of attainment in 
the academic subjects on which less time was spent was appreciably 
lowered 

Three Special Repoits of the Medical Research Council aie of 
great value for educationists Hearing and Speech tn Deaf Children f 
^ H M & O , 1937, pp 285 
^ Same publishers, 1937, pp 283 

’ H M b O (“ Prefatory Note “ dated " Jinuary 1937 ”), pp 161-73 
“ O LI P , 1937, pp viii + 203 
“ Blackie, 1938, pp xii + 162 
" lohn Murray, 1937, pp xii -j- 194 
‘ Special Repoit Senes, No 221, H M S O , 1937, pp 137 
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by Di Phyllis M T Keiridge, supplies the educational admims- 
tiator with a reliable mdicatoi of the number ol sound-magnifica- 
tion instiuments which ought to be installed m the schools in his 
sphere of influence The compileis of Epidemics in Schools An 
Analysis of the Data collected during the First Five Yeais of a Statisti- 
cal Inquiiy by the School Epidemics Committee ^ haVe lecognised in 
the Public School a hitherto neglected and excellent field for in- 
vestigation The Committee recoid then investigations into the 
incidence of such fiequent “ complaints ” as the common cold 
among boys and girls, day pupils and boaiders, and the connection 
between the lemoval of the tonsils and the appendix respectively, 
and absence of tendency to succumb to epidemics As a result of 
then work the present interim report has been issued and provides 
valuable directions foi the tackling of several important practical 
problems 

A Clinical and Genetic Study of 1,280 Cases of Mental Defect,^ by 
L S Penrose, records an investigation into the family histoiy of 
patients in the Royal Eastern Comities Institution, Colchestei , in an 
endeavour to inuease existing knowledge of the causation of mental 
detect The results of the investigation will be ot great importance 
to research in mental deficiency in this countiy for many years to 
come 

VII Training of Teachers 

{This subject is not the specific theme of any book lecotded in the 
present survey, though a numbei of books lef erred to under other head- 
ings deal with it undei various aspects Thus, Guy Kendall in A 
Headmaster Reflects (pp 1 10-16) and Ronald Gurner in I 
Chose Teaching (pp 268-98) make plain the need of finding new 
means of preparing teachers for the changed tasks which confront them 
The Life of Winifred Meicier and A London Woman of the 
Nineties “ combine historical retrospect with much sound advice , 
while two German accounts of teacher -training * provide interesting 
comparative material The First Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society,' which chose “ The Teacher and Society” as its central 
topic, also provides a useful discussion on “ Preparation of Teachers ”) 

VIII Adult Education 

In Adult Education A Dynamic of Democracy ° Doiothy Hewitt 
and Kiitley F Mather, although basing then conclusions upon 
experience of adult education m Boston, USA, enunciate 

1 Special Report Setia, No 237, H M S O , 1938, pp 288 

' Same senes. No 229, H M S O , 1938, pp 159 

■> Vide § III (ui) supra, pp 315 

* Vide § IV supra, “ German Education To-day,” p 319, and 
" Educational Adaptations m a Changing Society,” p 321 

' Appleton-Century Company, New York and Loifdon, 1937, pp vni - 1 - 
360, (pp 300 et seq ) 

“ Appleton-century Company, New York and London, 1937, pp vii -b 
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ceitain basic punciples of adult education which aie of world-wide 
application in demociatic countnes That a mam need for demo- 
cracy IS to supply a clear mdication of its distmctive requirements is 
emphasised Following upon which all minoi autocracies, such as 
those of business and industry, must be superseded by co-opeiative 
pioceduies The idle of adult education is not, as many still 
appear to think, to bring to the under-pnvdeged cultuial opportuni- 
ties they have missed, but to train citizens of sufficient intelligence 
and with sound emotional attitudes towards the new co-operative 
bfc, and able to provide leaders who will have, not power over, but 
poioet with their fellows A valuable section of the book discusses 
the best technique to employ with adult students, and the advan- 
tages of the Foi um (lecture phis questions) and the Symposium (the 
piesentation of a topic from several angles by different speakers; 
over the academic lecture are demonstrated 

A further discussion related to the last -mentioned topic will be 
found in a valuable papei by H Edmund Poole, entitled The Teach- 
ing of Liter atm e m the WE A which analyses the academic futility 
of many courses provided in this subject The impossibility of 
woikmg men and women’s finding time to read moie than a few of 
the books lecommended to them, and the ineffectiveness of the lec- 
ture followed by immediate discussion, are frankly exposed The 
wntei uiges a break with the past and an attempt to piomote clear 
thinking and the lecognition and practice of cleai expiession by the 
utilisation of simple material which will come readily to hand “ 

Where the content of adult education is concerned, Piofessoi 
Lancelot Hogben, in Education for an Age of Plenty,^ proclaims his 
belief that adult education ought to “ frame a cuiiiculum of factual 
studies relevant to the social needs of oui time ” Hogben’s waifare 
IS directed against acadenuc approach being made to what he 
considers ought to"mc dynamic subjects — subjects an adequate 
Itnowledge of which ought to increase the “ possibilities of human 
welfdic ” He further proclaims his belief m education as pro- 
paganda, which he defends thus “ education which can help to 
salvage democracy is not exclusively a matter of infoimation and 
reason It has to stimulate the will to constructive effoit ” 

Here the desire to maintain democracy and the recognition of the 
importance of developing healthy emotions are again found in com- 
bination ** 

Beechcroft The Story of the Birkenhead Settlement, an Expen- 


^ Life and Leisure Pamphlets, No 8, British Institute of Adult Education 
zg Tavistock Square, London, W C , 193S, pp 52 

approached from the content side by Miss Barbaia 
Wootton m A Plea for Constructive Teaching,” Adult Education, vol x 
JNo 2, December 1937, PP Qi 

» Life and Letsute Pamphlets, No 7 . British Institute of Adult Education . 

London, 1937, pp 16 ’ 

f A criticism of certain of Professor Hoghen’s positions by Piofessor L 
M eraser and a further elucidation of the former’s views aie among the 
contents of Adult Education, vol x, No 3, Maich 1938. pp 191 et seq 
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merit iv Adult Education,^ by Horace Fleming, and Newbattle Abbey 
College and Whatttrs Accompltshing, by John A Mack,^ belong both 
to the history ot education and to the elucidation of the Adult 
Education Movement Education for Emancipation supplies “ A 
Brief Histoiy of the Labour College Movement ” and states the case 
for a new education in keepmg with the basic presufipositions of the 
latter 

For the more general company of adults who are not students m 
any movement, as for those who are, the reprint of Sii John Adams’s 
The Student's Guide ^ as the introductory book of a series foi self- 
education should be of genume value ® The portion of the book 
which deals with logic will be found a good alternative to R W 
Jepson’s Clear Thinking and R H Thouless’s Sttaight and Crooked 
Thinking at a time when the detection of verbal fallacies is recognised 
as part of the equipment of the citizen 
Tn so fai as the second volume of H W Household’s Rome 
Republic and Empire ® — ^that dealing with the Empire — is to be re- 
garded, not as history delightfully retold, but as a contiibution to 
educational literature, it is to the youth or adult unacquainted with 
Latin, but keen to learn something of Roman cultuie and achieve- 
ment, that It will make its strongest appeal Benjamin Farrington’s 
The Civilisation of Greece and Rome’’ perfoims a 1 elated seivice 
The latter takes its place in a new and inexpensive senes to which 
John Lewis has contributed An Introduction to Philosophy and Henry 
Collier An Interpretation of Biology These books, while admirably 
deal for solitary reading, are equally adapted for work with study 
groups, as aie the leprmts of outstanding books on science, econo- 
mics, histoiy, sociology and art during 1937 and 1938 as Pelican 
Books ^ at a cost of sixpence each Such publishing ventures 
represent one of the biggest contributions to adult education this 
country has seen 

W Frasfr Mitciilll 

' London Education Settlements Association, 1938, pp :i6 
^ Life and Lemne Pamphlets, No 9, British Institute of Adult Education, 
London, 1938, pp 18 

“ N C L C Publishing Society. 15 South Hill Park Gardens, London, 
N W 3, pp 33 

^ The English Universities Press, 1938, pp vii -h 254 
° Of the Teach Yourself setiw, books giving instruction m French, Mathe- 
matics, Embroidery and Good English have been published, also The Speakei 
and Debater, which may be ranked -with contemporary books which tram 
men to recognise and countei propaganda 
“ Dent, 1938, pp XI + 316 

i Gollancz, The New People’s Ltbtaty, 1938, pp 93 
® Penguin Books Limited, Hartnondsworth, Middlesex 



PART FIVE 


A Survey 'of Senior and Central Schools 

CHAPTER ONE 

Introductory Survey 

I N this section we present a senes of chapteis on post-piimaiy 
education, excluding that given in the secondary school, by 
teachers and administrators who have had first-hand experience of 
the so-called “ Senioi ” and “ Central ” schools m the past ten 
years since the Hadow reorganisation began to be effective Al- 
though these chapters have been written fiom diffeient points of 
view, they reveal some striking similarities Either diiectly oi 
indirectly, they attempt to face the challenge to democracy that has 
come through the woild’s political unrest, and they indicate, in ways 
not envisaged in The Education of the Adolescent, how the schools 
have lesponded to the needs of a rapidly changing world 

The Need for a Philosophy of Education 
In lecent years two demands have been insistent one for a 
satisfying statement of the principles of democracy and the othei for 
a philosophy of education appiopiiate to a democi atic Stale These 
demands are generally made at the same time, for it is realised that 
the one necessanly depends upon the othei That our educational 
philosophers have not yet satisfied the mquiier should not bo 
attiibuted to his lack of insight, but to a natuial leluctance on his 
part to indulge in what the psychologist has called “ rationahsa 
tion ” 

Changing Scales of Values 

It is interesting to note that writers on educational principles aie 
finding It necessary to enter into a discussion of “ values ’’ This is 
inevitable, foi it is in the lealm of values that the meaning of any 
change, political or educational, is to be found We have been 
conceined, not so much that nations have changed their political 
creeds, as that they have changed their scale of values A nation 
has indeed changed, if might has become the only light and the will 
to powei the only will that is good The call to democracy is a 
call foi fresh allegiance to ultimate and eternal values — ^goodness 
and truth, justice and mercy Such an allegiance must have a 
stabilising influence, on our national character 
What is to be oufciiterion, whether a thing be of value or no ? 
We set values on things for many reasons that they are raie oi that 
they are useful , that they give pleasure oi evoke sentiment , that 
337 
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they sustain life 01 enrich it But is not the final test of anything 
of value that we are piepaied to give ourselves for it ^ It is in the 
giving of life that life is found, whether it be in the pursuit of beauty, 
or tiuth, 01 goodness or any other value That this principle has 
been fully lealised in modern Germany may be seen from the follow- 
ing quotation from an eminent philosopher of education “ The 
only light of the individual is to become a person capable of beaiing 
responsibility, of giving service, and of making sacrifices for the 
community ” No one who has come into intimate contact with 
German youth in these latei days will doubt then willingness to 
bear responsibility, to give service and to make sacrifices for the 
community ” 

If demociacy is to respond to the challenge of to-day, it must hold 
fast to those ultimate and umveisal values, which have been and will 
remain the noblest expressions of oui human spirit The puisuit of 
these values is a quest which must be faced m the spirit of high adven- 
ture That IS the lesson of the pi esent crisis As Pi ofessoi Whitehead 
has said “ The nation preserves its vigour so long as it harbouis a 
leal contrast between what has been and what may be and so long 
as It IS nerved by the vigour to adventure beyond the safeties of the 
past Only the adventuious can understand the greatness of the 
past ” Adventure, as Piofessoi Whitehead has reminded us, is “ a 
search foi new perfections,” it is a search foi that v,hich is ulti- 
mately moie and more satisfying and enduiing 

The New Spirit of Adventure 

All who have watched with sympathetic interest the pi ogress of 
the new senior and cential schools will have seen this spirit of 
adventme asserting itself, m new methods of appioach to questions, 
old and new, and in new standards of achievement It is true that 
m some cases the schools have been slow to appreciate then newly 
found liberty, their fieedom fiom the restraints of piecedents and 
fiom the restrictions of examination lequirement But it is now being 
leahsed that in the new schools high adventure is possible, bringing 
perfections undreamed of in the old days of formalism This spirit 
of adventure is to be seen in many of the school’s activities In the 
art class the endeavoui is not to produce art according to pattern, 
but to express, in a truly adventurous way, an innei mood and 
feeling Sometimes this work is of rare beauty, but, even when it is 
not, it IS an honest expression of the self Those who have seen 
ait and ciaft work in our senior and central schools will not doubt 
Its educative value, nor its power to satisfy a definite creative need 
The same spirit is manifest m the lealm of drama, music and rhyth- 
mic dancing We do well to encourage these aits, not as accom- 
plishments, but as the means wheieby mental health may be secuied 

Adventure in the Realm of Thought 

Real adventuie is also to be found in the lealm of thought The 
new schools encourage thought, not by exercising the mind on 
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aitificial material, but by seeking solutions to problems ol life, which 
have no immediate answer in the answei book Intellectual control 
lb secured through significant tasks rathei than through the discipline 
of formal logic This involves fearless thinlcing and the apprecia- 
tion, not only of the scientific spirit, but of the scientific life As Sir 
Percy Nunn has expiessed it “ The prime contribution of the 
heroes of Science to the world’s cultural wealth is not the scientific 
method, but the scientific life Our business, then, is to teach the 
realisation of the life, not the masteiy of the method ? It is in the 
living ot the truth that freedom is found Something of this 
spirit has been caught in our new schools It is being realised that 
of far greater value than scientific facts are integrity of mind, honesty 
of purpose, courage and faith Of greater value than mere thought 
IS faith in the efficacy of honest thinking So we find an inci easing 
emphasis on “ science of citizenship," and “ mathematics of citizen- 
ship ” Arithmetic is no longer an abstract study of numbers and 
problems based upon them, but a practical study of rates and taxes, 
banking and business, woik and wages 

Adventwe tn the Realm of Play 

The new schools also provide for adventure in play It is now 
being realised, as never before, that the value of play is not that it 
affords the child lelaxation or a temporary respite from woik, but 
that It enables him to meet stress and strain of life’s varied ex- 
periences Miss Gwen Chesters has expressed this in her vety 
suggestive book on the play of childien “ Play is the child’s most 
valuable and variable means of maintaining his confidence and 
happiness, of meeting the strains and stresses he experiences and ot 
helping forward his own development ? Play is an educative 
instrument which helps the child to budge that gap between the 
limited present and the distant reality towards which he is striving , 

It not only gives him. pleasure, but helps him to get a trust in life ’’ 

Conclusion 

It has been maintained that the spirit of adventure is now begin- 
ning to permeate the new senior and central schools The evid- 
ence of this IS not that art, or thought, or play 01 moral endeavoui 
are being fostered, but that they are beginning to permeate the hie 
of the school Where these permeate life, theie is health Perhaps 
the most striking feaures of the new schools is that they aie happy 
and healthy places, where healthy enthusiasms are aiouscd and 
maintained Schools which educate childien in these ways aic 
tiuly educating them for democracy 
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CHAPTER TWO 

Post-primary Education and Citizenship 


The Challenge of the Totalitarian States 

T he challenge of the totalitarian to the democratic state causes 
the democrat to be aware of the lesponsibilities of citizenship 
and the naming necessary to create the good citizen International 
affaiis thrust themselves with swift vigour upon the national con- 
sciousness and we are stirred to self-evamination to a degiee vrhich 
our fathers would not have thought necessary oi seemly We, who 
until the last ten years had assumed lesponsibility with some degiee 
of bland confidence, are now not a little self-conscious The tempo 
is fast and exciting and the tune which is being called is novel and 
insistent National consciousness does not appeal to flourish without 
specific stimulus or provocation It is a matter of histoiy that a France 
was made by the aggression of the English in the Hundred Years 
War England heiself awoke to national consciousness m Tudor 
times under pressure from Spain, and Spa n, again, was largely 
mstiumental m the making of Holland In consequence, Erasmus, 
living m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, may with some justice 
be considered the last great international figure, one who had no 
mother tongue and no national ethic Nevertheless, until the rise of 
the totalitarian state national consciousness cieated by provocation 
ceased to a great extent to be subject to further provocation As 
soon as differences of race, tongue and geogiaphy weie accepted 
there developed a measure of agreement among the great civilised 
poweis of the Western World and Ameiica as to the dcsiiable 
attributes of citizenship Differences wheie they existed were 
quantitative lather than qualitative Many nations, especially 
those such as Germany and Italy which attained national conscious- 
ness late in the nineteenth century, tended politically to model 
themselves upon the organisation of Great Biitam The develop- 
ment of libcity of thought and action for the individual or the mm- 
oiity groups was necessarily relative, but even m Russia there was a 
slow groping towards western ideals which maiks off pre-Wai 
Russia fiom the Russia which has developed since the 1917 
Revolution Thus it was agreed that diplomacy between nations 
should be conducted according to an accepted code A measure of 
agreement was being attained upon such matteis as neutial rights 
and duties, the protection of non-combatants, international courts 
of justice, lespect for humane seivices such as the Red Cross, the 
inviolability of social and commercial contract^ as between nations 
or individuals 

This does not imply the existence of a golden age, but the lesult 
of these factors was to create a concept of citizenship which was not 
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intense because it did not exist under the piessuie of constant alarm 
The good citizen was lequiied to accept a limited leduction of 
peisonal libeity of speech, action and thought by subscription m the 
inti,icsts of good neighbouiliness to a national code of behavioui, 
which in the foim of law did not vary radically state by state The 
acceptance witlf goodwill of an incompletely defined national 
destiny allowed considerable freedom foi the mdividual to adhere, 
withm leason, to any religious, social, political or economic cieed 
and foi him to substitute one belief for another There is no call 
to elaborate the view that this liberty is vanishing undei the new 
ethic of the totalitaiian state Fuithermoie, to-day’s exception may 
be to-moriow’s rule we who hace felt scorn, anger, exasperation 
and pity foi those who decline to subscribe to the demociatic code 
of behaviour are being subjected to sufficient ciiticism to lequire us 
to examine anew our amiably and loosely accepted beliefs in order 
lO determine whethei we and not our critics are in erior 

The Consultative Committee and the teaching of Citizen- 
ship 

It IS evident that post-primary education could not as a slowly 
matuiing process be consciously aware of the problems of citizenship 
which to-day face all who aie concerned m the service of education 
One cannot expect Circular 1350 of January 1925, which to an 
extent inaugurated the Board of Education Hadow policy, or 
the Handbook oj Suggestions for Teacheis of 1937, which is the 
latest exhaustive exposition of educational belief, to provide specific 
instructions m the making of a good citizen It is characteiistic of 
English education that, first of all, we cannot with any accuracy 
speak of a “ system ” and, secondly, that the educational policy to 
which the attention of teachers and administratois has been largely 
turned in recent years is a recommendation of a Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Boaid of Education issued in 1926 It has as a policy 
no legal sanction it required no act of Parliament and it was not 
issued as a Code by the Board Indeed, the Board itself did no more 
than support the aspiiations of its associates, the Consultative Com- 
mittee, by the issue in 1928 of Educational Pamphlet No 60 wnth 
the cautiously benevolent title of The New Prospect in Education 
The Terms of Reference which led to the issue of The Education of 
the Adolescent (the first Hadow Report, of 1926) contain, signi- 
ficantly, no stiongei injunctions than “ to consider,” “ to report ” 
and “ to advise ” 

Nevertheless, it is desirable to asccitain with some certainly two 
points Fust IS theie sufficient specific advice in the Hadow 
Repoit and its great successor, the Handbook of Suggestions foi 
Teachers, to enable educationists to give a positive direction m 
training in citizenship ? Second Have the profoundly distuibing 
events of 1938 resulted in any changed policy with legaid to 
training m citizenship ? 
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h time Sufficient Specific Advice on teaching of Citizenship ^ 

In Answei to the fii si question. The Education of the Adolescent 
contains one index refeience only to “ Citizenship and Civics ” 
The text states that “ the need foi instruction in civics or 
citizenship has long been recognised, and sporadic attempts are 
made fiom time to time to introduce specific courses on the subject 
somewhere in the schemes ot instruction for older children 
What then can be done in the matter of history teaching to meet the 
demand that men and women shall, as far as possible, be satisfac- 
torily educated to meet these civic responsibilities ? ” We must 
cultivate integrity of thought and judgment, based upon accurate 
knowledge “ We need considei only habits of thought, together 
with the notions involved for in this way the child’s stage ot 
development becomes the chief consideration ” In a word, we are 
advised to cultivate the democratic ideals of libeity and justice It 
will be noted that existing teaching practice is largely endorsed since 
it shows “ a commendable diversity ” But “ commendable 
diversity ” is significant in that it offers the antithesis of the totali- 
tarian creed and is a particular irritant to the protagonist of that creed 
But totalitarian scorn could hardly have been anticipated in 1926, 
the year in which Germany entered the League of Nations and 
British diplomacy was, as a result of the Anglo-Italian entente of 
December 1925, successfully fitting the Italian dictatoi into the 
new European policy The civilised world had turned with relief 
from the horror of 1914-18 and was prepared to give expression to 
new ideals in so far as these could be made acceptable to the 
diplomats It was in this atmosphere that the Introduction to 
The Education of the Adolescent advocated one of the “ three great 
ends of human life and activity, the formation and strengthening 
of character — ^individual and national character — by the placing of 
youth, in the hour of its giowth, ‘ as it weie in the fair meadow ’ of a 
congenial and mspirmg enviionment ” 

Influence of the “Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers” 

The revised Handbook of Suggestions foi Teacheis appeared in 
January 1937 In November 1935, the Geneial Election endorsed a 
belief m the policy of the League of Nations with regard to inter- 
national arbitration, but in the following month the Hoaie-Laval 
pact struck a sinistei and materialistic note by giving an indication 
of the inevitable mterpretation of new ideological concepts 
Abyssinia was formally annexed by Italy in May 1936, and two 
months later the revolution started m Morocco In the veiy month 
in which the Suggestions appealed, the Berhn-Rome axis was 
proclaimed and the German Chancellor raised the colonial issue 
It IS not suggested that these considerations w^re in the minds of 
those who drafted the Suggestions The financial embargo of 
1931 had been hfted, and local education authorities, with the 
encouragement of the renewed 50 per cent grant upon capital 
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expenditure, were busily resuming Hadow reoigamsation which 
had been seriously retarded between 1931 and 1935 The 
Education Act of 1936 was on the statute book Ne\eitheless, it it. 
interesting to note that m the general intioduction thiee reasons 
were given for the issue of a revised edition of the Handbook of 
Suggestions These reasons weie the recent changes in modem life, 
the changing conceptions of education, and the mci easing import- 
ance attached to individual differences among children None of 
these IS lemote from the current pioblems of democratic citizenship 
and, indeed, the thud could be taken as the answering challenge of 
the democratic to the totalitarian state But the text gives no lead 
beyond one sentence under the first of these heads “ It must be 
recognised that world distances have shrunk and that the peoples 
of to-day are nearei to each othei and then lives more closely 
linked togethei than ever before ” 

When we turn to the index and mam text of the Suggestions 
we find thiee distinct refeiences to the teaching of citizenship 
“ Modern Education must adapt itself to modem needs ” Upon 
this we are agreed even to the extent of our clamouring foi a 
specific instiuction in the lace of dangei, but the Suggestions 
have 111 mind nothing moie than the profitable use of leisme The 
second refeience introduces the dictatoi state “ Modem dicta- 
tors,” It says, “ have given practical proof of their inteiest in school 
tiaming, but the healthy existence of a great democracy calls foi 
habits of self-diaciphne, patience, toleiance, even interest in dif- 
feiences of opinion, which are far more difficult to cultivate than 
mere subsemence to an imposed pattern of behavioui, and which, 
therefore, demand correspondingly more intelligent and careful 
preparation at school ” Here again we obseive, as noted already, 
the pica for commendable diversity The third refeience, uiidei 
History, m that section of the Suggestions w'hich is devoted to 
the school curriculum, has nothing new to offei The piescnt 
methods of teaching will, it is anticipated, “ achieve a leal success in 
developing some measure of civic spirit ” Finally, the ‘‘ Sug- 
gestions ” contain a single Appendix of some thirty pages It is 
devoted to the League of Nations, a mattei which was noted in one 
sentence only in The Education of the Adolescent of 1926, but which 
had formed the subject of a separate Educational Pamphlet in 1932 


The Influence of 1938 on Policy regarding the teaching 
of Citizenship 

We may turn now to the second question Has 1938 resulted in a 
change of educational policy with legard to training in citi/enship ? 
It is, of course, too early to allow of more than tentative comment 
To consider first the League of Nations, since this was mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, the annual conference of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations was to considei 
at the October meeting a resolution deploiing “ the action of the 
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League of Nations Union m making use of schools for the dissemina- 
tion of propaganda which is strongly partisan ” Since the inter- 
national crisis of September 1938 led to the cancellation of this 
year’s annual conference, it is impossible to judge the strength or 
implication of this lesolution The Central Council, howevei, 
reported that an investigation into the extent of polftical propaganda 
in schools had shown that “ the results were entirely negative ” 
further to the matter of propaganda, the policy of the Board of 
Education, the National Union of Teachers and othei teacher 
bodies, and Education Committees and then officers, continues to 
be opposed to any suggestions that education should be harnessed 
to political 01 other expedients On more than one ) ecent occasion 
the Board’s spokesmen in Parliament have made it clear that the 
Boaid propose no interference in the choice ot school textbooks 
In November 1938, the question whether political consideiation 
had not entered into a school mock election, in a school wheic 
“ special attention is devoted to the teaching of citizenship,” 
resulted m a reply fiom the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education that it is thought “ undesirable that peisons publiclv 
associated with any political party should be present at school 
actiMties of this soit, during the progress of elections ” 

Recent expenditure upon rearmament and Air Raid Precautions 
has made educationists apprehensne lest there will be m the 
interests of economy, as in 1931, a drastic limitation of educational 
development Circular 1464 of October 1938 has made it clear that 
leoiganisation must proceed unhindered At a Congress held 
on November 14th, 1938, the President of the Boaid of Education, 
within a few days of his assumption of office, stated that “no 
armaments will save the British Empire unless British youth is 
properly equipped physically as well as mentally to face the future ” 
His colleague, the Parliamentary Secietatv., stated a week earlier at 
the opening of new school premises that'^^emic<>mohal policy must 
be more closely related to the needs of society” | 

Lord De La Wan’s address noted the need fori physical fitness 
It IS in this direction that a further strong lead to/ educationists has 
been given within the last yeai 01 so More will lie said below about 
this aspect of post-primary education and it suffices here to note the 
opinions expressed in the latest volume of the Board of Education’s 
Annual Report “ One of the outstanding features of the year 
^ 937 i” ®Ays the Introduction, “ was the widespread interest shown 
in physical education ” The Physical Training and Recreation Act 
received the Royal Assent in July of that >ear, and “ the principal 
educational publications of the year 1937 have been the companion 
volumes, Reaeation and Physical Fitness for Youths and Men, and 
Recreation and Physical Fitness for Girls and Women ” 

Summary of Policy to D^te 
We may summaiise this section of oui inquiry by the conclusion 
that post-primary education has not been designed specifically to 
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fulther any paiticular point of view, or to combat the views ot other 
nations It has made no deliberate attempt by direction oi propa- 
ganda to instil active citizenship It has not even seriously at- 
tempted to define the good citizen Recent international events 
of an alarmist tendency have resulted in no change of educational 
policy in this country beyond the reiteration of the ideals ot demo- 
cratic education, and the steady continuance of the removal of 
obstacles impeding the furtherance of those ideals Even in the 
sphere of physical education the Acts and publications of 1937 con- 
stituted no novel policy, since the Board’s Circular 1445, on Physical 
Education, issued early in 1936, had already led to considerable 
progress and was in itself no more than a generous expression of a 
piogiamme inauguiated at a much earlier date Good citizenship 
must result, then, from the removal of obstacles and the provision 
of an harmonious enviionment together with the appropriate facili- 
ties As the Headmaster of Winchestei College said at a 1938 
Confcience, citizenship is “ an activity of the soul, 01 of the per- 
sonality, concerned to secure certain things for our community ” 
These things are defence, public order and justice Justice is the 
securing for each member his great elementary rights and the 
provision of conditions necessary for the good life The educa- 
tional policy of this country is psychologically sound, so long as this 
country and others remain sane It explores and serves the pro- 
cesses of growth foi boys and girls who themselves are growing to 
maturity It does not deal in the alien media of force 01 stricture 
It offers a deeper satisfaction “ than any that could spring out of a 
calculation of advantages ” 

The Purpose of Reorganisation 

It IS time to turn to the schools themselves Post-piimary 
education is in effect full-time education for children between the 
ages of II and 15 years “who are not proceeding to ‘ seeondaiy 
schools ’ in the narrower sense of the word At the age of 

II ff- pupils from primary schools should normally be transferred 
to a different school, or failing that, to a different type of education 
from that given to pupils under the age of r i ” The steps which 
have been taken since 1926 to implement the recommendations of 
the Hadow Report, from which this quotation is taken, require 
no elaboration m this present survey Two consideiations should, 
however, be noted 

The fiist is that the Hadow Repoit, and The New Pt aspect tn 
Education, ot 1928, stress the fact that leorganisation is 
designed foi the normal and not specifically for the gifted child 
This IS an important factor in the problem of good citizenship 
Bertrand Russell, in his lecent social analysis called Power, 
quotes Adler as saying that “ the greatest disadvantage ot an 
author native education lies in the fact that it gives tire child an 
ideal of powei, and shows him the pleasures which aie connected 
with the possession of power ” “ Authoritative education,” com- 
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ments Beitrand Russell, “ pioduces the slave type as well as the 
despotic type, since it leads to the feeling that the only possible 
relation between two human beings who co-opeiate is that m which 
one issues orders and the other obeys them ” Democratic educa- 
tion, on the othei hand, elevates the concept of citizenship by 
having in mind “ all sorts and conditions of children, the humble 
and the weak as well as the mighty and the stiong ” These words 
aie taken fiom The New Prospect in Education, and they conclude, 
“ that to concentrate especially on the election of a few splendidly 
equipped schools foi selected children,” is to miss the leal lesson of 
the Hadow Report 

An Analysts of Pi ogress 

The second consideration is that the election of new schools, 
the reconstruction of old buildings, the piovision of new 01 special- 
ised fittings, and the transfer of thousands of children at the age of 
II - 1 - years is a fiist step and a first step only Post-primary 
education is conceined with these mateiial changes, but as means to 
the end, which is a spiritual change to be carefully fosteied in the 
happiness of the new environment The first step, as will be seen 
below, has been almost completed , the second has only been 
hesitatingly commenced, and in certain non-teaching quarters 
may even have been ignored For this reason it is wiong to look 
foi results as soon as the new buildings are erected and the childien 
in occupation The expectation of quick returns has led to a certain 
■imount of hostile ciiticism of Hadow reorganisation, especially 
fiom those whose criticism was anticipated in The New Prospect in 
Education With this warning we may, nevertheless, take stock of 
the material extent of post-primary school reorganisation When 
the Hadow Report was issued, 8 5 per cent of some two million 
elementary school children in England and Wales over the age of 
II years were m senior departments The Board of Education’s 
Annual Report for 1937, issued in June 1938, states that “ approxi- 
mately 54 per cent of the pupils aged 1 1 and over were by March 
31st 1937, either in senioi departments or in senior divisions” 
Some eighteen months have now elapsed and it is certain that the 
percentage is much higher The Board’s Report indicated that 
leorganisation had affected children in urban to rural areas in 
roughly the proportion of 2 to i It follows, therefore, that uiban 
rcoigamsation is rapidly approaching completion, and the extension 
of the higher giant-eaining period to Decembei 3131, 1943, and 
the terms of the Education Act of 1936 should help to solve out- 
standing administrative difficulties in respect of rural schemes and 
schemes involving sectarian inteiests 

The Influence of School Ptemises andJStafling 
It IS not within the province of this survey to comment in any 
detail upon such matters as school premises and staffing Neverthe- 
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less, It IS desiiable to note that none of these is without bearing 
upon the pioblems of citizenship Material changes in themselves 
are of the highest importance The Board’s Educational Pamphlet, 
Elementaiy School Buildings (1936), offers specific and genetously 
conceived advice upon such matteis as the lighting and ventilation 
of schools and. the provision of civilised washing and sanitaiy 
facilities Mental well-being can rarely be dissociated from good 
health, and the Annual Reports of the Chief Medical Officei ot the 
Boaid of Education continue to note improvements in the statiiie 
and physical fitness of the elementary school child “ f 01 educa- 
tional purposes,” said the Director of the Depaitment ot Education 
at Oxford Unneisity, in a recent address, “ mind and body should 
nevei be separated Physical education is the necessary 

underpinning of the entire educational structure ” 

With regard to staffing, a quickening of spirit may be anticipated 
fiom the change to a new enviionment In the unreoiganised 
school the temptation to turn to past achievements was at times 
strong, and the teacher was all too frequently hampered by the 
traditions and trappings of iqoz if not of 1871 In the reoiganised 
school he has no past and no tradition to live up to the futuie is m 
his hands and he accepts his task with confidence and exhilaiation 
Reliesher couises are being planned in incieasing numbers by the 
Boaid of Education, local education authoiities and othei bodies, 
and the Board, for one, does not disdain to include modem 
citizenship as a subject worthy of a fortnight’s full-time course 

Conclusion 

Much IS to be hoped fiom the future of post-piimaiy education, 
but It IS perhaps salutary that we can take nothing for granted In 
the training for good citizenship our loss is present unceitainty, but 
our gam is a consciousness of purpose The finest ideals of 
demociatic citizenship will probably be called forth in the ncai 
futuie by the challenge of alien systems It world insanity pro- 
gresses, we may be foiced nevertheless to abandon much which we 
hold deal But this is enteiing the spheie of speculation, and is 
beyond the confines of a review of post-piimaiy education m 
England 


Eric C Walkih. 



CHAPTER THREE 


PobT-PKi'vr\RY Education in Reiaiion to Vocation, Citizenship 
AND Leisure 

Introduction 

C ONSIDERING the curricula for modem schools, the Hadow 
Report states that the geneial aim of a well-balanced educational 
system should be “ to ofFet the fullest possible scope to indniduahty 
whilst keeping steadily m view the claims and needs of the society 
m which every individual citizen must live ” This is fai removed 
from the principles underlying the Code of 1862 when Her Ma|esty’s 
Privy Council, desiimg to promote “ education among the children 
of the labouiing pool,” uiged a curriculum restiicted chiefly to 
the " 3 R’s ” Although, however, a widening conception of 
education has freed post-piimary schools fiom the limitations of a 
“3 R ” curriculum, the tradition of the “3 R ” instiuctional 
outlook still lingeis and largely determines the technique of 
organisation and teaching established in them One result of this 
IS the assumption that the school’s chief function is to instmct the 
child in certain skills and knowledge This assumption and the 
belief that the child’s ultimate responsibilities to society as an adult 
are to be met by the discharge of certain duties, training foi which 
can be accomplished in schools, have led the school to legaid the 
child as an embryonic member of society rather than as an individual 
being Consequently the school, seeking to contiibutc to the 
achievement of the aim of the well-balanced educational system, 
talces as its stirting -point “ the claims and needs of society ” and 
approaches the problem of education and vocation, citizenship 
and leisure, from this angle 

Perfeclion of Technique of Insti iiction 
In so doing, the school has to decide both the subjects of instiuc- 
tion and the manner of instruction of those subjects Conti adictory 
a^ It may seem, there is much greater assuiance in school with 
regal d to the latter aspect than the foimer Tiadition again has 
played its part, and methods improved and peifected by years of 
practice have resulted m the attainment of an efiiciency in this 
respect which is economical of time and effoit both by teacher 
and taught Having accepted, foi example, that as a citizen the 
child will lequire to know something of the business of local 
government, or as a workei will need to be able to calculate, or in 
his leisure will need to be acquainted with afts and crafts, the 
school can be relied upon to mstiuct efficiently and well in those 
subjects Similarly, any other subject, the worth of which the 
338 
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fetters for ouiselves, we grow to love them Far mote difficult lies 
the way which will lead to the planning in the schools of “ couises 
of instruction with the object of devising curricula calculated to 
bring their pupils into touch with local economic conditions ” 
(Hadow Repoit), but it is along this way that vocational needs, as 
far as they can be met by instructional methods, are to be served 
This is being achieved m countless schools as activities lead the 
schools to venture outside the four walls nor fear to bung the woild 
inside and thus establish the link between school work and life 
The satisfaction of vocational needs calls moie and moie foi exten- 
sion in this diiection 

Training for Citizenship and Leisure 
With legard to citizenship the schools following the lead given 
in the Hadow Report have planned courses m civics and have given 
a CIVIC bias to then histoiy courses in the hope that knowledge of the 
functions and history of government and institutions will found the 
basis of a responsible attitude to citizenship The method has 
been extended, and with happy results, to include not meiely 
instruction in such matteis, but also to give actual experience in 
them thiough actne paiticipation in local public affaiis, and 
through the functioning of school societies 
The Hadow Report, in lecogmsing that the educative system must 
meet its obligations with regard to the child’s ultimate opportunities 
foi leisure, stiessed the need tor the schools so to equip their pupils 
that they should be able to share in the social life of clubs and 
societies For this leason, apart from other educational reasons, 
mstiuction in the skills and techniques of games, music, dramatics, 
debates, crafts and so forth has earned its place in the school 
curiiculum As equally important, the school has also regaided its 
responsibility foi instructing the child m the use of books, in the 
ways of nature, in the pursuit of aits and crafts, so that he may find 
delight and profit through the many and varied avenues thus opened 
to him In planning such instruction, effort has been diiected to 
the discoveiy and development of those techniques which fall within 
the limitations of the child’s capacity and his environment, so that 
he may be encouiaged both by his gaining confidence and through 
the oppoitunities he finds at hand to continue the pursuit of his 
interests after leaving school 


The School in Relation to Changing Conditions 
Thus we see post-piimary education with legard to vocation, 
citizenship and leisure developing along the lines which the current 
thought of the iqzo’s indicated Since that time new elements in 
our national hie have appealed The Boai'd of Education’s 
Handbook of SuggesHom in 1937 reflects a different woild fiom that 
which we see in the Hadow Repoit of 1926 The new conditions 
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set Up m a lapidly changing woild have altered our views on the 
natuie of the claimb of vocation, citizenship and leisuie 

The ycais of unemployment and the subsequent changes in the 
industrial world have taught us that adaptability is an essential 
quality of the highest value to the worker Mass pioduction, 
rapidly changing fashions, various systems of intensive pro- 
duction, invention of machinery, all combine to make a thing 
of the past the time when the trained efficient artisan and craftsman 
could reasonably look foiwaid to a lifetime of following his trade 
or plying his craft He must be piepared to transfer his skill, 
even to leave his locality Vocational training modelled on the 
apprenticeship system is an anachronism We may deploie this, 
but we cannot choose to ignore it Any educational system 
planning for future vocational needs must recognise this gi owing 
featuie of modern industiial conditions 

The Influence of Radio and the Fieis 
Concerning citizenship, it is almost alarming, as we review the 
political histoiy of Europe in the last few years, to icflect upon 
the complacency with which a short time ago we believed that 
salvation was to be found m a course of civics and the like Daily 
a moie complex and difficult world is brought to us by the printed 
word and the wiieless We are no longer limited by the boundaries 
of locality or even country, and we are beginning to lealise some- 
thing of the significance of world citizenship Education foi citizen- 
ship must give practice in the technique of estimating news value 
We must learn to use the wireless intelligently and to read with 
understanding The functioning of listening gioups in school 
will reveal to many children for the first time that the wireless is to 
be used for purposes other than providing a background of noise, 
and the functioning of discussion groups will promote the realisation 
that the broadcast word is neither final nor infallible Newspaper 
reading groups in school, even if the group does little moie than 
compare such matters as the reports of a football match in two 
partisan newspapers of opposing interests, will be enlightening as to 
the possibilities of newspaper methods It is peihaps thiough the 
activities of such leading and listening groups that topics of the day 
may be discussed in school without fear of raising the bogy of 
politics in school Any education foi citizenship, it would appeal , 
must inevitably bring into school many matteis which at present 
we fear to introduce as being too contioversial 

It IS not, however, only in the sense that oui boundaiy has 
widened that the needs of citizenship have changed in charaetei 
Deep and fundamental issues are involved It is significant that 
in the 1937 “ Suggestions ” we have to be reminded that we are a 
democracy “ Believing as in this country we do, in a system of 
democracy, we realise that the average citizen must be a man oi 
woman of common sense and bieadth of view and that the positions 
of high responsibility must be open to the ablest citizens, irre- 
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spective of then origin ” Consideiation of all the issues raised in 
this statement points to the need foi examination of our methods 
of organisation and contiol in school Piinciples of demouacy 
cannot be inculcated by dictatoi methods in school The school 
IS faced with the problem of ci eating the conditions which will 
develop m its charges the spiiit which accepts the authority of 
society, yet lemams a dynamic membei of it We must educate foi 
Society and beyond it This presents for all schools a difficult 
and vital pioblem requiring caitful thought and experiment m 
organisation and methods 

The Changing Conceptions of Leisiue 
Turning now to consider the changing conceptions of leisuie, 
we find that, wheicas the Hadow Report is concerned with the 
individual’s interests which will make foi a fuller enjoyment of 
leisuie, the “ Suggestions’ ” concern is with the individual’s ability 
“to select for himself some worthy and useful way of occupying 
his fiee time ’’ Noting that this thought is associated in the 
“ Suggestions ’’ with recognition of the need foi adaptability of 
the worker, it would seem that we must seek to find a meaning of 
“ worthy and useful ’’ with reference to the economic system 
If this system is destined to produce a community whose encigies 
aie directed to mass production and consumption as it appeals 
to be, then it is to the “worthy” occupation of leisuie time that 
we must look for the preservation of the cultuie of our civilisation 
This demands that our pupils must leave school imbued with a 
creative spirit, for that alone can inspire the use of then leisure 
time as a living foice This aim cannot be achieved by meie 
additions to a curriculum oi alteiations in a syllabus The problem 
demands an examination of the fundamental basis of education and 
perhaps the evolution of entirely new school techniques 

The Value of Organised Enteitainment 
In the meantime, through the established methods of school 
practice, we may attempt the solution of the problem offered by that 
aspect of mass production which we meet in organised entertain- 
,ment Education should so equip the child that ev en as an observer 

or hstenei he will bo mentally active and not merely a passive re- 
cipient of sensations when he sees the films, or watches the football 
match, or listens to the wiieless, and so forth The business of 
active watching and listening should be learned in school There 
are opportunities for this in the various school functions which are 
an increasing feature of sohool life Further opportunity is pro- 
vided when the cinema and the wireless aie available in school 
The economic system, with its boon of restricted hours of labour 
and Its problem of periodic unemployment, has given its special 
meaning also to “ free time ” and to “ useful ” For many workers 
the useful way will mean the way that is economically useful 
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Schools Will have little difficulty in so oiganising the puisuit of 
economically useful hobbies that it also seives as the means of 
education, foi the desne to leain and do “ something that is useful,” 
which, more coirectly inteipieted, is “ something that can be used,” 
IS the common desiie of children of all abilities Thus the school 
will serve a dual purpose, for we shall appioach neaiei the ideals 
of education as we educate for leisure m this “ useful ” sense 

Some Conclusions 

Reflection upon these aspects of the changed outlook duiing a 
few yeais gives new force to the growing realisation that the needs 
of to-day are not the needs of to-morrow Schools, theiefore, 
have an apparently impossible task as they seek to instiuct the child 
m the duties he will find in the future, for it is axiomatic thai, in- 
struction can be given only when the nature of the instiuction 
required is known Fortunately foi our hopes that schools may 
yet play their part in prepaimg the growing geneiatioii to meet then 
future responsibilities, theic is abundant reason for believing that 
the criteria of good social relationship — of which vocation, citizen- 
ship and leisuie are but particulai aspects — aie not to be found 
merely m skill, knowledge and techniques, which can be instiuctcd, 
and that instruction and education are not synonymous “ The 
ultimate test of a good education,” says the “ Suggestions,” must 
be “ whether it assists in the development of citizens who desue 
the common good and aie prepaied to make sacrifices to secuie 
and maintain it , men and women, that is, who care for all that is 
lovely and of good report Foi the fully educated person, we 
should do well to remember, is one who is enlightened in his 
interests, impersonal in his judgments, ready in his sympathy for 
whatever is just and right, effective in the woik he sets himself to 
do and willing to lend a hand to anyone who is in need of it ” The 
essential characteristics of this criteria are piedominantly emotional 
The problem of education and vocation, citizenship and leisure, 
would appear, therefore, to coincide with the achievement of 
emotional health This conception of the problem has yet to be 
woifced out in schools Its solution will be found m the lealisation 
of the principle of the wholeness of life, which demands that a 
full life at each stage is the best preparation ioi later life This can 
be effected m schools only as we leain to legard the child as \ital foi 
his own sake and not merely as a member of a society 

Let us now leturn to consider the aim of the well-balanced 
educational system (“ to offer the fullest possible scope to individu- 
ality while keeping steadily in view the claims and needs of the 
society m which eveiy individual citizen must live ”) The school, 
in seeking to achieve this aim in accoi dance with the principle 
stated, will find its main objective in giving “ the fullest possible 
scope to individuality ” rather than in meeting the “ claims and 
needs of society ” The problem of pogt-primary education and 
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vocation, citizenship and leisuie, would be thus appioachtd fiom 
a different angle It is possible that, with due regard to all the 
implications of the change of emphasis, the school may, even 
within the existing framework of organisation and piactice, equip 
Its pupils to meet successfully their ultimate leponsibilities It 
may be that those methods will be found to seive the puipose 
inadequately In that case expeiiments in post-primaiy education 
should be diiected towards the evolution of new techniques which, 
while preserving the best of the instructional method, are not 
limited by it Such expeiiments may originate in schemes of 
organisation designed to give pupils a measuie of fieedom in their 
choice of activity and to give scope for the child to puisue his own 
inteiests 

A Greenough 



CHAPTER FOUR 


The Senior School and Progressive Education 
Introduction 

“ development of personality and the insistence on 

JL individuality in education are of the foremost impoitance 
at the present time, when mass psychology and the mass mind are 
being, m so many parts of the world, unendingly stimulated by 
mass piopaganda ” ^ 

In the above woids is indicated the task of those responsible foi 
the education of the children who, in a few yeais, will be entrusted 
with the duty of safeguarding democracy, which, accoiding to 
Lord Stanhope, “ combines the maximum of libeity for the 
individual with respect for the well-being of the community ” and 
“ depends for its successful working on the education of the 
people ” 

How IS this tiemendous task to be successfully undei taken ? 
The words quoted aie high-sounding — what lelation do they beai 
to the immediate pioblems that confiont the head of a senior school, 
aware of the immensity of the task, and equally awaie of the many 
difficulties involved m cairying it out ? 

Type of Enttants to Semoi Schools 
At piesent, the aveiage time spent in a senior school is two and a 
half years — soon, happily, to be laised to thiee and a half The 
children who enter at the age of “ ii plus ” aie, foi the most pail, 
those who fail to pass the “ Qualifying Examination ” (devisecl 
for them by experts) for admission to secondary schools The 
causes of this “ failure ” aie many In a gieat number of in- 
stances there is a history of ill-health, of exclusion foi contagious 
diseases, of months in hospital , in others, the family has moved so 
frequently that the child has had no time to “ take root ” anywheie 
In still other cases, especially in “ giowmg neighbomhoocls,” the 
child, while in the junior school, has been in classes of fifty and 
over, where the haiassed teacher has had little time to study 
individual difficulties and perplexities In addition, of com sc, 
theie are many “ sub-noimal ” entiants 

One outstanding benefit of the leoiganisation now becoming 
general thioughout the country as a result of the Hadow Repoit 
is to the child frequently designated by the significant letter " C ” — 
who finds in smaller classes, suitably giaded, in different methods 
of appioach, and m the meiciful fact that he is not always at the 
bottom of the class* a new hope and a fresh start 
1 From a speech by Mr Kenneth Lindsaj, P-nhamentu} Sccietatj to 
the Board of Education 
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Let US look at the physical, mental and spiritual needs of those 
who cntei the senior school 

The Physical Side of Education 
The physical side is, at the moment, well looked aftei m some 
lespects The School Medical Seivice, in many areas, does 
lemarkable work It is to be hoped, howevei, that with the raising 
of the school-leaving age an additional inspection may be added 
at a later age than at present The examination of “ leavers ” at 
12 + allows oppoitumty for many ills to develop before the child 
leaves school — ills sometimes undetected even by a vigilant teacher, 
and, theiefore, undiagnosed and neglected Physical training in 
all Its blanches is lightly being given an increasing importance 
in all schools, and the necessary facilities in the way of suitable 
clothing, dressing-rooms, shower-baths, etc , are being provided 
gradually by all enlightened authorities The question of nutrition 
and the possible necessity for an extended piovision of tree meals, 
so that the children may profit by the physical tiaining, must also 
receive increasing attention The fundamental things of eveiy- 
day life on the physical side call foi the interest and watchful caie 
of the teaching staff Even bodily cleanliness, and attention to 
the simple rules of health, cannot be taken for granted In this, 
as in many other ways, the school has to do foi many children 
what, m a good home, would be done for them by wise parents 

The Place of Hygiene and Sex Instiuction 
This brings us to hygiene as a very necessary part of the 
cuiriculum, and the insertion of hygiene as an important subject 
should lead to seiious consideration as to the desirability of sex 
instruction in senior schools Expeiience shows that in the 
majority of cases the necessary knowledge is not given by patents — 
sometimes through shyness , to a deep-rooted feeling that theie is 
something shameful about sex , but usually thiough sheer inability 
to convey what is to be told in appropriate woids When asked 
specifically to undertake the task, or, alternatively, to allow the 
necessaiy teaching to be given in school, the very gieat majority 
of parents gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of having 
the matter dealt with for them, fully realising its importance to 
then childien, but thankful to hand over the task 
The matter is so tremendously important, howevei, that it is 
far better to leave the whole subject than to “ rush in ” The 
questions of who is to take it, and with whom — ^where, when, 
and with how many children at one time — have all to be answered 
before it is light to begin In the case of giils, one line of appioach 
may be thiough the “ baby care ” lessons In every school, the 
nature study course may be so planned that it'is of vital help in 
the matter 

Included possibly m physical education in its bioadest sense 
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may be the teaching of “ a proper piide in peisonal appeal ance ” 
This IS not as easy as thirty yeais ago, when neatness in the guise ol 
dained woollen stockings, patched clothing anfl mended gloves 
was esteemed a virtue, and “ cleanliness ” of hands and face their 
only necessaiy qualification In these days of cheap cosmetics 
and constant film-seeing, with consequent adolescent adoiatioii of 
film stars, girls, at any late, requiie wise guidance Discretion, 
toleiation, discussion — ^all play then part Direct and downiight 
condemnation of too vivid and too lavish lipstick and nail vainish 
will ensuie then immediate use when school discipline ends • 

Most schools to-day ariange, by means of jumble sales, conceits 
and in othei ingenious ways, to raise money foi school funds 
It is extiemely helplul if a part of this money can be used discreetly 
for the actual piovision of shoes and clothing when this is desiiablc 
m the interests of a child’s self-respect 

The Mental Side of Education 
Let us now turn to the peihaps moie obvious side of the school’s 
w^ork — cateimg foi the mental needs of pupils 

What IS the mental equipment of many pupils when they entei 
the scmoi school ? Then attainments in aiithmetic aie meagie — 
the fundamentals in many cases not understood , most of them 
can read, though few with red enjovment , they spell indifferently , 
their vocabulary is extiemely limited, and, in many cases, their 
speech deplorable To deal only with these mattci s could pi ofit xbly 
occupy the whole of then time, and yet, in addition, we must 
teach history and geogiaphy, science, ait and craft, needlework and 
domestic subjects, and must find time foi music and hteratuie 
In addition, there is physical education as outlined above, and only 
five hours for five days a week in which to attempt to covei the 
whole curiiculum 

Ciitical Examination of the Curriculum 
In consideimg the cuiriculum, it will have to be admitted at the 
beginning that much hitherto regaided as impoitint in the cuincula 
of elementary schools will have to go untaught In addition to the 
witness of oui own expeiience, we have the authority of the Boaid’s 
“Suggestions” that “the tiaditional type of school syllibus 
contains far more information than any noimal child can master ” I 
What, then, shall be our guide to the obvious selection that must 
be made ? Shall we select a minimum numbei of facts m each 
subject and “ diive them home” ? That, by itself, would be a 
poor foim of “ education,” though it may be said, in passing, that 
the learning of a “ basic minimum ” of facts in, foi example, hisloiy 
and geogiaphy is by^no means to be despised 

The ptoblem of wfiat we shall teach 7nust be settled by iefe)ence to 
how we shall teach In other words, what cannot he presented so that 
It can be imdentood must be onntted 
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We must be prepared to discard, in many cases, the “ traditional ” 
method of approach to a subject, and find, instead, some “practical ” 
means Various methods aheady in use come at once to mind — 
but they must be regaided critically 

Is the best use being made of the time given to history, for 
instance, if, at the end of a term, the class has produced a marvellous 
model of a monastery oi a castle ? Maybe Maybe not ! Possibly 
the chief knowledge gained has been of the capacity of glue to 
stick together pieces of cardboard meant to be separate ' Again, 
m geography, a book full of pictures and labels does not, m itself, 
piove anything more than that the owner is an aident collector, 
and every teachei Imows the child who will bring tor the class 
notice board a long paragraph fiom the newspaper — uniead ! 

What, then, is to be done ? To find an answer to that question 
IS the supreme task of the semor school in the next few years The 
following considerations are, perhaps, among those that may 
usefully be boine in mind 

The Value of Practical Skill 

That “ the attainment of a reasonable standard of practical skill 
is in Itself an object of importance,” to quote the Hadow Repoit, 
will be readily granted The interest shown by senior school 
pupils in all forms of “ craft ” work makes planning for this not too 
difficult What IS difficult, but vitally necessaiy, is experiment 
which will lead to the kind of practical work by means of which the 
child may find “ abstiact ideas ” becoming undeistandable 

Relation of School to Out-of-school Expenence 

We must relate what is done in school to the child’s out-of-school 
experience The “ gumption ” shown by “ C ” children m the 
conduct of then own aifaiis is frequently m staitling contrast to 
their vacuity in school — the child who, on Saturday, will go to the 
shop where he gets “ value for money ” will on Monday quite 
unconcernedly give, as answer to a “ sum,” I6^ 6d as the puce of a 
pound of sugar I Cmrent price lists, for instance, give greater 
reality to arithmetic than the puces given in an average ten-years-old 
arithmetic book 

The geography lesson must take cognisance of the fact that the 
child’s father and brothers work m local factoiies In histoiy, the 
“ Victorian Age ” has more meaning if related to family photographs 
still presei-ved by a grandmother An Empire Day lesson can be 
connected with the receipt of letters from relatives in Australia 

Conversely, events of local and national importance must be 
related to school lessons Children of senior school type live, 
otherwise, through momentous events without any awareness of 
them Their own faimly affaus occupy children’s thoughts to an 
extent frequently not realised, particularly, perhaps, in the case of 
gills the illness of a sister or aunt, the fact that father is “on the 
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dole,” the coming ot a new baby, and similar matters take almost 
all then attention, and often form a heavy bmdcn 

It would obviously be ridiculous to include “ Paihamcntaiy 
Refoim ” in the history syllabus and to ignoie an actual election — 
whether paiiiamentaiy 01 municipal — foi elections offei oppoitunity 
for reality in the teaching of democratic government The opening 
of a new hospital affords an occasion for discussing oui national 
belief m “ voluntary ” systems A stiike, whether local or 
national, is not to be passed over in silence Childien whose 
fathers are concerned in one develop a marvellous ability to express 
a sense of giievance — which can lead to “ real ” history teaching 

Stimulating Desire for Fmther Knowledge 
Beaiing m mind that oui hope is that the children who leave us 
will want to go on learning — for, otherwise, the piospect foi 
democracy and for the woild is dismal indeed — can we intioduce 
them to ways and means of acquiimg further knowledge when it is 
desiied ? Ncwspapeis are the textbooks when school life is ovci 
Good newspapers frequently issue supplements of leal value — 
but these are useless unless they can be understood The excellent 
maps provided must be able to be “ read ” — so must giaphed 
statistics of impoits or populations — so must a genealogical table 
The relative expendituie in a country’s budget on aimaments and 
education cannot be understood if “ notation ” has never been 
graphed Even the fascination of a “ Genuine Sale ” fails, if 
“25% off” conveys no meaning! Again, the intelligent pursuit 
of a hobby is facilitated by reference to a gardening manual, a 
cookery recipe book, or the instructions issued with a papei 
pattern — but these are not intelligible instinctively ' Such common 
examples may peihaps serve to indicate the directions in which 
the cuiricula may help towaids “ piogiessive education ” In 
school the child must be taught how to learn — he must be provided 
with the oppoitunities and facilities for independent woik, having 
such guidance as is necessary to ensuie that he does not w iste his 
time, but not so much that he is nevei dependent on his own 
lesouices He has to be introduced to the various means of self- 
help — ^to the intelligent use of atlases and indexes, of dictionaiies 
and directories, of encyclopaedias and library catalogues When 
he knows there aie such things — ^wheie they aie to be found and 
how to use them — he will be able to travel alone When the dcsiie 
to learn comes, as come it does, daily, to thousands, foi vaiious 
reasons — to substantiate an argument, to do a crossword puz/le, to 
learn something of photography, to “ lead up ” a subject thiough 
sheet interest — the way is clear and education progresses 

The Pioblem of Vocabulaiy Building 
Let us return for a moment to one of the difficulties mentioned 
in the catalogue of meagre mental equipment possessed b\ the 
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childien who enter a senioi school— somehow oi othei we must 
help our childien to acquire a vocabulaiy, for without that they will 
not begin to lead anything woith while, to listen intelligently or to 
discuss piofitably Again, the only successful approach would 
seem to be the “ non-academic,” for the fact is only too appaient 
that the majority of senioi school pupils have no mteiest at all m 
” words for words’ sake ” All who visit a senioi school and see 
the happy industry of children engaged in their ciaft woik, whatever 
It may be — needlework, leatherwork, bookbinding, etc — aie 
astounded at the quality of the work produced The childien 
would cheeilully spend at it hours more than can be given to this 
type of work— in fact, they do, coming caily, staying late and 
carrying on with it at home Can we use this interest, not only as 
at present — to cultivate accuracy of obseivation, artistic skill, the 
power of original w'oik, pride in craftsmanship — but also to build up 
vocabulary round it quite definitely and systematically ? Weaving, 
lor instance, is taught in many schools The possession of a loom 
and a knowledge of “ how it woiks ” is almost essential to the under- 
standing of the inventions of the Industrial Revolution What 
oppoitunities this aEFords for enlargement ol vocabulaiy — spinning, 
weaving, dyeing , shuttle, loom , waip, wool , fabric, surface, 
pattern , design How the new words claim acquaintance I How 
It coirelates, to use an out-of-date word, with histoi-j, geography, 
needlework, etc 

All school events — concerts, plays, sports days, etc — provide 
opportunities which should be definitely used foi an increase 
oi vocabulary 

A more direct approach is available through punted matter 
constantly to hand Let the childien read foi themselves, with 
help, the rules of “ Safety Fust ” pamphlets, and the instructions 
printed on “ cheap tiansporl ” cards issued to them Let them 
find out the necessity foi being able to grasp what is wanted m the 
necessaiy filhng up of forms Let them take just one paragraph 
from a newspapei, provided it deals with something of real interest 
to them, and try to arnve at its meaning — despite its “ long words ” 


The Need for Speech Training 

Even an incieased vocabulary, however, will not be a password 
into the ranks of the educated unless the words aie “ well 
pronounced ’’ “ Speech naming,” from being a ” full ” in the 

curriculum, is lapidly becommg an essential However crowded the 
time-table, facihties must be found for this, and the more quickly 
it becomes general the better, for we have to get nd ol the genuine 
fear of being laughed at which causes children to use what is 
practically a different language everywhere but in school Apait 
fiom systematic exercises in bieath contiol, vowel and consonant 
pronunciation, etc , in this, as has been suggested in other subjects, 
there would seem to be room for a “ mechanical minimum ” which 
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would include practice in words usually wrongly pronounced-- 
umbiella, libraiy, secretaiy, Westminstei , etc, etc — -and practice 
also in collect alternatives to the constantly heaid “ I done 
It’s,” etc 

The “ oral ” side of English needs to be given moie time, 
even it it is at the expense of some wiitten woik Every land ot 
opportunity should be found and used, and the childien encouraged 
to talk well, by means of time given to recitation, choral verse 
speaking, dramatisation, lecturettes, debates, etc — “ the moie the 
merrier ” ceitainly, and the better spoken 

Ttainmg for Out-of-school Inte>ests 

“ Piogressive ” education concerns itself naturally with what is 
so frequently called “ the right use oi leisure ” Of what use is it 
to condemn bi-weekly visits to the local cinema if we have not 
intioduced the child to othei foims of “ entertainment ” ? The 
majority of the children’s parents, mothers as well as fathers, aie 
often so engaged in earning just enough to buy food and to keep a 
roof ovei then heads, that they have neithei time, money nor desiie 
to take their children to “ places of interest ” Here is a very 
definite way of helping our children to acquire not only knowledge, 
but the means for obtaining it By all means let us take them to 
the local hbiary, to the Zoo, to picture galleiies and other places of 
interest Let us prepare carefully beforehand Let us teach them 
what to look for and how to look — so that when they leave school 
they will not try to “ do ” a museum in one day and come away 
firmly resolved never again to enter such a place i But let us 
also tell them what interesting places there are that we have no 
time to visit fiom school — how to get theie, how cheap the 
admission, how convenient the hours, etc Let us introduce our 
children in nature study to the delights ot bird watching, to the 
common flowers of field and garden, to the beauties of insect life 
Let us show them how to read Ordnance Survey maps Let them 
experience m school the delight of planning a ramble from a guide- 
book 

It would be wise to let oui children know, before they leave 
school, how to get into touch with the various oiganisations that 
cater for adolescent needs — the Young Men’s (and Women’s) 
Christian Associations, the Youth Hostel Association, the Rambleis’ 
Association, etc Many who could happily become members 
simply waste their time at street corners because they do not know 
“ how to join ” 


The Spiritual Side of Education 
And having spoken, though inadequately, of the physical and 
mental needs of our children, we come to the spiritual — ^the most 
important, the least tangible and the most difficult to wiite about 
Truthfulness, with all its manifold implications, including the 
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sacredness, ot promises, without which the whole fabiic of human 
relationship ciumbles — how can this be taught ? Can it ? At 
least we must make the effoit , at least we must show by practice 
and pieccpt the importance of moral courage Definite “ Moral 
Teaching ” is out of favoui nowadays, but a thousand oppoitunities 
arise, and we dare not neglect them 

Reliability is a quality that needs to be cultivated This is 
attempted in many ways — ^the “ House ” and “ Pietect ” systems 
have been introduced into many elementary schools, but however 
formal oi informal the self-government of a school is, the children 
in It must, day by day, be given opportunities for learning that 
“ A little thing is a little thing, but faithfulness in a little thing is a 
very big thing ” 

Yet another difficult task confronts us when we attempt to help 
our children to foim unbiased judgments 

(The very opposite seems to be done, sometimes, when childien 
are asked to give their opinions on quite inadequate evidence ') 
We have to lead our children to see that “ the greater the 
knowledge, the greater the diffidence in taking sides ” Tout 
comprendte est tout pardonnei This bungs us to the consideiation 
of “ Cuirent Events ” as a subject ot study It has recently 
been wisely said that “ A board covered with cuttings and pictutes 
from newspapers does not constitute a survey of the present-day 
world Without the right explanation it only confuses or mis- 
represents The newspapers give prominence to things of 

impermanence and ignoie those of real current interest ” It is 
worth while considering whether we ought not to try to give our 
children some idea of the fact that many newspapeis aie biased in 
then comments This could be done by leading sometimes, with 
them, accounts of an event of importance as lecoided m two 
papers of known diveigent views Though not stiictly lelevant 
to this point. It may be useful to say heie that we have, as part of 
our children’s education, to malce it clear to them that eveiy thing 
they lead is not authoiitative because it is in print The study of 
successive reports for a week, alternately confirming and lefuting 
what was oiiginally stated as a fact, might help to do this 

No senior school of to-day is doing its duty unless it attempts 
in eveiy possible way to luither the cause of Peace — numberless 
ways of doing this occur unsought, but we must seek them, too 
In this connection, the selection ot what is taught in history lessons 
is of tremendous importance The emphasis on military history 
happily glows less, but there is still room foi the inclusion in oui 
history books of some account of the works of men and women, of 
all nations, who have conquered pestilence and disease — of 
musicians, writers, artists — “ liberators ” in the true sense of the 
word Some account of the constructive worl^ of the League of 
Nations must be included — without controversy But most 
impoitant of all, every occasion must be used that afioids practice 
m harmonious relationships, that results in fnendly rivalry m 
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wolk and spoit , in honest admission of failuie , in admiration of 
skill in opponents , in suppression of self-interest for the common 
good 

Opportunities for Chiistian teaching occur m State schools, and 
they should be definitely and conscientiously used Hundieds of 
our children’s parents never attend a place of worship It is not 
the custom, nowadays, to send children to Sunday school, and if 
we neglect our Chiistian duty, the democracy of the near future 
will be entirely “ heathen ” In this connection, the value of a 
School Assembly may be stressed “ Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together ” is an injunction we should take to heait, 
foi corpoiate worship may well have its beginnmgs in the reveient 
prayers and hymns of morning assembly 

Before leaving the question of spiiitual values, something must 
be said by any believer in “ progressive ” education about the 
opportunities afforded m the senior schools for the cultivation of 
taste The inclusion of this among “ things of the spiiit ” needs 
no further justification than the dictionary defimtion — “ the 
faculty of discerning whatevei constitutes beauty or excellence , 
discernment of what is fit and becoming ” We have to help our 
children to carry out St Paul’s injunction, " Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely think on these things ” 

The Growing Importance of the Teacher 

Success or failure in oui responsible task will depend not only 
on the head of the school, but on each member of the staff Indeed, 
the problems of organisation and the claims of clerical work 
frequently prevent the head of the school from having that personal 
contact which is of so much value What is needed in the staff is 

not high academic attainment — ^though that is not to be despised 

still less the “ motherly ” attitude, so called, which simply allows 
a “ C ” class to get comfortably through the days ! Instead is 
needed a burning enthusiasm, a real love for adolescents, a real 
understanding of them and a real desire to help, an abundant 
physical energy— for the calls on it are tremendous— a willingness 
to give oiit-of-school time, and unsparing effort to make the school 
a real “ place of training ” In addition, theie should be, on the 
staff, a trained psychologist who could deal with difficult cases— 
or, alternatively, through the School Medical Seivice, there should 
be easy access to a good Child Guidance Climc where maladjusted 
children could receive the necessary help 
In order to help the staff to know their childien well, the school 
should be so “ well staffed ” that the head can, in framing the 
time-table, arrange for frequent “ half-classes ’’—not only for the 
sake of the subject (obviously of value in needlework, craft, etc ) 
but for the sake of the children No one who has not experienced 
It would believe the tremendous difference in the attitude of a class— 
12 
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in the whole atmosphere of a room — directly the number is twenty 
instead of forty The children seem to feel instinctively that now, at 
last, the teacher has time for them individually The shy blossom, 
the reseived speak, the timid try ' 

In connection with the problem of knowing our children, the 
keeping of an individual record throughout a child’s school life is 
stiongly to be recommended Written up gradually, it presents 
no great difficulty to the class mistress and is of real help In it are 
entered such matters as long absences, medical history, visits of 
parents, attitude of parents, home circumstances, etc “ Home 
circumstances ” is a very important section Experience shows 
that a child who is “difficult” in school is almost always the child 
of a home in which something is very definitely wrong 

In conclusion, the gieat joy of the senior school is its freedom 
to experiment, but that freedom, like all fiecdom, brings great 
responsibility Those entrusted with the work need courage and 
vision, quiet patience and tremendous faith, but piaying daily 
for “ a right judgment in all things,” they may just sometimes, m 
moments of high exaltation, realise how much their task is woith 
while 

C G Wilson. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

The Place of the Senior and Central School 

The Origins of the Educational System 

A ny educational system is an institution of the society in which 
It exists This fact both decides its motives and determines its 
development From the great arc of possible human motivation 
any society makes a selection, and on this selection bases its cultural 
and political institution For any institution to attempt to express 
potentialities m conflict with those selected by the society of which 
It IS an expression is to attempt what will result m conflict and 
disintegration 

In searching for the sources of our educational system, it is 
necessary, therefore, to go back to earlier days and to endeavoui 
to deteimine the motives of society, or of divisions m society, which 
led to the institution of education as it is to be seen to-day It is 
impossible to trace in detail all the factors which have had an effect 
upon It It will be enough to go back to the Middle Ages and to 
consider the division of the people of this country into three main 
gioups — those who ruled and protected, those who inteipreted and 
prayed and those who worked The necessary virtues of those 
who ruled and governed were courage and social manners, and the 
society which called forth those virtues provided the institution in 
which they could be developed The institution was the Public 
School system, and its purpose has varied but slightly in the inter- 
vening years 

From those who interpreted and prayed othei virtues were de- 
manded That truth had been laid down once and for all was the 
mam tenet of mediaeval philosophy It was essential, theiefoie, 
that theie should be those trained to explain to the rest of society 
the meaning of the accepted doctrines This implied an ability to 
read the necessaiy texts, to discuss points of logic or interpretation, 
and above all a study of the Latin language So, side by side with 
the first system— that of the Public Schools— there developed a 
second system devised to train those who were to be the interpreters 
of society Since these were the literate members of their society 
they gradually became responsible foi all administrative duties — 
civil as well as religious It should be noted Iliac tlieir work was 
interpretive and not creative 

From this beginning has developed our existing Secondaiy 
School system, with its emphasis on academic studies and its high 
evaluation of Latin There have been changes, of course The 
rise to power of the Middle Classes meant a demand for scientific 
studies, but on the whole, the existing Secondary Schools have foi 
their function the training of those who are to interpret, and for this 
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reason have a piedilection for studies of the academic and formal 

remains the third group — those who worked Then 
education was empirical — an apprenticeship to the work in which 
they were to engage From this beginning has developed our 
Elementary School system 

Now, these systems were in origm separate— bearing no relation- 
ship to one another. The conditions, content, length and motives 
of the education given by each varied The result was that there 
developed three distinct and verttcally divided types of education in 
the country — ^the Pubhc School system, the Secondary School 
system and the Elementary School system It is true that occa- 
sional efforts were made to fuse m some way the latter two systems. 
But on the whole the three vertical divisions of the entire system 
remained effective 

The History of the Senior School 

It IS necessary to bear these origins in mmd if a clear conception 
is to be obtained of the purpose of the Senior School For since it 
18 part of the Elementary system, this will determine its relationship 
to the schools of the other two systems and to a veiy great evtent its 
curriculum and objectives Having reviewed in a very summary 
manner the history of the Elementary School system, as part of the 
whole system, it is necessary to refer briefly to the history of the 
Senior School within the Elementary School system There is no 
need to give the facts here They are to be found set out in some 
detail in Chapter One of the Iladow Repoit on The Education of 
the Adolescent Theie are features of interest in the development 
of the Senior Schools — features which aid in an understanding ol 
the current conception of then purpose It has been pointed out 
that the essential function of the Elementary School system was to 
educate “ those who worked,” and that therefore the curriculum 
should be a severely practical one At the same time there were 
always those who were workmg for a widening of the curriculum, 
and a movement from the conception of Elementary Schools as 
apprenticeship schools— with a purely vocational outlook A 
peculiar situation developed ultimately It became clear, on the 
one hand, that a satisfactory system of practical instruction would be 
expensive from every point of view The equipment would be 
costly, more space would be needed, and the mass method of in- 
struction in large classes taught by monitors would be impossible 
On the other hand, too much approximation to the curriculum and 
standards of equipment of existing Secondary Schools would be in 
effect an attack upon the prestige of the latter, and an attempt to 
secure for a wide class some of the economic lewards reseived for 
those who attended them 

So progress was difflcult. Prevented by demands for economy 
from expanding in one direction, and by the power of “ vested 
interest ” from moving too far m the other, the Senioi School was 
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Elementary in name, Primaiy in character and jnass-productive in 
method Many efforts were made to widen the instruction given , 
m spite of all the obstacles much pioneering and experimental work 
was carried out One interesting, and it may be significant thing, 
IS the way in which some kind of school has developed as pait of the 
Elementary School system and then been absorbed by the Secondary 
system The “ Highei Grade ” Schools and the Pupil Teacher 
Centres are illustiations of this It seems as if peiiodically some- 
thing crystallises out of the Elementary system and is then absorbed 
by the Secondary one It would almost seem as if there is a reluc- 
tance to fuse the two systems, or to admit the Senior School to 
equality with the Secondary School It is interesting to speculate 
as to whethei the future of the Selective Central School will not be 
that of the old Highei Grade Schools, i e inclusion in the Secondary 
School system 

The Intention of the Hadm Committee 
The Hadow Committee intended to abolish the old veitical 
division between the Elementary and Secondaiy systems and to 
substitute for it a horizontal division Leavmg the Public School 
system as an independent one, with its own preparatory schools, the 
Committee visualised the remainder of the schools of the country 
as being divided into (a) Primary Schools for children up to 1 1 
years of age , {b) Secondary Schools foi those beyond that age 
The Committee states “ We desire to abolish the word ‘ elemen- 
tary ’ and to alter and extend the sense of the word ‘ secondary ’ 
The word ‘ elementary ’ has now become misleading, and elemen- 
tary education in our present system of nomenclature, which treats 
central schools as part of it, is made to include much which is not 
elementary in any just sense of the word We propose to substitute 
the word ‘ primary,’ but to restrict the use of that term to the 
period of education which ends at the age of ii or la To the 
period of education which follows it we would give the name 
‘ secondary ’ , and we would make this name embrace all forms of 
post-primary education, whether it is given in the schools now called 
‘ secondary ’ or in central schools, or in senior departments of the 
schools now called ‘ elementary ’ On such a scheme there 

will be two main kinds of education — ^primary and secondary , and 
the latter of these two kinds will fall into two mam groups — that of 
the grammar school type and that of the type of the modem (senior) 
school ” 

This quotation states cleaily the place of the new Senior Schools 
as intended by the members of the Consultative Committee All 
post-primary education was to be secondary in kind In its recom- 
mendations the Committee visualised four types of provision for 
this post-primary secondary kind of education These were 
(«) Existing “ secondary ” schools, with a literary or scientific 
curriculum and catering for pupils up to the age of i 6 plus 

(b) Schools of existing selective central school type, with a 
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“ realistic ” or practical trend m the last two years of the course, 
which is to extend to 15 plus 

(c) Schools of the existing non-selective school type, which are 
to catei for those who do not secure admission to eithei (a) or (b) 

(d) Senior classes, central departments and “ highei tops,” 
which cater for children of ii plus when local conditions make the 
provision of (a), (b) and (c) impossible 

Of the curnculum the Committee stated “ A humane 01 liberal 
education is not one given through books alone, but one which 
brings children into contact with the larger interests of mankind 
It should be the aim of schools belonging to the last three types to 
provide such an education by means of a curnculum containing 
large opportunities for practical work and closely related to living 
mteiests ” 

It is impossible to mistake the intentions of the Hadow Com- 
mittee The Senioi and Central Schools were to be Secondary 
Schools in kind, and the education given in them was to be “humane 
and liberal ” and was to be “ related to living interests ” In view 
of this, It IS interesting to read in The New Prospect tn Education 
(published eighteen months after the Hadow Report) that the mam 
thesis of the Hadow Report was “ the piovision for every child over 
the age of ii of a system of intermediate education in schools set 
apart and organised for that purpose ” The substitution of “ inter- 
mediate ” for “ secondary ” is not without significance 

Present Position of Senior and Central Schools 

The above very summary account of the development of the 
existing Senior and Central Schools enables us to make three state- 
ments about them 

(а) In view of their origin, and the function which they serve in 
society, the tendency will be for them to be inferior in status to 
existmg Secondary Schools (which serve anothei function) 

(б) For the same reason their curriculum will have a practical 
bias, while that of the Secondary School will be academic 

(c) The fusion of the Elementary and Secondary systems visu- 
alised by the Hadow Committee has not been achieved 

It IS therefore desirable to consider the changes that have been 
effected by the recommendations of the Hadow Committee and so 
to ariive at a just estimate of the piesent position of the Senior and 
Central School 

Now, It IS unfortunate that in the minds of many people le- 
organisation means only the reclassifying of children In leahty 
there are several problems mvolved There is the classification of the 
children in the appropriate age-groups , there is the provision ot 
schools with adequate accommodation, equipment and facilities for 
the education of the respective age-groups , thei e is the consideration 
of the teaching methods appropnate to each age-group and there are 
questions concerning the curnculum Far too often reorganisation 
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IS claimed to have been effected when the children have been re- 
classified To some others the provision of more or less suitable 
buildings constitutes the whole process These are factors which 
can be measured and expressed in statistics But this is only the 
first stage in the process of any scheme of educational reorganisa- 
tion It omits that part which it is so difficult to effect, but without 
which the first stage is but a sham This second, and vital, stage 
consists m the reorganisation of methods and the consideration of 
problems arising from a critical examination of the existing curri- 
culum 

Broadly speaking, it would be true to say that more children have 
been “ reorganised ” than adequate accommodation is provided for, 
and that while there has certainly been some change in the content 
of the curriculum, some of this is due to a willingness to follow the 
dictates of an educational fashion rather than to a critical examina- 
tion of the whole of the problems involved In the provision of 
suitable accommodation, adequately equipped, and also generally 
speaking, in matters of staffing, the Senior Schools have been more 
generously treated than the schools for juniors The fully equipped 
Senior School, with a hall, a gymnasium, a science room, craft rooms, 
art room, domestic science rooms and sufificient classrooms, is 
becoming increasingly common The progress made is unevenly 
distributed thioughout the country both in quality and quantity 
Under the stimulus of a higher rate of grant, much has been done 
But a very great deal more still remains to be done There are 
areas where there is no effective accommodation of the type visual- 
ised by the Hadow Committee , there are other areas where the 
provision of one “ show ” school hides the deficiencies of many 
others It is unfortunate that there is no method of lecordmg 
statistically the quality of the reoiganised accommodation provided. 

Changes of Attitude towards Curriculum 

It is peculiarly difficult to assess the changes which have been 
made in the curiiculum of the Semor School, and in the methods 
used The problem of education is to reconcile teaching with 
learning It is doubtful if the volume of effort put into teaching by 
teachers has had a satisfactory result, measured by the amount 
learned by the scholars And there have been many reasons for this. 
The narrowing influences which operated upon the old Elementary 
School system led to a restricted curriculum, convemently summed 
up as “ the three R’s ” The urge for economy in elementary 
education led to large classes, and large classes meant mass methods 
and concentration on the acquisition of shlls rather than on develop- 
ment through activity In the new Senior and Central Schools we 
do not want “ another dose of the same old stuflf ” Nor do we 
want another dose of the same old stufl? skilfully disguised There 
has been a laige increase in the range of pracUcal subjects mcluded 
in the curriculum of the Senior and Central Schools But merely to 
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change the subjects, but to continue to teach them by the samd 
method, is not reorganisation Perhaps the chief changes in the cur- 
riculum he in the development of practical activities and physical 
training — ^what may be termed " the two P’s ” To substitute these 
“ two P’s ” for the old “ three R’s ” is to be guilty of a fiaud 
There is no diffeience m kind between the ability required to carry 
out a routine anthmetical drill and that required to cairy out 
standaidised techniques m wood and metal The essence of true 
educational reform is the discovery of the method by which children 
shall learn The task of those concerned with education is to 
devise an environment in which the creative activity of children can 
be stimulated and developed The old method instructed the child 
in skills in the hope that some day he would require to use them 
The new method seeks to provide him with opportunities which 
stimulate his activity and so bring to him a realisation of the need 
for skills in the service of activities 
The best of the new Modem and Senior Schools seek to provide 
an environment which shall fulfil two functions It must stimulate 
the children and create in them a desire for that creative activity 
which alone makes learmng desired And it must provide the 
oppoitunities for that progressive activity which is growth If this 
IS remembered, the hypocrisy of merely reclassifying children and 
terming the process reorganisation is apparent. The best schools 
are devoting more and more time to this problem of the stimulating 
and adequate enviionment It is not a question of boys engaging m 
piactical activities instead of in more bookish studies Noi does it 
mean that the carpenter’s bench or the fitter’s lathe is to replace the 
old long desk and the blackboard as symbolic of the Elementary 
School. It does mean active children as well as active teachers, It 
means that passive acceptance of facts handed out by the teacher is 
being replaced by the testing of knowledge gained at the bar of 
experience This is chaiacteristic of the most alert Senior Schools 
But to many the real meaning of reorganisation is as yet unknown. 


Disadvantages attaching to Senior and Central Schools 
Theie are vanous factors which have to be taken into account 
in any consideration of Central and Senior Schools In the case of 
the Semor Schools there is the double creaming which takes place 
The best children (academically) proceed to Secondary Schools — 
either with scholarships or by payment , a second lot proceed to 
the Selective Central School, if there is one in the area The re- 
mamder go to the ordinary Senior School With a falling school 
population, and diminishing age-groups, this raises a difficult 
problem For commonly the number proceeding to Secondary 
Schools and Selective Schools tends to be stationary and therefore 
to be an increasingly large proportion of the whdle age-group The 
result is that the fine of selection tends to be diawn at a lower level, 
and with it there is a fall in the average (academic) ability of those 
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attending the non-selcctive school This raises questions to which 
attention will have to be given Nor are the problems involved 
capable of easy solution 

The shortness of the noimal school life at Senior and Central 
Schools IS another factor which influences the development of these 
schools Theie is still the temptation for teachers, harassed by 
the knowledge of this shortness of school life foi most of their pupils, 
to decide on a piogramme of “ minimum requirements ” and to 
teach these only Until the school life of all children is of adequate 
length there will be always the temptation to ovei crowd it The 
effect of the Act for raising the school-leaving age (with exemptions) 
on these questions of curriculum and method will be discussed m a 
subsequent section 

The Problem of Clamjicatton of Pupils 

It has been claimed frequently tliat one of the advantages of the 
development of the Senior School is tliat it makes possible “ fine 
grading ’ ’ within the school By this is meant the usual device where- 
by a school is a “ two-stream ” school (A and B stieams) or a 
“ three-stream ” school (A, B and C streams) Reference has already 
been made to the fact that there are usually one or two “ sbmmings ” 
before the children enter the Senior School It is then usual to 
“ grade ” them in two oi three streams and to maintain that theie is 
an advantage in this The exact benefits of the fine grading are 
more often assumed than stated At least it is open to question 
whether such a giading is socially desirable , whether it may not 
be advocated because the homogeneous group can be more easily 
taught as a group than the heterogeneous one , whether it is equally 
desirable in all subjects , or whethei it may be disastrous in some 
respects This problem is by no means solved yet, and the evolu- 
tion of methods, whereby within a heterogeneous group childien 
can learn the lessons of co-operation, tolerance, helpfulness and 
many other foundations of good social life, is one of the needs of 
the modern Senior School 

Particularly will this problem arise as reorganisation extends to 
rural areas Even if the oldei childien from a number of villages 
are grouped at one central village to form a “ higher top ” to the 
school there, there will not commonly be enough to permit of A and 
B streams There is too ready an assumption that this is desiiable 
It may be an advantage fiom the point of view of teaching , it may 
not be such a stimulus to learnmg 

The Teaching of Citizenship 

Theie is a recognition that these Senioi and Central Schools have 
an important part to play in the education of the children attending 
them to take their places as citizens m a democratic State An 
increasing amount of thought is being devoted to this matter — 
perhaps way of seeking for an answer to the policy of indoctrina- 
I 2 -'- 
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tion preached and practised by the Dictators of Europe In this 
connection the Assoaation for Education in Citizenship, both 
through its conferences and its publications, is giving great assistance 
to those interested in this vital problem There is a dilference of 
opinion between two schools of thought as to the best method to 
pursue, 01 perhaps a difference m emphasis One school would by 
direct teaching give children knowledge of the mam facts of local 
and national government The other would rely on the general 
environment of the school to develop the coirect attitudes in the 
future citizen The latter pomt of view is expressed in the follow- 
ing words spoken at a conference which dealt with one aspect of 
this matter “ It is no use giving half an hour a week to an activity 
designed to show the blessings of co-operative effort, if all the rest 
of the activities are actuated by competition It is no use giving 
fieedom m some meaningless detail, if for the rest of the time 
efficiency is maintained by unquestioned authority Are 

these qualities' — ^zeal, mdustiy, tiutli, loyalty, sense of duty — which 
we value, an expression of the life withm, or the response to some 
external stimulus ” Here again is a problem which demands long 
and acute thought in its solution It is not too much to say that 
upon Its solution lies the future of English democracy 

Conclusion 

Here, then, is to be found the second great purpose of the Senior 
and Central Schools The first is to push forwaid in spite of the 
machinations of the “ economists ” with the task of providing in 
these schools that environment which will stimulate and foster the 
many and varied activities of the pupils and so result in the develop- 
ment of active, alert, emotionally balanced individuals But these 
individuals have to live as membeis of soaety and of a society which 
has the task of maintaining democratic piinciples m a world where 
Dictators seem to flourish The schools fail if they are just schools 
of apprenticeship foi the work of life , they fail if they teach facts 
and fail to stimulate mental activity They will succeed only m so 
far as they stimulate in the children the love of activity and provide 
the means for its satisfaction The active, creative child is the true 
soldier of democracy 


H G Stead 



CHAPTER SIX 


The Purpose or the Senior and or the Central School 

The Non-selective Senior School 

M aterial for considerable thought lies behind the follow- 
ing quotation from the Hadow Report 
“ While we think that all children should enter some type of post- 
primary school at the age of ii +, it will be necessary to discover 
m each case the type most siutable to a child’s abilities and 
inteiests ” 

This paragraph underlies the whole pnnciple of reorganisation, 
and indeed can be translated as direct criticism of the “ unre- 
organised ” type of oiganisation which piincipally existed prioi 
to 1925 

To seive its useful purpose Education must of necessity be pro- 
gressive — progressive in its own internal development, progiessive 
in the increasing hope offered by administration, and the influence 
of these two-fold movements have led to a complete review of the 
educational situation 

It IS no far cry back to the beginnings of compulsory education, 
where the veriest elements of education were considered enough to 
meet the nation’s requirements and where the cultural aspects did 
not exist The gradual improvement brought about by devoted 
administrators and teachers led to a gradual but complete change 
in the attitude towards schools and school work, and with the intro- 
duction of schemes for natural progression from elementary to 
secondary education, by means of scholaiships and “ free-places,” 
teachers gradually found themslves faced with a rapidly growing 
dual objective within the classroom — objectives which, while 
complicating the work in hand, in no way ran in parallel lines 
It has been often remarked that the teacher’s task is a thankless 
one, inasmuch as he has few means and little opportunity for measur- 
ing the success of such efforts as have been expended Scholar- 
ships, and at a later date, “ selective central schools,” provided an 
effective if dangerous measure of success Common justice and 
sense demanded that the “ blight ” child should receive the con- 
sideration that was his due, and gradually iheie became evident a 
general trend towaids the frame of mind which peimitted the bright 
child to “ dictate ” the internal organisation of the school To even 
things out It became a general practice to “ mix ” ages, and through- 
out the organisation could be detected, from the lower grades to the 
upper, an increasingly widening age-group within the classroom, a 
widening which reached its greatest m the group containing most 
of those who were eligible for secondary education It is not 
suggested that this condition was general, nor is it suggested that 
363 
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the position was indefensible, but that this was the general practice 
IS undoubted 

The withdrawal, at this stage of internal development, of the 
increasing number of scholarship children and those chosen for 
the selective central school left a curiously mixed and depleted 
“ top ” of the school This “ top,” of course, was concerned with 
an overwhelming proportion of any age-group, and it then had to be 
realised, that having reached this stage, the children had been forced 
along lines which were largely unsuited to them and to their 
requirements This condition was, of course, tackled as a distinct 
problem, but the problem was made increasingly difficult by the 
acute disparity of age groupings 

Here, then, was the situation which naturally evolved the de- 
mands of the blight child — ^which had to be met, became at least 
as of equal importance as the demands of the remainder of the school 
population It IS generally felt that in the battle of inteiests which 
ensued, the “ ordinary child ” lost It was the existence of this 
state of affairs — ^where, generally, each child assimilated that part of 
a scheme of general education that his mental age-group per- 
mitted — ^which led to the criticism that the children were being 
prepared for the black-coated professions, while training for the 
wide field of industry was neglected 

But according to authoritative statements four children out of every 
five finish their education in the senior school It is not sui- 
piismg, therefore, that those m authority considered that the time 
had arrived when the “ ordinary child ” should be given the special 
consideiation that was his due Under the Hadow Scheme the 
elements of general education, which are the requirements of all, 
were allocated to the junior school, and the senior school became 
the means whereby the education of the “ senior child ” could be 
regarded as the only problem for consideration 

Education, m the junior school, therefore, may be regarded as the 
pieliminary introduction to a continuous whole , education m the 
senior school must be regarded as that which has an end, for how- 
ever regretfully we must admit the fact, it is in the senior school that 
the average child receives his completed education 

What then is to be offered to the semor child that can be regarded 
as most suitable to his abilities and interests ? How can he be 
expected to develop his individuality along lines other than those 
which are regarded as best suited as a preliminary to secondary 
education ? In what direction are the interests of these children 
likely to lie, and what is the piobable nature of the occupation that 
they will immediately follow on leavmg the shelter of the school ? 

These young people will of course form the bulk of the general 
working population m farms, factories, workshops, etc , where 
individual skill is not particularly demanded, aiyl where, unhappily, 
the work is likely enough to hold little inspiration Each area in the 
country will have its own particular group of localised industries to 
consider, but the problem, in the main, is a general one And it is a 
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problem which must be solved in the semor school — a problem 
that IS made increasingly difficult by the particular and insistent, 
but the frequently non-educational, demands of the employer 

Life to-day is made up of toil and leisure, a leisure that is of 
increasing quantity — and these aspects present two problems of con- 
flicting interests as far as the school is concerned, though each has to 
be regarded as of great importance Piobably, leisuie time con- 
stitutes the greater problem, foi it is agreed that the happy use of 
leisuie, particulaily where enteitamment is not purchased, offers a 
greater contribution to contentment than any other consideration 

The problem of the senior school would seem to be, therefore, 
the training of young people who will receive a mimmum compul- 
sory post-primary education They must be prepared for a life — 
frequently presenting little of interest, and offering initiative and 
responsibility to but few , and with tins there is the vital need of 
offering to the pupils a background of some comfort and culture 
out of which may spring the desire foi hobbies, for continued 
education, and the wish to take part in the general life of the 
community 

To meet the first demand there is no suggestion of the imposition 
of forms of vocational training Rather is the wish behind endea- 
vour, to create pride in personal responsibility and pride of achieve- 
ment, be that achievement ever so small , to create mteiest in the 
larger ramifications of an individual task , to be concerned as an 
active unit in a larger integrated whole 

One of the most obvious methods of arriving at these ends is by 
the introduction of various forms of hand-craft and piactical work, 
where the ability “ to do ” is the straightforward means of expres- 
sion, for apart from the intrinsic merit of the work, there is the wide 
field of general culture associated with all crafts In this form 
of self-expression the learner becomes an individual — ^working at his 
own pace — to his own limit and standard of ability, the very nature 
of the work being such that it imposes the need to plan, prepare, 
execute, and complete a job, until the finished pioduct is there 
for visible recognition and assessment 

This leaning towards the cultivation of thought and expression by 
means of the hands in no way reduces the importance of expression 
by the more obvious methods — speech and writing Speech and 
writing are of paramount importance, but breadth of treatment in 
appreciation, and accuracy of expression in essentials, are of greater 
service to these senior children than intensity of pursuit English 
expression should be positively associated with all forms of training 
in the senior school, whether it be m the Enghsh lesson itself, or in 
the handicraft centre And it is only by constantly keeping this 
objective in mind that the great difficulty of English expiession can 
be overcome 

Mathematics can and should be utilitarian and practical in 
outlook, and every opportunity should be made to unburden the 
" tables ” of unneeded data Mathematics as an abstract study is 
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not wanted What the child needs to have is a thorough knowledge 
of those mathematical processes which are required to help him in 
his progress through life 

This association of school work vnth the life that the children 
have to lead should find expression in all subjects on the school 
time-table Their education will thus become to them a real, a 
living, and a helpful influence m then lives 

Interwoven into all these considerations is the question of the 
health of the child It has already been found that the aggregation 
of senior children into one unit has shown the extent to which 
physical weaknesses and illness have contributed to the retarding 
of educational progress, and the consequent great need for careful 
approach to this problem Games and physical training are of 
very great importance, and the realisation of the importance of 
daily physical training is an urgent need 

The senior school has within itself the means of attacking its 
problems with a singleness of purpose The children have the 
direct opportunity of taking their rightful part in the promotion of 
the welfare and development of the school, and of developing their 
individuality m conditions that are in every way natural 

The Selective Central School 
In the selective central schools — and there are two kinds, com- 
mercial and technical — a more clearly marked effort is made to 
equip the child with specific qualifications which will be of assist- 
ance to him in his after-school career The children are chosen 
from classified lists, and a more advanced foim of elementary 
general education is aimed at with a positive vocational “ bias ” 
There is a general average of mental attainment throughout, which 
is sufficiently high to make it possible to impose greater demands on 
the scholars 

In the technical schools, apait fiom the introduction to the 
practical work in centres and workshops, endeavoui is made 
to introduce the child to the atmosphere of the workshop, while 
in the commercial schools the inclusion of bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting and general commerce all help to fit the scholar for 
specific duties ahead The introduction of the child to a foreign 
language is general 

In areas where the selective central schools are found, a form of 
education has been established which has been speedily recognised 
and appreciated by employers and parents alike No attempt, of 
course, has been made to lessen the cultural influence and scope of 
education, but where it is appreaated that attendance beyond the 
age of 14 is voluntary, there is httle need to emphasise the worth 
and popularity of this form of organisation Xhe general standard 
of work, age for age, well approaches that reached m the secondary 
schools, and as a complete scheme of education m itself, offers many 
attractions, which are not available m secondary schools, where the 
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nature of the work is such that the studies undertaken die part of a 
continuous whole, which reaches its fulfilment in the university 
Each foim of organisation — ^the senior school and the selective 
central school — works under admmistrative difficulties , the one 
that the essential condition of the raising of the school-leaving 
age, as laid down in the Hadow Report, has not been implemented, 
the other that its success depends on the voluntary attendance of 
its pupils 

It is, therefoie, impossible to pass final judgment on either, 
for neither has had the opportunity of fulfilment, but it would seem 
that the stabilising of conditions by the administration would prove 
the need and worth of both of these forms of oiganisation, 

R H Ducf 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Future of the Senior and Central School 

Two Possible Destinies for Senior and Central Schools 

I T has been indicated that the present position of the Senior and 
Central Schools is that, although they have not achieved all that 
might have been expected in the first burst of enthusiasm which 
followed the onginal Hadow Report, the best of them have gone far 
towards fulfilling the hopes witii which they were launched upon 
their careers Their success has been due to the vision of adminis- 
tiators in planning the provision of facihties on a libeial basis and 
to the creative attitude of teachers who have experimented with new 
methods 

There always comes a time when the first impetus of a new move- 
ment seems to exhaust itself Often at this stage the idea which has 
infused the movement becomes encased in an institution or an 
organisation and so loses some of its vitality Soon there is danger 
lest the maintenance of the organisation or institution becomes the 
chief aim, instead of the propagation of the onginal idea This 
danger is to be found in educational institutions, as well as in 
others There is a i eal danger lest “ Hadow i eorganisation ’ ’ should 
come to mean a rigidly organised system of education, deviation 
from which is viewed as a sign of heresy There aie two possible 
futures awaiting the new Senior and Central Schools They may 
become static components of a static system of education which 
keeps the name of Hadowism, but which loses its spirit, or they 
may develop dynamically by a continuously critical application 
of the ideas basic m Hadowism 

It would appear likely that the Senior and Cential School will 
continue to develop, for some time at least, as a separate unit There 
does not appear to be much likelihood of such schools being con- 
sidered as Secondary m any real sense foi some considerable time 
The Selective Central School seems destined to follow the way of 
the older Highei Grade Schools and to be incorporated m the 
existing Secondary School system So long as employeis demand a 
certificate of some kind, and so long as the economic rewards of the 
possession of this certificate are of such magnitude, so long will 
Selective Central Schools be forced to prepare their pupils for these 
examinations And this means that their aims appioximate more 
and more closely to those of the existing Secondary Schools They 
may have served a useful purpose — ^for m many cases they set up 
standards of accommodation, equipment and staffing foi the 
Elementary Schools which exceeded anything 'pi eviously known 
But there is little doubt that they will be incorporated in the existing 
Secondary system in the course of time. 

368 
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It does not appear likely that the lemaimng Senior Schools will 
become recognised as part of the Secondary School system of the 
country — at least for some considerable time So long as standards 
of building, equipment and staffing ate inferioi m the Senioi 
Schools to what they aie in the Secondaiy Schools, any talk of the 
two kinds of schools being of the same natuie is futile What does 
the immediate future hold for the Senior School ^ 

The most important factor in its development will be the raising 
of the school-leaving age to 15, subject to exemptions m certain 
cases, in 1939 Apart from the fact that this Act will give to many 
children a longei school life, there is the great value it will have of 
entoicmg after ten yeais’ experience of Hadowism a critical and 
careful evaluation of the methods and curricula of existing Senioi 
Schools Theie is reason to hope that the action of authorities 
over the granting of exemptions ■will result in these being reduced to 
a minimum But be the exemptions few 01 be they many, they 
will cause the existence of a group at the top of the school which will 
fluctuate both m numbeis and ability The existence of such a 
group will raise problems which concern not only that group but 
the whole of the Senior School organisation It will be a good thing 
to find such a critical examination forced on the schools after ten 
years of Hadow reorganisation 

The need for this thorough examination of current organisation 
and method may result in developments of great value The 
tendency to over-emphasise the advantages of fine grading may be 
checked and tlie value of a more natural grouping may be dis- 
covered It is possible, too, that the careful study of the needs of 
the new group of schools may arouse m us a recognition of the 
scantiness of the knowledge we possess of child growth in general 
We are disposed to treat a child as if he were a collection of different 
children If he is sick, he is a pioblem for the physician , if back- 
ward, a problem for the teacher , if emotionally disturbed, one for 
the psychiatrist , and if he is a delinquent, the Probation Office! 
takes him in charge We do not always recognise that it is one and 
the same child mvohed We don’t know enough about the laws of 
growth of children , we don’t know the kind of environment which 
at various ages forms the best and most stimulating one for the 
child If the presence of the new age-group in the Senior Schools 
leads us to examine carefullv the needs of this group as part of the 
whole age-gioup, then very much benefit may accrue 

Bound up with this is the question of specialisation by teachers 
There is no doubt that a certain measuie of specialisation is both 
desiiable and beneficial But there is a need foi the child to be in 
groups where he is considered, not fiom the pomt of view of the 
mathematician, the scientist or the craftsman, but as a unit — as a 
child who IS experiencing the stress of “ childhood growing into 
man ” 

It IS clear that most authorities are going to make the granting of 
exemptions under the new Act the exception and not the rule 
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This Will mean an appreciable lengthening of the life of the average 
child in the Senior School More children will be able to complete 
the full three-year course The mcrease in school life will perhaps 
remove a little of the urgency to teach and will permit the child to 
learn The variable nature of the new group will make experiment 
with freer methods and less iigid time-tables essential, and the 
lesults may well affect the whole future of the Senior Schools 
Another movement which may have very widespread results is the 
possible development of Senior Schools as Community Centres for 
the areas which they serve Many of the new housing estates have 
had a new Senior School erected upon them And commonly 
theie is no provision made for communal activities, and there is no 
other building available for the purpose on the estate With 
its gymnasium, its hall and its craft rooms it can provide for 
leisure-time pursuits m the way of hobbies, the drama, music and 
physical training and debates The provision of a club room and 
of one or two rooms for use as Comimttee rooms would make the 
Senior School into an ideal Community Centre The school would 
benefit too There would be an added interest m it on the part of 
the local citizens , old scholars would return to it in increasing 
numbers , parents would meet in it for social and leisure-time 
activities The pioneering work which has been carried out in this 
direction in Nottingham and Cambridgeshire shows how valuable 
can be the development of the Semor and Central School in this 
direction 


The Training of Teachers 

The tiaining of the teachers for the new schools is a mattei which 
is receiving attention, but which presents points of difficulty The 
intending teacher is recruited from those who attend the existing 
Secondary Schools But it is argued that the Senior School curii- 
culum IS to differ fundamentally from that of existing Secondary 
Schools Can those who have been trained entirely through one 
curriculum make successful teachers of another ? If not, what is 
the remedy ? And if the teachers contmue to be trained mainly 
through the Secondary School cuiriculum, is there not a danger 
lest they should at heart despise any ability othei than that which 
leads to success in the sphere m which they have been trained ^ 
Can they genuinely embrace the new if they are trained exclusively 
on the old ? The Traming College authorities have a problem of 
difficulty confronting them in devising an adequate training course 
for the teacheis in the modern Semor Schools 


Senior and Central Schools as Alternative Secondary 
Schools , 

Although there does not seem to be any immediate likelihood of 
the inclusion of the Semor and Central Schools in the existing 
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Secondary School system, there does seem to be great possibilities 
of the development of such schools as a system of alternative Secon- 
dary Schools The lengthening of the school hfe, the development 
of communal activities, the consideration of method and curricula 
will all combine to make these schools full of vitality It may well 
be that then the old division between Eleraentaiy and Secondary will 
vanish in a new system of post-primary education in which existing 
Secondary Schools and existing Semor and Central Schools shall 
find a place as partners equal in status but differing in then peculiar 
qualities 

For it must always be remembered that Hadowism is not, nor 
can It ever be, the final word in educational organisation and adminis- 
tration Neither is it necessary for anyone to accept all the find- 
ings of the Hadow Committee To turn Hadowism into a dogmatic 
faith, with ai tides of belief, and with slogans to support it, would be 
to destroy all that was and is of value m it To be prepared to 
criticise Hadowism is not to proclaim it a failure All dogma needs 
criticism, and should receive it from the democratically minded 
person Educational dogma cannot be exempt from this general 
criticism Again, circumstances vary, children vary, innumerable 
factors vaiy, and because of these variations it is impossible to apply 
the basic principles of Hadowism in the same way under different 
circumstances Foi Senior Schools the essence of the Hadow 
Report is that the education they give shall be of a Secondary 
nature, rooted in the Primary system, but given through contact with 
practical activities as well as books This essential function can be 
carried out in a variety of ways, dependent upon the special cir- 
cumstances of each case It is as well to remember this, for there 
are not lacking signs of hardening of the conception of Hadowism 
So, too, the repetition of slogans will not solve the problems of the 
Senior and Central Schools “Transfer at ii plus,” “Secon- 
dary education for all,” and so on, requiie interpretation against 
a concrete background before they can We any real meaning 


The Problem of Leisure Time 
Reference has been made to communal activities and their rela- 
tionship to the work of the school It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that social changes demand coriesponding changes in 
educational administration and practice Unfortunately, theie is 
often a considerable time-lag, and educational change is unduly 
delayed It would seem that the present hiking and camping 
movement will constitute a defimte change m our social habits If 
so, it behoves the Senior Schools to take note of this and to consider 
Its effect upon the work of the schools The need for studies which 
will add interest to, and understanding of, the sights and sounds of 
the countryside is likely to be demanded Similarly other changes 
in leisure-time pursuits call for a changing conception of the educa- 
tional process 
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The Problem of Discipline 

There are other problems which the Senior School has still to 
solve The coming into the schools of the new age-group will raise 
one of these problems in a very acute form — the problem of the 
nature of discipline Generally speaking, there aie two schools of 
discipline The one demands obedience and holds that this is the 
essence of discipline, no matter what is the age of the pupil The 
other advocates “ freedom ” m the schools — and again apparently 
at all ages But is it not possible that diffeient ages desiie different 
Linds of discipline ? The young child may need a physically safe 
environment from which he can venture forth and to which he can 
return should circumstances prove too much for him In this 
physically sate environment he wants freedom to be active The 
adolescent may desire a more authoritaiian kind of discipline and the 
post-adolescent youth may desire self-government But this is a 
problem to which the answer is as yet unknown But it will raise 
Itself as the age of children in the Senior School uses And it 
should be clear that the solution to this problem has much to do with 
the evolution of a system of education appropriate to a demociatic 
community 

The Dual Purpose of Education in a Democracy 

The primary demand of all educationists must be for equality of 
educational opportunity for all But it must be remembered that 
equality of oppoitunity does not mean the same kind of education 
for all The idea that every child should go through the same 
education from the Nursery School to the University is not a demo- 
cratic one But democracy does demand an education based upon 
the mdividual needs of each child, and not upon the social and 
economic status of its parents In a democracy education has a dual 
purpose It has to tiain the child both for a vocation and also to 
equip him for intelligent and political life The Dictator has an 
easier task, for all the education he provides has a strictly vocational 
aim Beyond this the average citizen only needs military training 
m a wide sense 

It must be remembeied that by far the greater pioportion of the 
future citizens of the country will pass through the Senior and 
Central Schools, and m these schools they have to be trained for the 
dual task referred to above It is this fact that makes the right 
development of these schools a mattei of such vital interest 
They may easily detenorate into schools which have a purely 
“ vocational ” outlook, and by their neglect of their other function 
betray the trust reposed m them. They can, if all those concerned 
are willing to devote critical thought to their development, to con- 
duct carefully planned experiments and to keep clear the vision of 
their function m soaety, lesult m the productibn of an educated 
democratic society 


H G Stead 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Reorganisation of Elementary Education in Counties 

Differences Present Position 

T he present time seems to be appropriate to leview the progress 
made m the reorganisation of elementary education and to 
restate the principles upon which it is based 

Some steps had already been taken, long before the publication of 
the Hadow Report, to provide separate buildings and a special 
connection for pupils over the age of ii in public elementary 
schools, but no special effort had been made to justify these measures 
upon any sound or permanent educational philosophy The issue 
of the Hadow Report supplied both the philosophy and gave an 
impetus to the “ reorganisation ” of elementary education in accord- 
ance with It 

No doubt for a time “ reorganisation ” meant simply a “re- 
shuffling ” of pupils on an age basis, but without the necessary 
and desirable mateiial foundations In some areas this kind of 
reorganisation was immediately possible and was cairied out, and it 
accounts m some measure for the advanced position claimed by 
some education authorities ’■ 

Obviously, however, this was not what was intended by the frameis 
of the Hadow Report, who wished to see “ reoiganisation ” carried 
out m buildings appropriate to the new idea in education, and they 
Were right, for the provision of suitable buildings is the necessary 
perquisite of sound reorganisation 
The years following the proposals to carry out this reorganisation 
of elementary education were not fortunate for the enterpiise 
Hardly had education authorities begun to make their plans and 
to begin their building schemes when the years of financial string- 
ency were upon them and a disastrous delay occurred ovei the years 
i93t“3S Some authorities did indeed go on with their building 
schemes and reaped the leward of low building costs (and also, low 
grant returns on their outlay from the Boaid of Education, whose 
grants were suddenly, and in the opinion of many, unjustifiably cut 
from 50 per cent to 20 per cent ) 

Admimstrative Difficulties affecting Reorganisation 
However, in 1935, grants on the basis of 50 per cent of the cost to 
local education authoiities were restored and great progress has 
been made m the provision of new buildings for “ senioi ” schools 
That reorganisation has not gone further than it has done up to 
date IS due partly to the difficulties m gettmg the administrative 
^ See Board of Education List 49, issued 1937 
373 
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machinery — ^halted m 1931 — moving efficiently again , paitly to 
the fact that the four “ dead ” years brought with them arrears of 
necessary building which might have been overcome if no “ halt ” 
m the provision of new schools had occurred from 1931-35 and m 
previous years , partly also to the difficulties with which education 
authorities were faced due to population “ shift ” on a laige scale 
New housing schemes had made many existing schools redundant 
and obliged education authoiities to provide others All of this was 
quite apart from the necessity to provide the new type of senior 
schools The incidence of difficulties of this kind fell with con- 
siderable weight upon urban and rural authorities and, additionally, 
so far as rural authorities were concerned, there was the added 
distraction of a general decline in lural population 

In spite of these formidable obstacles, however, reorganisation 
has gone on Indeed, with the passing of the new Education Act 
in 1936, an added impetus (and, new difficulties) has been given to 
educational progress, and denominational bodies aiding the 
“ supply ” of educational facilities have been offered financial aid to 
enable them to march forward with the statutory authorities most 
concerned 

Factors to be Considered 

So far as the reorganisation of schools m the county and more 
rural districts is concerned there aie many factors, making for 
difficulty and delay, which are moie common and more obstructive 
than they are in urban areas 

Attitude of Denominations 

Among these may be mentioned the attitude of denominational 
bodies and religious opinion generally In spite of the years which 
have elapsed since the disputes which accompanied the passing of 
the Education Act of 1902, memories of these disputes are still 
active in many ruial areas They make reorganisation difficult, 
and the Act of 1936 has, m some quarters, not done much to remove 
them In the more remote areas, and especially m the North, the 
valleys are areas of pronounced sectarian sentiment and passive, 
if not active, opposition is nearly always to be expected So long 
as It is necessary to secure the goodwill and approval of the individual 
bodies of managers to schemes of reorganisation, delay and discord 
are likely to occur and the true interests of the child are submerged 
beneath the acrid clouds of past controversies Happily, however. 
It is becoming possible to make “ gentlemen’s agreements ” with 
religious bodies and to carry through schemes of reorganisation 
on the principle of definmg areas of reorganisation in which a 
religious body has a predoimnant mterest and leaving that body to 
carry out reorganisation subject to the general approval of the 
education authority and the Board of Education There is some 
danger that m these cases the faalities which could be offered by the 
education authority may not be available on schemes promoted by 
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the denominational body, and here, of course, the child suffers 
The pi ovisions of the Education Act of 1936 do much to remove 
this disability But even so it is still open for sectarian opinion to 
be so obstructive as to prevent a reasonable solution to purely 
educational problems and, m effect, to prevent leorgamsation of 
existing schools 

It seems more than a little ridiculous that, at this date m the world’s 
history, sectarian opinion cannot yet agree upon a common fund of 
religious principle m which the instiuction of the child might pro- 
ceed The position is, of course, one of some dangei to religion 
generally 


The Attitude of Parents and Managing Bodies 
There is also the altitude of parents It is, on all grounds, 
desirable to carry the goodwill and appreaation of parents towaids 
schemes of leorgamsation This attitude invariably becomes 
favouiable after a short expeiience of the benefits of the bettei and 
moie appropiiate education which a senior school affords , but m 
the initial stage opposition of paients is sometimes invoked in 
opposition to proposals of the local education authoiities by those 
who oppose them on other and less justifiable grounds 

Sometimes effective and reasonable determination by the Board 
of Education is prevented by the existence of statutoiy obstacles 

Transport and Weathei Meals and Clothes 
The viewpoint of the parent in these cases is very understandable 
There is the anxiety of a journey for the child, by omnibus, by cycle, 
or by walking on the highroads Theie is anxiety as to the weather 
conditions Wet clothes and boots mean colds and chills, if 
nothing worse There is anxiety about food and, perhaps less 
reasonably, there is a leluctance to “ lose ” the child from early 
morning to five or six o’clock m the evening All of these fears are 
natural and reasonable and the education authority must do all m its 
power to remove them or minimise their incidence Thus it is 
unieasonable to “ reorganise ” on the basis of too-long journeys foi 
the child A maximum radius for schemes in rural districts would 
seem to be about five miles It will be objected that if this were 
done in every case the necessary number of senior pupils could not 
be got together But it has always seemed more reasonable not to 
be rigid in these matteis and to weigh first the question of fatigue of 
tiavel Adequate provision for drying clothes must be made and 
there seems still to be a considerable field for ingenuity m pioviding 
this An essential of all schemes is the provision of a school kitchen 
where hot drinks and a hot midday meal can be provided at reason- 
able cost The cp-operation of school gardens and agricultural 
stations, which may be owned by the education authority, and the 
domestic instruction side of the school, woik wonders in the reduc- 
tion of costs per meal Perhaps one of the most mteiesting features 
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of the reotganised school is the social and instructional possibilities 
of the school kitchen and the co-operation it invites 

Village Status and the Countryside 

A more difficult matter is the objection, so often raised against 
reorganisation in more rural districts, that the loss of senior pupils 
from the village school, to be transported to a senior school in some 
other more central point, is to lower the status of the village The 
townsman can only realise with difficulty the activities of the village 
(often far greater than is commonly supposed) and the intense patriot- 
ism of the village umt, and its jealousy of neighbouring villages 
It is, as a rule, a healthy sentiment The “ reduction ” of the village 
school to a umt providing for the education of its pupils to the age 
of II years only is always resented, and it is difficult to put foiward 
the suggestion that the new senior school for the district, as distinct 
from the village, is a reasonable and desirable thing In time, and if 
the “ direction ” and development of the senior school is in wise 
hands, the school can become the focal point of its district and the 
hub of Its activities. In functioning in this way, it tends to break 
down petty parochialism in favour of a district loyalty Commonly, 
the real difficulty is the possible loss of the schoolmaster who can be 
so important a factor in village life It is therefore desirable, when- 
ever there is a reasonable chance of doing so, to retain the school- 
master m the village community 

Building Costs 

Finally, it is not sufficiently recognised that those local education 
authorities who must, by reason of the nature of their territory and 
Its “ spread ” of population, build premises in areas remote from 
towns are likely to have to face higher building costs It is common 
to assess costs by so many pounds per school place provided. Clearly 
the lural authority must pay more pei school place than an uiban 
authority, if it is to build and provide upon the same scale as the 
urban authority Too often, perhaps because of this, it is assumed 
that provision on some less or inferior scale should be the rule for 
rural childien To countenance tlus duality of provision is not 
reasonable, bearing in mind the sound quality of rural human stock 
and the delightful character of the rural child 

Reorganisation Schemes 
Types of Schemes 

Reorganisation schemes aie preferably based upon a unit of 320 
semor pupils, who enter the school in blocks of 80 (a classes) per yeai 
and who traverse a “ four-year ” course. This is comparatively 
easy to do in areas where sufficient pupils live within a reasonably 
short distance Few county areas can solve their leorganisation 
problems so comfortably Much depends upon the character of the 
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deal with matters relating to the co-ordmation of teaching methods, 
sports, exhibitions, open davs, the curricula of the several schools, 
and so forth 

Position of the Senior School in the Educational System 

It IS rathei early yet to assess the real effect of the principles of 
Hadow reorganisation upon the educational system in England 
That It has enlivened and brightened the elementary schools is 
understandable and it is clear rhat its possibilities aie endless 

"What is not yet clear is the lelationship of the senior school to 
adult education, and to the secondary school Clearly in rural 
districts the senior school is likely to become the educational centre 
for adult work The “ Village College ” ideal of the Cambridge- 
shire Local Education Authority is peihaps the best example of the 
relations which can be built up between the senior school and the 
educational needs of the adult population of the reorganisation area 
It IS a common feature of such schools in rural districts Their new 
and spacious accommodation particularly the workshop, the halls 
(with stages) and gymnasiums, offer facilities to the community 
which the commumty is not slow to appreciate The local Young 
Farmers’ Club establishes its headquaiters at the school , the local 
Dramatic Society uses the hall and stage , the development of the 
Keep Fit movement locally centres round the use of the school 
gymnasium In one area, schools discarded, or becoming redund- 
ant because of reorganisation, are being refitted and converted into 
gymnasiums for general use All goes to show that reorganisation 
is affecting the commumty at large just as much as it has affected the 
general structuie of elementary education 

The relationship to secondary schools is at present obscured To 
a considerable body of educational opimon it seems that ii years 
18 too early to m^e an effective or reasonable selection of those 
pupils who are deemed to be best smted to the moie academic in- 
struction of the secondary schools It is argued that it might be 
moie reasonable for the whole group of pupils of ii years to go 
through the semor schools and for a selection to be made at, say, 
13 years, of those deemed likely to benefit most fiom the cumculum 
of the secondary schools To this kind of opinion, it seems that 
the eaily years at a secondary school are not likely to be much 
diffeient, so fai as the pupil is concerned, from his experiences in 
a senior school, and that, m fact, theie is overlapping of a costly 
kind 

Be this as it may, it is clear that the relationships between senior 
and secondary schools still await clearei definition 

H M Spink 



CHAPTER NINE 

The Rural Senior School 


Introduction 

^T^HE Rural Senior School means many things to many people 
-L In most ruial areas it is known, if known at all, only through 
Board of Education publications, or through reports which have 
penetrated from other areas wheie senioi schools have been estab- 
lished Actually, on March 31st, 1937, there were fourteen pre- 
dominantly rural counties which had yet to open their fiist school 
of this kind In other counties, the senior school has established 
Itself sufficiently firmly to be regarded as a new feature which has 
come to stay Among those who know senior schools and those 
who do not, opinion varies between the extremes of profound mis- 
trust and the conviction that they have already estabhshed a claim 
to be the salvation of the countryside The rural senior school 
IS still, m fact, in tlie process of cieation, and at present it eludes 
any attempt to give a very precise account of it 
The idea of the senior school was not a sudden growth Had it 
been so, it may be safely predicted that it would nevei have borne 
fruit It grew out of the educational system no less inevitably 
than the secondary school, and the fact that it is already permissible 
to talk of the rural senior school as a distinctive type is significant 
of the growth that is continuing The little village school of to- 
day IS a link with the times when compulsory elementary education 
was in Its infancy Schools were built in fact, if not always in 
theory, for what were known as the “ 3 R’s,” that is, reading, writing 
and arithmetic This was a modest piogramme, and the buildings 
placed on sites of a small fraction of an acre were on a coiiespond- 
mgly modest scale There had to be classiooms, a blackboard, 
desks and the materials for reading, and pen, pencil and paper, or 
more often slates This cuiriculum was carried out with a thorough- 
ness to which many will testify and with a formality which bore 
little relation to the spontaneous interests of the pupil Thus the 
facilities were adequate to the aim and the aim was achieved In 
piocess of time, the zeal which had established compulsory educa- 
tion demanded more compulsory education, or, in othei words, a 
longer school life With what must have seemed to some the 
extremest caution, the school-leaving age was raised step by step 
with exemption, and finally without exemption, until, in 1922, it 
reached the age of 14, which is the rule to-day A study of the 
history of this change shows that meanwhile education was gradu- 
ally being humamsea and brought into closer relation with every- 
day life The improvements, however, m the length and quality 
of elementary education were accompanied by no coriespondmg 
379 
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improvement m the faciUties afforded by school premises, an 
omission which was particulaily conspicuous in the lural areas 
The cuinculum was consequently losing its proportion It is 
well to confine education to the " three R’s ” when there is no time 
to teach any more When, however, the time exists for a more 
varied course, it becomes a calamity it the extension can proceed 
only in the direction of more study of books 

Official Recognition of Practical Instruction 
A sense of this ultimately found expression in the ig 18 Act when, 
for the first time, it became the duty of local education authoiities 
to arrange practical instruction for the older children The Act 
stated that this might be done by means of “ central schools, 
central or special classes, or otherwise ” Authorities inclined 
naturally in the first instance to the most economical provision, which 
was that of centres Rooms for the teaching of domestic subjects 
and woodwork weie established at schools situated at natural centres 
of commimicalion, and children travelled in from the surrounding 
districts for a mornmg or afternoon’s instruction in these subjects 
The arrangement had many disadvantages, chief among which were 
that the pupils took one form of mstiuction in one school and one 
in another, with the result that the practical work became sharply 
differentiated from the remainder of the curriculum, and the village 
child, preferiing these subjects to those which were taught in his 
own school, began to look elsewhere than to his school for the most 
enjoyable part of his school life Fortunately, before the centre 
system was anything like fully established, the Consultative Com- 
mittee issued in 1926 the famous Hadow Report The Board of 
Education, treating this report with more courtesy and promptitude 
than are sometimes accorded the deliberations of a departmental 
committee, followed up the report in 1928 with their educational 
pamphlet The New Prospect, which expressed their adoption of 
the main recommendations of the Hadow Report as their official 
policy Henceforwaid, older children were to attend the centres 
not merely for practical work, but for all their instruction, and 
practical work was to be not merely isolated instruction in wood- 
work and domestic subjects, but a varied scheme of piactical ciafts 
which should be correlated with the lest of the curriculum and 
might occupy up to about half the children’s time at school 

Influence of the “ Suggestions ” ^ 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the advice to build senior schools 
was not immediately accompanied by a revision of the Building 
Regulations Perhaps, from another point of view, it was fortunate, 
since the new regulations or “ Suggestions,” as they were called, 
issued in 1936, proposed such an advance in standards of accom- 
modation, that their pubhcation at an earlier date might have pre- 

1 See Year Book of Education, 1938, pages 11-15 
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judicecl on economic giounds the whole conception of senioj 
schools at the outset As it happened, on the publication of The 
New Prospect^ certain county authoiities immediately set to work 
to provide new senior schools on the more modest scale which 
then seemed appropriate Schools built at that time generally 
consisted of the customary classrooms, with the addition of an 
assembly hall and special rooms for woodwork, domestic subjects, 
science, and occasionally one larger room for crafts The 
“ Suggestions ” undoubtedly reflected the experience gained in these 
schools, and it is not surprising that the growth in understanding 
of the potentialities of the senior school was followed by a growth 
in the accommodation regarded as essential Few schools have as 
yet been erected in accordance -with the new standards, and a study 
of the senior school of to-day must, therefore, be m the main a 
consideration of the development which took place between 1926 
and 1936 

Significance of Transfer at 11 Plus 
It must not be supposed that the senioi school came about 
entirely owing to a recognition of the need for practical instruction 
Nor was it a ruling consideration that it was less expensive to 
provide the new facilities at a few schools centrally placed than in 
every little village The Hadow Report rightly emphasised the 
fundamental value to a child in taking him away at about the age 
of II years from the associations to which he had become accus- 
tomed as a junior, and giving him a fresh start in new surroundings 
simultaneously with the physical and psychological changes of 
adolescence It followed that with his new growth it was healthy 
that he should be given an opportumtyof pitting his strength against, 
and sharing interests with, numbers of boys and giils of his own age 
This concentration of numbers had othei incidental, but none the 
less important, advantages, m that it peimitted of classification ac- 
cording to aptitude and ability and the employment of sufficient 
staff to ensure that specialists could be available to meet the needs 
of a broadening curriculum 

Some Difficulties of Reorganisation 
In the early days of reorganisation the pathetic plea was often 
heard that the senior school was no doubt a godsend to the towns, but 
that those who framed the proposals could have no understanding of 
the countryside Genuinely anxious parents attended meetings 
called by the education authorities and asked how they could be 
expected to submit to a system which required that then children 
should rise at an unnaturally early hour, walk through the ram to 
meet the school conveyance, arrive at school wet, subsist all day on 
sandwiches, run wild during the interval between morning and 
afternoon sessions, incur the contempt of their supenor town-bred 
cousins and come home late at night tired out There were 
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whispeis, too, of the demoiahsing and dangeious conditions which 
must accompany any form of conveyance and of the corroding 
effect of contact wiA children from olhei and more prosperous 
districts, which would make their own children discontented with 
their lot These difficulties have nearly all been successfully braved 
or met The senior school may open in the morning a little latei 
than the village schools, the routes of conveyances can be adjusted 
to reduce distances walked, drying-rooms can be provided to deal 
with the problem of wet clothes, canteens can be organised to 
piovide a satisfactory two-course meal for the sum of 3d , children 
can be lestrained durmg the midday meal from exposing themselves 
to physical and moral dangers in the large villages or small country 
towns wheie the senior schools may be situated, and finally, ex- 
perience has shown that with careful management of the con- 
veyance time-table children can arrive home at practically the same 
hour as was customary when they attended their village school 
Two difficulties remamed Education authorities were accused of 
urbamsmg the country child This problem is on the way to 
solution Arough the adaptation of the curriculum to the circum- 
stances of country life They were accused also of bieahng up 
village community life and providing nothing in its place Much 
remains to be done to mitigate the loss of village community spirit, 
even though that loss has only been affected to a minor extent by 
the new school organisation 

Social Influence of Senior Schools on Rural Life 
The concern expressed for the preservation of the country 
child’s interest in country surroundings goes deeper than any 
concern for mere book learning as understood by the countryman 
It touches his unconscious faith in the poetry of life, the tradition 
of hia forefathers and his hopes for Ae future It is, therefore, the 
cardinal consideration which a rural education authority ignores 
only at its peril It is unnecessary to dwell on the deficiencies of 
the little self-contained village school its poverty of numbers and, 
therefore, of the impulse of competition , the restriction in number 
and qualifications of teachers, dependent on the smallness of the 
school , of the age and defectiveness of many of the buildings, and 
the general narrowness of horizon which has allowed the school 
to remam what it was while life has gone on in the towns and pro- 
vided new opportunities proper to a progressive life The senior 
school must obviously mark a new and glorious beginning for many 
young adolescents oAerwise destined to listen within the same 
walls and sometimes to Ae same teacher whom they have known 
from the age of 5 The temptation is not to inquire whether 
reorganisation is desirable m Ae country districts, but positively to 
state, too, that valuable as Ae senioi school may be in the towns. 
It IS still more valuable in the rural areas The tmth is that it is 
valuable in so far as Ae extension of educational facilities takes 
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account of the conditions of country life, and with this proviso 
It may be that the decadence of country districts, which so many 
allege and deplore, may be met and turned into rejuvenation by 
the help of the very agency of the senior school which is regarded 
by some with such mistrust 


Special Needs of Rural Senior Schools 
The first need of the rural senioi school is land Town schools 
requiie land for playing-fields and to some extent for school gardens 
For ruial schools it is essential, not m order to produce of necessity 
tillers of the land, but because the child has been bred amidst 
associations of the land, and it is axiomatic that good teaching must 
be related to conditions with which the childien are familiai 
The Suggestions for Planning of Elementary Schools, published in 
1936, state that for a school of 320 pupils it is desirable that the 
school site, including land for playing-fields, school garden and 
rural science instruction, should be eight or nine acres Some 
enlightened authorities have regarded this area as insufficient, 
and have procured sites of an area up to thirteen to fifteen acres 
The land is the cential theme of the curriculum Science is 1 elated 
to the school garden through a study of soils, air and water, and 
all the conditions of plant growth The woodwork and metalwork 
instruction serves a practical purpose in piovidmg the tool shed, 
greenhouses and frames, and helping to carry out the numerous 
odd jobs which are necessary in a school garden Exercise in 
arithmetic is involved in the problems of practical instruction, and 
even the more literary subjects of the curriculum can be lent 
significance by giving them a homely reference For the girls, the 
emphasis is more on home-making, through the study of cooking, 
housewifery, laundrywork and other domestic crafts, but the good 
countrywife has to be adaptable, and the girls aie lightly not ex- 
cluded from contact with the practical activities of the boys While 
this conception of a ruial senior school is no longer lare, some 
authorities have gone further by arianging instruction in what is 
known as rural science This may consist of a study of the scien- 
tific principles undeilying poultry work and daiiywork A small 
number of birds are kept, and while the pupil is learning how they 
can be a piofitable adjunct to a cottage or farm, he or she learns 
also a respect for science as an addition to country lore Dairy- 
work is also undeitaken, but probably with less success, since the 
enthusiasm of the pupils, which extends to looking after poultry 
during the holiday, is not sufficient to solve the piactical problems 
of keeping cattle Nevertheless, much of value is learnt, both of 
theory and practice, in regard to cleanliness of millc, and the course 
IS generally illustrated by visits to farms Schools are to be found 
where beekeeping is a flourishing subject, and where special experi- 
ments are carried out m agricultural science to help elucidate 
problems of manures, grass and crops The object thioughout is 
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to make the instruction vivid by using the interests of the pupils’ 
daily life 

It needs little imagination to foresee the easy step fiom the enjoy- 
ment of these rural activities to the enrolment of children as mem- 
bers of young farmers’ clubs, and to the establishment of a connec- 
tion between the rural senior schools and agricultural colleges and 
farm institutes 


The Aims of Rural Science 
Pioneers of rural science have run the risk of being ridiculed 
by the practical countryman What is the use of school gaidening 
when a boy can learn all that a country boy needs to know in his 
garden at home ^ It would not be very tactful to leply that paiental 
knowledge may not be the sum of all wisdom, and indeed this would 
not be a complete answer The primaiy aim of school gaidening 
is to teach underlying scientific principles, and whereas a failure in a 
vegetable crop at home may be regarded as a calamity, it is possible 
that at school it may be the starting-point of a valuable train of 
scientific inquiry With the introduction of poultry and daiiywork 
education authorities have wisely been more cautious A good 
head teacher might perhaps be relied upon to hold his own as a 
school gardener, but it would ordinarily be asking too much to 
expect him to manage hvestock with a carefiee mind under the 
critical eye of the farmer Consequently the schools have generally 
made use of the poultry and dairy experts on the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Committee 'This arrangement has satisfied public opinion, 
but has exposed education committees to criticism from another 
direction If the teacher fresh from college cannot immediately 
adapt himself to the purposes of his headmaster, how can good 
results come from young men and women who may be expert 
technicians but have never previously attempted to understand the 
aims and methods of the elementary school ? Head teachers 
generously allow that these visiting experts may be excellently 
qualified to advise the farming commumty — to further, in fact, the 
aims of an agricultural committee, but they lack a full understanding 
of a type of education which is directed towards the geneial develop- 
ment of the pupil, irrespective of what occupation he may eventually 
adopt The ideal teacher of lural science is obviously one who 
combines an understanding of school aims with sufficient technical 
abilities to inspire confidence in the rural parent Such a paragon, 
however, is rare, and training colleges and education authoiities 
have recently turned their attention towards supplying the defi- 
ciency The adaptabihty of the colleges is admirable, and nothing 
but good can result from the efforts which they are making to train 
teachers in a more realistic outlook on their work Some education 
authorities have tried the experiment of sendpig selected teachers 
to courses of three months’ duration at an agricultural college It 
18 essential that such courses, carried out with the help of the college 
staff, should be under the direction of someone who is familiar with 
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the school point of view With this safeguaid the general aim of 
the woik IS not lost, while the teacheis come into contact with the 
routine of farm life and practical faimmg pioblems to a degree 
which ma} not be of immediate teaching value, but which cannot 
fail to give them a deeper understanding ot the background of their 
pupils’ daily lives 

Some agiicultuiists, still rathei suspicious of the practical 
abilities of the teacher turned technical expert, would like to see at 
work in the schools the young man or woman who has started with a 
qualification m agncultuie and has subsequently learnt something of 
the mysteries of teaching The aim of producing the combination 
of teacher and expert is, however, the same m each case, and the 
peimanent solution lies in the training college Oppoitunities, 
however, should always exist tor short courses for serving teacheis, 
both to satisfy an interest which may have developed after the 
student stage, and to refresh those teacheis already engaged in lural 
science, whose teaching may have lost leality thiough lack of con- 
tact with the piactical pioblems with which then science is con- 
ceined Contact, also, between the schools and the staff of the 
agricultural committee will no doubt always remain of value for 
the solution of piactical difficulties involving expeit technical 
knowledge 

Is the Cost of Reorganisation Justifiable * 

The inci easing attention paid to lural activities has already 
paitially allayed the suspicions with which senior schools have been 
regal ded m agricultural areas It has nevertheless been observed 
that the school premises have exemplified increasingly liberal 
standards of accommodation, and fears are expressed that the ulti- 
mate cost of leorganisation will be more than the public can bear 
While making due allowance foi the Englishman’s, and particulaily 
the countiyman’s, traditional right to grumble, theie is no doubt 
that the first modest conception of a senior school has expanded 
very considerably The critic is, however, on less sure giound 
when at the same time he urges that the curriculum should be more 
practical, since it is the practical work which is mainly responsible 
foi the increased accommodation A small woodwork room may 
have been sufficient when the syllabus consisted laigely of making 
relatively small models To-day, not only must the woodwork 
loom be large enough to serve the practicd needs of the outdoor 
activities, but there must be facilities for metalwork as well The 
girls must have a domestic subjects loom capable of taking not 
merely coal ranges, but of making proper use of the gas and electiic 
sei vices which are reaching the ruial areas They must have a 
large room, also, foi needlecraft which has got beyond the stage 
which can be managSd satisfactoidy in the classroom desk and has 
developed into dressmaking There must be large looms for other 
crafts, such as bookbinding, printing or pottery, and any other 

13 
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activity which may be lelated to a local industry Practical work 
requires space, and in proportion as this side of the curriculum 
has giown, school premises have giown too Yet it would be a 
very blind enthusiast who did not sometimes wonder whether this 
spacious accommodation, often the most impressive of a whole 
neighbourhood, was thoroughly justified The answer might be 
that if the schools served the children alone, the scale of accommo- 
dation should be reduced Fortunately, however, this answei 
need not be given, since the schools seem destined to fulfil a need 
which IS daily becoming more obvious with the changing of village 
life 

Will Senior Schools accelerate Break-up of Rural Life ? 

Critics of the centralised system of schools say that the village 
as a social unit is alieady breaking up, and that the coming of the 
senioi school will accelerate the piocess They do not say whether 
the retention of the self-contained village school will retaid the 
present tendency That parish boundaiies have lost a great deal 
of then meaning is obvious Foi shopping, for entertainment 
and for employment, the inhabitants look less and less to the village 
and more and moie to the neaiest town The causes might make 
an inteiesting subject of sociological study, but among them would 
undoubtedly be reckoned the extension of transport facilities and 
general economic considerations It might be argued that any 
extension of the individual’s horizon has a value which moie than 
counterbalances the loss of the traditional blessings of village life 
There would be many, however, who would hold the opposite 
view, and it is not necessary to debate this question, since the 
pertinent fact is that the village is no longei, and cannot become 
again, the self-sufficient community that it once used to be The 
contention that the senior school accelerates the change is based on 
the belief that the oldei boys and girls will become accustomed to 
spending most of then days outside their villages, rubbing shoulders 
with boys and girls with different tastes and expeiiences, and will 
be no longer content as they giow up to return to the limitations 
of then village life On the other hand, while the senior children 
are away developing new interests outside the village, all the 
activities which used to depend on their presence will cease Sports, 
dramatic productions, fetes and so on, must pioceed without a 
section of the community or not at all Yet, however deplorable 
these results might seem, the solution does not appear to lie m 
opposing to the general weakening of village self-sufficiency which 
It is complained is already going on the static policy of allowing 
the educational facilities to remain as they are, the pioduct of the 
past, and inferior to the opportunities in the town The geneial 
tendencies cannot be reversed, but they can be guided 

Enough has been said of the concern of education authorities 
to deepen the childien’s mterests in country surroundings by 
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ai ranging a curriculum related to the land The social life of the 
village IS in a state of transition, that of the senioi school has scarcely- 
begun At present the school is a hollow shell until about nine 
o’clock in the morning, when conveyances diaw up at the gate and 
it comes to life At about four o’clock in the afternoon the con- 
veyances again appear and the emptiness of the school recurs 
The empty hours are relieved by an occasional evening class, 
but only one or two rooms will be lighted up, and the school will 
piesent a far from attractive appearance Meamvhile, one wonders 
what IS happening to those village tiuants who aie supposed to 
seek urban amusements In the small market town one may be 
suie that, even though these amusements may be harmless, they do 
not evemplify a wise use of leisure There seems, in fact, to be a 
waste — a waste of time and a waste of the school 


The Senior School as a Social Centre 
Section 86 of the Education Act, 1918, empowered education 
authorities to malce arrangements to supply or maintain or aid 
" centres and equipment for physical training ” and “ othei facilities 
for social and physical training m the day or evening ” This power 
was in respect of children or older persons attending an educational 
institution The Physital Training and Recreation Act extends 
the powers to include persons of any age, whether attending an 
educational institution or not It is significant that while Section 86 
of the Education Act may have been obseived by a few particulaily 
interested individuals, it has passed unnoticed by the majority 
of administrators until brought into prominence by its 1 elation 
to the Physical Training and Recreation Act, which provides the 
natural sequel to it In the developments of the future the senior 
school must not invariably suffer the depiedations of the school 
conveyance at about four o’clock The conveyance must sometimes 
call at a later hour, or it must take only a section of the children, 
the remainder staying on for some social occasion The school 
has playing-fields, a hall, a cinema projector, a gymnasium and a 
canteen Use can, and should, be made of these, not only in school 
hours, but out of school hours, and not only by the pupils of the 
schools, but by elder brothers and sisteis, and even by the parents 
If necessary, the school must be extended for this purpose In so 
fai as the village is ceasing to be a centre for the profitable use of 
leisuie, the senior school must take its place, and the parents may 
then cease to regard the commodious school buildings as an alien 
structure of which some of them are even a little afraid, but as of 
accommodation provided by themselves thiough the lates for 
themselves This development depends on an imagination and 
human understanding of what a profitable occupation may be 
For education authorities which have been wont to regard anything 
but a specific course of study as frivolous, the change may be 
difficult to conceive Nevertheless, lecent legislation cleaily 
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recognises the propriety of an expendituie of public money on the 
stimulation of a healthy and tiuly lecieative use of leisure, and the 
responsibility foi deciding -whether anything 01 nothing is to be 
done to this end has been placed upon local government bodies 
Some education authorities, for instance the County of Cambridge, 
if one may judge from reports of its village colleges, have already 
recognised their responsibility in this direction 

Conclusion 

The leason why the rural senior school has had such a mixed 
reception is because it brmgs about a change which at first sight is 
revolutionaiy, and levolution, which is never congenial to the 
national temperament, is particularly unwelcome in country dis- 
tricts At second sight the change is not revolutionary It has 
grown out of the past, is changing in the present, and will no 
doubt be modified in the futuie as the natuial accompaniment of 
other changes It there is one fact which is more conspicuous 
than another in its short history, it is surely the extent to which 
the rural senior school has developed m accord with the instinctive 
wisdom of public opinion The country will have nothing of the 
senior school built to an urban pattern, and the country is light 
Where, however, the authorities have lent an ear to local opinion, 
the first shock of apprehension has changed to cautious approval, 
and eventually even to the enthusiasm such as that manifest m the 
letter from a body of managers of a village school on the border of a 
reorganised district, who wiote to the County Education Committee 
as follows 

“ I am to inform you that the Managers consider the children 
will greatly benefit by attending a senior school The Managers 
heartily welcomed the Scheme, and decided to apply for the 

admission of children over ii years to the senior school 

when completed ” 


R N Armeelt 



PART SIX 


The Education of Females in British India 
CHAPTER ONE 

Introductory Survey 
The Fact of Past Neglect 

T he chapters in this section have been written from different 
aspects of the same subject, and by men and women with 
varying experiences , but there is complete unanimity among them 
in stressing not only the vital importance of girls’ education in India, 
but also the depressing consequences which have resulted fiom giave 
neglect 

This sad tradition of neglect has its roots deep in the past 
Mr Paranjpe has pointed out that the educational needs of giils were 
not even iscussed by the British authoiities until many years aftei 
definite measures had been taken for the education of boys , but 
there is some foice in his contention that hasty action at that time 
would have piovoked strenuous opposition and that future prospects 
might have thereby been jeopardised The safei, and certainly the 
easier, course was therefore adopted of postponing widespread action 
until public conscience had been aioused and until there had aiisen 
a clear demand by the Indian public for a rapid advance 
Such few efforts as were then made were due to far-sighted officials 
such as Mr JED Bethune, but mainly to Christian missionary 
societies The progress of the latter, howevei, was often embar- 
rassed by the fear among patents, not without justtfication, that con- 
version to Christianity was the mam objective Mr Paianjpe has 
also told the touching story of how a few biave-hearted Indians of 
lowly status and meagre resources spent their little all in maintaining 
schools for gills The story of those eaily institutions, and the 
success which some of them have achieved, provoke the thought 
that even in those days gi eater courage would have been the wiser 
course In any case, those schools which braved the stoim are 
now rich in the heritage of deep-rooted traditions and of past 
achievements 

But there can be little excuse for the neglect of the last fifty years, 
during which time active opposition was turning into passive apathy , 
and still less excuse is there foi the neglect of the last ten years at a 
time when widespread interest has been replacing passive apathy 
And so It IS that, with the passing of each year, the giave disparity 
between boys’ and girls’ education and m the financial support which 
each receives, ever tends to widen 
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The Results of Neglect 

The diiect results of neglect are revealed bv the figures There 
are more than four times as many boys as girls at schools , and, what 
IS moie serious, the disparity becomes greater as the educational 
ladder is ascended In 1935-6, approximately 65,000 boys passed 
Matriculation or equivalent examinations, as against 4,500 giils , 
and nearly 12,000 males graduated in arts and science, as against 
500 females 

The indirect results, howevei, aie even more distressing It is a 
platitude, though often forgotten, that education is largely depen- 
dent on the home m any country, but especially so in India where the 
position of the mother is still supreme and unchallenged, yet she 
herself is only too often uneducated and, therefore, incapable of 
interesting herself in the education of hei childien Many Indian 
children, therefore, have pei force to lead dual lives Half of each 
day IS spent at school, where they aie engiossed in school studies and 
school activities , but the other half of each day is often spent in a 
home, the atmosphere of which is even antagonistic to those studies 
and activities Thus the home, which should play an important 
part in the education of the young, is often, in India, the centie of 
indulgence and apathy 

But the children are not the only suffereis , the wife and the hus- 
band also suffer Miss McNair has alluded to the poignant situa- 
tion in which the uneducated wife is sometimes placed when her 
husband seeks another consort who will be able to share with him 
his activities and interests The husband’s motive in doing so, 
though reprehensible, is also intelligible In referring to the new 
type of family that is now growing up in India, Miss McNair has 
given the correct solution of present troubles — a wide and a well- 
devised advance in giils’ education 

Nurstitg and Teaching 

There are further untoward results from the backwardness of 
women’s education There are certain callings such as nursing and 
teaching, for which, given adequate education and training, women 
are more fitted than men There is also no reason why Indian 
women should not acquit themselves at least as well as women in 
other countries in such callings , but, owing to the neglect of their 
education, India still possesses vast untapped resources which might 
have been harnessed to her progress 

In particular has the cause of education suffered Without the 
widespiead participation of women in the work of the schools, that 
educational expansion which is so sorely needed must continue 
inevitably to be retarded Those who have experience of education 
in western countries will recall the fact that the vast majority of 
teachers m the primary stage are women , yet, m India, not only are 
little boys taught almost entirely by men, but even the girls’ piimaiy 
schools are often staffed by aged men of doubtful capacity They 
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Will also recall the fact that women are by nature far more competent 
than men m dealing with the infant classes of either sex The 
deficiency of women teachers goes far to account for the lamentable 
inadequacy of infant teaching m India This fundamental weakness 
afflicts the whole structure of education throughout the land 

Defective Primary Education 
It IS unnecessary to do moie than recapitulate the doleful contents 
of subsequent chapters in lespect to primary education The girls’ 
schools are comparatively few and far apart , and thus, as is not the 
case with boys, many girls are precluded from attending school even 
if their paients desired them to do so Moreover, such schools as 
there may be aie usually of minute eniolment and are of the single 
teacher variety , in Bengal alone there are nearly 15,000 such 
schools The single teacher, himself or herself, has laicly 
received training and possesses only meagre qualifications Only 
56 pel cent of the teachers in the primary schools for girls have been 
trained, and, as Mr Saiyidain has observed, the vast majority even 
of those who have been trained have received only a year’s training, 
and possess an insufficient foundation of general education which 
would enable them to benefit by such training The teachers, also, 
rarely leceive advice and encouragement, but rather studied indiffer- 
ence, especially in the villages in which the majority have to cany 
out their duties For the reasons given by Lady Hartog, the stimu- 
lus of inspection is often denied them Unrelieved depression is 
for the majority their sad lot 

Many of the schools, especially in Bengal, are also incomplete and 
comprise only the three lower classes In view of this limitation, it 
IS not surprising that in Bengal only four girls, on an average, out of 
every hundred enrolled in the primary stage are successful in reach- 
ing Class IV, when literacy can reasonably be anticipated 

In many of the provinces, especially Bengal and Bihai, a laige 
number of the schools are what may be termed “ ventuie schools ” , 
these are maintained by needy persons until such time as they can 
find moie lucrative employment elsewhere Such schools further 
neither tradition nor continuity , they are here to-day, but aie gone 
to-moirow 

Mrs Harpei has alluded to yet another comphcation, which is 
caused by communal and linguistic demands In the Punjab, in 
particular, not only are schools unnecessaiily multiplied in many 
villages, but the number of languages which little girls are expected 
to study 18 clearly excessive 

Need for Improved Curricula 

The inadequacy cf the present position is widely acknowledged, 
and many are the proposals for its improvement 
Mrs Harper and Mr Saiyidam are strongly of opinion that the 
courses should be radically altered Indeed, the latter appears 
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to suggest that the apathy which still persists among parents in 
ruial areas would be counteracted if only the courses in the schools 
were adapted to the requirements of girls Once this was done, 
girls would flock to school m order to receive education which would 
be widely appreciated This expectation is possibly optimistic, and 
It IS at least open to question whether the existing teachers would be 
equal to these new demands It is unwise to put new wine into old 
bottles, and, as will be pointed out later, it is the new bottles in the 
form of improved administration and more liberal financial support 
that should first be provided 

Though Mrs Harper is a stiong advocate of new courses and 
improved methods of teaching, she is even more insistent that, with 
only slight modification m the interests of the sexes, they should be 
applicable to both boys and girls This view was also held by the 
committee appomted by the Central Advisory Board, and points to 
the advisability of extending, with suitable safeguards, the practice 
of co-education We shall leturn to this matter shortly 

Need for Better-qualified Teachers 
Mr Paranjpe has made a valuable contribution His contention 
is that a rapid extension of primary education, by itself, is not the 
fii St desideration What is primarily required is the pi ovision of moi e 
education of a higher standard The education of girls cannot be 
put on a sound footing, even if the courses aie improved, so long as 
the geneial qualifications of the teacheis are little highei than are 
those of the better girls whom they teach 
Lady Haitog is appaiently of the same opinion in that she holds 
that, prior to training, school teachers should have completed the 
middle school course , foi that purpose she pleads for an impiove- 
ment and an extension of the middle schools Indeed, hei plea is a 
reiteration of the opinion offeied ten years ago by the Hartog 
Committee — ^which is as applicable to girls’ as to boys’ education 
“ It seems to us quite cleai that, as matters stand in India, effec- 
tive arrangements for training vernacular teachers must, generally 
speaking, piecede the expansion of primary schools , and the train- 
ing of vernacular teacheis itself depends upon a good supply of 
reciuits from the middle vernacular schools Hence money spent 
on the expansion and improvement of middle vernacular schools and 
on vernacular training institutions will yield a larger and more 
permanently fruitful return than money spent on almost any 
othei of the many objects which are dear to the heart of the 
educationist ” 

These opinions may appear dull and unenterprising, but they aie 
none the less sound Unless and until a larger body of women 
teachers, adequately trained and adequately ,educated, has been 
made available, all attempts to extend the primary system will be in 
vain 

^ Haitog Committee Report, page 77 
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The Problem of Co-education 

Even to those who aie intimate with the position of education in 
India, the figures legardmg co-education come somewhat -is a sui- 
prise m that as many as 1,268,562’ out of a total of 3,013,440 girls 
now at school are eniolled m institutions which aie primatily in- 
tended foi boys Indeed, like the British Empire m its rapid 
growth during the eighteenth centuiy, India seems to have embiaced 
the piactice ol co-education almost “ in a fit of absence of mind ” 
Though, on the other hand, it seems obvious that, especially 111 
sparsely populated ruial areas, little girls should accompany their 
little brothers to school, it is also possible that, if wrongly applied, a 
system of co-education might defeat the veiy objects which it set 
out to achieve The system should be applied not only to the pupils, 
but also to the staffs , little girls should not be admitted to boys’ 
schools merely on sufferance It is possible, indeed, that the 
experiment would be on surer foundations if it were fiist attempted 
in the bettei girls’ schools It is theiefore a happy auguiy foi the 
future that steps are now being taken to reciuit and to ti am suitable 
women teachers for the puipose , and the suggestion that wives of 
teachers should have training with a view to their participating m the 
schools where their husbands are alieady teaching is well worthy 
of consideration But such women should not be appointed on the 
score of economy Indeed, the opinion often voiced by Mi C F 
Strickland that the wife of a teacher should receive moie and not 
less than the current rate has considerable force In any case, the 
experiment is of vital importance , and money spent geneiously in 
the initial stages would be well spent If, by means of co-education, 
the infant teaching of boys as well as of girls could be improved, a 
signal success will have been achieved 

Is Compulsion a Wise Policy ? 

There is also a strong demand in favour of a widespread enfoi ce- 
ment of compulsion , but it is doubtful whethei, in piesent circum- 
stances, such a measure on a large scale would be beneficial As has 
been pointed out, the cost would be prohibitive Even the loiigh 
estimates which have been prepared are staggering in then immen- 
sity But even if the financial obstacle could be sui mounted, it is 
doubtful whether compulsion on a wide scale would be effective 
The elimination of wastage is an essential preliminaiy to the enforce- 
ment of compulsion Moreover, it would be of doubtful morality 
to compel parents to send theur girls to school unless and until the 
schooling were woith while , it would also be a risky experiment to 
flood the countryside with attendance officeis who might batten 
on the poor and lender the cause of education a byword and a 
reproach On the other hand, wherever conditions appeal favoui- 
able, compulsion should undoubtedly be applied The girls should 
not have to wait until the boys have been satiated 

’ These figuies have now been reduced by the separation of Burma fiom 
the Indian Empire 
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Secondary and Higher Education 
Far more promising progress has been made m recent years in 
secondary and higher education foi girls Not only have the secon- 
dary schools been multiplied in number, but (what is far more impor- 
tant) girls aie now tending to stay longer at school and therefore reap 
gi eater benefit by their schooling Reports fiom all sides also 
demonstrate that the education of these girls is becoming the richer 
by the widening of the school horizon , in particular, by the success- 
ful efforts which are being made to impiove physical well-being 
thiough the playing of games and other forms of healthy lecreation 
This general impiovement is also leflected by rapid progress (the 
epithet “ phenomenal ” might even be used) in examination figures 
The following statistics are of considerable importance 


GIRL CANDIDATES FOR MATRICULATION 
OR EQUIVALENT EXAMINATION 


PROVINCE 

SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 

1937 

1933 

1936 

Madras 

383 

542 

911 

Bombay 

175 

375 

544 


157 


1,180 

United Provinces 

83 



Punjab 

60 

nG 

813 

Bui ma 


281 


Bihar and Orissa 

8 



Central Provinces 

16 

49 

139 


3^ 

53 


North-West Frontier Province 

6 1 

6 


Other Areas 

— 

— 

330 

Total 

1,039 

3,188 

4,526 


NUMBER OF WOMEN GRADUATES 


(B A and B Sc Examinations {Pass only)) 



1 SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 

PROVINCE 

1927 

1932 

1936 

Madras 

54 

56 

106 

Bombay 


27 

65 

Bengal 

39 

64 


United Piovinces 


32 

87 

Punjab 

9 

80 

Burma 




Bihar and Orissa 



3 

Cential Provinces 


6 

16 



1 


North-West Frontier Province 

— 


— 

British India (includmg minor 
admmistrations) 

130 

336 

488 
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The figuies m the fiist table are a little misleading, as those for 
“ other areas ” m 1927 and 1932 are not available 

Prommng Change!, 

Much has been said in appreciation of the admiiable woik which 
IS being done by the small, but efficient, women’s colleges, and of the 
urgent need of a re-direction of policy For example, the Com- 
mission on Christian Highei Education in India, of which the Master 
of Balhol, and until recently Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, was chairman, wrote these words 

“ Theie is no more pressing need 01 inspiring opportunity m the 
present educational situation m India than that presented by 
women’s education The resources at present expended on men’s 
and on women’s education respectively do not at all repiesent the 
piopoition of the needs and opportunities of men’s and of women’s 
education We commend an earnest consideration of possible ways 
of rectifying this disproportion ” ^ 

In her survey, Miss McNair, Piincipal of Kinnaird College, 
Lahore, has given a stimulating account of the history of that 
College For many yeais, as she has related, progress was extremely 
slow and disheartening , yet almost in a moment of time, the posi- 
tion has now been tiansformed into one of rapid and hopeful pro- 
gress In place of the limited enrolment of scarcely 40 girls, the 
numbers have now inci eased to over 200 , and theie is besides a long 
waitmg list of girls eageily seeking admission Even moie exhilara- 
ting, the authorities of the College are not lacking in courage 
Almost as an act of faith they have acquired a new site on the out- 
skirts of Lahore and will shortly proceed to erect new buildings on 
that site 

The original intention was also to include in this section a similar 
article to be written by Miss Ranga Rau, Principal of the Central 
College for Women, Nagpur, but she has unfortunately been pre- 
vented by illness from doing so Otherwise, she would have told 
the story of the starting of the College and of the heroic efforts 
which have been, and are being, made to develop this promising 
institution 

The stoiy of these two colleges, the one which aftei years ol 
disappointment has suddenly come into its own only to be faced by 
new and complex problems regarding its future development, and 
the other which, having surmounted the difficult period of birth, is 
now looking foiward hopefully to a vigorous childhood, is but 
typical of what is going on in many parts of India Illustrations of 
the progress now being made by the women’s colleges and of the 
new problems by which they are being confionted could easily be 
multiplied It IS depressing, however, that the Diocesan College 
in Calcutta has had to be closed in spite of the geneious offer made 
by the Wantage Sisters to supply the backbone of the staff The 
* Christran Higher Education m India, pages 254- s 
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high hopes that -were once entertained that Hastings House would be 
made available for the College have not been fulfilled 

New Problem 

The very success of the women’s colleges has brought into pro- 
minence new problems The initial problem was to enrol a sufficient 
number of giils to justify their continuance , but the new problem 
confronting many of the colleges is how to provide for ever- 
increasing numbers without reducing their efficiency or destroying 
their mdividuahty The awkward question arises whether, in the 
couise of time, they will not become feeble leplicas of the gigantic 
men’s colleges with their glaiing limitations 

The mam trouble in the men’s colleges is due to the very rapid 
increase in llie number of students, many of whom aie unfitted to 
benefit by collegiate teaching of a purely literary type In conse- 
quence, the classes are congested and the better-gifted students do 
not have that teaching and tiaming which they deseive Moieover, 
owing to the prolongation of puiely literary study, students become 
averse fiom practical occupations and training Hence India is 
faced not so much by a problem of unemployment as of un- 
employables 

The Central Advisory Board were of the opinion that the root of 
the trouble lies in the schools, and recommended a radical scheme of 
school reconstruction The school course should be liberated from 
the domination of universities and be divided into separate stages, 
each with its own objective , and at the end of each stage pupils 
should be diverted to practical occupations or practical training to be 
given m separate vocational institutions The Board also advised 
that secondary education in rural areas should be adapted to rural 
requirements , foi that purpose vernacular middle schools should 
be both multiplied and improved 

Miss McNau has shown that the problem of increasing numbers 
of women students is already becoming acute in Lahore, and that to 
some extent relief is given by a number of “ piivate colleges ” 
for women , these aie not affiliated to the university but, in accord- 
ance with a concession permitted by the university in respect of 
women, they send their students as private candidates for the uni- 
versity exammations This device, as pointed out by Miss McNair, 
IS unsatisfactory, as it is the collegiate training rather than the mere 
passing of examinations that really matters , and the unfortunate 
impression is given that high standards are not as necessary in the 
case of women as of men 

Other solutions have, therefore, to be found The easy solution 
would be to provide for increasing numbers by a further expansion 
of the existing colleges , but, as already suggested, it would be a 
tragedy if in this respect the women’s colleges followed in the wake 
of the men’s colleges 

Mr Paranjpe seeks a solution by a rapid extension of co-education 
at the collegiate stage and observes that “ women students do not 
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now demand even separate colleges for women ” This predilection 
may obtain m Bombay Presidency, but m other parts of India, 
especially m the north, women’s colleges are still widely appreciated 
Indeed, Miss McNair is of opinion that “ most parents, if com- 
pelled to choose between sending their daughters to a first-class 
men’s college or to a third-class ‘ private ’ college foi women would 
choose the lattei ” This may be an over-statement, as even in the 
north opinion is steadily veeiing m the diiection of co-education 
Wheie the arrangements are carefully supervised, as in the case of 
St Stephen’s, Delhi, there is a growing demand by girls foi admis- 
sion to men’s colleges Theie can be no doubt that they should not 
be regal ded merely as supernumeraries and that some women at least 
should find places on the staff 

Miss McNair has made a valuable suggestion regaiding the 
possibility of co-operation between suitably located men’s and 
women’s colleges in tlie sphere of post-giaduate work , and she has 
expressed the hope that such co-operation will be found possible 
between Kmnaiid and Forman Colleges in Lahore as soon as they 
have both moved to their new sites, which are adjacent It may be 
that this practice could be extended to ceitain of the honours classes 
for bachelors’ degrees 

School Reconstruction 

Even a rapid extension of co-education, howevei , would piovide 
only a partial remedy, while it would impose an additional responsi- 
bility on the already overburdened men’s colleges It therefoie 
appeals urgent that the scheme of school education should be reviewed 
with a view to its diastic reconstruction But the problems facing 
the education of the two sexes are not entirely similar While the 
primary object of boys both in school and college is “ seivice,” that 
of girls IS rather that of “ culture ” and fieedom 

Miss McNair’s comments on the subject of the domestic aits and 
sciences aie theiefoie of impoitance It may seem peculiar at first 
sight that the demand for such studies is at piesenl voiced by men 
rather than by women, but it is none the less tiue In geneial, the 
men aie thinking mainly of a concession to women in the foim of a 
“ soft option,” while women not unnaturally regard such a pioposal 
mainly as a device wheieby they shall hug then chains moie 
efficiently 

What IS leally required is some means whereby many giih will be 
encouraged to employ the time between leaving school and maiiiage 
with benefit both to themselves and to then futuie homes Aftei 
the completion of a somewhat shortened secondary stage, such as was 
proposed by the Central Advisory Board, many girls might attempt 
a thiee-years’ course in schools of domestic science, but the course 
should avoid the pitfall of being too specialised It should be of a 
general nature and should strive to combine the “ liberal aits ” with 
the kind of education that a young wife would find directly useful 
in her married home 
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There IS also an uigent need of piovidmg more scope for women 
with the requisite education and training m promoting the welfare 
of rural areas The secondary education of girls, as given in 
vernacular middle schools, is at present both limited and unsuit- 
able , it IS even more urban and literary than that given in the 
similar schools for boys If suitable .education at that stage could 
be provided for girls, and if, subsequent to that education, training 
could be arranged both for teachmg m schools and in othei direc- 
tions, a hopeful vista of beneficent work in the villages would 
brighten both the prospects of the countiyside and the lives of the 
women themselves 


Growing Enthusiasm 

All the surveys in this section arc united in bearing testimony to 
the growing enthusiasm for girls’ education among all sections of the 
people , and also to the welcome fact that the women themselves 
have been piominent in giving a lead Political changes have 
provided a stimulus The discussions of the several women’s 
associations also reveal the fact that women m general are deter- 
mined as far as possible to banish communal consideiations from the 
sphere of education 

Provincial governments also show signs of making a 1 espouse, 
though tardily, to the lead which has thus been given Though, as 
will be discussed later, financial support is still inadequate, most 
provincial authorities have been busy in considering how a giett 
advance can best be made as soon as funds are forthcoming 
The Central Advisory Board has also given a heartening lead 
Two committees have been formed, to the lecommendations of 
which reference is made in subsequent chapteis 

Finance and Admimsti ation 
Lady Hartog has placed her finger on the mam reasons why, m 
spite of welcome signs of improvement, progiess is still so dis- 
appointingly slow — inadequate finances and the absence of any 
far-sighted plan of advance 


Ftnance 

That there has been neglect in the past is only too tiue and is 
confirmed by facts and figures Statistics, howevei, are often 
misleading and should be studied with caution For example, th ey 
do not provide an accuiate basis for comparing the expenditure on 
boys’ and girls’ education The cost of educating those giils who 
are attending boys’ schools is debited to boys’ education, and there 
are also other charges, such as those on direction and certain forms 
of inspection, which should be taken into Recount But, after 
making all allowances, it will be sufficiently accurate for our purpose 
to deduce that six times as much money is spent on boys’ as on girls’ 
education 
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What IS even more alarming is that tins wide disparity tends to 
increase rather than decrease As long as ten yeais ago, the Haitog 
Committee administered a grave warning and offered sound 
advice They suggested that “ in the interests of the advance of 
Indian education as, a whole, priority should be given to the claims 
of girls’ education m every scheme of expansion ” ^ Though there 
IS no sentence in then report which has been more often quoted and 
commended than this one, their recommendation has passed almost 
unheeded The Educational Commissionei has piovided the de- 
pressing information that in 1935-6 (the latest year foi which 
figures are available), only Rs 928,357 were allocated to girls’ 
education out of a total of Rs 80,67,589 of additional expendituie 
on education Thus the gap, aheady great, continues to widen 
The fact lemains that much hp-service is paid to giils’ education 
Though legislatures almost invariably approve projects for increased 
expenditure on education, yet the suggestion that expenditure on 
univeisity or boys’ education should be reduced in older to lessen 
the disparity is rarely advanced Indeed, such a suggestion, if it 
were made, would be unlikely to be successful 
Local bodies, with but few exceptions, are extiemelj niggaidly 
in their suppoit of girls’ schools The Educational Commissionei 
was fully justified m his stricture that they " are more vocal than 
generous in their support of girls’ schools ” 

What IS more depressing is that much even of the money that is 
actually spent on girls’ education is unwisely spent In subsequent 
chapters allusion is often made to the alarming extent of wastage 
that afflicts girls’ schools of the primal y grade , and Mrs Harper is 
fully justified in her contention that communal schools at that stage 
should not be encouraged in the villages of the Punjab A thorough 
overhaul of existing expenditure is required befoie large additional 
expenditure is incuiied 

Admimstration 

There is also, save possibly in Madias, an absence of fai -sighted 
planning , and the leason of this grave omission is a lack of persons 
with sufficient leisure and knowledge to map out a plan of campaign 
The administiation of girls’ education is still almost entirely in the 
hands of men Overworked and haiassed administiators, frequently 
criticised on account of the acknowledged inadequacy of boys’ 
education, are not unnaturally reluctant to add to thur anxieties by 
themselves initiating bold schemes foi the advancement of girls’ 
education , it is also difficult for male administiatois to carry out 
such a task when they are precluded on account of puidah restiic- 
tions even fiom enteiing many of the schools which are in then 
chaige The women inspectresses have done what they could 
within their limited resources, but they have been insufficiently 
encouiaged to extend their scope widely Moi cover, they have not 
enjoyed easy access to those in ultimate authority , they are often 
' Repot t of the Haitog Committci 
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touiing in distant places at the very tune when the estimales foi the 
forthcoming year are under consideration 

The writer of this article, however, was fortunate in securing the 
co-operation of a Deputy-Directress, who was at hand in his office 
in the Punjab and not only offered valuable advice, but was also in a 
position to prepare proposals for the advancement of gnls’ educa- 
tion The appointment of this official was the piobable leason why 
the Punjab, once veiy backwaid in girls’ education, has been en- 
abled to make at least some piogress in recent years But if a real 
advance is to be made throughout India, it is essential that in every 
province there should be at headquaiters such an official who will 
possess both the authority and the experience to cany weight with 
provincial governments 

But if a Deputy-Directress is to carry out hei responsibilities, she 
must be supported by an adequate nurabei of inspecti esses The 
figures included by Lady Hartog m her survey, howevei, leveal that, 
except in Madras and possibly in the Punjab, the cadie of inspec- 
ti esses IS generally inadequate It is disappointing that but few of 
the piovmces have yet taken what should have been the fiist step 
towards mauguiating that movement which is generally admitted 
to be vital to the progress of India 

Glorct Anderson 



CHAPTER TWO 

Fem4le Education in India Finance and Administration 

Introduction 

T he women of India are playing an incieasmgly important 
part in public affairs The last ten years have seen what is 
probably the most rapid and remarkable advance of the women’s 
movement in the world This advance has been stimulated by 
the growth and influence of women’s associations, notably the All- 
India Women’s Conference, and perhaps still moie by the nationalist 
movement Equality of the sexes has been advocated fiom early 
days by the leaders of the Indian National Congress, which has 
had two women Presidents The importance of women’s repre- 
sentation was recognised in the new Indian constitution by the 
specific inclusion of seats for women m every piovincial legislature, 
except that of the North-West Frontier Province Not only have 
these special women’s seats been filled, for the most part aftei 
keenly contested elections, but several seats m the general con- 
stituencies were won by women standing against men candidates 
India has now between fifty and sixty women members m the upper 
and lowei houses of the provincial legislatures Theie is a voman 
cabinet minister in the United Provinces, two women parliamentary 
secretaries (in the Punjab and Bombay), two women deputy speakers 
of Assemblies, and two more as deputy presidents of Councils (upper 
houses) There is no bar to women either m the universities or in 
the piofessions, and m these women have attained positions of high 
distinction They are also serving as honorary magistrates, on 
city corporations and on local bodies 

Fiom all these facts it might appear that the position of women m 
India leaves little to be desired Unfortunately, this is not the case 
While the influence of individual women is gieat, their collective 
influence is very small The educated and highly cultured section 
of Indian womanhood is but a tiny fiaction of the 164 millions who 
go to make up the female population 
In the Census of 1931 the female literacy figuie foi India as a 
whole was under 3 per cent Since the separation of Buima, the 
province in which female literacy was highest, the figure for Biitish 
India stands at no more than 2 i per cent 
The neglect of giils’ education m the past has been generally 
attributed to social conditions, to conservatism, to purdah, to child 
mairiage, and m more recent years to the idea among parents 
that school education for a girl is of no importance The 
stage m which girls’ education was legarded as undesirable was 
followed by the stage in which it was consideied unnecessary , and 
this apathetic attitude on the pait of parents has been encouraged 
401 
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by the absence of women teachers and by unattractive schools Even 
to-day less than one-fifth of the girls of school-going age are at 
school, and more than three-quarters (86 per cent ) of these are 
withdrawn before they have even attained liteiacy 

Yet there is every sign that prejudice and apathy have been 
largely overcome, and among all classes the demand for the pro- 
vision of education foi girk is incieasing year by year This is 
confirmed m the lepoits from every piovince of British India Foi 
the last few years girls have been flocking into the primal y schools 
for boys, and even into boys’ secondaiy schools , the secondary 
schools foi girls are themselves overcrowded, while the numbei of 
girl students in the colleges has increased by over 75 per cent 
since 1932 

Importance of Girls’ Education 
One need scaicely emphasise heie the vital impoitance of gnls’ 
education It affects every phase of life “ In our boys’ primary 
schools we teach hygiene, cleanliness and the principles of better 
living to children who go back to the squalor of their home life and 
promptly forget in the example of their homes all they have learnt 
Unless the women are educated all our preaching is in vain ” ^ 
The position was well summed up by the Education Committee of 
the Simon Commission (Hartog Committee) “ The whole case 
for women’s education rests on the claim tliat education is not the 
privilege of one sex, but equally the right of both, and that neither 
one sex nor the othei can advance by itself without a strain on the 
social and national system and injury to itself ” ^ 

Educated Indian opinion is in general agi cement with this state- 
ment But although it is realised that the education of girls is 
essential for national progress, the necessary steps in respect of 
finance and admmistration have not been taken 

The Finance of Female Education 
Institutions for girls aie financed by (a) Government funds, 
(S) local (distiict boaid and municipal) funds, (c) fees and {d) othei 
souices 

The Hartog Committee pointed out that during the ten yeais 
1917-27 the total increase m direct expenditure on boys’ education 
was 832 lakhs, but on girls’ education only 127 lakhs “ Then final 
lecommendation was as follows “ We are definitely of opinion 
that, in the interest of the advance of Indian education as a whole, 
pnoiity should now be given to the claims of girls’ education m 
every scheme of expansion ” ‘ 

1 Central Advisory Board of Education Report of the Women’s Edu- 
cation Committee on primary education of girls m India, 1936, page 16 
* Interim Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (Hartog Report), 
page 183 
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Let us examine the position to-day, nearly ten yeais later The 
figuies are taken from the last published report of Education m 
India and lelate to the year 1935-6 

Total expendituie on boys’ education 
Total expendituie on girls’ education 
Grand total of expenditure on education 

of which less than one-seventh goes to girls 

Government expenditure on boys’ education 
Government expenditure on girls’ education 
Grand total of Government expenditure 

of which again less than one-seventh goes to girls 
It IS true that the figures for giils’ education do not include the 
amounts spent on girls who aie in institutions foi boys, and moie 
than 40 pel cent of all girls in the primaiy stage are now going to 
boys’ schools Nor do they include the expendituie on men’s 
universities and colleges, to which girls are admitted without 
restriction, but m which they foim only some 3 per cent of the total 
enrolment 

Still, when all due allowance has been made, there remains an 
immense discrepancy of expenditure as between the sexes Dis- 
crepancy of expenditure and discrepancy m numbers are con elated 
Eachyeai as moie new money is spent on boys than on girls, the 
great gap between the number of educated boys and educated girls 
grows yet wider Unless funds are provided, there can be no large- 
scale expansion of girls’ education 

Comparison between the Provinces 
Theie is a great difference between the provinces in this mattei , as 
will be seen from the table on page 404 which shows the peicentage 
of Government expenditure on education allotted to female educa- 
tion in 1935 and 1936 respectively, as compared with the peicentage 
allotted to university education 

It will be noticed that in 1936 all provincial Governments 
except the Punjab, Assam and the Central Provinces deci eased then 
percentages of Government expenditure on girls’ education 
In liberality towaids girls’ education Madias easily leads It has 
also gone farthest ahead in the oiganisation of giils’ education 
As between the provinces it spends the gieatest peicentage of Gov- 
ernment money on institutions foi girls (twice as much as on uni- 
versity education), and this notwithstanding the fact that theie is 
more co-education in Madras than in any other province, and that 
there are now far more girls in boys’ primary schools than in piimary 
schools for girls ^Expenditure on considerably more than half the 
gills at the piimaiy stage must therefoie be added to the compara- 
tively large expenditure on institutions for girls 
On the other hand, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces 


t,8t,C8,lU 
27, Ji, 


10,24,41,4*10 
1,50,<)7,W 
11,84, (8,871 
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PERCENTAGE OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 
SPENT ON THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF 
MALES AND ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 1935-6 ^ 



PERCENTAGE OP 

SOVnRMMLNr EXICN, 

MTUnn srnsT on 


UM\ERSTTILS 

INSTITUflONS MCA 

NT ror irMALES 


PLS) rOR MALES 

(including indiri 

:ci expenditure) 


(tSilG) 

(lOdli) 

(1913) 

Madias 

9 6 

18 2 

19 1 

Bombay 

69 

14 4 

14 5 

Bengal 

23 8 

12 6 

110 

United Provinces 

20 b 

9 9 

9 9 

Punjab 

12 1 

11 9 

11 0 

Bihar and Orissa 

25 0 

93 

9 8 

Central Provinces and 

11 4 

114 

13 3 

Assam 

90 

93 

92 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

1 

83 j 

10 0 

121 


'■ Education in India in 1935-6, page 57 


m 1936 allotted only 9 3 and 9 9 per cent respectively of Govern- 
ment funds to girls’ education, and 25 and 20 6 per cent respectively 
to university education Even the Punjab, which has been very 
piogressive m the administration of girls’ education in recent years, 
only devotes 12 per cent of Government funds to that purpose 

The Need for mote Money 

The recommendation of the Hartog Committee that priority 
should be given to girls in all schemes of expansion has unfortun- 
ately not been followed It is again repeated by the Educational 
Commissioner in his latest Review ^ If it had been acted upon, 
a largei proportion of new money would have been allotted to girls 
than to boys What is the actual position ■’ In the year 193 5-6 there 
was a total increase of expendituie on education amounting to over 
80 lakhs, but of this sum 71 lakhs went to boys’ and only 9 lakhs 
to girls’ education ® Even makmg the over-liberal assumption that 
girls benefit equally with boys from the new expendituie on boys’ 
primary schools, since girls aie admitted to them, there is still a grave 
disproportion “ It is unfortunately true,” says the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, “ that local bodies, 
who are mainly responsible for primary education, are more vocal 
than generous m their support of girls’ education ” 

Also in respect of high school education one reads that, in spite of 
an ever-gi owing demand, funds are not forthcoming Something, 

* Education in India in 1935-6, page 56 
® Education in India in 1935-6, page ii 
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however, has been done, and the Bombay Government have de- 
cided to give pieteience to girls’ secondaiy schools over boys’ 
in the mattei of giants-in-aid ‘ 

The picsent altogether unsatisfactory position has been clearly 
emphasised by the Women’s Education Committee of the recon- 
stituted Central Advisory Boaid of Education, in two valuable 
leports which have been circulated to provincial Governments 
and weie made public in the yeai 1938 ^ The constitution of this 
committee is one of the most encoui aging signs tor the future, for 
perhaps by its means the more backward piovmces will be stimu- 
lated to undeitake a reconstiuction of then piogrammesm respect 
of girls’ education The committee found that “ 111 every case theic 
IS lack of money, lack of enthusiasm by local bodies for gills’ educa- 
tion and a refusal to piefer its claims to those of boys or even to give 
It a fair proportion ” 

Resolutions of the Women’s Education Committee 
The committee passed some impoitant lesolutions relating to the 
financing of giils’ primary education They recommended that 
girls’ primary education should have a prior claim on public funds 
when provision for both boys and girls could not be found , and 
that the propoitionate expenditure on girls’ education should be 
increased "rhey also suggested a readjustment of expenditure (i) 
by increasing the fees foi secondary and higher education, thus 
releasing Government funds foi the expansion of girls’ education, 
and (2) by eliminating the wasteful expendituie on incomplete and 
inefficient primary schools, especially boys’ schools, and by using 
the money thus saved both for the impiovement of boys’ 
primaiy education and for the expansion of education foi 
girls ^ In a fuither resolution they recommended that provincial 
Governments should consider the necessity of insisting that all local 
bodies should spend an adequate proportion of educational funds 
on girls’ education They lightly pointed out that the provincial 
Governments’ power of the purse gave them considerable control 
over local authorities if they cared to exercise it 

Urgent Improvements and Estimated Cost 
The committee also prepared an interesting estimate of the cost 
of laismg girls’ primary education to the same standaid as that foi 
boys, 1 e of bringing the proportion of giils attending school up to 
the proportion of boys already at school, and reckoning the annual 
1 Op cit , page 68 

“ Central Advisory Board of Education Report of the Women’s Educa- 
tion Committee on pnmaiy education ol girls m India, 1936, and Report of 
the Women’s Education Committee of the Cential Advisory Board of Edu- 
cation to consider thS cuinculum of Girls’ Primary Schools in Indi i, 1937 
i Central Advisory Board of Education Report of the Women’s Edu- 
cation Committee on primary education of gnU in India, 1936, page 4 
Op at , pages 5 and 13 
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cost of each girl at Rs lo They found that it would cost over Rs 
5 J crores, and we have seen that die total amount at present spent on 
institutions for girls is Rs 3I ciores This gives an idea of the 
magnitude of the problem 

There is a furAer point to be stressed With respect to the 
allocation by local bodies (or by Governments) of a definite propor- 
tion of educational funds to the expansion of girls’ primal y educa- 
tion, It IS frequently stated that it is neither possible nor desuable to 
keep separate accounts for the expenditure on boys and on girls, 
since most of the primary schools for boys are now mixed schools 
But there seems to be no reason why sums should not be allotted 
with the definite purpose of assisting the expansion of girls’ educa- 
tion, to be spent on such objects as (i) suitable buildings, (2) opening 
of new tiainmg schools for women teachers, especially in rural 
aieas, and (3) salaries for one or more women teachers in mixed 
primary schools which are at present staffed entirely by men 

From all provinces come complaints from inspectresses that girls’ 
schools are often housed in most imsatisfactoiy rented buildings, 
dark, ill-ventilated, damp, insufficient in accommodation, -without 
playgrounds, and that local bodies and district boards will not spend 
money on putting up suitable buildings Again, many piimary 
schools for boys need to be enlarged if they are to take their full 
quota of girls, and separate sanitary ariangements need to be pro- 
vided Further, one of the most uigent needs for the expansion of 
girls’ education is the provision of more teachers’ training schools in 
rural ai eas As almost the entire cost of training schools (over 75 per 
cent ) is met from Government funds, it would be possible for funds 
to be eai marked for this purpose 

On all sides theie is only too ample evidence that enthusiasm for 
girls’ education m India has not yet expressed itself in terms of 
essential financial piovision When one sex is so fai behind the 
other. It 18 not even enough to treat the two sexes on the basis of 
equality (as seems to be foreshadowed m the policy of the new 
Governments) until an approximate equality has been reached as a 
new starting-point 

The Administration of Female Education 

It IS true that there is great stringency in finance, but this makes a 
planned policy and adequate inspection not less but moie necessary, 
so that every rapee shall be used to the best advantage 

It IS now realised that the handing ovei of almost complete control 
of primary education to local bodies, who administer or expend the 
grants made to them by Government, has been in many ways un- 
satisfactory in respect of both boys and girls “ Wastage ” is 
far worse in the case of girls than in the case of boys, and 
as a result a large proportion of the expendituie on primary 
education is spent to no purpose Local bodies, according to the 
Women’s Education Committee, have not been “ interested ” in 
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improving girls’ education, and unless the machinery for control of 
girls’ primary education is impioved, money will continue to be 
wasted '■ 

In the province of Bombay, where not only control but also the 
inspection of primary education of both girls and boys has been handed 
ovei to local bodies, the new Government found it advisable in May 
1938 to pass a Bill amending the Primary Education Act and pro- 
viding that each local school board should have an administrative 
officer appointed by Government 

Bengal has fai more girls’ primaiy schools than any other province 
(over 18,700 m 1935, whereas Madras, with the next highest number, 
had less than 5,500) , yet, as things are, these schools contribute 
little or nothing to the literacy or educational piogiess of the province 
The majority are aided schools (1 e privately controlled schools in 
receipt oi a Government grant), only i 6 per cent being managed by 
local boards as against 67 per cent m Madras For the most part, 
they are incomplete, single-teacher schools, 1 e with only three 
classes, the majority of them in charge of untrained men teacheis 
Educationally the whole system, according to the official reports, is, 
with a few exceptions, “ practically useless ” Yet m the absence of 
a system of efficient control, Government continues to contribute 
a proportion of the funds which keep this useless system in being 
It IS at any rate encouiagmg that at last a beginning his been 
made in the elimination of these inefficient schools, and that their 
number was reduced by over 1,000 duiing the year 1935-6 “ 
An Advisory Board on girls’ education has also been set up, com- 
posed largely of women, to furnish the Education Department with 
practical suggestions It is to be hoped that this is the beginning of 
a new movement in guls’ education in Bengal, where there is a 
genuine desire that girls should be educated, as is proved by the 
fact that the percentage of expenditure on primary schools covered 
by fees is considerably higher than m any other province 

Need of Planned Expansion 

Of the necessity foi the planned control of the development of 
girls’ education, if the grievous mistakes made m respect of boys 
through uncontrolled expansion are not to be lepeated, theie can be 
little doubt 

Take, foi example, the problem of reciuiting more women teachers 
for the villages If village girls are to be trained as teachers, they 
must be given a middle school (01 upper primary) education, which 
may involve the opening of new middle schools, as well as training 
schools in luial aieas with hostels foi the students attached Tlien 
again, in order to supply the more highly qualified tcacheis who will 
be wanted for the training schools, moie high school accommodation 
may become necessary For mixed piimaiy schools in lural areas, 
where it is difficulffor women teacheis to live alone, piovision must 

' Op at , page 13 

- Education in India m 1935—6, pige 5^1 
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be made for the traimng of married couples or foi sending two 
women teachers together 

A planned policy is also needed systematically to eliminate or 
improve incomplete and single-teacher schools , to formulate pro- 
gressive building schemes, for want of which, as inspectresses point 
out in vain, many local boaids continue to pay high and, in the end, 
uneconomical lents for quite unsuitable buildings , to organise 
propaganda on behalf of giils’ education , and to devise methods 
foi making compulsion for girls a reality, at least in the modified 
form of keeping girls once at school up to the limit of the compulsory 
age 

Women on Headqumters Staffi 

The carrymg out of such a planned policy should be the special 
charge of an officei on the headquarters staff of the Dnectoi of 
Public Instruction, whose business it would be to make a detailed 
study of the needs of girls’ education in the province concerned, and 
who should preferably be a woman and have diiect access to the 
Minister Repiesentations in this sense w'ere made by both Indian 
and Biitish women’s associations during the discussions preceding 
the passing of the Government of India Act of 1935 and the bringing 
into force of the new constitution, but the official view was that such 
recommendations would be an interference with provincial autonomy 
Madias and the Punjab are the only provinces which have had a 
Deputy Directress of Gills’ Education, and m Madras the post has 
for some years been in abeyance The overwoiked women’s 
inspecting staff make valuable reports, but they have neithei the 
time to work out a planned pohcy nor the authority to see that 
their recommendations are put into effect 

The System oj Inspection 

The inspecting staff for girls’ schools in the different provinces, 
with the possible exception of Madias, is entirely inadequate, as 
may be seen from the table on page 409 ’■ 

'The whole position is most unsatisfactory, as is emphasised by the 
Women’s Education Committee of the Central Advisory Board, and 
also by the Educational Commissioner with the Government ol 
India, who says m his latest report “ The increase of the inspec- 
torate for girls’ schools is not keeping pace with the great expansion 
of girls’ education Only in the Punjab has there been any 
improvement in the number of inspectresses It is obvious that 
careful guidance, wise advice and efficient control will be necessary 
if the education of girls is to develop satisfactorily ” “ 

The Women’s Education Committee point out that circle inspec- 
tresses have so large an area to control that it is physically impossible 
for them to visit moie than a fraction of the schools, and that in some 

Education m India tn 1935-6, pp 98-100, and Census of India, 1931, 
>ol 1, Part II, Table I 
•= Education m India m 1935-6, page 18 
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INSPECTING STAFF OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
BY PROVINCES 


raoviKcr 

'“awir" 

INSPECTING STAir 

^“0 ; Zts 

Madras 

46,740,107 

6 Inspectresses 

1 Assistant inspectress 

51 Sub-assistant 
inspectresses 

58 

Bombay ^ 

21,879,123 

4 Inspectresses 


Bengal 

United Provinces 

50,114,002 

48,408,763 

2 Inspectresses 

12 Assistant inspecti esses 

1 Chief inspectress 

10 Inspectresses 

1 Assistant inspectress 

14 

12 

Punjab 

23,580,852 

1 Deputy directress 

3 Cncle inspectresses 

18 Assistant inspectresses 

1 Inspectress of domestic 
science 

1 Inspectress of physical 
training 

24 

Bihar and Onsaa “ 

37,677,676 

1 Inspectress 

0 District inspectresses 

2 Lady superintendents of 

paidanashm work 

12 

Central Provinces 

16,507,723 

2 Inspectresses 

4 Assistant inspectresses 

6 

Assam 

North-West Frontier 

8,622,251 

1 Assistant inspectress 

1 

Province 

2,426,070 

1 Inspectress 

1 Assistant inspectress 

2 


1 The population figure does not include Aden, which was sepaiated from 
Bombay in 193a The Piovince of Sind was separated from the Bombay 
Presidency m 1936 

2 Now divided into the separate Provinces of Bihar and of Orissi 

provinces inspection of girls’ primary schools is left to men on the 
subordinate inspecting staff, who are already ovei burdened with 
work and by whom it is entirely neglected As a result, many 
primary schools have no inspection whatever, and continue “ un- 
awakened, umnvigorated, and unpeiturbed ” ^ The Committee 
recommended that theie should be at least one inspectress pei dis- 
trict as well as women supervisors of primary education appointed 
by local bodies in smaliei aieas Inspectresses should he able to 
spend long enough time m a school to hear the teacheis’ difEculties, 
to make suggestions and to carry new ideas from school to school, 
so that the teacher shall find m the visit of inspection a leal stimulus 
The report of the Women’s Education Committee on Curriculum 
pointed out that until the inspectorate has been incieased, such 

I Cential Advisory Board of Education Report of the Wonuit’s Edu- 
cation Committee on Primary Education of Gills m India, 1936, pages 13-1 1 
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stimulus would be impossible , and even the keenest young teachei 
requires help, guidance and encouragement ' 

Oigannation in Madras 

Madias is not only the province which has spent most money on 
gills’ education, but it has also led the way in planned adminis- 
tration Some ten years ago a definite policy for the expansion and 
promotion of girls’ education was adopted A Deputy Diiectress 
of Gills’ Education was appointed , several committees of women 
weie set up to report on cuiricula, physical education, the 
syllabus in training schools, etc , and a peimanent Women’s Ad- 
visoi y Committee was also constituted As a i esult of the new policy 
well over 2,000 new elementary schools for girls and 22 new training 
schools were opened during the quinquennium 1927-32,“ and at the 
present time not only are there fai moie girls at school than in any 
other province (ovei 370,000 in girls’ schools and over 500,000 in 
boys’ schools), but Madras is the one province which has anything 
appi caching an adequate inspecting staff, an adequate supply of 
women teachers, and an adequate number of tiaining schools 
— nearly 85 per cent of primary teachers aie now trained 
Many experiments in new methods of teaching have been carried 
out, and at this time, when so much stress is being laid on vocational 
education, it is interesting that for some years the curiiculum 
in a number of elementary schools for girls has included, besides 
health and household management, piactical instruction in spinning, 
carpet and tape weaving, basket-making, lace-making, etc , with 
special relation to the occupations or industries of the locality 

Unfortunately the problem of “ wastage ” is just as acute in 
Madias as elsewheie The expansion of girls’ education in the first 
years was not sufficiently controlled, and in this connection it may 
be recalled that the post of Deputy Directress has been in abeyance foi 
some years Wastage in girls’ primal y education is indeed more 
serious in Madras than in several other piovinces, but it is now 
being realised how uneconomic is unplanned expansion, and that 
better results will be obtained by ensurmg that existing schools are 
efficient and pioperly staffed than by the mere opening of new ones 
Efforts aie now being made to provide some women teachcis for the 
mixed schools, from which girls are usually withdrawn after the 
three lowest standaids In a communique to the Press issued in 
June 1937 the Government then m office stated plainly that it 
regarded schemes of compulsion for girls as even more important 
than schemes of compulsion foi boys, and that it realised that the 
education of women in India is to-day moie important than the 
education of men 

1 Central Advisory Board of Education Repot t 0/ the Women’ t Educa- 
tion Committee of the Centtal Advisory Board of Education to consider the 
Curnmlum of Girls’ Primary Schools in India, 1937, page 8 

“ Madras Report on Public Instruction for the Quinquennium 1927-8 
to 1931-2. pages 6-7 
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Oigamsation tn the Punjab 

Another piovince which has made great progress with the oigani- 
sation of education for girls is the Punjab, not many years ago a very 
backwai d province in respect of girls’ education Progi ess is largely 
due to a series of sympathetic Directois of Public Instruction and to 
the appointment of a Deputy Directress of Girls’ Education in 1920 
Although the Punjab is not one of the largest provinces and there 
are far fewer girls at school than m Madras, Bombay or Bengal, it has 
more inspectresses than any other province except Madras, and is 
woiking up to Its self-imposed aim of having one inspectress to each 
distiict The staff includes a special inspectiess for Domestic 
Science and another for Physical Tiaming 
In the five years 1932-7, over 200 new institutions for girls have 
been opened, the numbei of assistant mspectiesses has been in- 
creased, and a training college foi women graduates has been estab- 
lished The problem of providing women teachers for villages is 
being tackled by opening tiainmg classes (normal schools) attached 
to middle schools in lural areas At the same time, a scheme is 
being tiled of training wives of village schoolmasters foi mixed 
schools, and a few experimental co-educational schools have been 
opened under women instead of men teachers Refresher courses 
arranged by the inspectresses arc giving mspiiation and stimulus to 
vernacular teachers These details are mentioned in order to show 
how much it depends on wise administration to make the best use 
of the funds available, for the Punjab has not been generous to girls’ 
education and allots to it less than 12 per cent of Government 
expendituie on education 

Is It too much to hope that the future may bring for giils’ educa- 
tion both an adequate proportion of available funds and wisely 
planned contiol ? 

Mabel Hartoi, 



CHAPTER THREE 

Historical Survey of Female Education 

The Beginnings of Female Education 

F or the purpose of evaluating the present conditions and future 
prospects of gills’ education in India, it is necessary fiist to 
glance back at the beginnings of modern education, which had its 
roots a hundred years ago 

“ Prior to the Despatch of 1854 from the Court of Directors,” 
wrote the late Mr J A Richey, “ female education was not re- 
cognised as a branch of the State system in India The attention 
of the authorities does not appear to have been directed to the sub- 
ject until many years after they had adopted definite measures 
for the education of boys In none of the general despatches 
relating to educational matters submitted to, or received from, the 
Court of Directors during the first half of the (nineteenth) centuiy 
IS theie any reference to the education of Indian girls and women 
It would seem that the authorities both m England and in India were 
of opinion that any attempt to intioduce female education, when 
theie was no demand foi it, might have been regarded by the people 
as an interfeience with their social customs ” 1 
The policy of the Indian Government was first laid down m the 
Despatch of 1854 “ The importance of female education m India 
cannot be overrated , and we have observed with pleasure evidence 
of an increased desire on the part of many of the natives of India to 
give a good education to their daughters By this means a far greater 
proportional impulse is impaited to the educational and moral tone 
of the people than by the education of men We have already 
observed that schools for females are included among those to which 
grants-m-aid may be given and we cannot refrain from expressing 
cordial sympathy with the efforts which are made in this direction 
Our Governoi -General m Council has declared in a communication 
to the Government of Bengal that the Government ought to give to 
native female education m India its frank and cordial support , in 
this we heaitily concur ” 

The communication m question was a letter from the Government 
of India, dated April iith, 1850, the last paragraphs of which run 
thus “ The Governor-General in Council considers that a great 
work has been done in the first successful introduction of native 
female education m India (by the Hon’ble Mr JED Bethune) on 
sound and sohd foundation and that the Goveinment ought to give 
It its frank and cordial support , 

“ The Governor-General in Council requests that the Council of 
^ SelectionsfromjB<i«ea*onali?ecoidf(i840to 1859), Partll, J A Richey, 
page 3Z 
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Education may be informed that it is henceforward to consider its 
functions as comprising the superintendence of native female 
education, and that wherever any disposition is shown by tlie natives 
to establish female schools it will be its duty to give them ail possible 
encouragement and to furthei then plans in every way that is not 
inconsistent with the efficiency of the institutions already undei their 
management It is the wish also of the Governor-General in Council 
that intimation to the same effect should be given to the chief civil 
officers of the moffusil calling their attention to the growing dis- 
position among the natives to establish female schools and directing 
them to use all means at their disposal for encoui aging those 
institutions and for making it geneially known that the Government 
views them with very great approbation ” ^ 

The occasion foi this direction of the Governor-General arose out 
of a request of a membei of the Governor-Geneial’s Council, the 
Hon Mr JED Bethune In his letter to Lord Dalhousie, dated 
March 29th, 1850, Mr Bethune describes the causes which induced 
him to start and conduct a giils’ school in Calcutta, the measuie of 
success attained, and the opposition which confronted him 

“ The failure of every attempt to induce respectable natives to send 
their daughters to a missionary school, and the conviction which I 
have that the system of the Government schools is best calculated 
for pioducmg a rapid and salutaiy effect in the country, induced me 
to establish my school on the same principle of excluding from it all 
religious teaching Great excitement was caused, as I expected, 
by the opening of my school, which at first numbered only eleven 
pupils, and it was vehemently opposed by many of the most in- 
fluential natives of Calcutta On the othei hand, I was not left 
without encouragement by those who were favourable to my plan 
Pandit Madanmohan Tarkalankai, one of the pandits of Sanskiit 
College, not only sent his two daughters to the school, but has con- 
tinued to attend it daily to give gratuitous instiuction to children m 
Bengali and has employed his Icisuie time in the compilation of a 
series of elementary Bengali books expressly for their use 

“ (But) eveiy kind of annoyance and persecution was set on foot 
to deter my friends from continuing to support the school, and with 
such success that at one time the number of eniolled pupils dwindled 
to seven, and on some occasions not moie than three or four were 
present We continued to keep the school open in the face of 
this discouraging defection, and, one of our chief opponents having 
died, it began to revive until the numbers rose to thirty-one ” 

Similai schools weie started in other towns in Bengal — at Ootai- 

In their Despatch of 1854, the Court of Directors apparently appio\ed 
of this direction to civil officers , but in an eailier Despatch (Septembei 4th, 
1850), they wrote “ With reference to the feelings of the natives in respect 
of female education, great caution and prudence will be lequiied in tallying 
out that part of your*instructions (of April nth, 1850) which directs the 
chief civil officers of the moffusil to use all means at their disposil tor 
encouraging these institutions ” — Selections from Educational Rtcot ds, Part 
II, pages 59 and 61 
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parah, Baraset, Neebudhia, Sooksagar and Jessore — ^thus indicating 
the interest which was being taken in the matter But “ wherever 
a school has been established,” continues Mr Bethune, “ there has 
been a repetition of the system of persecution and intimidation 
which we have to contend with in Calcutta I am of opinion 
that the time is come when all that is needed to secure complete 
success IS a declaration on the part of Government that it looks on 
the schools with a favourable eye No opposition to the declared 
wishes of Government is to be apprehended I wish to recommend 
that the Council of Education be informed by Your Lordship in 
Council that it is henceforward to consider its functions as com- 
prising also the superintendence of native female education and that 
wheiever any disposition is shown by the natives to establish female 
schools, It IS to give them all possible encouragement and to further 
their plans m every way that is not inconsistent with the efficiency 
of the institutions already undei their management * 

“ If Your Lordship in Council shall be of opinion that this course 
may be taken with propriety, it may be light to suggest also to the 
Government of Bengal that special instructions be issued to magis- 
trates calling their attention to the growing disposition among the 
natives to institute female schools and to endeavours which have 
been made to stifle them, and diiecting them to use all means m 
their power to make it known that the Government views the 
establishment of such schools with great satisfaction, to encourage 
then promotion in all proper ways, and specially to intimate to those 
who may be active in opposing them that, while the Government 
does not desire forcibly to impose any such institutions on the people 
in opposition to their wishes, it will not overlook any attempt to ill- 
treat or intimidate those who aie engaged m furthenng a work which 
the Government considers so beneficial ” ® 

It would be unieasonable to judge either the efforts of these early 
pioneers in women’s education or the obstinacy of public sentiment 
in the light of piesent experience A hundred years ago the Indian 
masses could not have been expected to possess the same apprecia- 
tion of literacy and education that they now have , and if the tempta- 
tion of employment in Government offices had not then been betoe 
them, even boys’ schools would not have prospered Literacy was 
m those days at a discount Illiterate lungs ruled over large 
piovmces, and illiterate generals led aimies to battle Education 
was a necessity only for those who aspired to be a priest or a clerk 
It was but natural, theiefore, that girls’ schools failed to attract 
pupils m those days Progress was furthei handicapped by the fact 
that the eailier attempts in girls’ education had been made by 
Chiistian missionaries, whose schools were regarded as agencies 
for proselytisation In such circumstances there was no alternative 
but to contmue in patience until prejudice had weakened 

1 It may be noted that the letter of the Goteinor-General in Council 
referred to on page 413 uses these very words 

® Selections from Educational Records, Part II, pages 53-6 
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between men and women in educational facilities A hundred years 
ago families were eithei educated or uneducated In educated 
families women as well as men could read and write and attained 
similar standards of culture In uneducated families neithei men 
nor women could read or write, and they also stood on a level Sub- 
sequent to 1850, however, there has been an mcicasing numbei of 
families, m which the males aie all highly educated and the females 
are barely literate The wife is thus seldom able to share the am- 
bitions and aspirations of her husband, who in consequence has to 
lead a dual life Fortunately the sacred tie of mairiage is regarded 
as inviolable in India and has so far protected such families fiom 
rum , but in recent years there have been a few unhappy cases of 
desertion, and 11 is feared that they will grow in number unless 
vigorous steps are taken to remove the disparity between the 
education of men and women 

Ten years ago, the Indian Statutory Commission — known as the 
Simon Commission — ^was appointed to inqune into the political, 
social and educational progress of British India That Commibsion 
Itself appointed a sub-committee — known as the Hartog Committee 
— to review and report on educational pi ogress The Haitog 
Committee’s repoit was submitted as an mteiim report of the Simon 
Commission to the British Paihament in September 1928 The 
report devotes a chapter — Chapter VII — ^to reviewing the education 
of girls and women, and most uneriingly points to the fact that all 
effoits to extend education have inci eased the aheady alarming 
disparity between the sexes in education 

The Committee learned from the quinquennial lepoits of the 
different provinces that, in the years 1922-7, there was an inciease 
of over 400,000, or 30 6 per cent , m the numbei of girls at school, 
which compaied favourably with an increase of 184,000, or 15 9 per 
cent , m the previous quinquennium Encouraging as these figures 
were, they were not such as to justify optimism for the futuie , for 
the percentage of gals at school to the total female population m 
1927 was only 1 5, as against a percentage of 6 9 in the case of boys ^ 

“ Between 1922-27,” wrote the Hartog Committee, “ the increase 
in the number of girls under instruction was ovei 400,000, or 30 6 
per cent , a very substantial increase , but in the same quinquennium 
the increase m the number of male pupils was 2,400,000, or 37 i per 
cent , thus the difference between the numbei of boys and gals 
at school, already great, was incieased by two millions In 
British India, only 10 per cent of the gals of school-going age 
attend school , the figure for boys is four times as high 

“ The disparity, and the growing dispaiity, between the figures 
foi boys and girls is even more significant than appeals at fiist 
sight , for It mcieases as we go up the educational ladder, staitmg 
from the lowest primaiy class In the primary stage, taken as a 
whole, the number of giils is one-tourth ot the number of boys 
But the pupils in Class IV of girls’ schools form only 5 6 per cent 
^ Hartog Committee’s Report, Table LXXI, page 147 
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of the total number m Classes I to IV, wheieas m boys’ schools 
the coiiesponding peicentage ts 9 i 

“ Again, m the middle schools loi boys the numbei of pupils is 
18 times as gieat as m the conesponding schools foi girls , and in 
the high stage it is 34 times as gieat ” ‘ 

The Ilartog repoit show’s that the total direct expenditure on 
boys’ primary schools m 1917, 1932 and 1927 was Rs 251 6, 
433 5 and 592 3 lakhs “ respectively In the same thiee years the 
total direct expenditure on girls’ primary education was Rs 41 6, 
75 6 and 103 o lakhs lespectively There was thus the same 
percentage of increase in the total diiect expendituie on pnmaiy 
schools for boys or girls, namely 350 per cent , but the actual amount 
of increase in the case of girls’ schools was only about one-sixth 
of that tor boys’ schools The Hartog Committee took note of this 
fact as well as the attempts at camouflage on the part of educational 
officeis On page 149 they lemarked in a footnote “ In order 
to show that girls’ education is not being neglected as compaied with 
that of boys’, figures are sometimes presented showing the relative 
percentage inciease of expendituie on girls’ education as compaied 
with that of boys In some cases, though by no means always, the 
percentage of increase is gi eater for giils than for boys, and this may 
lead to the inference that the girls are being unduly favoured The 
inference would obviously be false, because the female population 
18 approximately the same as the male and the starting-point foi the 
girls is far behind ” 

The effect of this dispaiity has been that, while the literacy figure 
for males in India is about 130 per mille, that for females is only 
about 30 Unless special effort is made, not only to itmove this 
dispaiity, but also to evolve a well-planned scheme of education for 
adult women, the social and economic progress of rural India will be 
retarded for many years Fortunately, there are now cleat signs of 
an awakening 

A cuiious result of the policy of the Indian and provincial gov’ein- 
ments has been that India has unconsciously supported the practice 
of co-cducation, particularly at the secondary stage 
In the absence of a girls’ high school, Government or aided, 
parents have sent their daughters to boys’ high schools , so much 
so that a veiy large proportion of the girls leading for matriculation 
examinations of Indian univeisities are attending boys’ high schools 
In Poona, a boys’ high school had so laige a numbei of giil pupils 
seeking admission every year that the managers cieated a sepaiate 
division foi girls in each standaid, and these divisions eventually 
formed the nucleus foi a separate girls’ school If only the piovm- 
cial governments can liberally help new girls’ schools m the next 
ten years, the bigger towns at least will have an equal numbei of 
girls’ and boys’ schools The day is gone when the son was sent 
to a high school and" the daughter W’as detained at home foi domestic 
^ Hartog Committee’s Report, pvges 147-8 
^ A Ukh = 100,000 rupees 
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work Parents are now anxious to give the same education to then 
sons and daughters , and for eveiy brother attending a boys’ school 
there will soon be a sistei attending a girls’ school, provided that 
theie is requisite piovision for all 

One of the major obstacles in the way of giils’ education has been 
the custom of early marriage Parents were anxious to get then 
daughters mariied before they attained the age of puberty , that 
is, before they completed their fourteenth year, and a married giil 
seldom went to school This obstacle is now fast disappearing 
Educated boys are now reluctant to marry uneducated or half- 
educated gills, and parents are thus compelled either to keep their 
daughters unmariied or to continue then schooling What little 
unwillingness may still be lurking will soon be removed by the 
operation of the Saida Act,i which has made it a penal offence to 
marry a girl who has not reached the age of 14 

Prospects for the Future 

The yeai 1936-7 was a year for the quinquennial leviews on 
education The few which have already been published are 
optimistic in respect to girls’ education, as can be seen from the 
following excerpts 

The Punjab “ The total expenditure on education from vaiious 
sources during the period under review has increased by Rs 11,27,069 
and more than half of the mciease, viz , Rs 6,26, 103 , has been utilised 
on girls’ education Theie has been marked evidence, not only of 
a deciease m the apathy of the patents with tegard to the education 
of their daughters which was formerly so conspicuous, but of a very 
definite and -widespread desire on their part to get them educated 
At the same time these have been years of disappointment, because, 
owing to financial stringency, funds have not been available for 
expanding as lafiidly as was desirable ajid also possible ” 

Assam “ Every report on education m India stresses the need 
for funds foi girls’ schools and colleges, and above all for training 
schools for women, but up till now this branch of education has been 
very definitely neglected It is hoped that the new G overnment will 
take a different view of then responsibilities towaids the women of 
the Province That out of a total budget of Rs 33,998,000 only 
Rs 3,21,765 IS allotted for the education of the women and girls of the 
Province shows a complete failuie to realise the importance 10 the 
nation of raising the standard of literacy of the women to the level of 
that of men Happily there are signs of an awakening of the 
public consaence, to which I think the Saida Act, though it may have 
appeared at fiist to have failed to achieve its objects, has conlii- 
buted very materially ” 

The United Provinces “ The impetus given to girls’ education 
duimg the last quinquennium gathered momentjim during the quin- 
^ The Act IS so named after Rai Bahadur HarbiHs Sarda, who moved the 
Bill, which eventually was adopted by the Legislative Assembly and passed 
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quennium under review In fact, girls’ education has now gained 
the first place for consideration m all schemes of expansion 
Compulboiy pnmaiy education foi girls has been staited in three 
municipalities and by two District Boards in luial aieas, and the 
innovation has been well reviewed It is recognised that all improve- 
ment in village life depends ultimately on the village woman , 
unless she is educated there is small hope of attracting and retaining 
children in school and smaller hope of economic and domestic 
betteiment Better living m the village depends on better educa- 
tion ot the village wife and mother ” 

In the United Provinces, as in the case ot the Punjab, of the in- 
ciease in the total expenditure on education (Rs 14,36,157), about 
50 per cent (Rs 6,49,630) has been on the education of girls 
The Central Provinces “ The percentage of giils undet instruc- 
tion in relation to the total female population of the Piovince was 
107 m 1936-7, as against o 8 in 193 1-2 The Inspectress oi 
Schools, Nagpui, icports that the pcicentage ot girls under instruc- 
tion m 1 elation to the school-going age has risen from 3 6 to 4 3 and 
that on the whole there has been an all-round improvement m girls’ 
education ” 

The Problem of Women Teachers 


Foreigners ignorant of the realities have often complained about 
the paucity of Indian women for the professions of nursing and 
elementary school teaching, which in Western countries are largely 
the monopoly of women They would not have made such a com- 
plaint had they calculated the possibility of obtaining the requisite 
number from among the less than a per cent of giils and women 
who have achieved literacy or who can at least read a punted page 
Imagine a village with about one thousand population In this 
village not more than fifteen women can read and write , and not 
even two have received an elementary education A woman teachei 
for this village has therefore to be imported from a town ncaiby, but 
among the qualified women of such a town (about two dozen in a 
town with 5,000 souls) it is difficult to find one who would iisk a 
lonely life in a village It is not, as some believe, a problem that can 
be solved by improved conditions of service and by providing 
residential facilities ^ An adequate numbei of women leachcis can 
only be obtained when better educational facilities ioi women have 
been provided In the larger towns, which have a comparatively 
large proportion of educated women, a numbei of trained women 
aie already without employment The output of trained women 
teachers in these towns is more than can be absoibed by the local 
girls’ schools , and in the boys’ schools they are not employed, except 
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possibly foi the lowest classes This is paitly due to the inherent 
prejudice against women teacheis m boys’ schools, but it is also due 
to the fact that the women teachers have often leccived education 
inferior to that leceived by men teacheis, ‘ and the school manageis 
are naturally unwilhng to displace men by women with inlerioi 
qualifications The futuie admmistiatoi, therefore, who desires 
women to receive then due share in the teaching piofession has a 
twofold pioblcm to solve He has to bung moie gals to school , 
he has also to educate a good propoition of them to a high standard 


Private Enterprise m Women’s Education 

The story of women’s education in India is laigely one of piivate 
enterpiise The eailiest pioneers in guls’ education weie Christian 
missionaiies A guls’ high school in Bombay and anothei in 
Ahmednagai have cclebiated then centenary during the last seven 
yeais The former is conducted by the Scottish Mission, and the 
latter by the American Marathi Mission When Mi Bethune was 
trying his experiment in guls’ education m Calcutta, a flower mer- 
chant’s wife was maintaining a small girls’ school of her own m 
Poona * Thirty-five years later, Poona witnessed the rise of a 
private girls’ high school — ^the High School foi Indian Girls — ^which 
18 one of the best schools of the Presidency The Alexandra Girls’ 
School of Bombay is another pi ivale institution of long standing In 
fact, there is only one guls’ high school m the Piesidency conducted 
by Government , the lest are all piivate institutions The condi- 
tions m other Presidencies aie probably similar, and an account of 
private enterpiise in guls’ education would foim a valuable part of 
the histoiy of modern Indian education 

One of these private efforts deserves special mention In or about 
1891, Mr D K Karve, who had just joined Feigusson College, 
Poona, as a professor of mathematics, was moved by the hardships of 
the young widows of advanced communities, who were not permitted 
to remarry and who had, m the absence of education, to lead a life 
of dependence Professor Karve accepted some of these widows 
as boarders in his home and tried to educate them It was no easy 

1 In the Bombay Presidency the vernaculai school Final Examination is 
taken by girlt. after six years’ schooling, but boys hue to spend seven years 
m a school before they can appear for the examination 

“ “ We saw much else in Poona to gratify us One young man named 
Joti Got indarao Phuley, a gardener by caste, but of a certain independence 
of fortune, deserves to be paiticularly noticed , and possibly the Board 
might think it well to honour him by the gift of a medal, 01 by some othei 
distinction This young man has not only formed a female school, which 
he teaches gratuitously for foui hours a day, but he has also trained his 
wife, by three yeais’ careful tuition, to assume the office of schoolmistiess , 
and the latter has a normal class of thice othei young women, whose hus- 
bands, Biahram schoolmasters, are equally enthusilfstic in the cause ” — 
Extract from the Report of the Board of Education at Bombay for the year 
1851-2, quoted tn Appendix C of the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on the Governnunt of Indian Teintones (page 360) 
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task These widows, who were twenty yeais of age or older, had to 
begin then education horn the study of the alphabet But Mi 
Karve succeeded where olheis would have failed He had to face 
ridicule and misiepiesentation of his aims and objects, but he also 
received warm support and encouiagement fiom appreciative 
friends In 1901, his boaidmg school included less than a dozen 
pupils, but the success of the institution was alitady assured It 
giew lapidly, and the small class of adult women was soon leplaced 
by primaiy and secondary schools as well as by a class for the tiain- 
ing of teachers The inmates of the institution weie piovided with 
free lodging, boaiding and tuition, and the entiie expense was met 
by contributions from the public In 1915, Piofessoi Karve heard 
of the Women’s Unnersity of Japan and was filled by the idea of 
stalling an Indian Women’s Umveisity It was a gieat ventuie, 
piivateuniveisities being unlmown in India But Mi ICaive would 
not be deteried by such notions, and in 1916 he launched his Indian 
Women’s Univeisity He soon found a gieat pation m Sii Vithaldis 
Thakeisey, who made to the Univeisity a donation of Rs 1,50,000 
The University is now twenty yeais old, and, consideiing the fact 
thatitsdcgieesareneithei iccognisedbythe piovmcial governments 
nor by other Indian umveisities, its growth has been encouraging 
It has at piesent four colleges affiliated to it, with 213 students, and 
in the twenty high =chools recognised by the University, over 5,000 
pupils are leceivmg secondaiy education , 584giils appeared at the 
Matriculation, and sixty-thiee girls obtained this veai the first degree 
in Arts 1 Although Government have not lecogmsed the degiees 
of the Indian Women’s University, its high schools are both recog- 
nised and aided by Government, and the Uiuversity has often been 
referred to in Government reports as a valuable educational expei 1- 
ment The Hartog Report, for instance, describes it thus “The 
Women’s University at Poona, which owes much to the devotion 
of Professor Kaive, has three affiliated institutions situated in Poona, 
Baroda and Ahmedabad, with a total enrolment of 40 women The 
University has done good work for the highei education of women 
in the Bombay Presidency But the absence ol lecogmtion of its 
degrees has naturally influenced the size of its colleges We 
understand that the absence of recognition has only been due to 
an anxiety on the part of the Univeisity to avoid contiol ovei the 
curricula and conditions of examinations in colleges ’’ 

The Univeisity is now stiivmg to secure Government recognition 
of Its examinations and degrees, and it is not unlikely that that 
lecognition will soon be granted It is, however, doubtful if the 
Indian Women’s University can ever attain the status uf othei 
universities in India, for theie is a stiong feeling, even among the 
admirers of Piofessor Karve and his work, that the Indian Women’s 
University is an anachronism Women students do not now de- 
mand even separate colleges for women , much less would they caie 
» There are 1,577 girls m the colleges affiliated to the Uniietsity of 
Bombay, and 1,007 guls appeared for the Bombay Matriculation in 1937 
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to seek degiees of a university where they cannot measure their 
talents by comparison with the men students 
But there cannot be two views on the gieat service done to the 
cause of women’s education by Professor Karve’s institutions m the 
last foity years During this period Poona has been transfoimed 
from being a stionghold of unreasoning orthodoxy into a city of 
women’s iieedom, and the credit for this change must go to a laige 
extent to Professor Karve In the last census leport Poona was 
commended for haring a high peicentageof English liteiacy among 
women , and the effects of this achievement can be seen in the 
changed attitude of the modern girl, who has discarded her 
traditional shyness and is bent on asserting her rights and puvileges 
And the history of women’s education iji Poona is the histoiy of 
women’s education in all large towms m India Like a stream 
running down the slopes of a mountain, women’s education m uiban 
areas is gathering momentum, once it reaches the plains — ^the 
lural areas — ^it is bound to flow from one end of a province to the 
other like a mighty rivei 


Conclusion 

It IS tiue that the path of progiess is still beset by difficulties 
Social prejudices die a slow death, and only aflci years of peisevci- 
ance and toil will the changes in towns have then reflection m villages 
Poverty and purdah ‘ are no mean obstacles, and propaganda sup- 
ported by legislation alone can oveicome them Again, the pro- 
vincial governments have to meet a number of demands as pressing 
as the spread of women’s education, and each of them will need huge 
funds The ministers of autonomous provinces have now to woik 
out the miracle of collecting the maximum of revenue with the mini- 
mum of taxation, and that will test their abilities to the utmost But 
if the sun 18 not on the horizon, there is little doubt that the night has 
ended, and eveiyone is expecting wonderful developments within 
the next ten years in all nation-building activities, women’s 
education included 

M R Paranjpt 

^ The "purdsh ’’system which prevails all over northern sndnoith-eastern 
India has also pioved a serious obstacle, but we cannot believe that purdah 
m itself has actually prevented the education of small girls Nowhere, 
except m rare and isolated cases, are giils under the age of lo m puid ih, 
though parents in some piovmces object even to small gills attending boys’ 
schools and to girls being taught by male teachers The influence of 
purdah, however, makes itself felt in othei ways For a girl who is to entei 
puidah vrhen still so young, formal school education is not regarded as 
necessary The whole structure of a social system in which purdah is 
maintained militates against the widespread education of women — Ilartog 
Committee’s Report, pages 153-3 



CHAPTER FOUR 

Some Aspects of Women’s Education in India 

Marriage and the Position of Women 

O NE impoitant cause of the fundamental changes which have 
taken place in social life in India within the last twenty-five 
years, and are continuing to take place, is the giowth and develop- 
men of women’s education Nor must we foiget that the changes 
which have taken place carry within them the seeds of still gieatci 
changes which will not bear fruit until another quaiter of a centuiy 
has gone by 

Although Its development has varied from piovince to piovmce, 
there is no part of India which has not been influenced by women’s 
education This fact was very apparent at the last meeting of the 
All-India Women’s Conference It was an unforgettable experience 
to see women from all paits of India, including the Indian States, 
and of every community, discussing questions which, while of 
inteiest to every intelligent citizen, are paiticularly the concein of 
women Though membeis of the conference were not always 
unanimous, it was impiessive to mark how often they were agreed 
on fundamental issues One could not but be impressed also by the 
way m which the business was conducted, by the vaiied expeiicnce 
repiesented by the delegates and by the authority with which some 
of them spoke on the many matters of public interest which came up 
for discussion Some of the younger women, in particular, dis- 
played an unexpected maturity of judgment and a vital sense of the 
duties and obligations of citizenship Such a conferen ce is a sti ikmg 
indication of what women’s education has achieved m this country 
For although some of the delegates had been educated m pait 
abioad, the great majoiity had leceived then education wholly in 
India 

The Hindu Polygamous Mamage Restraint Bill 
Mr Arthur Mayhew in one of his books on India laised the ques- 
tion as to what would have happened in the social life of India if 
Western education had been given first of all to women , for as 
guardians of the ancient culture of the land they weie in the eaily 
days the strongest opponents to any proposed change m family oi 
social hfe But with this conservative attitude the educated woman 
of to-day has little sympathy Recently, for example, theie have 
been two bills, both introduced by women, one m the Central 
Assembly and th^ other m the Punjab Assembly, dealing with 
mamage and the position of women Mrs Subbaiayan has 
introduced in the Central Assembly the “Hindu Polygamou'^ 
Marriage Restraint Bill ” She wishes action to be taken against 
433 
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“ the modem form of bigamy,” m which “ educated women of re- 
spectable classes are mai rymg men who are already man led and whose 
wives are living and who have no excuse to many again ” The 
problem referred to is veiy real in ceitain circles and is one of the 
results, regrettable in many ways, of the introduction of women’s 
education In Mis Subbarayan we have a woman who has played 
a noted part in public affairs, yet she is championing not the cause 
of the educated woman, but of the un-educated wife whose claims 
are put aside by her husband when he mariies for the second time 
an educated -woman 

Effect of Demand for Educated Wiva 
In foimer times the absence of children by the fiist wife was a 
lecognised “ excuse to marry again ” But the modern husband who 
mariies an educated woman as a second wife would give as his 
“ excuse ” the fact that he had no choice at all in his fiist mariiage, 
and that m his wife he desires the companionship of one whose 
education and tastes are similar to his own The second wife in 
such a case may be lacking in sympathy and in understanding of the 
position of the first wife , and one cannot but be glad that 
Mrs Subbarayan’s bill draws attention to her sad plight But 
obviously the solution of the problem which is lesponsible for the 
bill is not only the development among educated women of a moie 
sensitive conscience in relation to the un-educated wife, but the 
postponement of the mairiage age and a moie rapid spread of educa- 
tion among girls and women so that it may be possible foi every 
educated man to find an educated wife 

Attempt to Reform the “ Hindu Dhanna and Shastias ” 

The second bill was introduced in the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
by Mrs Duni Chand, who sought to lefoim the Hindu, Sikh and Jam 
system of marriage A critic of the measure characterises it as 
being in opposition to the “ Hindu Dharma and Shastras ” , and 
accoidmg to a newspaper report " the tone of the debate generally 
in the Assembly revealed the unbending opposition of orthodoxy to 
Mrs Burn Chand’s proposed reform ” Fifty yeais ago women 
could have been counted on to be the champions of orthodoxy and 
the guardians of the “ Hindu Dharma and Shastras ” To-day, 
some at least of them are most critical of their content, and aie 
willing to propose legislation such as no British admimstratoi 
would have dared to suggest, however strongly he might feel The 
new attitude is undoubtedly a result of women’s education 

Danger of Gulf between Educated and Uneducated Women 
It sometimes seems as if there were danger o^F a gulf being fixed 
between the few educated and the great mass of uneducated women 
Anything, therefore, that tends to pi event this from happening is a 
welcome influence It is a healthy sign of the times that when the 
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elections took place a year and a half ago foi the new Legislative 
Assembly, the election authonlies in Lahore asked if members ot 
the staffs and students of the women’s colleges would act as leturn- 
ing ofiiceis and their assistants at the polling stations which were 
set apart for the use of women voteis The experience gained by 
the students was wholesome, for it brought home to them how very 
many of the women who had a vote to cast were illiterate , and could 
not but raise questions in their minds as to the qualities desirable 
in those who by means of the vote have now so laige a share in con- 
trolling the affaiis of the province 

Similarly, the services of women students were again called for 
when, a few months ago, the All-India Exhibition was held in Lahoi e 
They then made themselves useful as volunteers on the days when 
the Exhibition was open for women only 


Effects upon the Individual of Education 

A few years ago it was questionable, in some parts of India at 
least, whether women’s education was firmly rooted Of that theie 
can now be no doubt, and it is remaikable that in recent years 
It has been progressing most rapidly in the piovinces whcie it 
was slowest to move in the initial stages It is probably most 
firmly looted and grounded in Madras, but within the last few yeais 
It has become very popular in the Punjab, especially in Lahore 
It IS a random calculation, but there are probably four or five times 
as many girls pieparing for university examinations m Lahoi e as 
there are in the city of Madras But as most ot those in Lahore 
appear as private candidates, on which subject something will be 
said later, the college statistics for the two provinces give little in- 
dication of the true position 

In writing about women’s education, one is compelled to give 
attention to its effect upon the individual and to the consequences 
which result from the presence in society of the educated women 
Mrs Subbarayan’s bill calls our attention to a regrettable situation 
that may arise But it must also be lemembered that there has 
come into existence m a few of the larger cities a new kind of home, 
still rare, in which the educated wife is the comrade of hei husband 
and the friend of her children, and in which a new atmosphere has 
been cieated which cannot but find its way beyond the family circle 
Also of great importance is the body of professional women who m 
hospital, school and college, and m othex directions as well, aie 
laying the foundations of a new public service and are quietly and 
ceitainly helping the new India into being 

It was distressing to hear it suggested recently by a thoughtful 
Indian man that some educated Indian women very easily slip back 
into a state bordeiing on illiteracy It is probably true that after 
mairiage some of them become so absorbed in their immediate sur- 
roundings that they forget for the time bemg all that lies beyond 
But the great majority of educated women aie aware that education 

14' 
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has been for them a liberating experience, and they value it chiefly 
foi the soaal freedom which it brmgs , while those who aie most 
public spirited delight in the power which it gives them to be of 
seivice in society 

The Kinnaird College for Women 

The Kinnaurd College for Women, the oldest college lor women 
in the Punjab, has just completed its twenty-fifth year It is a 
Chiistian college in which two American and two Biitish missions 
co-operate, and also the Punjab Indian Christian Conference , and 
It receives grants-in-aid from Government The college, which 
grew up out of the Kinnaird High School, became affiliated to the 
Umveisity of the Punjab up to the Intermediate standard in 1913, 
and four years later up to the Degree standard Since 1919 ithas 
been sending graduates out into the world, the total number up 
to date being about 330 

In the decade from 1918 (in which year the college fiist had four 
classes) to 1938 there were nevei moie than forty students ontheiolls, 
and sometimes there were less than thirty The numbeis were so 
small that some of the friends of the college expressed doubt as to the 
wisdom of keeping it open But the principal and stafl: and certain 
others had an indomitable faith that it ought to be continued, and 
the experience of the last ten yeais has justified then faith From 
1928 onwards not only have the numbers yearly increased, but every 
year the college has had to refuse admission to many applicants 
At present there are over 200 students on the lolls 

The students of the college, who belong to every community, 
Hindu, Christian, Sikh and Muslim, come chiefly from the Punjab , 
but there are a few also fiom each of the following provinces Delhi, 
the United Provinces, Sind, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Kashmir and Baluchistan 

The fact that the whole college meets daily m Chapel, and that 
the resident students have a common dinmg-ioom — the only dis- 
tinction being that some are vegetarian and others non-vegetarian — 
does much to give the college the sense of unity which is its most 
precious possession 

The college was housed to begin with in and near the buildings 
of the school out of which it grew When, in 1926, it moved to its 
present quarters near the umveisity playing fields, it was piepared 
at first to use the rather old bungalows built on the site and later to 
construct buildings to suit its requirements But it had only been 
in possession of the property for a few years when the maiked 
mciease m the number of slaidents made it clear to the authorities 
that a laigei site should be secured Such a site, about 20 acres in 
extent, was bought five years ago near the canal in a pleasant neigh- 
bouihood now rapidly becoming residential Plans for the new 
college have been drawn by an aichitect and'' sanctioned by the 
Municipality, and theie is every expectation that budding operations 
will begin within a short tune If all goes well, the removal to the 
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ntw site should take place iji Septembei 1939 The college should 
then be in possession of two hostels accommodating together between 
ninety and 100 students, and six members of staff, a stall house foi the 
lemaining members of the staff , and an academic building contain- 
ing a spacious libraiy and reading-room m addition to dassiooms 
and offices The women of the Piesbyteiian Church in Ameiica 
are collecting money this year to provide a Chapel for the college, 
which will be built, it is hoped, either this yeai or next There is 
also a plan for an Assembly Hall to accommodate about foui or five 
hundred persons, but in all probability this will have to wait some 
years before funds can be found to build it There is foitunately 
a large building alieady on the new site which will provide accom- 
modation foi a tew years for a common dmmg-ioom, for an assembly 
room until the Hall is built, and for quaiteis for the use both of day 
and resident students 


The Need for Financial SiippoH 

It is hoped that the Government of the Punjab will piovide a 
building grant, since the only assets are the picsent compound, 
worth, accoiding to a conseivative estimate, about Rs 2,00,000, and 
about Rs 30,000 in the bank In addition, the campaign carried on 
in England on behalf of Chiistian colleges in India has resulted in 
a grant of Rs 56,000 to ICinnaiid College Five years ago there was 
a debt of Rs 1,00,000 on the site, but owmg to this and other gifts it 
has been possible to wipe off the debt and to accumulate a certain 
amount of money The College authoiities are piepared to boriow 
again, though not to the extent of a lakh of rupees , and it is hoped 
that gifts from Indian friends in addition to a Government giant 
will make the new college possible 

Staffing and Cuniculum 

There are now twelve members of the lesident staff, Indian, 
English and American , and several who aie non-resident This 
staff, with the help that the new buildings will affoid, should do 
much to make the college still more efficient in studies and games, 
and in all the other activities which aie earned on by means of 
college societies 

The college rejoices m the fiiendhness and goodwill of the 
univeisity and Government and of the more libeial sections of 
eveiy community The growing number of Muslim students on 
the college rolls is a cheeiing indication that many Muslim fatheis 
want something more than a purdah education tor then daughteis 
Many of them obseive purdah outside the gates of the college, but 
not within Its walls, although theie are seveial men on the staff 
For those Mushms^who prefei purdah— and this is the greater num- 
ber — there is the Lahoie College for Women, a Govenunent 
College, where the airangements are such that all those who wish 
to observe puidah may do so 
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The college authoiities hope that within a lew yeai*., if the neces- 
^diy fundh can be hctuied, science may be introduced At present 
the only science subjects taught aie mathematics and geography 
Most educationists would agiee that in this age a college which is 
not equipped to teach science is an anomaly The great majoiity 
of the students have nevei seen a microscope oi a Bunsen buiner 
This means not only that then education is one-sided , it means 
also that they are incapable of understanding much of the general 
literatuie of the day which is full of lefeiences to scientific methods 
and to the disco\eiies of science It is most desirable that the 
college should be equipped to teach biology, physics and chemistry, 
at least up to the Intermediate stage, so that it might admit students 
who hope to go on afterwaids to the study of medicine As the 
Lady Hardinge Medical College in Delhi has lecently given up its 
pre-medical couise, and the Women’s Chiistian Medical College 
in Ludhiana has become affiliated to the univeisity for the first pro- 
fessional examination in medicine, it is moie than ever desiiable that 
Kinnaiid College should have a share in prepaiing such women 
students as hope to entei the medical piofession 

Old students very frequently ask if the college will consent to 
prepare students foi the M A degree in at least a few subjects 
Many of them who would like to continue their studies aftei then 
B A dcgice are still kept fiom doing so because it means joining 
a men’s college But it is unlikely that the college will develop in 
this way, for it would mean a considciabk additional expenditure 
for a limited numbei of students The Foiman Chiistian College 
IS planning to move out from the city of Lahoie to a site neai that 
of Kinnaiid College, and it may not be far distant before co- 
opeiation may be possible between the two colleges in post-graduate 
work 

Recommendations tn the Annual Report 

The Annual Repoit on the college for the yeai ending in Maich 
1938 contains the following paragiaph “ The college was inspected 
in February by a Committee appointed by the univcisity The 
closing woids of the Inspection Committee’s repoit aie inteicstmg 
‘ We lecommend that a building giant of one lakh of rupees 
be made by Government to enable the college to provide on its 
new site all the buildings and equipment necessary to maintain 
Its high standard as one of the leading colleges in North India ’ 
When the Syndicate consideied this leport it was pointed out that 
It IS not the policy of the University to iccommend to Government 
the making of granls-m-aid to colleges But the lecommcndation 
IS not without significance ” 

Higher Education in the Punjab 

The problems facing women’s education differ from piovmce to 
province, but as the present writer is most familiar with those of the 
Punjab attention will be confined almost entirely to them 
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From the time wheji women’s education was first introduced, alaige 
pioportion of women students in South India have looked forwaid 
to entering piofessional life and to being in pait bieadwinneis foi 
other membeis of the family There is, therefore, a compaiatively 
large body of professional women in the south, some of them with 
many years’ e\perience, who by means of then woik aie making a 
very definite contribution to the welfare of society 

But here m the Punjab wheie money is more plentiful and where 
those who have it arc more inclined to spend, it would be safe to say 
that most girls, though not all, come to college because of social, not 
economic pleasure Their parents know that if a good maiiiage is 
to be ai ranged for their daughters they must receive a college educa- 
tion A few years ago a giil was married duiing her second yeai at 
college One of her teachers asked the young biidegioom if his wife 
would continue hei studies after the Inteimediate stage, and re- 
ceived the answer “ If I am an M A , my wife must at Ic isl be a 
B A 1 ” It IS this soit of feeling in the Punjab which has been re- 
sponsible foi sending many giils to college within the last ten yeais 
The piovmce was slow to move in the mattei of women’s education 
to begin with, but it is less conservative than othei piovinces and 
is now moving much more quickly than othei pails of India where 
women’s education has a longei histoiy 


Need for Affiltahng Colleges with University 

One lesult of this social picssuie was that when the Lahoie 
College and this college refused admission to a fairly latge number 
of applicants, Goveinment opened an Intermediate College foi 
women m Amritsar, and after a year or two another in Lyallpur 
But It was in Lahore that the desire for college education w'as 
stiongest, and thus within the last seven or eight years there have 
sprung up in Lahore a number of “ private ” colleges foi women 
Th ese colleges arc not affiliated to the university , their students appeal 
in university examinations not as “ college ” but as “ private ” candi- 
dates, thus taking advantage of a concession made by the umveisity 
years ago by which women weie exempted fiom keeping terms in 
any college, and might appear m university examinations without 
having confoimed to the usual legulations Seveial of the men’s 
colleges in Lahoie, and thioughout the piovmce, hate thiown open 
then doors to women students, and a few women have taken advan- 
tage of the oppoitumty thus piovided, but public opinion is still 
opposed to co-education And most paienls, if compelled to choose 
between sending their daughteis to a fiist-chss men’s college 01 to 
a thiid-class “ piivate ” college foi women would choose the httei 
One obvious lemedy for this siuiation would be that the umveisity 
should withdiaw the concession and insist on ill women’s colleges 
being affiliated But although the mattci has been brought on moie 
than one occasion to the notice of vaiious umveisity bodies, nothing 
to speak of has been done This seems most regrettable, foi it 
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gives the impression that standards need not be high where women 
are concerned, and it is veiy likely to give women’s education in 
these eaily days a wrong direction It is also clear that if the 
university should decide within a few yeais to withdraw the con- 
cession, It would be met by the strong opposition of vested mteiests 
Why does the university not act in the matter ? Piobably 
because it is reflecting the geneial feeling that girls are not being 
educated “ foi service ” (i e with a view to entci ing any of the public 
services) but, as one father expressed it, “ for culture ” , and that it 
IS unnecessary for them to approximate to the standaids set for men 
whose position in life may depend on the lesults of a competitive 
examination There must m these days be a gap between a girl’s 
leaving school and her mairiage To spend the interval in college 
IS considered m every way respectable The giil is learning some- 
thing and enjoys all that the new life bungs her Nor must wc 
overlook the fact that this new arrangement bungs her yeais of 
girlhood such as her mothei nevei had 


Need for a School of Domestic Science 

But It will be easily seen that the ordinary aits oi science curii- 
culum 18 not, foi girls such as have been desciibed above, the best 
preparation for married life , and one cannot wondei that foi years 
the wish has been expiessed that domestic science should foim part 
of the university course It is, howevei, veiy doubtful whethei 
such an addition to the curriculum would solve the pioblem which 
the present situation presents For if domestic science is to be 
taught up to a univeisity standard it must have a sound scientific 
foundation, and it is doubtful whethei this would be acceptable 
The fundamental cause of the piesent problem is that there is 
nothing at present foi a giil to do on leaving school but to go on to 
college If a school of domestic science could be opened under 
such auspices as would win for it respect, and with a staff who 
could command confidence, it might meet with success, if it knew 
how to combme what are still called m Ameiica the “ liberal arts ” 
with the kind of education that a young wife would find duectly 
useful in her new home Or it might be possible foi such an institu- 
tion to give a shorter practical course in the domestic arts and crafts 
to students who had sdieady passed the Intermediate or B A degree 
examination 

Many students continue their studies aftei having spent four 
years at college An increasing number of these aie piepaied to 
consider teaching as a piofession, but m many cases these post- 
graduates studies, in whatever lealm they may be, are, to use the 
phrase already quoted, " for culture " 

A post-giaduate training college foi women was opened by Govern- 
ment seveial yeais ago, but uniortunately some of those who are 
admitted to it seem to have no real intention of taking up leaching as 
a profession They expect to be married, but if they should be left 
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as widows, or if their husbands should suffer fiom unemployment, 
the teaching qualification might be something to fall back on > 
Unfoitunately, their admission may exclude those who have a real 
desire to become teachers 

It IS interesting to note that those who are most anxious to see 
education in domestic science introduced aie men rather than women 
The Indian woman who has herself been educated and has experi- 
enced the freedom which education has bi ought her is a little 
suspicious of any suggestion which might rob her or her daughter of 
this new-found freedom She knows besides veiy little of the con- 
tent of courses in domestic science which aie to-day followed m 
the West, and which would have to be adapted to the needs of this 
country befoie they could be suitable This process of adaptation 
will not be easy, and only intelligent Indian women could achieve 
success in it But the time may not be far distant when some of 
them will be piepaied to take up this task with inteiest and enthu- 
siasm They may feel at piesent that the Indian woman has had too 
much domesticity, but the swing of the pendulum will come 

Conclusion 

Every student who is biave enough to strike out in a new direction, 
into social service, for example, or physical education or business, is 
a mattei foi satisfaction, for new avenues must be opened up If 
tiaimng of diffeient kinds weie introduced, it is possible that the 
numbers m the women’s colleges would become smaller than they 
are at piesent But this would be an undoubted advantage, as the 
students could then be counted on to have a real preference for 
academic pursuits 

The next ten years cannot but be of the greatest impoitance m the 
development of women’s education Heie m the Punjab, where so 
many and so great changes have taken place in so short a time, it is 
safe to say that only the most unusual prescience and vigilance on the 
pait of those chiefly concerned can save it from the pitfalls that he 
ahead 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

A Critical Examination or Tin Educaiion or Womfn 
The Existing Situation 

T he education of women is, in many ways, the most pressing 
as well as the most difficult educational pioblem m India 
Quantitively, its magnitude can be realised by the fact that m British 
India alone there are about 13,000,000 girls of school-going age for 
whose education theie is now no piovision ' Only 16 per cent of 
the girls of school-going age (between the ages of 6 and ii) 
as against 50 per cent of the boys, are actually in attendance in 
schools, most of which are but pool apologies for educational institu- 
tions If the Governments weie seriously to tackle this problem, 
they would require more than 300,000 additional teachers, yet only 
1,500 teachers aie now being trained each year Again, the educa- 
tion of gals is chaiacterised by the same wastage which aiicsts 
the spiead of liteiacy among boys Indeed, it is even moie acute 
because eaily marriage and other social factois ait icsponsible foi 
the premature withdrawal of the majority of girls fiom school 
Not more than 13 per cent of the girls joining the fiist class actually 
complete the primary course This means that in the case of moie 
than 85 pei cent of the girls at school there is no ceitamty whatever 
that peimanent and effective liteiacy is being achieved The stiong 
presumption would be that a very laige majority of them are unable 
to read or wiite , and, what is more, m the absence of village 
libraries, the remainder aie likely to lelapse into illiteracy The 
financial implications are equally distressing The amount of 
money now spent on girls’ education is only 14 pei cent of the 
meagre sum spent on boys’ education The total cost of providing 
schooling for giils of educable age who are not at school would, at 
the rate of Rs 10 per girl, approximate to £10,000,000 per annum 
Unfortunately, theie has not been so fai a frank icalisation of 
the vital urgency and need for courageous action The first 
authontative pronouncement m this connection was made by the 
Haitog Committee, who laid down that in all schemes of futuie 
expansion pnoiity should be given to gnls’ education , but, m 
actual fact, effect has not been given to that 1 ecommendation 
Signs, however, aie not wanting that the official view is undergoing 
considerable modification, while educational authorities are becoming 
moie keenly alive to the need for rapid expansion. 

Apathy of the General Piiblti 

On the other hand, the geneial public has failed to evince suffi- 
cient keenness about the education of guls There are still section® 
433 
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of the people who, on pseudo-religious grounds oi from con- 
servatism, aie actively opposed to all education foi girls , and there 
aie others who are at best apathetic But we cannot dismiss this 
opposition as unworthy of consideration , for it has to be recognised 
that the type of education geneially provided for girls has failed to 
captuie the imagination or win the goodwill of the people at laige 
It has been, generally speaking, a poor copy of the education 
imparted to boys, reproducing faithfully, and sometimes exaggerat- 
ing, Its objectionable features It has been too bookish, too academic, 
too remote from the environment and cultural needs of the people , 
It also lays the same undue stiess on the study of English at the cost 
of other useful subjects and skills, and it sacrifices, in the interest 
of pseudo-hterary culture, the real objectives of a harmonious, 
compiehensive and psychologically suitable education In lural 
areas, in particular, parents are generally of the opinion that the 
education of giils will not do them much good, laigely because theie 
is no outlet in the life of the average village for the kind of book 
knowledge now acquired by the girls Their schooling does not 
adjust them successfully to their environment, nor does it enable them 
to become better villagers In the larger towns and cities, however, 
theie IS an increasing demand foi the education of giils, which gives 
them a better social status and also, to some extent, adds to then 
value in the marriage market But heie, too, the results have been 
generally disappointing in that highei and secondary education has 
tended to produce what some people slightingly call “ society 
butterflies,” whose values are marred by their education and who 
are obsessed by an unwarranted sense of supeiiority They are 
unable, and often unwilling, even to do the oidmary work of the 
household Many of them regard such work as derogatoiy and 
develop, instead, extravagant habits and interests This is not 
sui prising since whenever education becomes divorced from the 
currents and concerns of national life, it becomes superficial lathei 
than life-giving Parents, therefore, who find then educated girls 
unable to deal with the pioblems of domestic life and acquiring 
expensive habits, become prejudiced against such education and are 
reluctant to keep them at school Moreover, while in the case of 
boys the attraction of the services has led parents to condone the 
shortcomings of the system and to accept it puiely from utihtaiian 
motives, there is no similai compensation in the case of girls Thus, 
the hindrances in the way of gills’ education have been twofold — 
the lack of suflncient facilities, and the pool, unatti active and un- 
suitable education that is provided Unless the problem is attacked 
on both fronts — expansion and improvement — it will remain un- 
solved and insoluble 

Its SoQial and Cultural Consequences 

The repercussions of this situation on national life have also been 
disastrous In the first place, the neglect of girls’ education has 
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greatly letarded the pi ogress of boys’ education , in a country wheie 
the position of the mother is supreme and unchallenged, an un- 
educated mothei can, and does, piove to be a great obstacle in the 
education of her sons She can neither provide tor them good 
early training, noi is she anxious to send them to school Being 
herself ignorant of the benefits of education, she looks upon the 
period spent in schooling as so much waste of time Secondly, it 
education is to be an instrument for the dissemination of culture, 
in the true and abiding meaning of the word, it must permeate the 
homes of the people, not remain merely an affaii of books and school- 
ing, which IS a somewhat supeificial accretion This piocess of 
raising the standard of cultuie in the homes can be effective only 
when the women have been well educated, for it is only they — and 
not the busy, overwoiked, harassed men, most of whom are either 
looking foi jobs they cannot get oi discontented with the jobs they 
have got — who can assimilate cultuie into everyday life and rendei 
It a gracious influence in the training of then children Psycho- 
logists are agreed that the fiist five or six years of a child’s life are 
often decisive in the foimation of his chaiacter and peisonality , 
they determine, generally speaking, whether he is to be a healthy 
01 a sickly child, frank, open and active or secretive, repressed and 
inhibited in his mental and physical leactions , yet this is piecisely 
the period which the child spends at home under the influence of 
his uneducated mother 

Serious Effects of Unequal Education 
There is a further consideration The present disparity between 
the educational progress of boys and girls has had undesirable con- 
sequences If home life is to be happy and haimonious, it must be 
built up on certain common cultural values and assumptions, and 
there should be a certain affinity of outlook between husbands and 
wives so that they may view then everyday problems fiom a similar 
angle of vision But the present educational situation has tended 
to abolish this essential prerequisite to mutual understanding and 
fellowship A majority of the men who receive English education 
are apt to lose contact with, and a proper appreciation of, their own 
cultural traditions and heritage They tend, therefoie, to lose the 
capacity to value at then proper worth some of the finest qualities 
that arc innate to Indian womanhood On the other hand, the large 
majority of girls have, as we have alieady seen, no opportunities for 
any kind of education, even the most elementary Thus, in the 
year 1935, only about 6,000 passed the high school 01 any higher 
examination, and only 13,000 the middle school examination, which 
corresponds, at best, to the completion of the full piimaiy school 
course in England Set against the total female population of over 
13,000,000 in India, these figures tell their own sad tale Con- 
sequently, there is a wide divergence in the ^ultuial outlook of 
educated men and then wives with the result that a happy home life 
and the proper care of children become difficult, if not impossible. 
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and cultuial conflict and disharmony are prevalent Unless the 
education of men and women is visualised as complemenlaiy and as 
an inseparable aspect of one and the same national problem, the 
situation will become still moie acute 

Some Practical DifSculties 

The foregoing facts leveal both the urgency and the difficulties 
of the problem, which requires fai -sighted courage and vision for 
its solution The scheme of icconstruction will have to deal not 
only with the provision of more generous facilities and the ovei- 
hauling of the syllabus, but also with ceitain other obstinate and 
obstructive features of the present situation Most of the piimaiy 
schools aie either one-teacher schools or are very inadequately 
staffed Moreover, more than half of the teachers have leccivcd no 
training whatevei, while the lemaindei have leceived only a singl- 
year’s unsatisfactory and incomplete training The school build- 
ings aie usually cramped and ill-ventilated, equipment is meagre, 
there are scaicely any facilities for games oi outdoor activities 
The question of conveyance presents yet another obstacle, as many 
gills of the middle and uppei classes observe “ purdah ” and arc 
not prepaied to go to school unless suitable conveyance is piovided 
Moreover, m lural aieas, schools are located far apart — “ a school 
for every village ” is still a far ciy — and gals often have to travel 
long distances before they can reach the nearest school The 
teachers also are pooily paid, nor do they occupy a position 
of piestige and influence in the village community It is difficult, 
thciefore, for them to overcome the indifference to education among 
parents 

Hopeful Signs of Future Progress 
There are, howevei, signs of increasing interest in, and awaieness 
of, the importance of girls’ education What is even moie hopeful, 
theie is a great awakening amongst the women themselves The 
credit for this awakening goes piimaiily to the political movements 
which have drawn thousands of women into then scope and have 
thereby widened their interests Consequently, their civic con- 
sciousness has been awakened with a rapidity which no social or 
educational movement could, by itself, have achieved , and they 
have shown increasing interest in the problems of educational 
leconstiuction The All India Women’s Conference has been an 
active protagonist in the cause of educational lefoim and has been 
pressing tor the adoption of a piogiessive policy The Govern- 
ments have also shown increased inteiest in the matter and have 
appointed committees to considei ways and means of improvement 

Recommmdations of the Genital Advisory Boatd 
In 1936, the Cential Advisory Board of Education appointed a 
committee, including women members, to considei the question 
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of primaiy education The committee made important recom- 
mendations, of which the following are of special interest 

(I) Girls’ primary education should have a prior claim on public 
funds where provision for both boys and girls cannot be found 

(II) With a view to raising the standard of women primary school 
teachers, a minimum preliminary period of at least eight yeais, 
followed by a two-year training course if necessaiy 

(in) Only women teachers should be employed in primary schools 
for girls , and teaching in infant classes in boys’ schools should, 
when possible, be entrusted to women teacheis For this purpose 
the empIo3mient of tramed married couples should be encouraged, 
and special effoits should be made to tiain girls who will return to 
their own villages for service in schools 

(iv) In Older to attract children to school and to ensure more 
regular attendance, closer contact and co-operation between 
inspecting staffs, teachers and parents should be encouraged , 
instruction should be given in training schools as to the best methods 
of gaming contact with parents 

(v) In considering schemes for compulsion, only those which 
include proposals for girls as well as for boys should be sanctioned , 
and where compulsion already exists for boys steps should be taken 
to make similar provision for girls 

(vi) One of the chief causes of wastage at the pnmaiy stage being 
the large number of incomplete schools, all girls’ schools should 
ordinarily be full primary schools with a minimum of two teachers 
or a maximum of forty pupils on roll per teachei 

(vu) Pnmary education m girls’ schools m lural areas should be 
free 

(viii) Co-education at the primary stage should be the ultimate 
aim m small rural areas, but where the numbeis are large separate 
schools are desirable Co-education in backward areas can only 
be achieved by the appointment of women teacheis m mixed schools 

The Cumcuhm 

The question of the cuiriculum has also been engaging the atten- 
tion of Education Departments The Central Advisoiy Board of 
Education has appointed a committee to suggest modifications m 
the existing syllabuses The Committee agreed with the opinion 
expressed m the Hadow Committee Report that there is no need for 
a separate cuniculum foi girls , but theie should be a difference 
in emphasis on the content of the cuiriculum This lecommenda- 
tion does not necessanly conflict with the view expressed in a pre- 
ceding paragiaph that education should be adjusted to the special 
needs and requirements of Indian girls As the framework of the 
education piovided in ruial and urban areas is the same, though the 
details of the picture may be varied to meet*special needs and 
problems, so also is there a considerable area over which there is 
identity of interest between girls and boys In the ’formation of 
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the detailed curricula and schemes, however, in the choice of types 
of ciafts and handwork, in the selection of the material in various 
subjects, there is ample opportunity foi adjusting the curiiculum 
to the needs of girls 

The curricula should theiefoie be scrutinised with a view to 
ensuring that the large majority of girls shall be trained to live useful 
and effective lives in their homes The tendency to make education 
too bookish and academic, which at best sacrifices the interests of 
the large majority to those of a small minority, should be resisted, 
and education should be brought nearei to the concrete realities of 
everyday life There is general agreement in educational circles 
that certain forms of handwork and domestic crafts such as cooking, 
sewing and embroidery should find a prominent place in the 
curriculum, and that English should not be taught at the piimary 
stage There is also a growing recognition of the fact that the 
curricula should be visualised piimarily, not as a numbei of separate 
subjects to be taught, but rather as a series of interesting and 
healthful activities and experiences through which girls may learn 
to adjust themselves to their environment and, in the course of 
that process of adjustment, to acquire the lequisite knowledge 

The tendency to make the education of girls too academic and 
bookish should, and can, be resisted more easily than in the case of 
boys The education of the latter is bound up with university 
and Service requirements, which often demand graduates of the 
ordinary academic pattern But the education of girls can be so 
reorganised and modelled that it will become more suited to their 
needs and psychology, moie self-contained and less dependent on 
the demands of higher education 


Essential Content of Syllabus for Girls 

Such a basic education for girls (to use an expiession which the 
Wardha Education Committee has contributed to educational 
terminology) will lay special stress on the following aspects 

(I) The mother tongue should be studied in such a way that it 
becomes an easy, effective, fluent and, in many cases, graceful 
medium of self-expiession both in speech and writing , and the 
habit of leading for pleasure should be cultivated A great deal of 
the present ineffectiveness in education, both for boys and girls, is 
to be attributed to the fact that the teaching of the mothei tongue is 
defective, so that children rarely experience the joy of spontaneous 
self-expression, nor do they acquire the capacity foi clear thinking 
and expression which is the basis of all subsequent study in school 

(II) The study of arithmetic should be helpful to the girl in her 
everyday life, and special attention should be paid to the pioper 
keeping of her budg,et and household accounts 

(ill) History, geography and elementary civics should be co- 
ordinated so that a girl can understand her social environment and 
also something of her wider ci\ic obligations and duties 
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(iv) The elements of geneial science, physiology, hygiene and 
dietetics should be taught, not as systematic subjects of formal study, 
but as an introduction to a piactical understanding of eveiyday 
problems 

(v) Ciafts and handwork of vaiious kinds, which are suited to 
the needs of different localities and to the financial resources of the 
schools, should be included in the curriculum Even wheie there 
are no lesources for the purchase of the necessaiy equipment, some 
forms of handwork can be introduced by the active co-operation of 
childien and parents 

(vi) Physical training should not only ensuie good health, but 
should also stimulate ease and giacc of movement 

The Problem of Compulsion 

Anothei question connected with girls’ education is that of 
intioducmg compulsion at the piimary stage so as to ensuie effective 
and permanent literacy The impoitance of this measure is 
emphasised by the fact that, as already pointed out, the educational 
machmeiy is working only with about 15 per cent efficiency The 
persistence of early marriage and othei social customs, together 
with the poveity of many parents, aie not sufficient to account foi 
the apathy of paients, which must be attiibuted lather to the weak- 
ness of the appeal made by the schools If the cuiriculum were 
really suited to the needs of the girls and if the school once entered 
more fruitfully into their lives, enrolment would grow apace and 
compulsion would be used tor ensuring legulaiity of attendance 
rather than for driving unwilling children to unwelcome schools 
It IS significant that the suggestion has been made that, as a first 
step towards enforcing widespread compulsion, the State should 
be content with insisting on attendance for a fixed number of 
years on all those who voluntaiily join school with a view to their 
remaining at school until literacy has been attained The opinions 
of the Hartog Committee are theiefoie pertinent 

“ The spread of literacy amongst men only will do little to secure 
the atmosphere of an educated and enlightened home, and the 
existing disparity between the social outlook of the man and the 
woman will only be increased National and social reasons all point 
to the necessity of adopting, wherever possible, the same policy for 
boys and for girls, and we aie satisfied that in many places public 
opinion strongly favours the application of compulsion to girls 
We recognise that owing to social and economic conditions com- 
pulsion for girls must necessarily be of slower giowth than com- 
pulsion for boys , but we are of opinion that in every geneial 
scheme foi compulsion, in areas which are favourable for the 
development of girls’ education, an attempt should be made to 
include at any rate the majority of the girls bf school-going age 
in the scheme ” ^ 

1 Page 173 
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The Committee further observed 

“ Delibetate and unremitting efforts to oveicomc the obstacles, 
the foimulation of policy with caieful adjustment of means to ends, 
and a generous provision of money, institutions and peisonnel to 
make up for lost time — these are clearly indicated as the main tasks 
of the immediate future Nor can success be attained without the 
closer association and co-opeiation of women themselves which aie 
now available in growing measure The whole case foi women’s 
education rests on the claim that education is not the piivilege of one 
sex, but equally the right of both, and that neithei one sex noi the 
other can advance by itself without a stiain on the social and national 
system and injury to itself The time has come to redress the 
balance, and we believe that the difficulties in the way ot women’s 
education aie beginning to lose their force and that the opportunity 
has arrived for a great new advance We are definitely of opinion 
that, in the interest of the advance of Indian education as a wholp, 
priority should now be given to the claims of giils’ education in 
every scheme of expansion ” ^ 

The Future Prospect 

It is depiessing that, in spite of these specific recommendations, 
no striking piogress has yet been made Compulsion still remains 
a distant dream, and there has been no generous provision of money 
for the formulation of any bold policy of expansion It is true 
that during the gi eater part of this period the provisions have 
suffered fiom financial stringency, while the central resouices 
have been overburdened by military expenditure, with the result 
that all schemes ot expansion have been rigidly arrested But, 
even after making allowances for all these considerations, it is not 
possible to exonerate the authorities from all responsibility in the 
mattei More recently, however, with the establishment of pio- 
vincial autonomy, and particularly with the coming into powci ot 
Congress Governments, piimary education has leceived a new 
stimulus , and it may leasonably be expected that the interests ot 
female education will no longer go by default 

K G Saiyidain 

'■ Page 183 



CHAPTER SIX 

Girls’ Education in India To-day 
Introduction 

O NE of the most astounding facts in modern India is the rapid 
advance of women m the leadership of national life Nowhere 
perhaps in the world to-day have so many brilliant and able women 
been chosen foi important service as m this countiy duiing the past 
few yeais Women (usually wives and mothers) aie already 
making good as members of the Legislative Assemblies, as Pailia- 
mentary Secretaries, as the Ministei of Health in the United Pro- 
vinces, as Surgeon-General in the State of Travancoie, in the ranks 
of the leaders of the Indian National Congiess These honours to 
women accord well with Indian ideals which reverence motherhood 
In staitling contrast to the opportunities enjoyed by educated 
Indian women is tlie appalling lack of educational opportunity for 
the vast majority The success and initiative of the few provoke 
the thought that among the many there are also numbers who could 
make valuable contributions towards the pi ogress of national life, 
if only they weie given the opportunity The figures confirm 
this impression In Biitish India, in 1936, only 509 women le- 
ceived the BA or B Sc degree , * and only 17 per cent of the girls 
between the ages of 6 and ii were attending school, while 51 per 
cent ot the boys of school-going age weie eniolled ® Of the total 
expenditure on education, 14 3 pei cent is allotted to colleger and 
umvenities for men, but only 13 5 per cent to gals’ education of all 
gi ades “ Even the Punjab, which has recently inci eased its expendi- 
ture on female education, still spends 12 i per cent on the men’s 
colleges, but only ii 9 pei cent on all giils’ institutions The pio- 
portion in Bengal is 23 8 per cent to 12 5 per cent 

Results of Neglect 

The injurious results of this neglect are patent They aie fiist 
seen in the home Much of the failuie m the education of boys and 
men can be traced to the dual set of habits and attitudes, which is 
caused by the antagonism between school and home The most 
enriching and stimulating education is achieved only when the child 
has an intelligent mother and an enlightened home No one has 
measured the causes of the widespread relapse into illiteiacy by 
Indian boys even though they have attended primary schools, but we 
venture the opinion that a vital factor m this defect is the absence of a 
habit of leading in the home No child of a' reading mother can 

' Education in India, 1935-36, page 70 
» Ibid , page 8 = Ibid , page 56 
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forget how to read, for the health, happiness and cultural advance- 
ment of the family aie the responsibility of the mother To fulfil 
this lesponsibihty she needs a good and a modern education 
A basic factoi in the improvement of social life is also the enlight- 
,enment of women Many effoits towards the mitigation of harmful 
social customs, the preservation of the best in the cultuial heiitage 
and the impiovement of public health have been hindered or even 
negatived by the adverse influence of the women in the homes The 
efforts of educated leaders to reform marriage customs, to combat 
supeistition, to save life in epidemics, to reconstruct village con- 
ditions must all be reinforced by the spread of girls’ education 
Of immediate importance is the need foi education in order to 
prepare women for the intelligent exercise of the suffiage , and girls 
and women are themselves demanding teaching in the duties of 
citizenship In this direction lies a great opportunity for all schools, 
boys’ and girls’ alike 

Effect of Lack of Trained Teachers 
The attention of Indian educationists has recently been focused 
upon the baneful effects upon schools, especially those of primary 
giade, resulting from the lamentable shortage of women teacheis 
Many who have had experience in the promotion and supervision of 
primary schools agree with the observations of Mi S H Wood in 
this connection , “ Until a system of infant classes staffed by trained 
women is established in India, education will remain unsound at its 
very foundation ” ’■ 

The shortage of women teachers has very deleterious effects on 
primal y and girls’ education In their place, old men, whose only 
vii tue as teachers is respectability, are often employed in the lowest 
classes Thus, at the veiy stage when young children should be 
guided towards freedom and joyful activity, they are cruelly re- 
pressed No one should teach young children who has not cheeiful- 
ness, a sympathetic nature, boundless energy and enthusiasm 
Primary teaching should be a chosen piofession and a self-devo- 
tion Moie women and men who tiuly love children aie essential 
Although It is possible by means of improved training to prepaie 
young men to become sympathetic and inspiring teachers of young 
children, success is more probable in the case of women The kind 
of education which fits girls for intelligent motherhood is equally 
valuable for the profession of teaching Girls who show promise 
of aptitude in these diiections should be given every opportunity to 
be tiained as teachers 

Some Indications of Progress 
That the evil of this neglect of female education is now widely 
lecogmsed is very encouraging Throughout India vigorous 

1 Report on Vocational Education in India, by A Abbott, CUT, md 
S H Wood, M C , page 9 
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attempts are being made to remedy past neglect New measures for 
the leconstruction of education recognise the importance of giving 
suitable opportunities to giils The Educational Commissioner has 
stated that it has now been recognised that the education of girls is 
necessaiy for happmess and progress in town and village, with the 
result that the forces of conservatism have weakened Customs and 
piejudices which have long been detrimental to the advancement of 
female education are now disappearing ^ 

In the Punjab the change in popular opinion is indubitable 
Within five yeais the enrolment of girls has increased by 30,440 ^ 
Another hopeful sign is the inci eased number of girls who aie 
continuing their schooling in the higher stages The numbei of 
girls appearing foi the middle school examination has risen during 
the quinquennium by 90 per cent ® There is also a growing demand 
for the piovision of high school education foi girls It is the policy 
of the Bombay Government (according to the report of 1935-6) to 
give pieference in grant-in-aid to girls’ secondary schools The total 
numbei of women studying in the collegiate stage in India rose in 
1936 to 5 , 300 , an inciease ovei the previous year of 650* The 
number of candidates for the B A and B Sc degiees rose from 
188 in 1937 to 509 in 1933, and to 733 in 1936 

Difficulties to be Overcome 
This advance has been hard fought The difficulties in the way 
can scarcely be oveiestimated The period of awakening has 
unfoitunately coincided with a period of financial depiession The 
Educational Commissionei has consequently advised provincial 
Governments that “ some of the money now spent on boys’ educa- 
tion should be diveited to the education of gals, and in all schemes 
for the expansion of education the needs of girls should leceive 
pieference ” 

Moie serious perhaps even than the financial stimgency are the 
inefficiency and waste m the use of existing funds Wastage is 
an even gravei problem in girls’ schools than in boys’ Of the enrol- 
ment of girls m the piimary stage, about 58 pei cent aie m Class I 
Of 100 girls entering school only 14 leach Class IV ' So far as the 
attainment of literacy is concerned, 86 pei cent of the expendituie 
seems to be ivasted 

The hindrances which retard progress in boys’ education are 
intensified in the case of girls Indiffeience on the pait of parents 
and their scepticism of the utility of education keep multitudes away 
from school Many villages aie without schools of any sort, and m 
others the schools are inciedibly inefficient and unattractive The 

^ Educatmi in India, 1935-36, page 56 
Repoft on the Piogras ^ Education in the Punjab during the Quin- 
quennium ending 1936-37, page s * 

® Ibid , page 5 
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sheer enormity of the task of providing for all boys and girls of 
school-going age is one of the most baffling problems that has ever 
faced a modern nation 

Social and Religious Difficulties 

In addition to these difficulties, which are common to the educa- 
tion of both selves, special obstacles confiont the education of 
girls Social custom, strong conseivatism and religious prejudices 
aie strongly entienched against girls’ education Eaily mairiage 
and feai for the safety of daughters after puberty often result m the 
removal of giils from school prematurely So little is the necessity 
of educating the home-makers of the nation accepted by local bodies 
in control of primary education that few will vote adequate sums for 
the puipose They are seldom willing to close even an inefficient 
or superfluous school for boys in order to open a much-needed girls’ 
school The Educational Commissioner has stated that “local 
bodies, who are mainly responsible for primary education, are more 
vocal than generous in then support of giils’ education ’’^ 

The difficulties connected with religion and communal iivalries 
aie intensified in the case of girls’ education Separate communal 
schools, even in the primary stage, are often demanded foi daugh- 
ters, while sons are allowed to attend the common schools This 
duplication of inefficient, struggling, one-teachei schools is of 
frequent occurrence in a village which can scaicely aftoid to support 
a single good school Even when girls of all communities read in the 
same school, the language question confounds the cuiriculum- 
makers Most gills’ schools in the Puniab have to teach Hindi, and 
often Gurmukhi, as well as Urdu When, in addition, theic is a 
growing demand for English, it is easy to realise the unfoitunate 
predominance of linguistic studies m the schools 
The major difficulty, however, is the alaiming deficiency of trained 
women teachers As has already been pointed out, if it were pos- 
sible to staff primary schools with women teacheis, not only would 
girls be able to attend them, but the education of small boys would 
be much improved Unfoitunately, the training of women teacheis 
has received insufficient attention In 1935-6, the numbei of 
training schools for gills, which was only 213 in the whole of Indn, 
was increased by only one, and the total number of girls under tiain- 
ing increased only from 7,039 to 7,212 -, yet scarcely moie than one- 
half of the women teachers in British India have been trained 

Need for Improvement m Curriculum and Methods 
Even more serious is the mferioi quality of the education that is 
provided Many have grave doubts as to the value of the pievailing 
type of education The schools, both primary and secondaiy, aie 
too often complete!/ divoiced in aims and in studies from life itself 

1 Education in India, 1935—36, page 56 
- Jhid , 1935-36, page 62 
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In particular, they have httle lelation to lural society which is the 
environment of so large a pioportion of the population The 
vernacular middle school, which is so important a part in the educa- 
tional plan, IS nevertheless unpopular in comparison with anglo- 
vernacular schools In British India in 1935-6, the enrolment of 
bo>s in these schools actually decreased by about 7,000 pupils, and 
within five years 290 such schools have been closed ^ This is very 
disheartening, as the aims and curricula of vernacular middle schools 
come nearer to the ideals of sound general education, and they pro- 
vide a better foundation for higher studies than do the matriculation- 
dominated high schools , but they have to face unfair competition 
from the schools wheie English is taught The only lemedy is 
the adoption of the scheme of radical leorgamsation as first recom- 
mended by the Punjab University Inquiry Committee and later by 
the Central Advisory Board The replacement of both the anglo- 
vernacular high schools and the vernacular middle schools by lower 
secondary schools of the modern type is the measure which holds out 
the biightest hopes foi the future 

The general dissatisfaction with the kind and content of teaching 
in Indian schools has culminated in a numbei of plans for the im- 
provement of curricula and methods New schemes of studies 
have recently been adopted in the Central Provinces as well as in 
Bihar and Orissa The publication of the Syllabus of Basic National 
Education, prepared by the Zakir Hussain Committee, has aroused 
unprecedented interest This revised and detailed statement of the 
Wardha scheme is a well-co-ordinated and progressive curiiculum, 
worthy of most careful consideration Some of the impracticable 
featuies of the original plan have apparently been modified, notably 
the intention that the teachers should be paid directly from the pro- 
ducts of children’s labour A craft is now to be taught as the basic 
element in an activity curriculum, and the intention is to coi relate 
the various subjects with this foim of handwoik as the pivot The 
object of the scheme is “ not primarily to produce craftsmen able to 
practise their craft mechanically, but to exploit the lesouices im- 
plicit in craft work for educative purposes.” 

These revised courses should be attended by beneficial lesults 
They should impart to education a distinctly practical bias , they 
should 1 educe the predominance of linguistic studies , they should 
emphasise the importance of trainmg in social relationships and in 
intelligent citizenship , and they should give to the child that scienti- 
fic knowledge and attitude of mind which aie necessary for the 
understanding and control of his environment 

Reconstruction of Girls’ Education 
In the course of these discussions girls’ education has received its 
due shaie of attention If the present system i^unsuitable foi boys, 
how much more is it so for girls ! If boys are not being prepared 
1 Education m India, 1935-36, pages 28-40 
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tor happy and pioductive living, how much less aic giils being 
prepared foi their vocation ? 

Though the vocation ot the vast majoiify of Indian women is that 
of the home-maker, the teaching of home-craft and mother-craft 
IS most inadequate The science of home-making is worthy of a 
much more impoitant place in the curriculum, and the teaching of 
mother-craft should not also be neglected in high school and college 
Efforts have been made to lemedy this shoitcoming The Lady 
Iiwm College for Home Science, Delhi, offers a course of three years 
leading to a diploma The Indian Women’s University m Bombay, 
founded in 1916, has four affiliated colleges in which the courses in- 
clude domestic science, human physiology, hygiene and fine arts The 
vernacular is the medium of instruction and English a compulsory 
language Again, m connection with the Allahabad Agiicultuial 
College, a recent experiment has been the establishment of a Home 
Science Depaitment which gives a two-years course up to the 
equivalent of the Intermediate standard 
Another urgent modification of the present system is to extend the 
use of the vernacular as the medium of instruction It is recognised 
that, in the past, schools have exercised too little influence upon the 
improvement of the homes and the social environment The teach- 
ing of subjects in a foreign medium emphasises this divorce between 
school learning and life If leal impiovement is to be achieved, 
girls should be taught the essentials of health, happiness and intelli- 
gent control of environment in their own language 
A third emphasis which is recognised as important for boys’ 
education is even more so for girls In the aesthetic side of educa- 
tion, Indian art, music, drama and poetry have yet to come into their 
rightful place in the schemes of studies Appreciation of beauty in 
nature, literature and art, and creative self-expiession in the aits 
(including writing) are essentials for the fullest development of 
personality 

Problem of Separate Schools 
Much more might be said about the changes necessaiy in the 
curriculum of giils’ education , but it is now time to discuss the 
loot question whether these special needs of girls involve the neces- 
sity of providing for them a sepaiate system of education The 
answer of popular opinion is probably in favour of separate schools 
and of a different curriculum for girls The answer of practical 
administratois, on the othei hand, is that univeisal education would 
be impossible if two sepaiate systems of pnmaiy schools had to be 
provided The correct answer, howevei, should not be given 
merely on grounds of tradition or economy , other considerations 
should be taken into account 

The results of psychological research are of importance In a 
stimulating article dn “Vocational Training for Girls’’ 1 Dr J M 
Kumaiappa has written “ Even if it {the unsuitable present curn- 
^ The Punjab Educational Journal, June 1938 
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Luhm) weie modified, the education of the girl ought not to be 
the same as that of the boy, for the simple leason that nature has 
endowed both the sexes with special faculties, and has 01 darned 
distinctive functions for each to discharge towaid society and the 
race ” With the second part of this leason — the diffeientiated 
functions — ^we may agiee , but the first statement is unsupported 
by scientific facts 

That there are fundamental intellectual differences between the 
sexes IS a belief that dies hard Psychologists have done a vast 
amount of lesearch m the attempt to discover whether there aie 
psychological variations comparable to the physiological differences 
between the sexes The consensus of opinion among the experts 
may faiily be summarised in Di Thorndike’s striking statement 
“ The most impoitant chaiacteiistic of these differences between 
the sexes is their small amount The individual diffeiences within 
one sex so enormously outweigh the differences between the sexes in 
these intellectual and semi-mtellectual traits that for piactical 
purposes sex difference may be disiegarded ” 

The Women’s Education Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, which was appointed to consider the curriculum 
of girls’ pnmaiy schools in India, made the following recom- 
mendation 

“ Primary schools foi giils have been ciiticised as being too much 
like those of boys, and theie exists an idea that primary schools for 
girls should be distinct from those of boys and with different curri- 
cula We do not agree and feel that m the pnmaiy classes no 
distinction m cuniculum is necessary, as the interests, activities and 
the life of young children aie much the same whethei they are boys 
or girls The Consultative Committee of the Board of Education in 
England states 

“ ‘ Our enquiry has not imbued us with any conviction that there 
aie clear and ascertained differences between the two sexes on 
which any educational policy may readily be based It would 
be fatal at the present juncture to pi escribe one curriculum for boys 
and another for girls ’ ” 

Curriculum Adaptations 

How, then, shall the special needs of girls, as pieviously outlined, 
be met ? Fust, by the thorough icconstruction of the piimary 
curriculum so as to provide a basic education /oi all If this curri- 
culum be practical in its bias, if it be centred in the experiences of 
the childien, and il it be taught by stimulating and active methods, 
the needs of both boys and girls W 1 be fully met A well-rounded 
curriculum such as has been suggested by the Women’s Education 
Committee would provide ample opportunity for developing those 
few activities and inteiests in which boys and girls may differ For 
example, we ouiselves have often noticed in the primary class “ pro- 
jects ” earned out in the Moga School that the little boys usually 
prefer to make the furniture for the house or the shop or the village 
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which the class is constructing, while the little giils piefer to dress 
the dolls inside the house In mixed piimary schools it would be 
easy to provide simple needlework and basketry foi the girls, and 
woodwork and gardening for the boys, but there is no assurance 
that the children will so divide themselves 1 From about the fourth 
yeai of school, special instruction may be piovided foi giils in simple 
cooking and sewing, but for the basic knowledge and skills in hygiene, 
nature study, history, geography, reading, oial and written language, 
and number, and in individual and social habit-trainmg, boys and 
girls need the same teaching, whethci they aie in sepaiate oi mixed 
schools Health and physical training, including games and simple 
rhythmic movements, will also be piactically the same both for small 
boys and girls 

The next step will be the provision of a well-planned /ozccf 
secondly stage, “ which should provide a self-contained course of 
general education and will constitute a suitable foundation eithei foi 
higher education or foi specialised practical courses In luia! 
areas the courses at this stage should be attuned to ruial lequiie- 
ments Some form of manual tiaining should be provided, which 
would aim at the development of practical aptitudes, and should be 
made compulsory ” ^ In sepaiate giils’ schools (which at this stage 
may still be necessary) and also in mixed schools, the foim of com- 
pulsory manual training will be found in the household arts Phy- 
sical training and health instiuction will need to be specially planned 
for gills in this stage In place of the high school science courses, 
girls will study home science In order that this study should have 
no inferior status, the equipment should be adequate and compai- 
able to the laboratories provided for the boys’ courses The study 
of food values and the planning of family dietaiies and — whcie 
possible — ^the raising of vegetables in school gardens should form 
an important part of the course Motheicraft, involving not only 
the physical care of infants, but a simple intioduction to tlic psy- 
chology of children and practice in the guidance and caie of 
young children would be included in the final year of such a course 

In all other respects giils’ secondaiy curriculum should be almost 
identical with that for boys The emphasis on the vernacular 
and on creative expiession in art is as important a pait of boys’ 
education as of girls’ “Art,” says the Wood-Abbott Repoit, 

“ should not be tin own into the curriculum as a concession to senti- 
ment, but should claim its place as a necessary part of each boy’s 
education in the humanities and because the school as a social 
institution ought to aim at an honest appieciation of aesthetic value 
in life ” 

A further step will be to consider the highei secondaty stage, 

“ which should be a preparation either foi highei education oi for a 
special type of education ” ^ Here not only should giils have the 
opportunity to pursue the usual aits oi science courses, but special 
^ Education m India, 1935-36, page 30 
2 Ihd , page 30 
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courses and schools ot home science and related studies at the college 
level should also be provided Training schools and colleges foi 
women teacheis also constitute a major need 

The Problem of Co-education 
The above consideiations suggest that the provision ot a suitable 
cuiriculum for girls does not necessitate by any means a completely 
separate system of girls’ schools From the point of view of pio- 
gressive education, there is no objection, therefoie, to the mixed 
school , indeed, it is definitely desirable at the primary stage 
The practical possibilities ot co-education m the piimaiy schools, 
as a measure of extending education for girls, are becoming increas- 
ingly appaient In British India, in 1936, 1,368,562 girls attended 
boys’ institutions as against 1,177,404 the previous yeai In five of 
the provinces there were more girls in boys’ primary schools than in 
girls’ schools “ In regard to the United Provinces it has been 
remarked that co-education in boys’ schools is helping to solve some 
of the problems in the way ot primary education for girls Eveiy- 
wheie the prejudice against co-education is now dying out and 
parents gladly send girls to a boys’ school, especially when a teacher 
from the locality and belonging to the predominant local community 
IS employed on the staff ” ^ 

The position in the Punjab, where segregation has so long been 
considered necessai y, is now encouraging The Director of Public 
Instiuction believes that conditions are favom ible foi launching a 
campaign for co-education in all districts ” ‘ “ Local conditions , 
social obstacles, caste distinctions and religious feelings are gradu- 
ally losing their force and people are clamouring for girls’ educa- 
tion ” “ “ The Department is in favour of encouraging co-educa- 
tion at this (the primaiy) stage because it is obvious that the province 
cannot afford separate schools for boys and girls in the majority of 
villages Hence, in many cases, the alternative is not between co- 
education and a separate girls’ school, but between co-education 
and no education at all for girls ” ** 

Two devices aie being tried m the Punjab for establishing 
co-education on a right basis The first is that of opening co-educa- 
tional primary schools, which aie staffed entirely by women teachers 
Ten such schools have already been started, and the expeament is 
working well They have teen opened in two distacts where the 
Sikhs aie a predominant community, and where the custom of 
purdah is not strong The schools are under the care of experienced 
headmistresses and the teachers are of the senior-vernacular grade 
The second device is to employ in primary schools foi boys the 
wife 01 very near relative of the village schoolmaster, who teaches 
1 Education in India, igjs-jS, pages 54-5 

* Progiess of Edmation in the Punjab — Qumgu^muum ending 1936-37, 
page 24 

1 Ibid , page 24 
‘ Ibid , page 97 
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both boys and girls m the infant classes, looks after the welfare 
of the girls m the upper classes and gives them special instruction in 
needlework and hygiene These women are given practical training 
in these duties Two special classes foi training twenty women 
each have been opened in connection with girls’ high schools, and a 
third, in connection with a men’s normal school, for training the 
wives of students A number of these women have already finished 
their tiaining and have been appointed together with their husbands 
to village schools This method should give parents confidence 
in the safety of their daughters and should prove attractive to the 
girls 

Further study and experimentation are needed to overcome the 
obstacles in the way of staffing primary schools with women 
teachers The estabhsljment in central villages of homes for 
teachers where several young women can live together under the 
protection of an older woman is a possibility The postponement 
of marriage in the case of educated girls in order that they may give 
a few years of service to education prior to marriage, the employ- 
ment of mothers as soon as their children are growing up, and part- 
time employment of younger marned women, the school day being 
divided into shifts, are other proposals 

By whatever means it may be achieved, the disparity between 
girls’ and boys’ education must disappear if nation-building is to be 
promoted by the schools Educational opportunity for girls is 
essential to social and cultural progress Manu, the ancient law- 
giver, wrote “ The man is not the man alone, but the man, the 
woman and the child , the three together make the complete man ” 
Even so, adult education, boys’ education and girls’ education, the 
three together, will build up the complete nation 

Irene Mason Harper 



PART SEVEN 


Language Problems in Colonial Education 
CHAPTER ONE 

General Survey or the Problem 

[See ako Year Book of Education, 1937, pages 411-38, 1938, 
pages 693-739) 

Introduction 

T he Colonial secuon of the Year Book has during the last two 
years been devoted to a general examination of Colonial Office 
policy and to the origin and development of that policy in Africa 
This year we are directing attention to the problems connected 
with a particular aspect of that policy, namely the development of 
English m territories in which the English language is not the 
vernacular of the bulk of the inhabitants These problems appear 
in striking foim m Ceylon and in Malaya, and it is for that reason 
that the problems in these territories are discussed 

This intioductory note is included in order that the problem may 
be viewed as a whole in relation to the general question of language 
instruction throughout the British Commonwealth 
The problems of Ceylon and Malaya are admittedly in some 
respects peculiar to these teriitoiies , the methods of dealing with 
them indicate the fieedom which, under the Colonial Office, is 
granted to local governments to tackle their own peculiar difficulties 
At the same time the problems themselves are not meiely local, 
and the survey of the position m these two special territories should 
be of value to educatois throughout the whole Colonial territories 
wherever the vernacular of the people to be educated is not English 

Language Problem in Great Britain 
It 18 difficult for those of us who live in England to appreciate 
fully the significance of language problems in education We may 
have heard of difficulties created by the demand for fuller recogni- 
tion of the place of Welsh m education m Wales , we may even have 
heard of a somewhat remotei demand for the maintenance of 
Gaelic, but we find no serious obstacle m the disposal of these 
difficulties even when they appear to approach the dimensions of a 
national movement There seems to be two reasons for this In 
the first place, we readily accede to the demand for the preservation 
of old national languages because we make no pretence, as a political 
unit, to be composed of one single racial stock In making that 
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admission we admit the claim of a section of the community to 
preserve and, if they wish, to develop the language of then ancestors 
The second leason is that the communities concerned, though they 
are eager to maintain their own special characteiistics in the field 
of language, accept the implications of a wider nationality, and one 
of those implications is the possession of a common tongue The 
fact that that common tongue is English is no doubt of great import- 
ance, but that fact is not fundamentally relevant to the question at 
issue It IS of great impoitance only because the wanderings of 
men and women who speak English have made it the language in 
common use over the greater portion of the world 

Language Problems in the Dominions and European Colonies 
It IS when we come to consider language outside Gieat Britain 
that we find that national and racial sentiment create difficulty and 
even dissension These difficulties arise where European communi- 
ties of different linguistic ancestry find themselves side by side and 
where neither community is prepared to surrender its racial indi- 
vidualism in so far as language is concerned The instances which 
occur at once to one’s mind are those of Canada and South Africa, 
where solutions have been found by the peoples of those Dominions 
These particular problems of language are of a type which have not 
in practice arisen in the Colonial Empire as distinct from the 
Dominions In the main, the Dominions have m the past had this 
distinctive characteristic they have been the home of European 
colonists speaking a European language 
It IS, of course, true that there are many examples of territories 
in the Colonial Empire largely mhabited by Europeans, but the 
acquisition of these territories took place in nearly every case in 
times when language questions were in the main settled by the 
imposition of the language of the Impel lal Power Even so, the 
attitude of the British has generally been characteiised by a sym- 
pathetic treatment of the inhabitants of an acquired teiritory in 
the matter of language The case of Mauritius is only one example 
which illustrates this attitude 

The general adoption of English as the sole language in the 
West Indies is not an instance to the contrary In that case the 
adoption of English was really the inheritance of the condition of 
slavery In that condition the vast numbers of immigrants, having 
no common language of their own, weie compelled by the veiy 
circumstance of slaveiy to adopt the language of their masteis 

Language Problems in non-European Territories 
The case of India is indeed one m which the adoption of English 
m education appears to be contiary to the general practice of the 
Colonial Empire This is no doubt true, but we must not lose 
sight of the special circumstances arising from the vast number of 
vernaculars concerned and the conditions in which the Government 
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of India undertook the education of the Indian peoples Nor must 
we lose sight of the more recent development of education in India 
with the mcreasmg importance attached to the languages of the 
people That development has no doubt been partly educational 
and partly political , we must also remember that in the field of 
education we can regard India as possessing Dominion status with 
the power to work out her own solution of hei language difficulties 

Problem of Commumties under the Colonial Office 
It IS when we come to consider the case of commumties under the 
Colonial Office m which the language of the people is not a European 
language that we find ourselves faced with a real Colonial problem 
That problem may be stated in general terms to be this What is 
the place of the languages of the people to be in the educational 
scheme, and what is to be the place of English in the educational 
scheme ? 

Different Types of Terntoiy 

The problem diffeis materially in different territories, for the 
territories are very diverse They fall into three groups The 
first consists of those Colonies or Dependencies in which there is a 
native vernacular, which was reduced to wilting so long ago that it 
has been, not only a means of communication between people of the 
same generation, but has enabled one generation after another to 
hand on to their successors their thoughts and their teaching, in 
the form of written speech Such cases are exemplified by Ceylon, 
with Its two vernaculars of Sinhalese and Tamil 

The second group consists of those territories in which the 
language problem is created by the existence of native vernaculars, 
often very considerable in number, which have only in recent years 
been reduced to a written form, generally by missionaiies, and larely 
with agreement or consistency The bulk of these territories are 
to be found in Africa, with its hundreds of native languages and 
dialects 

The last group of territories fiom a linguistic point of view is 
that in which there has been considerable immigration of foreign 
elements A striking example of such a case is that of Malaya 
Mr Neilson has set out very clearly the conditions which exist 
There we have had a huge immigration of Indians and Chinese, 
bringing with them their own languages and, in the case of the 
Chinese, their own language problems Another but less terrifying 
example is that of Fiji 

Teaching of English the Central Problem 
In all these varieties of territory there is one language problem 
which IS common to all, and that concerns the place of English 
An attempt was made m the Year Book of Education of 1937 
to indicate the lines on which the problem is being faced in Africa, 
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principle, but we must face the difficulties involved in the application 
of the policy in practice 

The policy can only be effectively carried out if two conditions 
are fulfilled The first of these is the extension of the school life 
of the whole school population, so that all may reach the stage at 
which they can begin to learn English, with the reasonable hope that 
they may be able to continue learmng it long enough to acquire 
at least a working knowledge of the language If we really do more 
than pay mere lip-seivice to the principle of mother-tongue instruc- 
tion, then we must insist that the first yeais of schooling are passed 
in the atmosphere of the veinaculai The unduly early introduction 
of English is likely not only to be harmful to the general development 
of the child, but may well in the circumstances undci which such 
instruction is given postpone or defeat its own object, which is the 
acquisition of a reasonable proficiency in English 

The second condition to be fulfilled is the provision of an adequate 
staff of teachers with an effective knowledge of English The 
fulfilment of both these conditions will cleaily involve not only a 
large expenditure of money, but also much time devoted in the 
mam to the development of bilingualism, as one of the mam 
immediate objectives of the education authoiities Whether the 
actual method to be adopted should approximate to that of the 
English schools oi Ceylon, or the so-called bilingual schools, is a 
question which we need not discuss, though it may be worth remaik- 
mg that if the policy of teaching English universally is to be adopted, 
then the giadual introduction of its instruction would appeal to be 
the natural course to take 


The Financial Aspect of the Problem 
The financial difficulty is undoubtedly a serious one, and all of us 
who have attempted to improve the knowledge of English m com- 
munities such as those of Ceylon and Malaya, or even of Africa, 
have been conscious of it It may be, howevei, that we are inclined 
to be overwhelmed at the initial sight of the gieat mass to be moved 
The number of pupils for whom we must make laborious provision 
in the first instance will in the nature of things produce a supply of 
teachers withm a measurable number of years It may be worth 
while considermg m outline how the problem might be tackled 
The figures which we give are, of couise, purely imaginary, but they 
will suffice to illustrate the argument We must in the fiist instance 
know how long it will take to make an effective teacher of English 
The period required will, of course, vary considerably, according to 
the circumstances of the territoiy concerned It would appear not 
unreasonable to suggest six years On that assumption the pro- 
gression might be somethmg like the following, even if only one 
specialist teacher of English were appointed m the first year 
In the first six years it would be necessary to appoint one new 
teacher each year, makmg six m all Let us assume that each teacher 
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has a class of thirty, and that from each class of thirty, ten can be 
expected to become teachers of English 

Taking these figures as a basis, we find that in the seventh yeai we 
shall have sixteen teacheis of English, mcreasmg by ten each year, so 
that at the end of twelve years we should have sixty-six qualified 
teacheis It would appear reasonable to anticipate that during the 
second decade of our effort we should be moving rapidly towards 
the production of an adequate number of effective teachers of 
English If, in the first instance, we can begin with more than one 
teacher, the work will be achieved very much more rapidly The 
financial problem ought not to terrify us unduly, provided we 
recognise that we must plan to proceed gradually The piovision 
of a small number of specialist teachers for a period of six years 
ought not to piesent an intolerable financial burden 

English as a Secondary School Subject 

There is one aspect of the problem of English mstruction which is 
emphasised by Mr Macrae, and that is the kind of English which 
IS aimed at, owing to the development of English as a mainly 
secondary subject influenced inevitably by the English examination 
system This difficulty must be familiar to all who have watched 
the pupils of schools in teriitories where English is not the ver- 
nacular They are attempting to compass examinations framed for 
pupils to whom English is their native tongue This creates the 
danger which arises from an mevitable artificiality and involves a 
divorce from the natural environment of the pupils concerned It 
18 suggested that the line of development has produced what may be 
called academic bilingualism, which is the product of the secondary 
school, as distinct from the product of the teaching of English in a 
vernacular environment That product might be termed piactical 
bilingualism 

There is some force m the contention that the adoption of the 
secondary school as the only place in which English can be effectively 
taught has produced a type of English mstruction which is not 
calculated to develop lapidly a really bilingual population The 
solution which suggests itself is that the teaching of English should 
not be a distinctive feature of the seeondary oi post-veinacular 
school, but should begin normally in the vernacular school itself 

This must inevitably involve the gradual introduction of English 
as part of the general education of an increasing piopoition of the 
school population, whether they proceed to a secondary school oi 
not It IS evident that, as a matter of fact, things are developing 
in this direction in Ceylon It is evident also that in Malaya, 
quite apart from the Chinese schools already referred to, there 
exists provision for some English instruction m the Malay ver- 
nacular schools 

The fact is, that the people demand more and more English as a 
part of their general education, and this demand must be met if 
the education given is to be regarded as a truly popular education 
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Conclusion 

In so far as this demand for instruction m English is met to an 
increasing extent, the difficulty of English in the secondary school 
will tend to disappear, and it will be impossible even to suggest that 
there are, m fact, two kmds of English — the one spoken by the pupil 
who leains it in the pnmary school, and the other by the pupil 
taught in the secondary school 

One of the great teachers of English has said, and said with truth, 
speaking of England, that the real battle of English lies in our 
elementary schools, and in the learning of our elementary teachers 
It IS there, he says, that the foundations of a sound national teaching 
in English will have to be laid, as it is there that a wrong trend will 
lead to incurable issues 

The dangei of attempting to create a false distinction between 
the teaching of English m the veinacular school lies just here — in 
the words of the same wise teacher “ A liberal education is not 
an appendage to be purchased by a few, humanism is rather a 
quality which can and should condition all our teaching, which can 
and should be impressed as a chaiacter upon it all from a poor 
child’s first lesson in reading, up to a tutor’s last word to his pupil 
on the eve of a Tripos ^ 

It 18 a general principle now universally accepted in the British 
Empire that the basis of popular education must be what we may 
call an enlightened vernacularism But it is no less true that the 
gradual spread downward of instruction in English will not only 
popularise all education, and so tend to make it more universal, but 
in doing so will also help to solve one of the most serious difficulties 
of the secondary school itself, and that is, its exotic and artificial 
character 

If the problem of language is approached on these lines, it ceases 
to be an isolated educational problem, and is merged in the general 
educational problem which awaits solution throughout the Colonial 
Empire That problem, of course, is the provision of adequate 
and effective education for the whole mass of the population It 
can only be solved if the Colonial Governments recognise the need 
to provide funds for education on a much larger scale than at 
present appears possible 

H S Scott 


1 Sir Arthur QuiUer-Couch, On the Art of Reading 



CHAPTER TWO 
The Problem of Bilingualism in Ceylon 
Introduction 

W HY the “problem” of Bilingualism? Is it because it 
dignifies our subject to call it a problem, or is there some 
outstanding difficulty, the solution of which cannot be suggested 
by an ordinary description of the position m Ceylon ? 

There are, indeed, many difficulties and it would perhaps be 
more accurate to wiite about the “ problems ” of Bilingualism 
But we want to wain oui readers at the outset that this is no attempt 
to analyse and solve all the difficulties in oui subject There are 
difficulties in deciding what are the best teaching methods, difficul- 
ties in obtaining a supply of efficient teachers, difficulties in securing 
the right kind of school books, and financial difficulties in carrying 
out a considered plan for attaining Bilingualism These problems 
or difficulties are common to most bilingual countries and while we 
shall have to refer to them in dealing with Bilingualism in Ceylon 
there is another, and more subtle, difficulty arising out of the past 
history of educational policy which requires our attention, not so 
much because of its academic interest but because its solution — if 
it can be solved — may be of interest to other colonies or countries 
which have similar conditions 

Statement of the Problem 
What u the Problem ? 

Bilingualism in Ceylon has become a problem because of the aims 
of English education in that country Its development has become 
difficult because of those aims To put it simply, the aim of English 
education has been to produce secondary and higher education in 
English through the medium of English The aims of Bilingualism 
aie, or should be, to obtain a good working knowledge of a second 
language These two aims have clashed in Ceylon and we shaP 
attempt to show the reason for that clash and suggest some remedies 
for overcoming it 

As distinct from the avowed aims of English education we take 
the problem of Bilingualism to be the difficulty connected with the 
attempt to give a good workmg knowledge of the English language 
to the greatest number of pupils, in the most efficient way and in the 
least possible time This problem has many aspects and can be 
viewed from many angles because the situation m which it exists is 
a complex one The conditions of the country m which it exists 
are vastly different from those in England The mental charactei is- 
tics of the people are different and so is their whole intellectual and 
historical tradition 

15* 457 
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Aspects of the Problem 
(a) Financial 

But we caji begin our survey by refeiimg to an aspect of the 
problem which has received considerable prominence in the recent 
reports of the Ceylon Education Department We refer to the 
financial aspect of the problem — ^an aspect -which has been created 
by a persistent demand among all classes of the population for a 
knowledge of English The problem in Ceylon is largely centred 
lound the fact that education in the vernaculais is tree, while fees 
are charged — ^with very few exceptions — ^for learning the English 
language This fact has a twofold effect What is paid for tends 
to be regarded as of more value than what is free to all, and when this 
IS added to the economic and educational advantages of English we 
are not surprised to read in the Director of Education’s report, 
published in 1937 “ The demand for English has in fact become 

so great, that the question of teaching of English in veinacular 
schools has ceased to be merely a question of curiiculum and has 
become a question of financial policy of primary importance ” 

What may be called the “ subjective ” value of English is cieated 
by Its cost The objective value of the language lies in the oppor- 
tunities for employment, imaginary 01 real, which it creates 

(6) Social and Economic 

An article that requires money to secure it acquires also a social 
value, and the more money it costs the greater social prestige 
attaches to it This elementary fact secuies for English and some 
of the more expensive English schools a social status out of all pro- 
portion to the economic benefits deiived from them It is, there- 
fore, scarcely surprising that the Director of Education thinks that 
the problem has become more a finanaal than an educational one 
The demand for English is uigent and peisistent and a national 
demand of this kind only requires time till it is satisfied There is 
no doubt that it is this demand which has created the financial 
situation 

(c) Educational 

But It would be unfair for anyone who knows the Ceylonese to say 
that the demand for English is based entirely on social aspiration 
There are other very potent factors behind this demand There is 
first the idea that Government service, the teaching profession in 
English schools, and clerking or accountancy are good jobs which 
cannot be obtamed ivithout a knowledge of English But even more 
fundamental, though seldom expressed, is the feeling, based upon 
fact, that a knowledge of English enlarges the outlook by the ready 
access it gives to books of all kinds There i§ a great scarcity of 
published work in the vernaculars, and translations take so long to 
prepare that books become out of date by the time the translation is 
finished So the simplest and easiest way to enter the larger world 
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ot literature, politics, finance and international affairs is to leain a 
language which is lapidly becoming an international medium 
These are some of the considerations which give rise to the per- 
sistent demand for English 

Distribution of the Vernaculars 
Bcfoie considering the consequences of this demand, the financial 
implications attaching to it, and the methods that have already been 
devised to meet the demand, certain facts relating to the distribution 
of the vernacular languages must be borne in mind 

Theie are in Ceylon two major vernacular languages, Sinhalese 
and Tamil, and although these two languages have had certain 
origins in common from Sanskrit and Pali yet they differ from one 
another even more than English and French The script in which 
they are written differs profoundly in chaiactei and theie is no easy 
transition from one to the other A Sinhalese would have as much 
difficulty m learning Tamil as he would in leaimng English 
The geographical distribution of the languages has a distinct 
relation to their origin Ceylon has in the past been the scene of 
frequent invasions fiom South India, and the Tamil language which 
comes from that country naturally finds its home in the Northern 
and Eastern shores of the island The home language of the island 
finds Its stronghold in the mountainous interioi and in the Southern 
plains, except where colomes of immigrant labour — the peaceful 
invasions of recent years — have introduced the Tamil language into 
the vast agiicultuial expanses occupied by tea and rubber But 
Sinhalese still remains the language of the great majority of 
Ceylonese, and it is there that we find embedded the historical 
tradition and religious aspirations of a lace whose history goes back 
beyond the Christian eia The two languages are consequently 
associated with two of the great leligions of the East — Hinduism and 
Buddhism Although Arabic is taught in a few Koran schools, 
and Pah is largely studied in Buddhist seminaries, neither of these 
languages affects to any extent the official school curriculum 
While the origin and geographical position of the Tamil language 
gives it a certain economic value for local trade with South India, yet 
Sinhalese claims economic superiority when it comes to internal 
trade 

The Position of English 

In order to appreciate and understand the position of Bilingualism 
in Ceylon a few figures are necessary According to the Director 
of Education’s report published in 1937 there are 726,334 pupils 
on the roll in all schools — including Government schools, assisted 
schools and unaided schools, but excluding the Umversity College, 
the Medical College and the Law College Of this number 67,253, 

1 e less than xo per cent , attend Enghsh schools Of the remaindei 
approximately 67 per cent attend Sinhalese schools and 33 per cent 
attend Tamil schools If these figures are borne in mind they will 
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serve to adjust one’s perspective because the amount of talk about 
English education, both by the local English Pi ess and by the English- 
speaking population of Ceylon and elsewhere, gives the impression 
— as It did to at least one recent Governor of the island — ^that every 
pupil in Ceylon is being taught some soit of English It also gives 
point to the Director of Education’s remark that the demand lor 
English has become a question of finance rathei than of education 
For the cost of an English education to the Geneial Revenue of the 
Island IS at least twice the cost of vernacular education, despite the 
fact that fees are charged in the one case and not in the other This 
disparity is due to more than one factor, but the highei qualifications 
and consequent higher salary of an English-speaking staff, and the 
higher standard of buildings and equipment, are the two dominating 
causes 

This serves to illustiate why the Director of Education refers to 
the strong demand for an English education and to the financial 
implications involved in satisfying that demand The problem of 
more English in an island hke Ceylon cannot, he rightly suggests, be 
solved meiely from academic considerations relating to the economic 
and educational advantages of learning English We may on 
economic and educational grounds conclude that it might be a good 
thing if all the 700,000 pupils in Ceylon had a working knowledge 
of English, but the fact remains that neither the patents nor the 
country can afford the immediate adoption of such a policy, even if 
English teachers weie available to cany it out 

Classification of Schools 

Let us now turn to some of the methods adopted m meeting the 
demand for English within the limits imposed by considerations of 
finance Schools are classified in Ceylon as English, bilingual, 
Sinhalese and Tamil, and the stages of school life in all classes 
of schools are similar These stages — primary, junior secondary 
and senior secondary — follow approximately the age ranges which 
apply in England For example, the primary course finishes at ii 
plus, while the junior secondary finishes at 15 plus, and this is the 
stage where the vast majority of pupils finish their school careei 

The medium of instmction vanes according to the type of school, 
but the content of the curriculum is practically the same for all types 
There is one important exception in a group of schools known as 
rural scheme schools, but the scope of the present survey does not 
permit us to enlarge on this sigmficant exception 

The bilmgual problem arises in the early stages of the English 
schools and in bilmgual schools But attention must be drawn 
to a third type of school of growing importance, although it does not 
yet find a place in the official classification — ^we refer to the Sinhalese 
or Tamil school, which has m recent years an optional course of 
English This latter type has assumed an important place m solving 
some of the problems of Bihngualism A study of these three types 
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Will show how the demand for English has hitherto been met and 
will concentrate the problems which arise from such a demand 


(t) English Schools 

The Sinhalese or Tamil pupil who intends to enter an English 
school can do so in one of two ways If he has alieady acquired a 
working knowledge of English from his parents he can entei school 
at the kindeigarten stage and follow a course of studies through the 
medium of English in the same way as an English boy does If, 
however, he has no knowledge of English he must, according to the 
Code of Regulations applying to schools, enter a Sinhalese or Tamil 
kindergarten and remain there for a few years, learning the rudiments 
of his education in his own mother tongue He may then transfer 
into either an English 01 bilingual school where he is introduced to 
the mysteries of a new language In the English schools the most 
common method of dealing with newcomers from Sinhalese or 
Tamil schools is a two -years’ intensive course of English in which 
the “ diiect ” method of teachmg a foreign language is employed 
After this intensive course the pupil is aWe to enter the ordinary 
classes of the school in which English is the medium of instruction 
He usually continues the study of his mother tongue as one of the 
school subjects Much has been said of the strain involved m this 
intensive course, of the unnatural condition of suddenly stopping 
the normal progress of one’s education in the mother tongue and 
concentrating all one’s energies at an early age m masteimg a new 
language, but the method in Ceylon has survived criticism and has 
certainly produced some lemarkable results Pupils have sur- 
mounted the handicap of these two years and at the university stage 
have shown themselves not in the least degree infeiior to those who 
were taught in the one medium of English throughout 


(m) Bilingual Schools 

It was partly to meet the criticism of this method, and partly 
because of the fewness of Enghsh schools, that the method in force 
in bilingual schools was evolved Here Sinhalese or Tamil is the 
only medium of instruction for the first four or five years of school 
life, after which a course of English is gradually introduced The 
time allotted to English is progressively increased each yeai until 
by the end of the junior secondary course the medium of instruction 
in all subjects, except the vernacular language, is in English This 
method, known as the “ sliding scale ” method, has the advantage 
of retaining a considerable amount of instruction throughout school 
life in the mother tongue of the pupil We undeistand that the 
value of the method as contrasted with the “ diiect ” method is still the 
subject of investigation It is interesting to note that the Govern- 
ment Training College in Colombo is mdung a special study of the 
compaiative meats of these two methods m schools which are 
attached to that excellent training institution, and a report of the 
experimental work done there would be of great value 
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The “ direct ” method has the value of speed m securing what is 
dimed at, while the progressive method may possess superior 
educational advantages m preventing at an early stage m the pupil’s 
career a period of repression which may have bad aftei effects It 
has been argued that the two years in which the mothei tongue is 
excluded from school work has less deleterious effects than one 
would expect, owing to the fact that out of school hours the pupil 
is free to express his feelmgs in his mothei tongue, while even 
during school hours the teacher may find it necessary to resort 
frequently to the mother tongue to clarify his explanations Both 
methods with variations of each exist in the English and bilingual 
schools of Ceylon 

(m) Vetnacular Schools 

The third type of school we referred to is the vernaculai school 
with an optional course of Enghsh This conti asts with the genuine 
bilingual school where all pupils must follow the bilingual course 
English is taught here as an optional class subject It is optional, 
not because of lack of interest, but because fees are chaiged It is 
also important to note that the aim of the teacher is not to prepare 
his pupils to sit for English examinations but to give them an 
elementary working knowledge both of writing and speaking the 
language The methods employed are left to the individual teacher 
The restiicted aim undoubtedly satisfies a genuine demand but it 
has had one unfortunate effect It has led to the employment by 
managers of assisted schools of the less qualified and, therefore, 
cheaper teachers The grant paid for such teacheis is a portion of 
the teacher’s salary, the remaming portion being secured from school 
fees But such is the rivalry between schools that some managers 
encourage school attendance by charging no fees and employing 
teachers who are content to receive the Government moiety of their 
salary If free English becomes common in Ceylon vernaculai 
schools, the day is not far distant when a woiking Icnowledge of 
English will spread to the 90 per cent of school pupils who aie now 
denied that privilege on the grounds of cost 

Such in brief are the methods employed in Ceylon to spread 
bilingual education We now turn to comment on some of the 
effects of English education as it is at present conducted and con- 
trolled in Ceylon 

The Aims of Enghsh Education 

No one will deny that a second language, and especially English, 
gives an opportumty to the student to obtain a widei outlook on 
life It stimulates his mtelhgence by giving him access to a world 
of literature, saence, history and philosophy formerly closed to him 
It enables him to take an intelligent interest in political and civic life 
in a country where the language of politics, law and administration 
is predommantly English But we can legitimately ask whether 
the effects which English teaching has had in the past are all on the 
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credit side Has it not had bad effects which neutralise the good ? 
English education has, in the past, been associated with secondary 
education It has been regarded as the only medium through 
which a pupil can pass from the elementary stage of school life 
This attitude is largely justified by the lack of literature in the 
vernacular languages which can support a secondary education 
The number of books available — except those dealing with the 
literature and traditions of Sinhalese and Tamil — ^is too small to 
provide a course of vernacular secondaiy education even below the 
university standard 


Secondaiy Education 

Not only in Ceylon, but m other countries, the path of secondary 
education is supposed to lead to the professions of law, medicine, 
engineering and teaching, and for those whose aspirations are not so 
high It IS expected to lead to some occupation of the clerical type — 
black coated in England, but trousered and white coated in Ceylon 
Such an aspiration is admirable if there are a sufficient number of 
such posts to warrant a wide extension of secondary education 
But Ceylon is not England Such posts are few and specialists are 
rare One cannot help asking whether under those circumstances 
It IS wise, not only to extend English education, but also to extend 
the academic aims of English education 

English Examinations 

Those academic aims aie fostered — ^as eveiyone knows — by the 
examination system which controls study not only in England but 
in the Colonies The university ideal is still the dominatmg idea 
of English studies The Cambridge Syndicate examinations and 
the London University examinations aie, in Ceylon, the goal of a 
number of students, which is perhaps larger than the economic 
condition of the country at present warrants Those who have 
much to do with education m Ceylon have not been blind to the 
serious problem created by such conditions and they have done their 
best to counteract the effects of such a narrow ideal of English 
education It may be added that when this narrow ideal in England 
IS exported it becomes even more shrunken than it evei was in a 
temperate climate A promment Ceylonese — himself highly 
educated at an English university — once remarked “ If English 
education is to cause our sons and daughteis to turn their backs to the 
land and neglect to develop its resources, to lose sympathy with the 
life of the peasant and loyalty to all that is good in our tiaditions 
and history, then we are better without it ” We are forced to ask — 
What kind of English education does he mean ^ 

The Dangers of the Academic Ideal 

The aims and effects of an English education may at first seem 
irrelevant to a study of the bilingual problem, but this is far from 
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being the case There is one important fact which is appreciated 
by anyone who has had actual experience of this problem, viz that 
a knowledge of English can be disseminated up to a ceitain stage 
without at the same time coupling it with narrow ideas which have 
such a deleterious effect m tropical countries English can be 
taught without subjecting the bulk ot students to the baneful effects 
of academic examinations It can be closely related to the life of 
the people The Director of Education m his report (1937) 
complains that the secondary English schools are still controlled 
largely by examinations which are designed to conform to the 
academic requirements of English minds, yet as a contrast he points 
out that “ The method of instruction up to the junior secondary 
stage aims at relating all subjects to the conditions of life of the pupils, 
and considerable emphasis is laid upon the practical application of 
school subjects The detailed arrangements made to secure the 
relation of education to the life of the people are regarded as an 
essential part of the system of education in this island, where a very 
large majority of people are engaged in agricultural pursuits ” It 
appears, therefore, that despite the dangeis attendant on what we 
have called a narrow academic ideal, the advantages of studying and 
gaming a competent knowledge of English as a lingua franca fai 
outweigh the disadvantages, provided the pi ogress of English 
education proceeds m future along the avenue of the vernacular 
schools A wide extension of the language along these lines would 
remove the false glamour that attaches to it while it is the possession 
of the few at a great price It would also remove its pseudo-economic 
value as a stepping stone to an overcrowded clerical profession, and 
secure a direct contact between people of different races who are now 
too dependent on the services of interpreters in law courts and ad- 
ministration offices 


Teaching Methods and Experiments 
Two problems, apart from the financial one, still remain — and 
may probably always remain — ^viz the problem of the best method 
for acquiring a working knowledge of a foreign language and the 
supply of efficient teachers The experience of Ceylon has tended to 
favour a compromise between the “direct” and “sliding scale” 
methods — ^that is a method by which the study of English is gradually 
extended in the school curriculum and taught according to the 
“ direct ” method Considerable experimental work has been done, 
and is still being done, in Ceylon with a view to evolving a suitable 
curriculum and discovering the most effective teaching methods 
The aim of one experiment is described as “to determine what 
progress in English could be made m the first year by pupils who 
came from non-Enghsh-speaking houses in a rural environment, 
and to formulate a scheme of work based on the experience gained 
in the course of the experiment ” The average age of the pupils 
was 12 years and they had all received a primary education in their 
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own mother tongue The time given to English was two periods 
of 40 minutes each per day and in addition English was used 
during the gardening and drill periods 

The results are described as highly successful, the pupils (within 
the limits of their vocabulary) being able to read with understanding 
and enjoyment and to speak fluently and correctly Here are some 
of the conclusions which the authors aie careful to describe as 
“ provisional ” 

1 One period a day for English — especially in schools where the 
environment gives little or no assistance, is inadequate 

2 The importance of a good start cannot be exaggerated Just 
as the pupil’s life consists of a continuous growth and expansion, 
so his learning of the second language should be a matter of con- 
tinuous growth What he leains of English as a second language 
during the fiist year, although but a nucleus in relation to the sum- 
total of his experience, must be at the same time an organic nucleus 
— something which can glow and develop rather than be increased 
through some unrelated addition That is, the whole of it with its 
constituents amplified should be carried forward into the work of 
the following year 

3 In framing a suitable scheme of work for the first year, a good 
plan would be for the teacher to mark off the pupil’s life into its 
main phases or planes Theie will be the home life, the out-of- 
door and play life, and the school life Add to these the more 
marked elements of the social, industrial and religious aspects of the 
pupil’s surroundings, and these as nearly as they appear to the pupil 
and not as the teacher sees them The next step will be to choose 
from these broad divisions those impressions and activities that 
occui oftenest The pupil’s acquaintance with the language should 
touch his experience at its most vital points 

4 Handwork and other practical activities can be of great use 
Most of these exercises, mediated as most of them will be through 
several of the senses, will provide plenty of material and occasions for 
language teaching Games, rhymes, and poems that lend themselves 
to action and elementary foims of dramatisation must all find a 
place 

5 A good part of the success of the scheme can be traced to the 
constant use of a wide variety of teaching apparatus 

The Supply of Teachers 

The second problem is the supply of suitable teachers This 
supply is at present dependent largely on the products of the English 
secondary schools It is obvious that the teachers must be bilingual 
and capable of taking their place on the staff of an ordinary vernacular 
school, for the field in which Bilingualism can be extended is un- 
doubtedly in the veinaculai schools The aim of both the English 
and bilingual schools at present is the English examinations, and as 
we observed, these have very defimte limitations But an English 
course in vernacular schools has no such disadvantages It merely 
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adds a working knowledge of another language to the existing curri- 
culum It aims at no academic tests other than proficiency both 
written and spoken in the language to be acquired As the system 
extends it might relieve the present pressure on English schools and 
divert the energies of many pupils to more useful work 

Tratmng Colleges and Schools 

A brief reference to the present arrangements for training teachers 
will indicate the inadequacy of the existing conditions to meet a 
reasonable and widespiead demand for a working knowledge of 
English The cuniculum of traimng schools and colleges has not 
in the past been much affected by the demand for bilingual education 
Training institutions (of which there are a large number in Ceylon) 
were established to supply the needs of either English or vernacular 
schools, so, like the schools, most of them originated as purely English, 
purely Sinhalese and purely Tamil training schools As the demand 
foi bilingual education grew, spasmodic attempts were made to 
create bilingual traming schools, but these met with a chequered 
career owing to the fact that the bilmgual school aimed at the aca- 
demic standard of the English school, which could easily lecruit its 
staff from either the English or vernacular training schools 

It IS only comparatively recently that the bilingual student has 
come to be regarded, not as one who has to be equally competent in 
two languages, but as ope who attains a good working knowledge 
of a second language, without aspirations to academic proficiency 
in his second language As this idea emerged the system of optional 
courses of English in vernacular schools became a feature of the 
educational system These courses aimed at no high standaid of 
proficiency in English, but they met a real peed, and to-day, the 
supply of teachers for such courses is one of the most pressing prob- 
lems of the Department of Education 

Somces of English Teachers for Vernacular Schools 

Various suggestions have been made to meet this need The 
admission into vernacular training schools of students who have 
received their academic training in English schools, or who otherwise 
have attained to a competent knowledge of English, has helped m 
supplying a number of useful teachers The introduction of English 
as a subject into vernacular training schools has also done something 
to help, although it is doubtful whether the policy of superimposing 
an intensive course m a second language on an already crowded pro- 
fessional traimng will yield fruitfiS results The thud method in 
use at present is to employ as teachers pupils from English schools 
who have reached the standard of the Cambridge Senior, oi London 
Matriculation exammation Such teachers rank as uncertificated 
and have received no professional training They are consequently 
cheap, and the popularity of these examinations m Ceylon produces 
a considerable number of such students who are on the laboui 
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maiket It is difficult to forecast the ultimate solution of the supply 
of English teachers for vernacular schools, hut assuming that the 
problem of the right teaching method is near solution, that the most 
suitable textbooks have been chosen and that a carefully graduated 
curriculum has been drawn up, it may be found advantageous to 
arrange for short intensive tiaimng courses for the many unqualified 
teachers who are at present employed in this work 

The Two Stages of the Problem 
We have indicated earlier that the bilingual problem in Ceylon 
has passed through two stages These correspond to stages in the 
history of English education in Ceylon In the earlier days, when 
English education began to be taught seriously and the great English 
colleges were founded, the problem was, what was the quickest way 
of getting students, who stai ted with little or no knowledge of English, 
to attain such a command of the language and its literature that they 
could obtain the only recognised ceitificate of proficiency, namely 
the degree of an English univeisity ? This was the only passport 
to power and social position Hence every attention was paid to 
speedy methods of rescuing the student from the vernacular medium 
and immersing him in the English medium without undue loss of 
school time There was a tendency to neglect the vernacular 
mother tongue on the assumption that the sooner the student could 
be soaked in the English tiadition, English ways of thinking — 
English histoiy, Latin and Greek and everything that went with a 
truly English education, the sooner could he be changed into a little 
Englishman This was the pohey not only of the English schools 
but also of the bilingual schools The aim of both was the utmost 
efficiency in the English language and naturally teaching thiough 
the medium of English was resorted to at the eaihest possible moment, 
and success or failure was judged by the results of the English 
university examinations But some years ago the reaction set in 
The vernaculars were being neglected They had no academic 
appeal for the English universities oi the Cambridge Syndicate 
examinations They were m danger of being thrown aside m the 
scheme of higher education as somethmg of no value It is true 
that the vast majority were still receiving an elementary education 
through the meium of their own mother tongue But theie was 
a danger that many of those who had attained to high positions 
through their English education would forget, or scorn, the language 
of then childhood There was the danger that the languages of the 
country would, in spite of their antiquity and history, be relegated 
to such a subordinate position that those who spoke them would also 
be branded with the stigma of mfenority 

The Rise of Academic Bilingualism 
This reaction led to the recogmtion of Tamil and Sinhalese in the 
London and Cambridge Syndicate examinations, and al| ^ to the study 
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of these languages as a regular part of the English school curriculum 
But the bilingual problem still remained the same The reaction 
we have spoken of scarcely affected it The problem was still one 
for the English and bilingual schools The only difference was that 
a high standard of proficiency was now required m two languages 
So there arose what may be called a system of academic Bilingualism 
But there gradually emerged a new idea of Bilingualism — the idea of 
a good working Icnowledge of English independent of academic 
aspirations The academic aim of an English education was, in 
Ceylon (and possibly in other colonies) one of its chief defects It 
was bound hand and foot by the subjects and standards of examina- 
tions which were devised to meet the needs of a country which, 
socially and economically, was different from Ceylon, and it thus 
prevented foi many years the growth of what may be described as a 
healthy economic Bilingualism By this we mean the spread of 
English as a second language foi other than academic purposes 

Economic Bilingualism 

We have already referred to the enormous value of English as a 
medium for trade and inter-racial communication, of its value as 
opening the window from which millions can look out upon the 
Empire and the World These values can be secured by other 
methods than those employed by academic Bilingualism In short, 
Bilingualism must become more and more a problem belonging to 
vernacular schools It is here that a good working knowledge of 
English can be disseminated without the fetters of the academic 
tradition that attaches to the English schools This is the Ime of 
advance for Bilmgualism in Ceylon, and the fact that it is recognised 
18 clearly indicated by the reports of the Education Department 
But It 1 emams not merely an educational problem It is an economic 
problem of the first importance, and as the Director of Education 
points out It has serious finanaal imphcations But there is little 
doubt that a progiessive policy, carefully planned out, and covering 
a number of years, would effectively spread a good working know- 
ledge of English through the medium of the vernacular schools 

Ceylon would thus gam an economic and social asset which has 
long been withheld through the persistent association of English 
teaching with the academic aim of secondary education 

L Macrae 



CHAPTER THREE 


Policy and Methods with Reference to Bilingual Problems 
IN British Malaya 

Introductory 

“ '' I 'HE Malay Peninsula has been one of the greatest centies of 
A migration in theworld, and thisfact has naturally mfluencedits 
educational problem ” ^ In a pi evious volume of this Year Book 
a sketch has been given of the political mosaic that is British Malaya 
and of the heterogeneous components of its population of four and a 
half millions ^ Some recapitulation of that sketch here will seive 
to indicate the bilingual, or rather multilingual, problems with 
which Malayan education policy is faced 
British Malaya comprises the Crown Colony of the Stiaits 
Settlements — Singapore, Penang (with Province Wellesley), Malacca 
and Labuan , the Federated Malay States of Peiak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang , and five independent Unfederated States 
which accept British protection and advice — ^Johore, Kedah, Perils, 
Kelantan and T rengganu The growth of British influence through- 
out this peninsular patchwork of small States and Settlements is the 
history of Malaya during the last one hundred and fifty years The 
early trading ventures of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuiies 
were followed by the first permanent settlement, the occupation of 
Penang by Francis Light in 1786 Smgapore was acquired by 
Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819 , Malacca finally transferred to Great 
Britain in 1834 , while the Federated and Unfederated Malay States 
accepted British protection at various dates m the latter half of the 
nineteenth, and the early years of this century 
This period of growing British ascendancy has been a peuod also 
of rapid and remarkable development The dominant position of 
Singapore on the highway from west to east led inevitably to its rapid 
expansion as a trade emporium and centre of immigration , while 
the development of tin-mining and of rubber plantations thiough- 
out the Peninsula has attracted a great influx of eastern peoples 
The 1931 census enumerated over seventy races in the Peninsula 

Racial Distribution 

The mam lacial groups, however, may be classified as in the 
table, the figures being approximate and estimated from the 1931 
census From the table it will be seen that the ihiee mam racial 
groups with which Malayan educational policy is concerned are the 
Malaysian, Chinese and Indian , the combined totals of Europeans, 

^ H A Wyndham, Problems of Impenal Trusteeship, page 199 
“ 1934. pages 837-57 (Now approximately five millions ) 
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Eurasians and others (mainly Siamese, Ceylon peoples and 
Japanese) amounting only to some 2 per cent of the population 
There are no separate Government schools for Europeans, or for 
any of these smaller groups 

The Malaysian Element 

The Malaysian is, broadly speaking, the indigenous element, and 
represents some 40 per cent of the total population, with Malay as 
Its language Its mam constituent, more than foui -fifths of the 
total, IS the peninsular Moslem Malay , but it comprises also 
immigrant Malaysian elements from Java, Sumatra and other parts 
of the Archipelago and some 30,000 aboriginal jungle-dwellers, who 
are gradually adopting the Malay language 
The Malays are essentially a rural community, and then mam 
occupations are agriculture and fishing The proportion of Malays 
to other races is small in the larger urban centres of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated States, and increases as we proceed to 
rural centres and distiicts The Unfederated “ rural ” States of 
Kelantan and Trengganu on the east coast may be described as truly 
"Malay," their population of over half a million including only some 
50,000 of other races, mainly Chinese 
Malay is the language of this group m all States and Settlements 
Such dialectic variations as are to be found in the east and north of 
the Peninsula offer httle obstacle to intercouise, and a Kedah and 
Singapore Malay can converse without difficulty Malay is the 
language of court and kampong '■ It is, with English, the official 
language m the Unfederated States , and is also a lingua franca 
for all races in urban centres Foi many of the Stiaits-born 
Chinese (who form a considerable proportion of the Chinese popu- 
lation of Penang, Malacca and Singapore) Malay is the mother 
tongue But the use of Malay as a lingua franca is confined to the 
simplest essentials of mteicourse, and there could be no question of 
^ Village 
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imposing Malay as a vernacular language upon immigrant peoples 
in any universal Anglo-Malay bilingual system 

In the Straits Settlements the Malay vernacular schools 
(described below) are in theory open to children of all races, but only 
a few non-Malaysian children attend, and only in districts where 
no school of then own vernaculai exists 

The Chinese Element 

The Chinese component of Malaya’s population exceeds two 
millions, and is now almost as numerous as the Malay It pre- 
dominates in alluiban areas of the Sti aits Settlements and Federated 
States, and has penetrated to all parts of the Peninsula, the energy 
of Chinese miners, agriculturists, fishermen, merchants and crafts- 
men having played a laige pait in the lapid development of Malaya 
There are many tribes — ^mainly immigrants from the southern 
maritime provinces of China — ^with a consequent complexity of 
languages, customs and characteiistics , but the five principal com- 
munities are Hokkien, Cantonese, Halika, Tiu Chiu and Hailam 
For the immigrant Chinese (as for the Indian) Malaya is, m prospect 
at least, only a land of sojouin, a land where foitune may be sought 
with a view to letuin to the mother country There is a slowly in- 
creasing tendency to peimanent settlement, but on the whole the 
Chinese, even when settled in Malaya, retains his national outlook 
Malayan Chinese have, for example, made large contributions to 
South China relief funds in the present crisis, and identify them- 
selves with the fortunes of China in the Japanese struggle, so fai as 
political restrictions will permit 

The Indian Element 

The Indian element, now approaching three-quarteis of a million, 
IS equally complex To quote from the 1931 Census Report 
“ The problem of racial classification of Indians is at least as formid- 
able as in the case of Chinese immigrants ” Some five-sixths of 
the immigrant Indian population is, however, Tamil Tamils, 
Telegus and Malayalis from southern India form a labour popu- 
lation for estates scattered thioughout the Peninsula, and for the 
Department of Public Works, while the middle classes become 
clerks, contractors and meichants Punjabis, Bengalis and othei 
northern Indians find employment as police and watchmen, and 
there are also some Gujaratis, Mahrattas, Gurkhas and Buimese 
in various occupations As with the Chinese, the Indian popula- 
tion lb to a large extent migratory and its fortunes vary with the 
fluctuations on Malaya’s main industries — ^tm and rubber 

The Anglo-Vernacular Problem 
Such then, in brief, is the racialand Imguistic complexity of Malaya 
— a medley of indigenous and immigiant peoples, living in remark- 
able harmony under British protection, and yet retaining their own 
languages and customs and to a great extent their own national out- 
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look Educational policy is here not offeied the simple alternativeb 
of (a) instruction in the vernacular language of the country, oi 
(b) instruction in English, or (c) bilingual instruction For while it is 
lecognised that the earliest instruction should be in the vernacular, 
no single vernacular will serve the polyglot races of the Peninsula 

The problem is complicated by the fact that there is, among all 
races, a widespread desire to learn English (It is the wiitei’s 
belief that, were free English education everywhere available, the 
vernacular schools would, save in the outlying States, be almost 
deserted !) This desire, very pronounced in the case of Chinese 
and Indians, might appear, from the English school figuies given 
below, not to be so marked in the case of Malays, who are given 
special facilities But it is to be noted that the Malay, while he 
derives an easy subsistence from a generous soil, has little ready 
money, and cannot in general provide even the few dollars necessary 
for the transport and subsistence of his child at an educational centre 
away from his village 

This demand foi instruction m English was largely fostered dur- 
ing the past century, when the clencalneeds of the rapidly expanding 
trade and major industries of Malaya made the possession of even an 
elementary knowledge of English a passport to lucrative employ- 
ment in Government or business offices And despite the lessons of 
trade depressions and periodic overcrowding of clerical professions, 
there is no doubt that the belief in English as an “ Open Sesame ” 
still persists It is inevitably stimulated by the growing contacts 
of West and East — ^by cinema, wireless, the pi ess, rapid transport and 
communications And in all professions, and practically all trades, 
the employer requires from his clerical and technical staff some know- 
ledge of English In the urban centres English has become, though 
not perhaps yet to the same extent as Malay, a lingua franca , 
and the place of English in social and economic life, m the Straits 
Settlements at least, is firmly established 

Outline of Government Education Policy 

To meet the needs of these various racial groups in vernacular and 
English education the following policy has been gradually evolved 
by the Education Department ^ There are no bilingual schools ® 
Omitting religious schools, which do not come within the scope of 
this survey, and vocational schools, which are dealt with later, 
Malayan schools are classified into 

(a) Vernacular Schools, m which the medium of instruction is a 

1 The actual sphere of the Malayan Education Depaitment is the btraits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, and the policy here outlined has 
particular reference to this sphere The policy of the Unfedeiated Malay 
States, however, follows more or less the same lines 

“ There is one small “ Malay ” school in the State of Perak where the 
teacher is Siamese and the pupils study partly m Siamese and partly in 
Malay , and there are a few small Tamil-Telegu private schools on rubber 
estates , but these are minor exceptions to the general policy, which is as 
stated 
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vernacular language — ^Malay, Chinese, Indian respectively , each 
confining itself to its own vernacular 

Of these the Malay vernacular school is the prime concern of 
Government 

(6) English Schools, in which the medium of instruction is English, 
for all races 

Practically all vernacular education is primary or elementary, 
with the exception of a few Chinese secondary schools and the 
Sultan Idris Training College for Malay teachers, which are referred 
to below 

The choice of Malay, among the main vernaculars, as the medium 
of instruction in Government vernacular schools was predetermined 
by the obligations of Government to the indigenous people of the 
country, as well as by the position of Malay as a lingua franca, 
not only in the Peninsula, but in many parts of the ^chipelago 
Malay education is piovided fiee for practically all Malaysians, and 
for a few children of other races in special circumstances The 
vernacular schools of the immigrant races (Chinese and Indian) are 
primarily the private concern of these communities, or, in the case 
of estate laboureis, their employers, but Government exercises a 
general control and gives financial assistance by grants-in-aid where 
certain regulations as to buildings, health and curricula are complied 
with There are now also a few Government Chinese and Indian 
schools in urban centres 

With regard to the spread of English schools the problem of 
Government has been to control, rathei than stimulate, the demand , 
to differentiate between commercial centies where the product of 
English schools might be readily and usefully absorbed, and rural 
districts where the dangers of over-Westernisation are obvious , and 
to guide the provision and extension of secondary (as distinct from 
primary) education in English along the lines best adapted to the 
social and economic structure It is recognised that uniformity of 
policy as between the Straits Settlements, which are largely com- 
mercial (excepting Malacca), and the Malay States with their wide 
rural areas, is neither necessary nor desirable 

In both, however, the aim is to give, either in Government or in 
Government-aided mission schools, an elementary English educa- 
tion at as cheap a rate as possible * for all races, and ifree for Malay 
children under certain conditions mentioned later Secondary 
English education is provided, so far as requirements and Govern- 
ment finances permit, at a somewhat higher rate “ 

Vernacular Schools 
(i) The Malay Vernacular School 
There aie now few Malay commumties without a vernacular 
school The follovrtmg are the statistics for the Malay schools of 

1 At present the fees are Sa so (sr lod ) per month 
^ At piesent $4 00 {gs 4d ) per month 
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the Straits Settlements and Federated States for 1937, the enzol- 
ment being given m round numbera 



scToy; 


rurns 



bettlementb 

171 

22,000 48 

3,600 

210 

1 26,590 

Federated 

Malay 

States 

481 

17,000 81 

6,000 

664 

' 51,000 

Total 

t>54 

69,0001 129 

9,600 

783 

78,600 


^ The enrolment m boys’ schools includes some 12,500 girls (3,000 in. the 
Straits Settlements and 9,500 m the Federated Malay States), so that moie 
than a quarter of the M^ay school population is female 


Attendance is compulsory, except m Singapore, foi Malay boys who 
live withm reasonable distance (1-2 miles) of a vernacular school 
The school attendance enactments vary slightly in different States, 
but, in general, a Malay boy must attend school fiom the age of 
7 till he has at least passed Standard IV or until supeiannuated 
at the age of 13 or 14 There is, however, little need for the 
enforcement of these enactments, as the Malay has everywheie shown 
keenness for vernacular education, and the supply of vernacular 
schools can hardly keep pace with the demands There is no 
compulsory attendance for girls, but here, too, enthusiasm has grown 
greatly of recent years Although there is no policy of co-education, 
girls attend boys’ schools so far as accommodation permits in districts 
where no girls’ schools exist , but such attendance is limited to the 
age of 12, and is (as is essential 111 a Mohammedan community) 
entirely voluntary 

All Malay schools are built, equipped, maintained and staffed 
entirely by Government, except m the “ experimental ” stage, when 
a local community which desires a school provides a temporary 
building, which is used (with Government teachers and equipment) 
foi a year or two until the need for a permanent building pioves 
itself 

Except in Singapore the Malay vernacular school is a rural school 
and the curriculum is adapted to rural conditions The aim of 
these schools “ is first, to give a general and practical education 
to boys who will remam on the land and find occupation in local 
agriculture, and to those who will probably find employment m 
work that does not require a knowledge of English , and secondly, 
to give a sound education m the vernacular on which an education 
in English can be built to pupils who wish to proceed eventually to 
an English school ” ^ While no deliberate attempt can be made at 

^ Annual Reports, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 1936 
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this early stage to supply vocational training, the ordinary primaiy 
school curriculum is supplemented by activities that will foster an 
interest in agriculture and village life and occupations generally 

The subjects of the cuiriculum are reading and wilting (both in 
Arabic and Roman script) composition, arithmetic, Malay history, 
geography, hygiene, physical training, gardening, basketry and other 
local crafts Girls receive special instruction in needlework and 
other handwork, hygiene and (in some districts) domestic science 
and cookery The great majority of the Malay schools have flower 
and vegetable gardens, and many of the latter are excellent 

While attendance is compulsory only till the passing of Standard 
IV, the demand for continued vernacular education has led to the 
widespread intioduction of a Standard V, so that the normal length 
of the Malay vernacular school course may at present be taken as fave 
yeais In some districts a Standard VI has been introduced, and 
while there were in 1937 in the Stiaits Settlements only 300 pupils 
(mainly in Malacca), and in the Federated State of Perak 160 pupils, 
attending Standard VI, the desire foi an extension of the Malay 
vernacular curriculum is growing, and the problem is at present 
under consideration 

Malay is the medium of instruction throughout , and English is 
nowhere taught duiing the regular school hours The teaching of 
English as a subject in Malay vernacular schools would conflict with 
the policy outlined above , and, even if desirable, would necessi- 
tate a large English-speaking Malay staff which is not available 
The Malay parent, if he wishes an English education for his child, 
has two alternatives 

(a) He can send him direct to an English school between the ages 
of 6 and 8, neglecting his vernacular education, and paying fees 
as do the children of other races This method is naturally not 
encouraged, but in any case comparatively few Malays aie in a 
financial position to adopt it 

(i) If the child passes his Standard IV * (in Selangor Standard 
III) Malay school examination sufficiently well to hold out promise 
of success at an English school, he may be admitted, free if under the 
age of II and as a paying pupil if older, to the “special Malay 
classes ” of the nearest Government English school The scope 
of the “ special Malay classes ” is described below, in the survey of 
English schools 

In a few centres the experiment has been made of afternoon classes 
in English for selected Malay vernacular school pupils likely to 
proceed to English schools , while in Singapore a central Standard 
VI was formed in 1936, where, in addition to Ae usual school subjects 
and carpentry and handwork, selected pupils were given five hours 

^ For Malay girls a hass in Standaid III Malay only is required, and, as no 
“ special Malay classes ” for girls exist, they are drafted into appropriate 
primary classes at English schools Few Mday girls, however, have as yet 
proceeded to English education 
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per week tuition in English, which is essential for boys seeking 
employment in shops and offices in Singapore 


(m) Chtneie Vernacular Schools 

The Chinese, to whose ubiquitous activities Malayan trade and 
major industries owe so much, have also, and more than any other 
race in Malaya, shown enthusiasm in providing their own educa- 
tional facilities The educational revival in modern China has been 
reflected in Malaya, and Chinese vernacular schools have grown up 
m great variety duimg the past quaiter of a century, free schools 
maintained by individual generosity , schools run by associations 
of immigrants from the same district in China (and mainly for 
the benefit of childien from their home district) , Christian 
mission schools , and (the majoiity) schools managed by local 
committees from funds raised by public subsciiption The policy 
of Government, as stated above, is to assist the schools of immigrant 
peoples by grants-m-aid where grants are applied for and certain 
regulations as to samtation, management, staff and curricula are 
complied with , the following statistics from the 1937 Annual 
Reports of the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States give 
some indication of how far Chinese vernacular education is Govern- 
ment-aided, and how far self-suppoiting (the eniolment figures are 
approximate) 



More than 25 per cent of the school population is female 


Grants-in-aid, based on average attendance, in two grades and at 
higher rates for secondary than for primary departments, in 1937 
amounted to approximately 

Straits Settlements $125,000 

Federated Malay States $160,000 (half-year only) 

Total $285,000 (£33,250) 
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All but a few Chinese vernacular schools are of primary grade, 
and the general standard is still low The diversity of types of 
schools and the many dialects have inevitably proved a hindrance 
to progress and the development of a general policy A class may 
contain pupils speaking two or three different dialects Two factors, 
however, have fortunately combined to overcome the problem of 
dialect By constant association m and out of school the children 
become to a certain extent bilingual or even trilingual and can 
usually understand any of the commoner dialects Of far greater 
importance, however, has been the mtioduction of recent yeais of 
Kuo Yue or Colloquial Mandarin as the almost universal medium of 
instruction in Chinese vernacular schools — a development due to the 
National Language Movement which started in 1920 
The full course of Chinese vernacular education, to be supplied 
through the medium of Kuo Yue, is as follows 

{a) Kindergarten 2 years "I 

(6) Lower Primary 4 yeais Primary 

(c) Upper Primary 2 years J 


(d) Junior Middle 3 y®ais\ 

\e) Senior Middle 3 years / Secondary 

At present, however, the great majority of schools provide only a 
six-year primary course, 1 e (b) and (c) above , kindergarten classes 
being confined to a few schools in Smgapore and Penang and 
secondary departments to some twenty schools m the urban centres 
of the Peninsula 

In the primary curriculum modern readers have superseded the 
Chinese classics, and the art of penmanship, formerly so important 
in Chinese education, is neglected Arabic numerals have replaced 
the Chinese in arithmetic Handwork, painting and drawing are 
taught 

The universal demand of the Chinese in Malaya for a knowledge 
of English has led to the teaching of English as a subject in almost 
every school from the first year onwards The general standard of this 
English teaching is low, and by Government regulation it is now 
necessary for a registered teacher of English m a Chinese vernacular 
school to hold at least a Cambridge Junior Certificate, and pre- 
ferably a School Certificate While it is felt that this introduction 
of a Western language in the earliest stages of vernacular education 
IS undesirable, it should be remembered that immigrant races in 
Malaya have as yet no facilities, similar to the “special Malay 
classes ” for Malays, for merging into the English schools aftei a 
vernacular training ‘ The alternatives for an immigrant child who 
wishes to learn English are (a) to go direct to the primary class 
of an English schopi, forgoing vernacular education , ( 5 ) to gain 

^ A very few Chinese vernacular school pupils do enter the secondary 
classes of English schools 
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home elementary knowledge of English duiing vernacular education, 
as IS done m Chmese vernaculai schools , (c) while attending an 
English school, to attend also, m the afternoon or evening, a 
vernacular school — a procedure bad from the point of view of the 
child’s health, but which is difficult to trace or eradicate The 
question of providing a post-vernacular door to English educa- 
tion for children of Chinese and other immigrant races involves 
considerations of Government’s obligations to other than in- 
digenous peoples 

The fees charged for primary Chinese education are small (i^ 2d 
to 2s ^ per month) and m cases of poverty are remitted entirely 
For secondary classes the fees rise in some cases to 9s, \d pei month 
The total number of pupils, however, m secondary schools or classes 
in 1937 was only some 2,650, 1 e 1,350 in the Straits Settlements and 
1,300 in the Federated States These secondary pupils, about one- 
third of whom were girls, were nearly all in the junior middle grade, 
only one school in Singapore and one in Penang having begun the 
senior middle course (Mention is made below of post-primary 
and other normal classes ) In general, the ultimate aim is to pro- 
vide secondary education in Chmese up to a standard corresponding 
roughly with the School Certificate class m English schools, through 
the medium of Colloquial Mandarin, and to teach English up to the 
same standard 

With a view to improving the standard of education in Chinese 
vernacular schools generally, and to achieving some measure of 
uniformity, an annual inter-school examination was instituted by 
the Education Department in 1935, which is taken compulsorily by 
pupils in all Government and aided schools, and voluntarily by some 
non-aided schools, at the end of the primary course and of the third 
year of the junior middle course, the subjects of examination being 
Chmese, English, mathematics, history and geography This 
examination appears to be gradually achieving its object, and is a use- 
ful guide to the Department in assessing progress 

(w) Indian Vernacular Schools 

The great majority of Indian vernacular schools, as the above 
racial staUstics would suggest, are Tamil They have grown up on 
rubber and other estates throughout the Peninsula and are all, ex- 
cept a few Government schools, undei private management By 
Ordinance “ The contioller of Labour may require any employer 
on a place of employment where ten or moie children of any 
one race between the ages of 7 and 14 years, being dependants 
of labourers on such place of employment, reside, to construct 
and maintain at his own expense a school for such children ” 
Grants-in-aid, based on average attendance, are given by Govern- 
ment to approved schools which satisfy certain requiieraents of 
buildings, samtation and efficiency The following are the approxi- 
mate statistics of Indian vernacular schools for the year 1937 
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The above are practically all mixed schools and about onc-third of 
the pupils are girls The assistance given by Government in the 
form of grants-in-aid in 1937 was 

Straits Settlements ?i6,373 
Federated Malay States $105,878 

Total $122,251 fapproximntelv ,^14,263) 

Indian vernacular education is free, except for a small fee (ir to 2s 
per month) charged in some piivate schools The only schools in 
the above total of 548 which are not purely Tamil schools aie seven 
Telegu schools (five in Perak and two in Selangor), nine mixed 
Tamil-Telegu schools (six in Perak and thiee in Negri Serabilan), 
one Gurkha, one Sinhalese, two Malayalam, two Oiiya and one 
mixed Tamil-Oriya These are all small private schools in which 
primary instruction is given to pupils, so fai as possible, in their 
own vernaculai 

Instruction in Indian vernacular schools is everywheie confined 
to the primary grade, and the standaid is nearly everywheie low, 
although It varies greatly from school to school and is, on the whole, 
improving The full projected course lasts for six years — one 
primary year, and five standaids, but it is seldom that children 
attend for so long, and few pupils are to be found in the highei 
standaids There were, for example, in 1937 only some 650 pupils 
in Standard IV, and less than two hundred in Standard V The 
Tamil laboiii population is to a large extent migiatoiy , the supply 
of good teachers (as explamed below) is difficult, and the develop- 
ment and efficiency of the schools suffer accordingly Progiess in 
this direction has, however, been recently made, and Government has 
restored the appointment (abolished during the recent slump 
peiiod) of European Inspectoi of Tamil Schools, with special 
training m India 

No English IS taught in these schools The subjects of instruc- 
tion through the vernacular medium aie reading, writing, dictation, 
arithmetic, and in the higher classes, composition and geography 
It should be pomtediout here that nearly twice as many Indian child- 
ren as Malays attend the English schools of the Pemnsula , and that, 
although the procedure is discouraged by the Department, there ate 
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in some distiicts Tamil children attending English schools in the 
mornings and a vernaculai school at othei hours Especially strong 
among the clerical Indian classes is the desire for English education 
for their children, and parents with large families will often spend a 
considerable proportion of their incomes (as much as 20 per cent ) 
on English school fees The policy of Government, however, 
particularly in other than urban centres, is to foster and encourage 
vernacular education for the vast majority of the immigrant Indian 
population 

English Schools and Vernacular Languages 
The English schools of Malaya are schools in which, thiough the 
medium of English from the earliest stages, a pupil may progress 
from the primary department to the Cambridge School Certificate 
class, either by advancing from an elementary school to a central 
secondary school (the usual procedure m Government schools in the 
larger centres) or in the combined primary and secondary aided 
schools of the various missions There are many private schools, 
particularly in the Straits Settlements, run more or less on the same 
lines as the Government and aided schools, but with a few excep- 
tions they achieve a much lower standard of education, and their 
total enrolment is comparatively small 
English schools are open to all races, and the approximate 
nationality figures of Government and aided schools for 1936 ' will 
indicate in some measure the heterogeneous composition of the 
English school population 
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1,880 
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'230 
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100 

100 

330 

330 

Total 

16,980 

7,730 

11,800 

4,970 

28,780 

12,700 


In a comparison of the three mam raaal groups of the Peninsula, 
the above figures should not be taken to indicate merely a prepon- 
derance of desire for English education among the Chinese as con- 
trasted with Malay or Indian, but rather the relative economic 
condition of the commimities in general and th^ir relative numerical 

^ Straits. Settlementa, s7 schools (including 16 for girls) , Federated 
Malay States, 48 schools (including 13 for girls) 
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propoitions in the niban and commeicial centies wheie all the laigci 
English schools are situated 

These figures also leveal the impossibility ot any bilingual system 
m the English school The linguistic diveisity is, indeed, much 
greater than they suggest , foi while the classification has been re- 
duced to a few mam groups, it is possible to find, in one primary class 
of an English school, pupils speaking seven or eight different lan- 
guages or dialects Some of them may have a rudimentary 
knowledge of Malay, or of more than one Chinese dialect, but 
theie IS no common lingua franca that could form the basis of 
a second language Direct methods of teaching English have 
therefore to be employed, and nowhere in the English school 
is a vernacular introduced as a medium of instruction for geneial 
subjects 

Pupils in general are adnutted between the ages of 6 and 8 
years, but foi the promising Malay child, as has been indicated above, 
there have been provided in Government English schools " special 
Malay classes ” which enable an English education to be built on a 
vernacular foundation These special classes are somewhat analo- 
gous to the “ link schools ” of the Netherlands East Indies They 
extend ovei two years The Malay child of ability who passes his 
fourth vernaculai standard before the age of ii is admitted free 
to the first special Malay class, and may also gam a subsistence 
scholaiship which will continue, if he merits it, thioughout his 
English school career Durmg the two years of the special course, 
Malay pupils receive intensive instruction through the medium of 
English, and are then admitted to Standard III or IV (and in a few 
cases Standard V) of the general English school course, accoiding to 
ability In the Federated State of Selangor the qualification foi 
admission to these special classes is the vernaculai third standard, 
and the special course lasts for three years In 1937, there were 
approximately 1,000 Malay pupils in special Malay classes, two- 
thirds of the total being m schook in the Federated States 

Provision is made for the Malay pupil, aftei his speual English 
course, to resume the study of his •oernaculai as a subject in the 
English school curriculum, and all Malays who reach the highest 
classes of English schools take Malay as a language m the Cambridge 
Local examinations 

The fees at English schools for races other than Malays, and foi 
Malays who are over age for special classes, have been mentioned in 
the statement of policy above In addition, free English education 
IS given both in the Straits Settlements and m the Federated States 
(but to a lessei extent in the lattei) to children of immigrant laces 
who have proved their ability m the lower classes of English schools 
and whose financial ciicumstances are such as to merit assistance , 
while theie are also scholarships of various types, mostly private 
benefactions Somelvhat more than 10 per cent of the pupils 111 
Government and aided English schools received fiee education in 
1936,0! these, the Straits Settlements total of 2,500 included roughly 
16 
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30 pei cent Malays, while Malays made up approximately two- 
thirds of the Federated States total of 3,900 

As a general rule, there is no piovision foi the teaching of verna- 
culars other than Malay as subjects to pupils at English schools, hut 
where qualified teachers are available and departmental sanction is 
obtained, Chinese and Indian pupils in the higher secondary classes 
in some centres receive instruction in their vernaculars out ot school 
hours, usually m preparation for examinations And in practice, 
many such pupils o&r the vexnaculai in the Cambiidge Local 
examinations after preparation under the guidance of a member of 
the school staff, or private study 

Raffles College, the nucleus of a Malaya University, does not as 
yet make provision foi the higher study of any of the Peninsular 
vernaculars, and while vernacular education is still almost entirely 
in the primary stages, the need or demand foi such higher study has 
not yet made itself strongly felt 

The Vernacular and English in Vocational Education 

Vocational education in Malaya is of comparatively recent growth 
It is the subject of a present inquiry, and the lines of its future develop- 
ment are under Government consideration The existing institu- 
tions in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, apart 
from a few evening classes, are 

A Professional 

(I) The Technical School (Kuala Lumpur), in which the medium 
of instruction is English 

(II) The Malayan School of Agriculture (at Serdang, near Kuala 
Lumpur), which provides two courses, one through the medium of 
English, and one through the Malay vernacular medium 

B Industrial 

(l) The Government Trade Schools, Singapore and Penang (and 
one Mission Tiade School, Singapore) in which the medium is 
English 

(11) The Government Tiade Schools, Kuala Lumpur, Jpoh and 
Malacca, in which the medium is Malay 

(m) The Government Carpentry School, Bagan Serai (Perak), in 
which the medium is Malay 

It will be noted that two media are employed in vocational train- 
ing, English and Malay , and the following is a brief survey of the 
above institutions so far as relevant to the racial and linguistic 
problem. 

The Technical School 

The Technical School at Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the Federated 
States, is the only Malayan institution offering full-time instruction 
in higher education of an engineering nature It serves the whole 
Peninsula, and accepts students of all races, mainly Government 
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students in training for technical posts in the public woiks, r-iilways, 
electiical, posts and telegraphs and survey departments The 
various courses in engineering and technical trainmg given all 
necessitate a knowledge of Enghsh, and the requirements for ad- 
mission are a good secondary education in English and mathematics, 
and if possible elementary science All instruction is given in 
English In May 1937, there were 83 students, of whom 33 weie 
Malays , and all except 20 were free Government students The 
demand for admission greatly exceeds accommodation, and at the 
end of the year 1937 there were 126 students 
The only other instruction of this type, but of a much more 
elementary character, is provided in Government evening classes 
These evening classes in Singapore, for adults, give courses m en- 
gineering, machine design, surveying, chemistry and plumbing, all 
through the medium of English , and nautical couises mainly through 
the medium of Malay 

The Malayan School of Agriculture 
This school IS conducted by the Department of Agriculture It 
serves the whole of Malaya, and accepts members of all races, the 
80 1 in residence in 1936 comprising 48 Malays, 30 Chinese and 2 of 
other races Those attending the two-year course, in which the 
medium of instruction is English, are designated “ students,” and 
the aim of this course is “ To give the student a sound general 
training in Malayan agriculture with an adequate knowledge of the 
pure sciences which form the foundation and framework of scientific 
agriculture ” For a “ student ” the requirement for admission is at 
least a Cambridge School Certificate 
The one-year course for “ pupils,” given through the medium of 
Malay with such simple use of Enghsh as is required, offers a training 
of a much less advanced type, and the qualifications for admission 
are the completion of the Malay vernacular school course or the 
Fifth Standard at an English school 
Government provides “ major ” and “ minor ” scholarships for 
the respective courses, and there aie also other scholarships , so 
that less than half the members m residence in 1936 were fee-paying 
Selected Malay “ penghulus ” (headmen of villages) attend the school 
for a week annually before proceeding elsewhere for instruction m 
rubber, copra and rice 

The Government Trade Schools in Singapore and Penang 
These provide three-year courses m general mechanics, electricity 
and plumbing, and are open to all races, the majority of the 200 
pupils in 1937 being Chinese The fees are ys per month, paid by 
all but a few free pupils For employment m these vocations a 
working knowledge of English is essential, and in the urban centres 
of Singapore and Penang there is no lack of applicants for admission 
48 “ students,” 32 “ pupils ” 
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to the trade schools who have completed an elemental y, and in some 
cases even a secondary, education at an English school The medium 
of instruction is English Students who have completed these 
couises readily find employment, and the giowing realisation of 
vocational training as a promising sequel to elementary English 
education is having a salutary influence on the native attitude towards 
English as a professional or clerical touchstone — an influence that 
will increase as the vocational policy expands and meets economic 
requirements. 

The Government Trade Schools in Kuala Lumpui and Ipoh 
These provide a three-year course in which youths aie trained 
to be fitteis and motor mechamcs, while the Ipoh School also has a 
tailoring section In Kuala Lumpui (and in Ipoh until 1937) pre- 
ference was given to Malays, the 1937 statistics being Kuala 
Lumpur 107 students, of whom 102 were Malays, piactically all free 
and receiving in many cases a subsistence allowance , and Ipoh (at 
the beginning of the year) 75, of whom 57 were Malays receiving 
similar assistance Recently the Ipoh Trade School has reserved 
50 per cent of its accommodation tor other races 
Most of the students know no English on admission, having 
come from Malay vernacular schools, but there are a few who 
have completed the elementary English school course or reached 
the lower secondary classes The medium of instruction is Malay, 
but in view of the need foi some elemental y knowledge of English 
in these vocations, English is taught as a subject, and is studied also 
in evemng classes , and the essential English terms are, of course, 
acquired during practical work 

The Government Trade School, Malacca 
This serves a rural area, and provides training in carpentiy and 
tailoring, the majority of its seventy-six pupils in 1937 being 
Malays The fees are small {2s per month), while assistance is 
given to deserving students The medium of instruction is Malay, 
but elementary instruction m English is given to pupils admitted 
direct from Malay vernacular schools, who have no previous know- 
ledge of the English language 

The Government Carpentry School at Bagan Set at {Perak) 

This IS a small rural school composed of pupils fiom Malay 
vernaculai schools who are given, through the medium of Malay, 
a free thiee-year course in carpentry and cabinet-making, with the 
aim of making them village handymen, or enabling them to compete 
m their craft with immigrant ciaftsmen There were only thirty-lour 
pupils m 1937, the low enrolment being due perhaps not so much 
to Malay lack of keenness for the craft, as to poverty No 
subsistence allowance is given, and the MalSy fiom surrounding 
districts cannot usually afford to maintain his child at a school away 
from home 
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The above vocational suivey will have revealed that while the 
vernaculai can be used in elementary vocational training, and for 
this purpose Malay serves as a lingua franca, some knowledge ot 
English IS desiiable, and m all advanced wotk essential 

The Supply and Training of Teachers 
The only types of schools in Malaya for which the supply of 
locally tiained teacheis is reasonably adequate are the Government 
Malay vernacular boys’ schools and the Government and aided 
English schools For schools of the immigrant vernaculars theie 
aie still few local facilities foi tiainmg teacheis 

(t) Malay Vernacular School Teachers 
Foi teachers of this type the Malay vernacular school natuially 
forms the source of supply Pupils, usually 14-15 years of age, who 
have passed their fifth vernacular standard, are selected in the first 
place as pupil teacheis and are Employed under supervision m the 
village schools at a salary of from £21-^2^ per annum, attending 
district training classes where available, or studying under trained 
teachers In Negri Sembilan there is a four-year course in several 
centres where selected young pupils who pass their fifth standard 
with credit receive free tuition, and help in the schools with a view 
to selection for higher training 

The central institution for the training of male Malay teachers is 
the Sultan Idris Tiaming College (at Tanjong Malim, in the heart 
of the Peninsula), which serves not merely the Straits Settlements and 
Federated States, but accepts also small numbers ot students from 
the Unfederated States, and from Brunei and Sarawak Admission 
to this college is by competitive examination (with a quota for each 
State), which pupil teachers aie required to pass between the ages of 
16 and 18 years, successful candidates receiving free tuition and sub- 
sistence In 1937 there were 365 students in residence 
The three-year course here provides the only secondary training 
in the Malay vernaculai obtainable in Malaya, and includes the 
ordinary school subjects, theory of teaching, handicrafts and garden- 
ing and practical teaching at the practising school attached to the 
College In school subjects the vernacular standard aimed at 
approximates to the Cambridge School Certificate There is a 
Translation Bureau which, among other duties, prepares vernacular 
textbooks and translates into the Malay vernacular a variety of 
novels and books of general interest Mention should also be made 
of a fourth-year post-graduate course for selected students in 
Malayan arts and ciafts 

In general, it may be said that the wide tiainmg and other activities 
of the Sultan Idris College, supplemented by subsequent courses for 
trained teachers m various centres and by the work of univeisal and 
active Malay teachers’ associations, produce Malay vernacular 
teachers “ who are establishing contact with the life and homes of 
the village, and enlisting the whole-hearted support of the com- 
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mumty, of which they are, as they should be, both the servants and 
the leaders ’’ ^ 

The 1937 statistics of trained and untrained male Malay teachers 
in the Straits Settlements and Federated States were 
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As IS natural in a Moslem community, female education is a much 
more recent growth, and while enthusiasm for girls’ education is 
strong and growing, the training of women teacheis for Malay 
vernacular schools is still in its early stages, and all but a few women 
teachers are still untrained In 1935, howevei, a residential Malay 
Women’s Training College was opened in Malacca, which had m 
1937 an enrolment of 25, diawn fiom the Straits Settlements and 
Federated States , the students had been pupils in vernacular schools 
and receive free tuition and subsistence The two-year course 
includes general subjects, domestic economy, hygiene, handwork, 
drill and games, and theory and practice of teaching For un- 
trained teachers there are classes provided in various centres of 
Malaya. 

(11) Chinese Vernacular School Teachers 
The qualifications of Chinese vernacular school teacheis vary 
considerably, and, as has been mentioned above, the local facilities for 
training are still limited In the “ new-style ” schools, which form 
the great majority, many of the teachers legistered to teach Chinese, 
including nearly all who have received an education highei than that 
given m the lower middle school, completed their education in China 
For aided schools, the qualification required foi registration as a 
Chinese vernacular teacher m primary departments is the Jumor 
Middle Certificate, while most of the teachers in the larger urban 
schools have come from universities in China or had normal training 
in that country It has been found that teacheis who have come 
from China, while better qualified hitherto than the local product, 
are frequently less desirable politically Government requires any 
registered teacher of English in a Chinese school to have passed at 
least the Cambridge Junior Examination or its equivalent, and 90 
per cent of such teachers have graduated from local English schools 
There are now recognised post-primary ndrmal courses m the 
Straits Settlements and in Selangoi and Perak, aided by Government 
^ 1937 Annual Reports 
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and providing m four yeais a simplified traimng, based on the 
simplified normal course as prescribed m China The medium of 
instruction is Colloquial Mandarin, and the subjects of the curri- 
culum, recently drawn up by the department, include the general 
principles of education, subject-matter and teaching of the 
elementary school, simple educational psychology, elementary 
school administration, educational tests and practical teaching 
There were some 400 students in these classes m the Straits Settle- 
ments in 1937, and 125 in the Federated Malay States About 25 
per cent of the Federated Malay States students, and all the Straits 
Settlements students, were girls Up to the present it has been found 
that locally trained male teachers cannot in the Straits Settlements 
compete with the trained product from China 

Of approximately 3,400 registered Chinese teachers (Straits 
Settlements 1,800, Federated Malay States 1,600) in 1937, about 
one-thud might be considered as trained 

(ill) Teachers tn Indian Vernacular Schools 

The supply of Indian vernacular teacheis in Malaya presents a 
difficult problem towards which the comparatively low salaries 
which this type of work commands * and the migiatory nature of the 
semi-educated teachers widely 'employed have in great measure 
contributed The following aie the mam types to be found in the 
Peninsula (few of whom have had an adequate, or any, professional 
training) 

(I) English-educated men from India who have taken up teaching 
as a final resort in default of more lucrative employment 

(II) Immigrants who have adopted teaching as a permanent 
vocation, and who know little or no English A few of these arc 
trained and do good work 

(in) English-educated immigrants who accept temporary employ- 
ment and are rarely satisfactory 

(iv) Estate staff, who function as teachers in their spare time — 
with little success 

There are, however, increasing numbeis of trained teachers fiom 
Southern India seeking employment 

Until recently there were no local facihties for tiaimng of Indian 
vernacular teachers, but there have now been instituted free normal 
classes in Kuala Lumpur to provide a two-year course, through the 
medium of Tamil, for selected teachers from vernacular schools 
(and a few others) Most of the thirty students have passed at least 
their Eighth Vernacular Standard m India, and there are a few with 
Cambridge Junior or School Ceitificates The curriculum includes 
theory and practice of teachmg, Tamil language and literature, 
arithmetic, geography, hygiene, handwoik and physical training , 
and the aim is to produce teachers at least as well qualified as the 
holders of the Indian Higher Elementary Grade Trammg Certificate, 
^ The average salary is about £30 per annum 
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except for proficiency in English, with winch this course does not 
concern itself If this expeiiment proves successful, it is intended 
to open similar noimal classes in other centies 

Of 800 Indian vernaculai teacheis in the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States in 1937, less than a quarter held training 
certificates 

(iv) Teachers tti English Schools 

The racial diversity of pupils in English schools is leflected also, 
as one would expect, among the staffs Of approximately 1,500 
teachers in Government and aided English schools in the Straits 
Settlements and Federated States in 1936, about one-sixth were 
“ Europeans ” * , the lemaindei, the “ local staff,” may be classified 
as follows 
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Facilities for the training of local English school teachers have been 
adequ ately supplied by Government, and of the total staff indicated 
in the above table, all may be classified as “ trained,” with the ex- 
ception of so me sixty students either in or awaiting tiaining While 
there aie now two sources of supply of locally trained teachers (the 
moie recent of which, Raffles College, is refeired to below), the great 
majority of the local staff have been tramed in free normal classes 
held in various centres throughout the Peninsula With few 
exceptions, students in rhese classes, while of all races, indigenous and 
immigrant, aie locally born and locally educated The qualifica- 
tions for admission as a “ student teacher " (enrolment being limited 
to local requirements) are a Cambridge School Certificate or its 
equivalent, with credit passes in at least two of the subjects, English, 
mathematics, history, geography and drawing, and a satisfactory 
mark in oral English , intending students must be at least 16 
years of age The normal course extends over three years, and 
the subjects of instruction are English language and literature, the 
theory and practice of teachmg, hygiene, physical training and, 

' The term “ Europeans ” includes British (about rgo — ^mainly in Govern- 
ment schools), and some American, French, Geiman and others (in aided 
m ission schools) 
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m some centres, ait Throughout the couise student teacheis spend 
at least two hours daily in the classrooms oi the schools to which they 
are attached, studying teaching methods oi themselves teaching 
piepaied lessons The satistactory completion of the thiee-year 
course and passing of the final examination qualifies the student to 
become a “ trained teachei,” but certificates are not awarded until 
a further two years’ satisfactoiy teaching woik has been accomplished 
There is no lack — rather a continual surplus — of local candidates 
foi admission to these normal classes During some years of recent 
economic depression, when the supply of trained teachers was more 
than adequate, noimal tiaimng was suspended , and the present 
normal courses, both in the Stiaits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States, are for women students, to make good the heavy wastage of 
female staff for piimary departments 
The training of local staff for middle and secondaiy classes in 
English schools is now provided at Raffles College, Singapore On 
completion of the three-year diploma course, selected students aie 
given a year’s post-graduate course m education There is close 
liaison between the College training department and the Govern- 
ment Education Department, and during their post-graduate year 
students are attached to one of the Singapore English schools, 
where the staff and other officeis of the Education Department 
assist in their piactical training 

In addition to these training facilities there is an extensive 
scheme of post-normal traimng for Singapore teachers, classes 
being conducted in elementary science, ait, handwork, Malayan plant 
life and other subjects 

The Supply of Local Textbooks 
The provision of textbooks specially adapted to the needs of 
Malaya has hitherto been confined to the Malay vernaculai and the 
English schools oi the Peninsula 

Mention has been made above oi the Official Translation Bureau, a 
department of the Sultan Idris Traming College, which, among other 
duties, translates, produces and publishes textbooks supplied free to 
pupils in Malay vernaculai schools Although much has yet to be 
done to meet the needs of these schools for suitable elementary texts 
with local colour and yet on modern lines, theie is a working supply 
at present and the Translation Bureau published or reprinted in 1937 
fourteen texts in the Malay vernacular and was engaged in the pro- 
duction of a new Malay grammar All oi these texts are of .1 
primary or elementary type, and with the exception peihaps of one 
or two translations from English texts used at the College for students 
in training, there are no higher textbooks in the Malay vernacular 
In the provision of suitable local texts for Enghsh schools there has 
oi recent years beeA shown a welcome enthusiasm among officers 
oi the depaitment and experienced teachers , and among the many 
books written locally and produced and published by piivate enter- 
16* 
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prise are series of readers, courses in grammai and composition, 
Malayan arithmetic, geography and history texts, tiopical hygiene 
and nature study Othei texts are in preparation, thiough local or 
home publisheis, and a continued advance in this direction is 
assured 

There is no local production of texts in Chinese or Indian verna- 
culars (The latter are all imported fiom India oi Ceylon and 
there is no early prospect of local supply ) The Chinese texts used 
in vernacular schools all come fiom China, and aie mostly published 
by two compames in Shanghai In many cases their ordmaiy series 
of texts, while possibly suitable for China, are unsuitable foi Malaya , 
and both these companies have now issued textboolis for local 
Malayan use in Colloquial Mandarm All of the Chinese texts 
are, howevei, “ nationalistic ” in outlook, and lay stiess on the pupils 
being citizens of China , but while this is a drawback from a 
Malayan point of view, attempts to produce local Chinese texts have 
hitherto proved unsuccessful For the teaching of English as a 
subject in Chinese vernacular schools a few institutions use Shanghai 
publications of Enghsh texts, but the majoiity follow the English 
schools of the Peninsula 

General Observations 

The above suiwey has, it is hoped, indicated that the mam 
linguistic educational problems of Malaya arise from the following 

(i) There is no vernacular hngua franca that will serve as a 
universal medium of instruction for the polyglot races of the 
Peninsula 

(ii) Immigrant peoples outnumber the indigenous in practically 
all the more populous centres, and have been largely lesponsible 
for the development of Malaya The exact educational obligations 
of Government to the indigenous and immigrant vernaculars, 
respectively, are theiefore not easdy deteimined , and the pioblem 
grows with an increasing tendency to peimanent settlement by the 
immigiants 

(ill) Immigrant peoples (especially Chmese) lend to retain their 
nationalistic outlook, and the present supply of Chinese vernacular 
textbooks encourages this tendency 

(iv) The indigenous (Malaysian) element is, by tempei ament and 
tradition, at a disadvantage m the modern economic struggle , and 
immigrant traders and craftsmen on the whole have monopolised 
the more lucrative occupation of the Peninsula Plow far Malayan 
vernacular educational policy may remedy this it is as yet too eaily 
to speculate 

(v) The universal demand for education in English has been in 
the past associated with the (often justified) belief that a knowledge 
of English would lead to lucrative, clerical, and other sheltered 
employment, Changmg economic conditions'are to some extent 
correcting this , but the belief dies hard 


J. B. Neilson 
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countiy will be attempting to pioduce all it needs, fiom raw 
material to finished product, inside the “ fortress ” which many 
countries are seeking to become 

Educators have to face this situation, even though they may hope 
that the danger is overrated But hope and fact belong to different 
worlds , and after the breakdown of Geneva we may have to look 
foiward to years of panicky action Duiing this period technical 
education will be in the foreground 

Even supposing that by some miracle peace should be established 
for a long period, technical education will still remain the favoured 
child of both luleis and peoples Developed productive power is 
recognised as the safest souice of wealth not guns, but hands 
produce piosperity 

Raw materials, even com and cotton, aie of unstable value — even 
where they are abundant to-day, floods oi draughts can make them 
scarce , and mines and petrol springs may one day be exhausted 
But a high quality of production ensures the safest form of 
national wealth, and such production depends upon effective 
technical education 

Japan and Russia afford us the latest examples of that which 
technical education can effect, and in a surprisingly shoit period 
Japan in thirty years, Russia in a much shorter time, have evolved 
semi-skilled and skilled labour to the degiee needed for a large-scale 
technical production Both have now reached the second stage of 
development — ^the production and education of foremen, construc- 
tors and inventors 

Alternatively, the gieat exhibition held by the Italian State, in 
December 1936, for its Congress of Technical Education m Rome, 
demonstrated impiessively the close connection between technical 
education and military provision It seemed dominated by the 
one idea — preparation for war 

Shells or looms, tools or bombs, as products of industrial pro- 
cesses, have this one element in common — they postulate thousands 
of skilled, rehable and adaptable hands Almost millions of young 
hands which in earlier days would have been tilling the soil are 
to-day tummg steel , and their number will increase 

The wave of interest in techmcal education is steadily rising 
India and South Africa, Australia and Canada, and even the United 
States of America are sending their experts to the highly developed 
technical countries of Europe More will follow 

The Berim Congress foi technical education, 1938, still further 
demonstrates this renaissance, and the inquiries and delibeiations 
of the International Labour Office are contiibuting to the same end 

B What is Technical Education ^ 

The question would receive a different atiswfir from educationists 
and flora those not concerned with education An economist might 
be satisfied with the defimtion that technical education trains the 
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hand for the use of those tools, instruments and machines which 
modern production needs and has invented 

The Attitude of Educationists 

For the educationist the answer is not so simple We have been 
accustomed to place technical education third in oui older of 
educational values Education up to a university standard has been 
placed first , secondary education, in its more restricted sense, leading 
on to banking, offices, commerce, has stood second And after 
these two has come what was called Technical Education It 
implies a course which removes children between the ages of la and 
14 from the line of general education, modifying their cuiiiculum 
with handicraft or othei technical elements It leads on, in some 
countries, to the higher technical schools, or through seveial years 
of apprenticeship — at times combined with continued school educa- 
tion — ^to the career of foreman or even of second-grade engineer 
Here the line ends as in a blind alley, because the highei forms of 
career, even in industry and commerce, are in most countries 
reserved for the students who come from the “ first line ” of 
education, that of the university 

The Problem of Selection 

There is a second aspect to the question, the selective The 
admission to a course of technical education is in most countries not 
based upon any specific discrimination between the intellectual and 
the piacticdl type Because it offers better prospects of advance- 
ment, every selective system in effect directs all “ A ” quality chil- 
dren into the line of the university It seeks by every means, 
including scholarships, to give the “ best child the best chance ” , 
and the best chance is understood to mean the line which leads to 
the best scale of salaries 

The “ B ” quality of children is also in great part directed 
towards the university entrance examination , even though, from 
that point on, the bank or the office may have to be the choice 
In this, again, material and social advance is the deciding factor 

Thus, from the selective standpoint, the mass of children under- 
going technical education has been once, and even twice, drained 
of its best The type of child “ selected ” among the remaindei 
for technical education represents more or less the “ B or C 
Child ” It IS a medium and tending to a lower-grade type, as 
selected by scholastic standards 

The Social Aspect 

There is a third aspect, the social When we consider the mass 
of children from the* point of view of the parents’ means, one group 
at the bottom of the scale has to be elimmated, the children from 
very poor homes In such families the children’s earnings form an 
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important item in the weekly budget From the day upon which 
compulsoiy schoohng ends, the child has to make a lightning change 
from a learner into an earnei Often apprenticeship is found too 
expensive, in the sense tliat it deprives the family of the weekly 
wage, even if it be only the wage of an unskilled juvenile Technical 
education in such cases, if it be given at all, ends at 14-1 5 If it 
be begun during the school time, it must lemain only a fragment 
So it happens that, in the ehmination of this gioup, many moie 
children of fine type and character are excluded 

At the other end of the scale another, larger, gioup is removed 
Well-to-do families are concerned that their children should be 
educated at secondary schools, and, if possible, at the university 
It would often be regarded as a come-down to give them a technical 
education, supposing a higher form of schooling to be within their 
means 

The same social considerations also affect the quality of the 
staffing and teaching To become a secondary school teachei has 
greater attractions for a student teacher or graduate, and technical 
school teachmg, as a choice, ranks some way behind 

Not infrequently the social difference is emphasised by the scale 
of salaries in vogue Technical school teachers, even in higher- 
grade schools, receive less than their secondary colleagues 


Inferior Status of Technical Education 
We find the same thing as soon as we turn to the fourth aspect, 
the inner value of the curriculum, as a means of developing the 
best qualities m pupil or student 
Techmcal education suffers from having no respectable origins 1 
The university and the secondary school can trace then descent 
from mediseval schools in which the traditions of humanistic learning 
began Even the primary school has an old family tree, dating 
back some centuries, and surrounded with vigorous traditions 
Technical education, on the other hand, was in most countries 
instituted as, m a way, an inferior branch The only exception 
has been that of the United States of America, wheie in 1862 
Abraham Lincohi courageously mauguiated an education of the 
labouring classes inclusive of techmcal education with a proclama- 
tion that sounded strange to the Europe of his time The Morrill 
Act of 1862 confirmed it with a large grant of State lands 

" The endowment, support and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading objects shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and mcludmg military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, m such 
manner as the legislature of the State may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes m 
the several pursuits and professions of life ” „ 

Abraham Lincoln had stated three years before, in his famous 
speech in Wisconsin : 
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“ The old general rule waa that educated people did not perform 
manual labour They managed to eat their bread, leaving the toil of 
producing it to the uneducated But free labour says NO Free 

labour argues that as the Author of man makes every individual with 
one head and one pair of hands, it was probably intended that heads 
and hands should co-operate as friends and that that particular head 
should direct and control that pair of hands As each man has one mouth 
to be fed and one pair of hands to furnish food, it'was probably intended 
that that particular pair of hands should feed that particular mouth, 
that each head is the natuial guaidian, diiector and protector of the hands 
and mouth inseparably connected with it , and that being so, every 
head should be cultivated and improved by whatever will add to its 
capacity for performing its charge ” 

Abraham Lincoln was entitled to spealc in such terms He was 
the first leading statesman of a great country smce the days of early 
Rome to have himself experienced the blessing of a handicraft 
training Nor was the earlier American tradition unfavourable to 
this move Washington, Jeflferson and Franklin weie all members 
of an organisation whose seal boie the motto “ Venerate the 
Plough ” ^ 

The only othei example at all comparable to the Mon ill Act 
appeared m the Fisher Act of 1918, when England was attempting 
to strengthen her technical education It proposed — 

“ a complete and systematic plan of furthei education m each area, 
properly related to elementary and secondary schools and universities, 
adapted to local needs and particularly to industrial needs, and offering 
to every student facilities for a giaduated and progressive couise of 
instruction suited to his or her requirements ” 

The day when this scheme was diopped must remain a black- 
letter day in the history of European education 


Reaion for Prejudice against Technical Education 

What IS responsible for this resistance in Europe to a stiong 
technical education, if America for seventy-five years and Russia for 
fifteen years have been promoting it We have mentioned some 
causes, and perhaps the most poweiful would seem to be the prejudice 
attached to working foi a living, more especially with the hands The ' 
mediCTal notion of some supeiiority of the “ man of independent 
means ” is still by no means dead It survives, ghostlike, into our 
modern times, although those very times have been changed in all 
fundamentals by the man who works with his hands and who is 
proud of doing so 

To this prejudice yet another has to be added, which emanates 
from the same family The conception of “liberal, humanistic, 
disinterested ” study, and of the scholarship which rests upon it, is 
in opposition to study more immediately useful for the vocation or 
career The university aim (and as a result the secondary and even 
the primary school*aim also) is to form first the “ background ’’ of 

^ Cf Edwin E Slosson, The American Spirit in Education, Yale, 1921, 
page 223 
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a man, to make him strong and resistant against the temptations of 
purely material advantage He is to leain to act fiom the depth of 
his convictions and is not to be influenced by the thought — ^what 
shall I gain or lose by this or that course ^ By a singular miscon- 
ception It has come to be assumed that this independence of 
charactei is secured by a liberal education, but is endangered by a 
“ technical education ” 

All the evidence contiadicts this Take any fifty highly skilled 
tool-makers or metalwoikers, and compare them with the same 
number of university-tramed middle-class bank clerks, officials and 
doctors It will be hard to show that in character, independence 
and enterpiise the second gioup is superior In this respect, at 
least, technical education needs no defence it can form character 
no less effectively than othei educational branches 

Definition of Technical Education 

We are ariiving, then, at our conclusion as to what is meant by 
the term Technical Education Technical education is being given 
in any school system in which tools and practical instruments are 
intioduced with the intention of giving an expeiience which can 
be applied m later life Where this practical experience takes up a 
large pioportion of the school time, the borderline from the school 
subject handiciaft to technical education has been crossed Manual 
or craft education by itself is not technical education To deserve 
this title, to manual and practical education must be added the 
1 teaching of the piinciples underlying the practical doing, and the 
accordant framing of the mind 

Under this definition we include every kind of practical tiaining 
for a careei, and the training for leisure Although industry may 
be the prevalent caieer followed, technical education should not be 
understood to be limited to a preparation for it It piepares for all 
the four gieat branches of human activity — industry, manual crafts, 
j agriculture, housecrafts (housekeeping and cookery) In each of 
these foul blanches, technical education has begun as soon as, in a 
school, tools or gardens have been intioduced for more than the 
playtime of the child, and for sufficient weekly periods In each 
of the four branches, also, it ends only with the higher forms of 
university specialisation 

So interpieted, technical education will be seen to be the propei 
method of education foi at least 70 per cent of the futuie popula- 
tion of oui Western countries , that is, if housekeeping, perhaps the 
oldest of crafts, is given due recognition by its inclusion 

C The Elements or Research and Planning in Technical 
Education ^ 

Every other educational bianch, primary, secondary, university 
and even adult education, has a dear list, sometimes even graded. 
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of Its traditional problems If we attend any one of the many 
national or international congresses, the same problems lecur, the 
discussion follows tiaditional lines, and even the teiminology is 
fi-^ed Technical education, however, is breakmg new territoiy, 
and the student is faced with all the difficulties attendant upon a 
pioneering adventure 

It IS the nature of those who attend congresses on technical 
education to lend more weight to actions than to words they are 
accustomed to measure by results, and not by logical arguments 

But we must look forward now to a time which will demand more 
discussion and moie planning , so that we may avoid mistakes and 
learn from one another The different groups of problems will 
need clearer definition 

The substance of these problem-groups is familiar, and then 
enumeration can contain little new But it may serve to make the 
student of geneial education, belongmg to another field of educa- 
tional thought, acquainted with the problems, and help him to rate 
technical education more nearly at its proper value The country 
which first admits technical education to full lights m its educational 
system will profit proportionately 

The situation with regard to technical education is similar to that 
existing when the new applied sciences, particularly chemistry, 
waited foi recognition by the older universities, in the middle of 
last century France and England were in the first half of that 
centuiy the leading countiies in chemical research The advisa- 
bility of applying the results of this research to production, and 
therefoie of replacing, oi at least enlatging, humanistic studies 
accordingly, was recognised In 1836, Arago, in France, expressed 
this by saying, “ One cannot make sugar from sugar-beet by admir- 
able speeches, and Alexandiine veises cannot extract soda from 
sea salt ” ^ 

But Germany was the first country to note the practical applica- 
tion Liebig, Bunsen and others built the foundations upon 
which Germany has developed her system of techmcal universities 
Germany even lecalled one of the best pupils of Liebig, Hofmann, 
from London, to erect university laboratoiies in Berlin and Bonn 
Germany owes to-day a great pait of her chemical, scientific and 
technical equipment to this eaily plannmg , which has not only 
produced new laboi atones, but a new type of mmd, the specifically 
scientific In a material sense the profit to Germany was immense 
Astier-Cuminal ® states that durmg the year 1906-7 the German 
annual foreign trade in chemical materials and products amounted 
to 1,127,000,000 francs, as compared with 278,000,000 in France 
In fifty -years Germany had converted her chemical inferiority as 
compared with Fiance into an impressive superiority in the world 

^ Cf Astier-Cummal, VEmeignement Technique, Pans, Roustan, 
pages 384 ff 

2 Op cit , page 3 87 
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markets This illustrates m how far every well-planned investment 

in technical education can increase the national revenue 

To-day the woild is faced with a similar situation The watch- 
word has changed it is now — “ One cannot produce machinery 
for a sugar-plant by philosophy, or by Greek verses make a motor- 
car cheap and reliable ” It is not the mind but the hand, not the 
scientific genius but the toiling masses, not laboratoiies but labour, 
not chemical products but that more important product, a highly 
skilled, happy and harmonious humanity which is m question 
Technical education can agam offer the solution Here are some 
of the problems presented to it A few have been solved, but the 
majority are still untouched 

The Elements of Technical Education 
The Adventme of Co-operation 

While other branches of education are shut off, like a monastery, 
behind walls and fences, technical education exists only by and in 
co-opeiation It can never be restricted to a schoolioom All 
attempts at organising a technical school as a separate cell have 
failed, and must fail 

A teacher who has not learned the art of co-operation is unfit for 
this branch of education He will have to co-operate with trade, 
with farming, with crafts, with trade unions and with employers’ 
associations If he cannot, he is of no effect as a teacher 
There is co-operation needed also on a higher plane The 
technical school is a product of its own environment, and as a plant 
is of its soil It IS a symbiosis The environment nourishes the 
school materially, and the school, in its turn, serves the interests of 
the environment It fulfils by its nature a primary function of the 
education service The techmcal school renders service to a given 
combination of conditions Its aim is never an individual one, to 
give to a particular boy a particular training It must always be to 
give to the economic enterprises of a locality their most vital essen- 
tial, a younger geneiation rightly trained Such local enterprise 
resembles the work of the mediteval guilds associated in buildmg a 
cathedral The generations, younger and older, are linked in a 
continuity by the work and its purpose , the past and the future 
have the same part with them And it is this same spirit which we 
find m some of the great centres of technical education, not ex- 
pressed in so many woids, but reflected m the inner attitude and in 
the readiness to co-operate Co-operation is also inherent in the 
method Techmcal training is bound to combine into one lively 
unit the classroom, the laboratory, the worltshop, the factory and 
the field, each leadmg back agam to the scientific magazine or book 
By It the men of action and of learmng aie united in a team, and 
with a team-spirit Learning and domg collabBrate profitably 
In a sound system of techmcal education all age-groups, from 
the i2-year-old to the crafts master, are combined by then common 
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study and aim Similaily, the connection between school and old 
student IS kept alive, not artificially, but in the natural course of 
their common work 

Some technical school systems, howevei, disregard this essential 
principle of co-operation They accompany apprenticeship with a 
school that is no more than a continuation of the bookish type of 
primaiy school, thus creating unending difficulties, and pioducing 
that great evil of the bookish school during puberty, school fatigue 
But the technical education which we envisage, with its co-opera- 
tive inteiests, runs little danger of school fatigue It cannot occur 
where the relationship between teacher and student must continue 
to be one of co-operative action One may dictate from books, but 
one has to collaborate on the bench and in the field, if anything of a 
past experience is to be transmitted from master to learner This 
applies also to the purely school pait of technical education 

Many more modern schools are following the co-operative 
method more or less successfully , and we may expect that technical 
education will in a few years have made an important contribution 
towards a moie general adoption of the co-operative method And 
not only in schools, but already in ceitam countries as a whole, 
technical education has proved to be one of the rare fields in which 
a close co-operation between labour and management has been 
achieved To create “ the collective conscience of the trade ” was 
once said to be one of the tasks of a thorough technical education ^ 
This sentence is taken from the report of a Congress — Lyons, 
Octobei i 3 th-i 5 th, 1921 — ^which was a tuinmg-pomt in French 
technical education Veiy little had been done before in this line 
m France Five hundred delegates came together from all parts of 
France, and everyone was convinced that something had to be done 
immediately There was much clear French analytic thinking 
No other literature about technical education contains so much 
“ food for thought ” 

Under the strong leadership of Edouard Heiriot, three mam points 
were achieved, which now form the cornerstone of the new Fiench 
technical education system These are, the self-administration of 
/ technical education, m spite of the rigid centralised system , the 
co-operatlon“of employers and workers on equal terms , and the 
adaptation of the German system of Chambers of Trade and 
Commerce to French conditions This report has been of great 
help in coming to a dealer understanding of the problems which 
face a country in its first stage of transforming a vacuum into an 
effective system of technical education 

Self-admimstraUon and its Constituent Members 
Technical education develops best where the central or the local 
government leave ,a large measure of fieedom to its administration 

^ Cf La Formation professionelle, Pans, November 1921, page 43 
This special issue of La Formation professionelle is devoted to the Congress 
on Apprenticeship Questions, Lyons, October i2-isth, 1921 
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Buieaucralic rules oi interfeience m its control destroy that spirit 
of lively co-operation which is the basis of sound technical training 
Even Fiance, a country in which the rest of public education is 
strictly centralised, has given to technical education no inconsider- 
able measure of administrative freedom 

We may therefore quote France as a noteworthy example In 
every district and m every town a special council for technical 
education has been established All these councils send delegates 
to the yearly meeting of the central council for technical education 
The cential council is rather a pailiament than a committee, and 
has the right to deal with all questions of technical education, and to 
make its own proposals The district or town councils for their 
part have the function of supervising the education and particularly 
the quality of the apprenticeship instruction They have to decide 
upon the tax d’ apprenttssage ^ They can free a craftsman or a factory, 
if their apprenticeship training be good, from this tax They can 
even allocate scholarships and suWentions, as a recognition of 
especially good apprenticeship trainmg 

The control of the apprenticeship tax is not only in itself an 
important duty for technical self-admmistration to discharge , it 
also serves every year to bung home the responsibility involved in 
such self-admimstration to the consciences of all concerned 

The maintenance of the self-administrative principle is vital, if 
there is to be any effective educative contiol over the quality of the 
apprenticeship training , oi even if, as now in Germany, the duty 
of apprenticeship training is imposed upon all industrial entei prises 
No central or local admmistrative authority could attempt to mani- 
pulate such delicate adjustments without destroying the inner 
Vitality in which all the value of the traimng lies Even France, the 
first country to dissolve, during the French Revolution, her guilds and 
trade organisations, found herself compelled to reintroduce them, and 
to leave them then freedom, when it became imperative above every- 
thing to revive apprenticeship training Again, no serious form of 
apprenticeship examination is possible, unless the various adminis- 
trations of trades and crafts and labour are left fiee to exercise the 
right of examining their apprentices If only for the reason that, 

' in many countries, apprenticeship contracts, no less than the results 
of the final examinations, are not held to be valid unless they are 
entered on the registers kept by the charabeis of commeice, by the 
trade or by similar bodies 

It IS not possible to fix by scheme which organisations ought to be 
represented upon any one of these autonomous administrations 
As a general rule, any organisation concerned should be considered 
entitled to send its delegates 

When France mitiated this educational self-administiation, it was 
Edouard Herriot, the fervent friend of technical education, who 
stood passionately for a full parity between employers’ organisations 
and labour unions France owes to this the inner harmony and 
1 See the Year Book of Education, 193^, pages 723 ff 
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development of her technical education It could not have been 
achieved without the admission of workeis’ and tiade unions to the 
privilege of equal repiesentation 

Since the list of membeis of such a self-admimstiative body should 
be a true mirror of the inner co-operation essential to a good techni- 
cal training, it should noimally compiise representatives of the 
chambeib of commerce, the craJFts, the farmers’ oiganisations, the 
trade unions, the central and the local government, the staff of the 
technical schools, and last but not least, a strong body representing 
the past students and graduates in technical education This last 
representation is of great impoitance It continually revitalises 
such a self-admmistration wiA a younger, fieshei element, and 
strengthens it with the expeiience of those who have found the value 
of their technical training when they became practising journeymen 
or labourers 

The introduction of such a method of self-administiation into a 
branch of the educational system calls foi very caieful prepaiation 
It can only be done gradually The cential authority must always 
be prepared to withdraw the administrative freedom, wholly or in 
part, from any distiict or town wheie it may be proving a failure 
It is the young students’ inteiests which must be first considered 
But a liberal and understanding attitude on the part of the central 
authority is, of course, essential to the whole scheme, and not only in 
such cases The attitude of the local authorities is no less vital to 
success They aie by no means always a safeguard against bureau- 
cratic or political influences An observer would sometimes be 
justified in thinking that of the two, the central authoiity is the more 
liberal-minded 


The R6le of the Government 

The authorities, local oi central, would be well advised to pay 
inci easing attention to the position of technical education There 
are various ways in which they can assist 

To begin with the simplest technical education needs nothing 
moie urgently than an eflacient apprenticeship training Every 
factory or other pioductive unit which provides such an efficient 
apprenticeship system does so at a considerable sacrifice There is 
the financial cost, the difficulty of fitting the system into the works, 
and the loss involved in releasing some of the best foremen and 
specialised workers to conduct the training The State or the local 
governments should use their own productive units for this purpose, 
and let them serve as models Then influence would soon extend 
the practice to private concerns 

But the authorities can do more They can make their orders 
dependent upon a satisfactory solution of the problem This 
indirect influence Would be of twofold effect at times like the pi esent, 
when public orders, such as those for armaments, are playing a 
leading part 
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Railways and similai enterprises, wheie they are not publicly 
owned, aie always to some extent under government influence 
They should be brought to see that it is in their own mteiest to pio- 
duce a larger number of highly trained apprentices 

The State can do more than it does at present to stimulate the 
apprenticeship system Technical scholarships should be given, 
and of such amount as to place them on an equality with those foi 
secondary schools 

In selecting the personnel for official or semi-official services or 
institutions, graduates m the different types of technical education 
ought to be placed on the same footing with secondary school 
products 

An increased assistance by the State and the local authoiities to 
technical traimng will not only produce a gieat effect upon crafts and 
upon industry, farimng and housekeepmg, it will also in time lestoie 
the educational equilibrium and reduce the serious overcrowding of 
the black-coaled professions, a social danger which no government 
can afford to ignore 

The attitude of the educational central administration is all-im- 
portant As m Fiance, it should concede considerable autonomy to 
< technical self-admmistration This would mean in many countries 
a complete reversal of the general educational policy None the 
less, an efficient technical education cannot function without such 
liberty Of all the branches of education technical education is the 
most certain to suffer from any bureaucratic interference 

It may, in this respect, act as a pioneer, m enlarging the bounds of 
educational autonomy, and of self-administration in general This 
was the principle that guided Condorcet m his famous educational 
proposals during the French Revolution The truth which is now 
in process of realisation in French technical training Condoicet 
perceived nearly 150 years ago, only to have his proposals com- 
pletely submerged under the many changmg forms of French cen- 
tiahsed education 

A special function m the relationship between governments and 
educational institutions can be discharged by the agents of regular 
contact between the two the mspectors In technical education, 
more especially, they need to speak and to act as advisers and inter- 
mediaries, and not as superiors French technical education has 
already recognised the importance of this attitude in practice The 
Instructions for the Inspectors are a good example of a human 
outlook ^ 

The attitude of the inspector should be the reflection of a like 
restraint and toleiation on the part of the central office The prin- 
ciples of self-administration and of co-operation should find there 
their centre 

Should this central authority be the Ministry of Education ^ 
The answer is not as obvious as the layman 'might be inclined 
to think There are national Ministries of Education so orien- 
^ Cf Code de I’Ensetgnement Techmgtie, Pans, 1932, pages 30 ff 
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tated towards an abstract type of education that they could nevei 
develop or maintain a flouiishmg technical branch A method 
which lequires an amalgamation of school and of piattical life 
IS difficult to combine with a method which takes only school 
and child into account Historically, the control has shifted to and 
fro between the Ministries of Education, Trade, Economics and 
Labour Germany has twice, under Bismarck and under Hitler, 
shifted the contiol from the Mimstry of Education to that of 
Economics Both Bismarck and Schacht, the Mimsteis of Econ- 
omics of the time, weie dissatisfied with a position which classed 
technical education as only a “ School ” pioblem Again, agri- 
cultural education sometimes forms a part of the Ministry of 
Agriculture , and sometimes Ministries of Laboui aie responsible 
for divisions of it 

Technical education sufters from this unsettlement, no less than 
from the rivalry of other educational branches Hcie, again, 
France would seem to have found a satisfactory solution, by creating 
an independent Under-secretaiiat of State for Technical Education 
(Law of June 20th, 1920) This is housed in the building of the Min- 
istry of Education, and itself acts as a liaison office ^ Heiriot has 
given us clearly the motives behind this decision ® After the legis- 
lation for technical education contamed m the Loi Astier (July 25th, 
1919), the question remained as to which Ministry should be 
responsible foi its realisation The competition between the 
Ministries was solved by the above arrangement, which has, in 
fact, proved very successful 

An autonomy granted to the Technical Education Office has this 
great advantage it enables it to explore solutions of the problems 
of the relationship between self-administration, local administration 
and the central authority, without the restrictions of tradition and 
of established rules, such as aie apt to hampei Ministries already 
habituated to one type of educational administration and to fixed 
types of schooling 

Adaptation to Conditions and Prospects 

Adaptation is one of the mam conditions of an effective technical 
education In its case it cannot be claimed that the more theie is 
of It, the bettei A technical education system which continues to 
pour out Its graduates into a desert of unemployment is soon forced 
to contract Theie are only two possibilities for it to adapt 
Itself completely to conditions alieady existmg, or, step by step, to ^ 
secure an alteration of the conditions 

Of these, the first is the simpler, and must, in fact, always form 
the beginning In planning techmeal trainmg, a careful survey j 
of the local and the regional production, and of the labour supply' 

^ See La Formation professionelle, Speaal Number, April 1937, page 55 
® This speech, made in 1938, is pardy reprinted in La Formation profes- 
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and demand, is a necessary pre-condition It is already lequired 
to secuie the right craft traditions foi apprenticeship 
But technical education has a greatei task than to supply a 
sufficient number ot trained hands to local ciafts, industry or 
agriculture It has the mission to prepare the way for a largei, 
and more efficient mdustry, ciaft or agiicultuie, and to induce 
a higher production A surplus of highly skilled hands has a 
magnetic power In every country there are certain districts where 
this 01 that quality is best pioduced In former times this was due 
to a craft tradition Now it is more usually due to some piominent 
school, institute, or other form of technical training Scandinavia, 
noithern Italy, ceitain paits of South Germany, the eastern part 
of Switzerland and districts of middle 01 northern England are 
luiown for such local skill, perfected by the particular local schooling 
In foimer times the location of the raw mateiials was decisive , 
the mines attracted the industries But the situation of good 
technical schools is to-day more important than the piesence of 
raw materials The latter are abundant 111 the world market, 
but of skilled labour theie is a serious shortage 
A successful adaptation to the local conditions and to the general 
prospects of tiade or craft will, therefore, secure for every good 
technical school the possibility of attiactmg new industries, and of 
introducmg it, with all the possibilities that follow of forming new 
life bases for succeeding generations 

The Afenas of Technical Education and their Co-ordination 
General school education has only one arena, the school Even 
homework is a prepaiation for performances in the same arena 
But technical education is different Its activities shift from one 
aiena to another , and effective results are only possible when the 
several scenes are well co-ordinated 

In the Greek theatre the actors and the chorus had distinct 
functions We meet somethmg of the same dualism in technical 
education The mam arena remains the school , but the voice of 
experience and the commentary upon life make a regular accompani- 
ment during the practical work in workshops, factories, farms and 
households The right co-ordination of these two scenes of work 
IS the secret of success In certain systems this function is dis- 
cliaiged by co-ordmatmg officers, as in the Cincinnati Co-operative 
System, or by advisers, as m the Danish system There is m general 
a growing agreement that the school and the workshop should 
be kept sepaiate, and each peiforms its own function in its own 
natural enviionment The idea that the school could absorb the 
workshop has been more 01 less abandoned On the other hand, 
no great technical educatoi would advise having schools without 
any workshops Well-equipped school workshops are advocated 
even by Kerschenstemei, the creator of tht modern technical 
, school in Germany Inside the teachmg unit they serve to con- 
cretise and to perfect Many craftsmen are bad teachers, and 
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factoiies are often poor places for manual practice, with the result 
that appi entices are trained superficially oi one-sidedly A well- 
equipped school woikshop can then be of excellent service 

In all centres for continued technical traimng, a really up-to- 
date woikshop equipment is the leadmg foice foi improvement 
In such centres not only the young but also the older craftsmen 
can be tiained in the light use of tools and machinery 

This is even more true of countries seeking to introduce or 
improve their mdustiy, or to modernise then agiiculture Machine 
and workshop provision in the centres for technical education is 
the first condition of success Many countries could be quoted 
which now stand high technically, where technical schools dis- 
charged a genuine pioneeiing function, on the mechanical no less 
than on the theoretical side 

As soon as the new mechanical function is adequately discharged 
by the factories themselves, the schools have to accept the position, 
and to lecogmse in practice the superiority of the industrial unit foi 
the manual side of this educational purpose 

Many new active arenas have been added of late years to this 
mechanical side of technical training the manual instruction 
centres, the working-camps and the land-year activities They 
replace oi supplement older forms One very old form of manual 
learning is reappearing in several countries the journey made as 
a true “journeyman ” after the apprenticeship yeai In German- 
speaking countries this tradition of “ Gesellenwandern ” never 
died out among certain crafts and trades , and it is now leturning on 
a laiger scale 

On the moie theoretical side of technical trammg a great variety 
of forms exist There is still a form of Sunday school teaching of 
this chaiactei, which in South Germany goes back to the seven- 
teenth centuiy On the other hand, evening schools aie increasing 
again, after the shortening of the working day Many technical 
school authorities believe that day couises are more effective But 
the evening courses have this in their favour — ^that they are open 
to all at any age, and are not confined to the ages of between 14 
and 19 They offer, furtheimoie, an outlet for the unwearied 
spirit of self-improvement which has so often distinguished the 
mass of technical students 

This variety of foims is a stimulating and attractive feature of 
technical training Only a portion of them can be regulated , 
and many must always be left as opportunities for free initiative 
and for the zeal for self-improvement 

Similarly, the directing and advising of these free growths, and 
the contriving of frequent new combmations, offer first-rate in- 
centives to independent -minded teachers 

Conntettons zoith other School Foims 
Sometimes it is thought that primaiy schools with a strong 
manual bias should offei the best preparation for an effective 
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technical education This is only paitly true There are many 
■who maintain that a thorough general piimaiy education, giving a 
grounding in the three “ R’s ” and training thought and the intelli- 
gence, must remain the best basis also of a technical education 
Some experts go as fai as to say that premature manual training, 
with msufhcient equipment and only in brief periods between other 
lessons, is of no educational value 

In this connection the system of classifying by educational types 
IS again applied The “ A ” boy is designed foi academic, the 
“ B ” boy for higher secondary and the “ C ” boy for technical 
education If this classification is made as early as in the lower 
primary school, it explains why technical educatois, even at the 
latest stage, the technical college, are found to assert that boys 
who have passed through the humanistic training appeal to be 
the better also at dealing with concrete and practical, oi even 
technical problems 

Even bearing this in mind, we may admit that cause and effect in 
this matter are not yet satisfactorily established As in many othei 
questions affecting technical education, we can still do little more 
than guess unscientifically Only by a comparison between 
observed expeiiments on an international basis shall we reach 
clearer results , and it is to be hoped that such experiments will 
soon be made 

The same uncertainty still surrounds the lelationship of technical 
training to other school blanches In the international field there 
have been many isolated experiments to graft a sound technical 
training upon abstract educational systems, with invigorating 
effect They are not seldom in need of these fresh streams of reality 
and action 

Sandeison, headmastei of Oundle, felt this need , and he was 
the first to intioduce into an English public school well-equi^ed 
workshops and longer periods of manual training The Cin- 
cinnati Co-opeiative System, originated by Dean Schneider, 
follows similar Imes, with the exceptions that the workshop practice 
IS given in the industry itself, for periods of six weeks, and that the 
system is applied, not only to techmcal, but also to abstract education 
Baden-Powell, in initiating the Boy Scout movement, introduced 
all kinds of open-air, workshop and manual activities The German 
Werkstudenten movement m 1921 from its start aimed at converting 
the intellectual student type, during a space of several months, into 
as good a labourer as might be ^ The same idea lay behind the 
movement to introduce a year of practical work between secondary 
school and university, for every student in Germany This was for 
the first time proposed by the present writer in 1931 “ 

But this inner kinship between an abstract and a technical 

^ Cf the oiiginal plan Remhold Schairer, A«s Wirtschaftsxiel der 
Deutschen StudentmUchaft, Eilangen, 1931, pages 4-5 

* Cf Remhold Schairer, Tha Akademische Berufsnot, Jena 1933, 
pages 96 ff 
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training is by no means universally accepted as yet Its recognition 
should ultimately have a far-reaching effect upon both types , but 
for this there must first be a change of mind Co-operation must 
take the place of rivalry, and the feeling of superiority must disap- 
pear, with which the more abstract school forms still regard the 
intruding branch, which is taking away their boys, and the public 
interest and funds Perhaps only teachers themselves are fully 
aware of the extent of this unfiiendly competition , and it lies with 
technical education, accustomed by its nature to methods of co- 
operation, to take the lead m removing it 


Humantsni in Technical Education 

While technical education m free intercourse with other branches 
could help them much on the manual side, technical schools m 
turn would learn much as to the value of “ Humanism in Technical 
Education ” 

Technical education can never be a fully accepted school form 
until It has developed this humanistic side Improved processes 
of reasoning and of critical thought, of arrangement of knowledge 
and of scientific approach, are urgently needed in the technical 
branch The reduction in working hours, especially for juveniles, 
offers an occasion for a fresh effoit at then introduction Inter- 
national co-operation could be of immense assistance in this In 
most countries the former fashion of treating this problem has 
changed The old method was merely to continue with the general 
subjects of primary education, or of secondary education, without 
establishing any link between them and other technical education 
This was still the prevailing method when Kerschensteiner reformed 
technical education in Germany It was a machine-like continua- 
tion upon the one line, which produced only apathy, resistances 
and school fatigue The new method aims at effecting an inner 
connection between learning and practical doing, and it is found that 
the growing manual skill contributes a powerful lever, towards 
moving the burden of intellectual learning uphill with a new 
ease 

The effect of the reform is already apparent in certain countries 
Denmark has converted the labour of agriculture into the practice 
of an art and of a science by the farmer France has opened the 
way to Its treasures of philosophy and literature for those technically 
educated , and in some of the English institutions of technical 
instruction we might get the impression that technical education 
and all its related intellectual problems aie becoming a finer variety 
of game, with such interest and ardour do the boys devote them- 
selves to the construction of a new machine, or to a new system of ' 
weaving-looms Thus every country is advancing its technical 
education after its ’own characteristic fashion, and it is much to 
be desired that they should commumcate mutually the results of; 
their experiences, and thus learn from one another ‘ 
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The Flench example is especially noteworthy The textbooks 
in use for the diffeient grades aie a treasure-house of selected 
passages from all centuries The selection is designed to glorify 
manual arts and crafts , and it is not a little striking to discover 
to what a degree this was done through the centuries, by the most 
famous writers and philosophers^ 

Of special mteiest also is the French plan of producing mono- 
graphs about the separate crafts and trades These constitute a 
new form of mspirmg vocational guidance 

As soon as this new line of instiuction is established, wherein 
study is associated with manual piactice, even difficult pioblems, 
such as peisonal hygiene, citizenship or the right fashion of using 
leisure-time, can be profitably dealt with by it Supported by the 
growth of the spiiit of co-operation,® we may even count upon boys 
becoming enthusiastic students of the arts of cooking and house 
decorating and cleaning 

In some quarters pi ogress is being made towaids harmonising the 
popular conceptions of mechanics, with their so-called utilitarian 
outlook, with the new philosophic conceptions of the mathematico- 
physical field An example would be the work of the late Sir 
Jagadis Bose, whose fiist inspiiation came from his father’s industrial 
and technical school m Vrikampui ® The parallelity of thought 
between such men as Bose, Pascal and Condorcet is indeed remark- 
able All three display a like depth of feeling for Nature and for 
man, a like profundity in mathematics and physics Bose’s dis- 
co veiies about the life of plants and their feelings throw a new light 
upon the materialistic or utilitarian standpoints This promises 
well for the future The new philosophy will find the ground well 
prepaied by the developing activities of technical education and by 
Its co-operative spirit The popular view of mechanisation and 
technical piogrcss as mimical to human development may have to 
be revised The rank and file of those techmcally tiained is even 
now the very reveise of degenerate Co-operation in the national 
or international field has no stronger advocates, and their solidarity 
and readiness for sacrifices are genuine The leal trouble exists 
in other quarters, where power is being wielded by hands which 
have never been co-ordinated with the reason and with the emotions 
by a sound technical training 

Humanism as a leaven in technical education postulates the develop - 
ment of a lively community spirit witlun each institution or group 
This aspect has been too much neglected It is not considered 
sufiiciently m allotting space in school edifices or m arranging 
individual and collective time-tables And yet, as many as seventy 
years ago, Quintm Hogg saw clearly that every institution for 
technical tiaming ought to possess the full equipment and the 

^ Cf the description m the chaptei “ New Treitds m French Educa- 
tion,” the Year Book or Education, 1938 

® See also under “ The Co-operative Spirit," pages 37-9 
® The Times, Novembei 34th, 1937, page 16 
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accommodation foi the social gioupmg essential m community 
life The Polytechnics of to-day aie the fulfilment of his vision , 
and with their halls, leading rooms, swimming pools, theatres, 
debating societies, games and even travel agencies, they form a model 
which every large unit of technical education should be imitating 

Educating the Educators 

In technical education the word “ educator ” is used with a wide 
connotation It does not only mean the trained professional 
teacher Even in the theoretical division of technical instruction, 
such teachers are often dividing the work with voluntary oi part- 
time teachers, men who, as apart from then teaching, have then 
own professions as industiialists, officials, craftsmen, artjsans, 
scientists, engineers, even as lawyers — ^needed for the legal aspects 
of practical careeis — and as doctors, for matteis of hygiene Artists 
and also writeis may be taking part as lectureis In the ranks of 
technical education it is to be noted that this wide variety is welcomed 
Life itself, and not books, forms the subject-matter, and the more 
elements of life that are represented, the better the training 

On the practical side of the technical instruction there is the same 
variety , but here the professional teachers form a distinct minority 
In some countries, indeed, there is a tendency towards training 
teachers, oi student-teachers, to take charge of this depaitment 
also But the more geneial bias is towards selecting first-rate crafts- 
men and artisans from among practical worlunen and framing them 
for this special educational function As between these alterna- 
tives It is not easy to decide , but experience suggests that it is more 
possible for the trained ciaftsman to acquire the technique of the 
educator, than for the student-teacher to supplement his training by 
the acquisition and mastery of a skilled craft This, too, would 
appeal to be the ordei of Nature 

There is a third group, and one which calls toi a fine combination 
of these two capacities This is the group of the adviseis, of the 
co-ordinating officers and of the instructors of those who have 
finished with the schools, and who visit the workshops, farms or 
other undertakings m ordei to advise adaptations to lecent advances 
in scientific or technical procedure The training of these several 
types IS a matter of grave importance We are still at the experi- 
mental stage, and may look for many changes of method in the 
several countiies The essential is to secure the right attitude ol 
mind Examinations will not help, noi certificates it is the atti- 
tude of remaining a hfe-long learner which has to be secured Fixed 
theories or dogmas are to be avoided , there must be an open mind 
and a ready adjustment to changing circumstances 

For the teacher, “refresher” courses oi recurrent alternations of 
manual and intellectual training are indispensable They serve to 
maintain contact wfth changes m technique — and every year brings 
new changes — and also with the changing outlook of succeeding 
generations of youth In a teaching life of forty years, the whole 
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attitude ol youth towaids leariung, bthool and teacher may have 
altered several times In technical education these changes must be 
constantly observed , since, m it, much depends upon the “ -willing 
mmd ” and upon the readiness to “ play the game ” If this co- 
operation be lost, the results can have but little value But, in this 
respect techmcal education in most countries is happily circum- 
stanced, because it can never rely only upon compulsion , it has to 
prove its value again and again by its power of attracting youngei or 
older people Upon these teims full classes are moie inspiring to 
the instructors than tliey can be upon any compulsoiy system 

All teaching -which is given to those over 14 has now an admitted 
responsibility to tram them in their sense of citizenship It must 
inculcate self-iesponsibility and gioup co-operation The more 
effectively the schools can discharge this task, the less need will 
remain foi creating external and, it may even be, anti-school youth- 
groups of an educative character 

In this, also, technical education can be a pioneer It has m its 
charge valuable material, the manageis, foremen, faiming experts 
and craft specialists of the future Their influence through the 
coming yeais -will be steadily on the inciease, as the standards of 
values in work come to be readjusted and the over-rating of clerical 
and black-coated occupations diminishes 

For this task are needed teachers and educators of a new type 
men both realistic and idealistic, susceptible to experience and, at 
the same time, charged with human feeling They must be able 
to develop among their students a spirit of co-operation and of group 
responsibility With the co-operative impulse there enters a new 
sprmg of inspiration, to action and to thought Experiments, there- 
fore, in every type of co-operative work and m every variety of self- 
education should constitute their special study And it is a study 
likely to attract good men to the career, because it leads to the re- 
discovery of the art of educating in its fullest sense, and is 
in appreciable harmony with the new conceptions of social 
' progress 

Yet anothei group will find in this the occasion foi making their 
educational contribution that of the industrialists and of the 
trade-unions leaders Both these will now be prepared to acknow- 
ledge that sacrifices must be made, m order to reassociate the 
educational with the productive process An industrialist, or a 
managing directoi, now recognises that money must be voluntarily 
spent m order to build up a model apprenticeship depaitment, and 
that this must be deducted from the annual profits The trade- 
union leader also now knows that the educating of a larger numbei to 
one trade will have its effects upon artificial seal city of labour, that 
weapon in wages disputes For all alike, fuithei, the lecogmtion 
that there is an educational side to the problem, that it must be 
, considered seriously and that sacrifices must be iftade m its interests, 
will lead in time to the appreciation of highei motives as guides in 
the problem 
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1 o educate these piesumptive educatois m this better knowledge, 
and to bung about then conversion to education, is the task of all 
those mteiested m technical training It might be legaided as a 
mission, since it is to save souls Any industrialist or labour leader 
who becomes an educator is cured of many past errors To men- 
tion only one example, m the trade umons of certain countries the 
best-organised trades are found to be the strongest supporters of 
education foi the masses and of an mcrease in the period of school- 
ing, provided that it be not education in their own trade They are 
fervent advocates of secondary education of the abstract type They 
do not see that the result of this must be to produce an over- 
crowding of the professional careers, and that this in turn must lead 
on to dangerous political tensions or explosions In some cases 
this overcrowding has been the cause of movements which weie 
opposed to, and even endangered the fabric of, labour protection 
and organisation Technical education, as a world-wide movement, 
has thus the task of persuading the leaders of production, whether 
they belong to the management or to labour, to see that the inter- 
ests which they represent are best secured by their becoming active 
in the interests of the all-round technical education 


The Central Unit 

Two countries have emphasised their concern for technical 
education by establishing a poweiful cential amt Belgium has 
established its Universite du Tiavail, m Charleroi,^ and Denmark its 
Technicological Institute in Copenhagen ^ 

A different solution of the problem was that of Walter Gropius, 
Bauhaus in Dessau (1919-33) Gropius collected a group of 
artists and craftsmen to educate youth in manual crafts and art as 
developed by modern technique The school was small, but its 
influence on the Continent was great Gropius succeeded in in- 
spiring an enthusiasm for a new tradition which has lost nothing of 
Its significance since his work m Germany ended in 1933 In the 
Year Book or Education,® he introduced his ideas for the fiist 
time to English educational circles He is now professor of Archi- 
tecture in Harvard University, and his idea of the Bauhaus is per- 
petuated m the “ New Bauhaus ” at Chicago, opened in 1937 
The Director is one of his promment collaboiators, Professor L 
Moholy Nagy 

The function of the Central Unit is manifold Fiistly, it is the 
recognition of technical education as a matter of public interest, 
independent of othei educational branches and taking rank even 
with a university This has a useful publicity value It arouses the 
interest and the curiosity of the higher type of boy and parent, who 

^ See the Year Book or Education, 1937, pages 671 ff 
® See the Year Book or Education, 1937, pages 746 ff 
^ The 1936 edition, pages 493—537 
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previously were only impiessed by the more academic forms 
Technical education, as a latei comer m the educational field, has 
need of such publicity 

In the same manner, the Central Unit will serve to impress the 
Press and the authorities and officials, and to attract a wider interest 
These are surface effects Of moie importance is the work of such a 
Central Unit m developing methods, for all grades of technical 
education, adapted to the special conditions of each country or 
district 

Methods of technical education can never be transferred mechani- 
cally from one country to another Its second element, the economic 
conditions of production, differs in each distiict It is itself a 
synthesised product , and has two component elements of the same 
value, the educational idea and the conditions of production To 
amalgamate these two effectively and to observe them continuously 
IS the mam function of such a Central Unit A single isolated 
school, limited in its budget and in its staff, can never do this 

A Central Umt has, m fact, the same function in the technical 
field as the university, plus the academy, has m the field of academic 
studies , and the more this parallel is recognised, the easier will be 
the solution in questions of size, staff and budget The same 
liberality is needed as in the academic field Self-interest advises it, 
for nothing repays a country or a district more rapidly than such 
investment 

> Its next function is educative Such a Unit is the best place for 
the training and retraining of every kind of technical instructor 
The association of hand-function and brain-function can be i more 
effectively treated m a unit of this magnitude 

Further, the social mission which technical education is fitted to 
discharge can find its stringent initial impulse in the varied activities 
of such a Unit Cential Units should be organised so as to com- 
prise all the stages of a technical education, fiom the lowest grade 
of handicraft-tiainmg up to a university standard No Unit has yet 
reached this point The twelve German “TechnischeHoshschulen” 
(Technical Universities), which began as a new type of institution 
more than a hundred years ago, had this as their aim Latei they 
altered so as to approximate more nearly to a university type They 
not only severed their connection with the lower grades, especially 
handicraft, but they admitted none who had not been at the 
abstract secondary school, oi taken the university entrance 
examination 

The Universite du Travail, Chaileroi, Belgium, on the other 
hand, has developed all grades, from the lowest standard to that of 
the college-tiained engmeer But it leads no farther at this point 
the road ends as in a blmd alley 

What IS clearly needed is a new form of Central Unit , one which 
combines both these types, and which mcludes, farther, the admii able 
forms of adult and self-education which are provided in the Danish 
Technological Institute. 
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The Functions of Technical Education 
Tht Methodohgy of Hand-B) am Actton 

Technical education differs from geneial education in the close 
and enduring relationship which it establishes between hand and 
biain This is not accidental it is fundamental 

The methodology involved is still insulEciently undeistood, and 
will repay further research In every country, at the present time, 
the theory favouied would seem to have two aspects the one, that 
hand action and brain action are not contiadictoiy, but comple- 
mentary, even in the process of ci eating something entiiely new , 
that they constitute an inciease in the personality function, and are 
thus piedisposed, like male and female, to unite The othei is that, 
in any ciisis of the intellectual development, when the mind is 
assailed by a foim of ciamp oi is over-tatigued by work, manual 
activity proves the best remedy, and enables a new line of advance, 
wheie all seemed closed before Eveiy expeiienccd educator is 
familiar with this condition 

But It IS still by no means determined in what piopoitions or after 
what pattern this combination of manual activity with biain activity 
is best realised At what stages of human development is it best 
employed ? The age of adolescence, fqr one example, seems 
especially to call foi a combination known to be capable of appeasing 
the supcr-excitation incidental to this peiiod of transition But, is it 
equally applicable to the age before 14, when the body is not yet 
fully developed ? Or to the years after 21, when the fiist phases of 
youthful manhood 01 womanhood aie seeking an outlet for then 
energy ? 

Again, theie is lelative unanimity upon the point that the manual 
side of such combined activity should be located in the workshop, 
factory or farm But, in those many cases where the education of 
the hand is not yet adequate, there is as yet no certainty as to how fai 
the school unit is capable of completing the preparation foi the 
function 

Theie are other unsolved problems Should the intellectual 
training be closely connected with the manual training, and be 
limited to an explanation of the joint function ? or should the intel- 
lectual schooling seek to go farther ? Which are the best peiiods 
foi manual activity in the different age-groups > Should they be foi 
houis, days, or even weeks ^ How shall the two aspects be co- 
oidmated ? Are the co-ordination officers, aheady existing in 
certain systems, found to be of service m the visits they make to the 
students during their manual practice ? Is the day continuation 
school system, which arranges for five days of manual woik and one 
of intellectual work, proved to be satisfactory ? oi should there be 
longer periods, of whole weeks ? Again, what have been the results 
of the different methods employed in the so-called “ sandwich 
system ” ? 

17 
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The answei to these questions will be awaited with piofound 
inteiest duiing the next decades It would be of gieat seivice if 
some international body were to make a scientific study of the effects 
of the different combinations It is not impiobable that the lesulls 
of such icseaich would be still furthei to leduce the piesent iivalry 
between intellectualism and manualism, and to increase the under- 
standing of the possibilities of then synthesis 


Vocational Orientation 

! This new synthesis, of intellectualism and manualism, must 
^soon foim an indispensable element in every foim of serious 
vocational guidance Methods of psychological and mechanical 
testing, and the advisory activities of vocational guidance officers, 
aie attaching always more weight to auxiliary function, as decisive 
in doubtful cases But vocational guidance as a whole, and the 
selective piocesses foi this or that school type, will lely incieasingly 
upon the results given by a special type of class in which manual 
and intellectual activities are closely associated, as also upon the 
results of a technical training especially designed for this puipose 
In this, France is again to the foie with her lecent innovations ^ 
The pimciple of pie-appicnticeship is based upon this conception 
But even in the tiaining for appienticeship vocational orientation 
and self-guidance should be allowed full scope It is often only 
after manual training has smoothed out the difficulties of adolescence 
and when self-respect has giown with the power to produce good- 
quality woik, that the true “ inner vocation ” becomes discoverable 

Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship effects by far the most fruitful combination as 
between the social life, the schooling and the active pioduction 
It IS the nurseiy for the seedlings that are to make stiaight and well- 
grown tiees There are countries in which apprenticeship is 
neglected They suffer as though they had been deforested 
There is not a little resemblance between the negligence and short- 
sighted greed which deprives a land of its trees and that which has 
destroyed, for reasons of a temporary convenience, the tiadition of 
apprenticeship The restoiation of an apprenticeship system, like 
leaffoieslation, has to come As we now lefuimsh our woods from 
nurseries, so we shall soon be reci eating craft and skill by our 
nurseries of apprenticeship, although the process must now be 
moie complicated and expensive 

The soundness of an apprenticeship system depends upon the 
conditions of the social environment An apprentice is still at the 
age at which a secondary schoolboy is enjoying all the piivileges of 
such schooling, the consideration for his adolescence, the protection 

1 Cf “ New Trends in French Education,” the Ysar Book or Educa riON, 
1938, page 915 ff 
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against over-work, long holidays and, if he comes of a poorer 
family, financial support As soon as he enteis a university, such 
a boy enjoys more privileges than do boys of any othei gioup in the 
labric of society Sometimes they aie even too much foi him, and 
he IS encouiaged to see himself as the pivot round which the nation 
revolves 

It would be a mistake to ask all this for the appi entice A 
harsh reality should remain his element, and the struggle for highei 
achievement his pride But he must be piotected against ex- 
ploitation In not a few countries and in many branches of human 
activity, apprentices aie, however, stiU regarded as no more than a 
cheap foim of labour , and the educational side of their training 
IS gravely neglected There aie, of course, admittedly exceptions , 
there aie even whole industries which take the tiaining of their 
apprentices very seriously, assign laige funds to this depaitment, 
and tieat the apprentice in the fullest sense as leainei rather than 
earner 

The use of the term “ earner ” in this context may need some 
explanation If an apprentice is foiced to pay his own way while 
learning an industry or a ciaft, his labour has to compensate the 
factory, or the craftsman, for the weeks and months during which he 
was still more a learner from them than an earner foi them It 
follows that for long periods he can earn less toi himself than the 
unskilled comiade working beside him This system of compensa- 
tion by labour leads to many difficulties and many abuses These 
can only be pi evented by legislation or by voluntaiy agreement 
among large groups For example, wherevei apprenticeship is 
compulsory and the number of apprentices is brought into relation- 
ship with the numbei of employed workmen, a beginning at least 
can be made by raising the wages of the apprentice to the level of 
those granted to juvenile unskilled laboui 
In many countries this would seem, indeed, to be the only way 
to make a beginning with this “ reafforestation ” of ciaft and skill 
For, if higher wages are merely enforced mechanically, the effect 
IS that of imposing too heavy a prohibitive tariff apprenticeship 
decieases progressively, and even disappears 
Further, the fact that apprentices m ceitain countiies are in- 
adequately paid has a similar prohibitive effect upon the gifted 
poor boy His family waits upon, and in many cases depends 
upon, his weekly wage He is forced, theiefore, to accept any 
early offer of unskilled employment, and to renounce eveiy chance 
of further training by the way of apprenticeship 
Until this thorny question is settled, all efforts to levive appren- 
ticeship must meet with gieat difficulties, or may even be made in 
vain ^ 

1 Cf the examples ^oted during the Lyons Congiess on Apprentice- 
ship. October 1921 , I/a Formation professwnelle, Pans, Novembei 1931 
pages 9,^ 27 and paisim The Belgian delegate, Lambert, told the Con- 
gress If we do not decide that the apprentice must receive a sufficient 
wage, we shall effect nothing durable ” 
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The gifted boy must not be penalised by a lower wage than his 
unskilled colleague To piotect him in this respect, and theieby 
to secuie for the crafts and foi skilled labour the best boys, irie- 
spective of then means, is imperative But this demand must be 
diiected to the right address So long as no geneial regulation is 
enforced by compulsion oi by agreement, the single craftsman or 
industrialist is often unable to make apprenticeship training efEuent 
To defend apprenticeship against misuse and exploitation is a 
primary condition for any revival of true technical education 
It may be done by way of a tax in favour of appienticeship, or by 
a State contribution Scholaiships, also, tor poor apprentices, 
and premiums paid to enterpiiscs conspicuous for their apprentice- 
ship training, afford othei means The aim must be to secuie that 
the whole period of apprenticeship should be regarded as primarily 
educational The lules and piivileges governing sound education 
should alone maintain during tins period Educational funds 
should be available throughout, foi the technical schooling as well 
as foi the practical manual training Medical help and supei vision 
should be provided, and include the provision ot meals m cases of 
undernourishment Longei vacations during the apprenticeship 
period are already being introduced m many countries 

Education is being called upon to make an always mci easing 
contribution tow aids the war against poverty and degradation 
Apprenticeship conditions provide a case calling for all its efforts, 
at its very door There could be no stronger demonstration of a 
humane outlook than for all educationists, irrespective of then 
professional branch, to join in the effort to open this door, and to 
admit the apprentice into the not uncomfortable educational 
dwelling-place 

It would be an object-lesson, also, socially The process need 
involve no undue consumption of energy m protest or agitation 
A careful study of the conditions m different countries would alone 
be needed, and would alone be worthy of the cause But the result 
of such an effort would lead mevitably to a marked improvement in 
the social conditions of the apprenticeship system 

It must not be forgotten that to remove the social diffeiences 
now existing between the appientice and the secondary school 
boy, if it weie only in all points affecting their studies and education, 
would mean a long step taken towards the goal of secondary educa- 
tion for all 

So much for the social side of apprenticeship But the 
question is suiroimded witli othei problems, such as the 
following 

How can the master, craftsman or foieman who gives the manual 
instiuction be turned into a good educatoi ? How can the personal 
contact between him and other educators be enforced ? Should 
apprenticeship be monotechnic, polytechnic or even pantatechmc — 
that is to say, should the training be limited to one craft, or to one 
special branch of it, or should die attempt be made to instruct in 
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several trades and crafts, or even, as was Proudhon’s idea, in all 
trades ^ 

The last alternative -would to-day be regarded as chimerical, 
in so far as securing a thorough manual training is concerned 
But there aie many leasons in favour of the polytechnic proposal, 
for those at least who show real ability oi application One of the 
giounds for piefening it, namely that it pioduces greater adapta- 
bility, will be dealt -w'lth later 

The conditions regulating the individual appienticeship should 
be engrossed in a specially designed apprenticeship contract In 
many countries it is now recognised that such a contract is not only 
a matter of educational and social but also ol moial duty By such 
a contiact the youth and inexperience of the appi entice aie given a 
moral support against infiingements of the moial code There ate 
special bodies existing in many countries which now exeicise this 
supervision, or even a form of moial jurisdiction 

Chambeis of trades oi commerce, guilds, special juvenile employ- 
ment committees oi the local committees of technical education, 
all have — m one oi the other country — these rights and duties to 
perform They have, also, the right of holding examinations, and 
of granting certificates In certain countiies this granting of the 
annual certificate, and the piomoting of apprentices to the higher 
grade of journeymen, aie still accompanied by the old guild ceie- 
monials and costumes 

The tendency is increasing to combine apprenticeship training 
with intellectual study The compulsoiy day-contmuation school 
in Geimany gives the best example One day a week, with full 
pay, IS set free foi attendance at this school Othei countries or 
distiicts aie doing the same, either as the effect of a law oi of a fiee 
convention In a numbei of them the intellectual tiaining is still 
given in the evenings, or even on Sundays But the recognition 
IS growing that this intellectual side of apprenticeship education 
IS moie properly given during the woiking week, and that the even- 
ings ought to be left free foi the personal interests of the apprentice 

Thtie aie several countries where the complaint is often made that 
certain industries employ so many apprentices that, at the end ol 
then training period, the majority aie forthwith dismissed The 
apprentices, and those favouring apprenticeship, demand that, at 
the end of the teim, every apprentice whose work has satisfied the 
craft shall be continued for a definite period in the same employ- 
ment 

The movements in support of better apprenticeship conditions 
are often very significant In Germany, foi instance, the Hitlei 
Youth, the cential oiganisationfor all youth, is energetic in defend- 
ing appienticeship against abuses The demands there are moie 
or less the same better pay, shorter working hours, provision foi a 
thorough education, longer paid holidays 

The fundamental issue lies in the questions whether oi not 
apprenticeship shall be excluded fiom the material and moial 
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advantages of othei educational institutions , whether, again, 
everything ought not now to be done in older to make technical 
education eftective and attiactive , and whethei again appientice- 
ship, as the mam branch of such education, should not now be pro- 
giessively tiansfoimed fiom an institution existing for the poor 
and semi-poor classes into a fully privileged career foi the techni- 
cally minded of all classes ? 

Adaptability 

Unemployment statistics provide a leliable method of analysing 
the results of the various blanches of technical education They 
demonstrate fully that the man tiained only in one technique is 
more liable to remain unemployed tha’n the man who is able to shift 
from one line of technical activity to anothei 
This IS evidence of the advisability of training the apprentice to be 
adaptable , and not only m one special technique Adaptability 
means the capacity to apply the skill acquired, and the piinciples 
mastered, m many diiections 

There are schemes of technical education which concentrate upon 
cultivating this adaptability They reject the principle that eveiy 
man should specialise , and that, whenever unemployment occurs 
m a specialised line, it is the duty of the State to support those 
involved in it, irrespective of their individual adaptability, that is, 
of their ability to woik on other Imes 
We cannot here discuss the pros and cons of the attitude adopted 
by the trade unions From the educational standpoint, howevei, 
there can be no question that the policy of encouraging adaptability 
is highly desiiable It provokes a right spiiit of competition 
The better boys attain skill in several special lines, and every sound 
educational process should be adjusted to suit the best, and not 
lower its standards to fit the wealcest, members of the group We 
are not consideimg social feelmg or action, where such an attitude 
would be admirably in order , but of learning and its standards 
Learning can only excel and develop strength if it is built up as a 
pyramid, a hard and a steep one It cannot be raised or levelled at 
will, like soft clay 

Technical education, therefore, is acting in this inteiest in so far 
as It teaches adaptability and gives it practical oppoitunity It is 
at the same time confessing to the belief that, so fai as learning is 
concerned, theie can be equality only at the start, and m the oppoi- 
tunities offered But that when the later stages of woik, its per- 
fecting and accomplishment, come into question, wide differentiation 
in standard aie not only to be expected but waimly welcomed 
There can be nothmg dieariei than a technical school where 
fiom the beginnmg every boy follows only his one special line , 
and where a bright boy is forced to repeat this line again and again, 
though he may have long Imown all the actions and tricks 
Acquired adaptability contiibutes to a technical training some- 
thing of the liberalismg effect which a moie general education can 
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also introduce If several technical lines have been taught, and 
followed up, one only will be invested with the idea of “ necessity ” , 
the others will have the seeming, and the effects, of realms of art oi 
of “ liberal ” learning 

The moie, therefore, a technical education develops upon this 
line, the highei will be the development of the human being it 
produces 

Aftet -school Educaiton 

To say that “ learning nevei ends ” has moie than its ordinaiy 
significance m the case of technical education 

No such training can retain its adequacy thioughout a man’s 
working life without constaift adaptation and addition to meet the 
acceleiatmg progress of technical change 

To piepaie for this continuous demand, adaptability is not the 
only quality which a technical education must aim at pioducmg 
an art of self-education has also to be learned 

It would seem that m former times this ai t was much more genei al 
Many of the craftsmen of the past were notable for the fact, and for 
the success, of their self-education In modem days the proportion 
has diminished leisuie time is more often devoted to distraction 
alone 

Institutes of technical education have paid too little attention to 
this They have been considering too exclusively the adolescent 
stage So it comes that the man of mature experience, a master of 
his craft, if he be m doubt about some problem or desirous of in- 
formation about some new process, finds that the technical school is 
closed to him, or not available 

But such an institute should look upon it as part of its usefulness 
to remain a school, oi a consultation centre, for all the woiking life 
In this way it can link its own work with that of the men who aie 
educating the young apprentices, and ensure, by its help and 
advice, that the foremen and masters engaged in the teaching aie 
kept up to date in their work 

The Technological Institute m Copenhagen and the Universite 
du Travail in Charleroi aie models in this respect But the numbei 
of such institutions is still small, and the majority of the excellent 
evening technical colleges in England seem designed to serve lather 
the adolescent and the younger men than the older and more ex- 
perienced In the continued interests of more general learning, 
Benjamin Franklin’s Junta made an early effoit of this kind Tech- 
nical institutes designed to serve the older as well as the youngei I 
members of the crafts will one day have earned the same pioneering ' 
fame 

And if they do develop the line here suggested we may look for the 
following fundamental changes The teacher will have become the 
adviser The stud/ will be centring more and moie about a 
concrete technical problem or procedure Self-instruction will 
have acquiied a much gi eater significance And one may add that 
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seif-instrucUon has always a tendency to produce gioups, such as 
educate one another mutually, in the fashion of a true co-opeiative 
movement From such self-educative gioups technical education 
may learn much that can be profitably applied in all relationships of 
the technical institutes with the younger and with the more mature 
woikers 

The Use of Literature 

Technical instruction during the last thirty years has been pio- 
moting the extensive use of a hteiature better suited to assist in a 
piocess of self-education than that used in any other branch 
It comprises manuals for teaching all the details important for 
apprentices to Icnow Ceitain well-known factories, especially those 
for the production of electricity and th? construction of automobiles 
and railways, have issued to their own apprenticeship training centres 
laige volumes, contammg accurate designs foi eveiy item of the 
technical processes Some of the technical education centres have 
produced similar volumes Others use also multigraphed manuals 
The lecturers aie required it the beginmng of the yeai to set down 
the most important details of their courses The outlines serve well 
both to introduce the study and to lefresh the memory 
In certain countries monthly magazines are produced, especially 
for the use of former pupils These contain deal accounts of the 
recent progiess made in technical or agricultural spheres They 
report also upon the activities and the meetings of each group, and 
they leproduce the encouraging speeches delivered on such occa- 
sions by prominent personalities 
There are also the publications of the co-operative societies, which 
are more and more tending to include useful educational informa- 

The manuals in use in some countries introduce the technical 
student to literature, and even to philosophical thought ^ But only 
very few mstitutions have developed, as have Charleroi and Copen- 
hagen, a complete literary service foi the whole district, dealing with 
1 all matters of technical progress and application It is, however, to 
'be expected that many will follow this example shortly 

This literature is unknown outside tliese special circles But any 
one disposed to lament the decline of solid reading may console 
himself with the thought of its existence, and it should be lecognised 
that whenevei, and wherevei, learning and doing, school and life, 
are again closely connected and working in educational comradeship, 
the taste for literatuie reawakens The literature piefeiied has, 
indeed, the limitation that technical achievement forms its piimary 
centre of interest But is this in effect a limitation ^ 

Grades and Results 

Most blanches of education still judge of success or failure by 
examination marks It is an inadequate method it does not coi- 
1 0f “ The New Trends m French Education,” the Year Book or 
Education, 1938, 
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respond to the realities of life, its standards, expectations, and 
wholeness 

But in technical education an examination is impossible unless 
both mental and manual ability aie tested , and even that is by no 
means sufficient 

No appointments-officer would give a decision founded upon such 
tests alone They are, of course, an indication of quality , they 
can justify an initial tiial But other facts have to be taken even 
more into consideration That the candidate has been apprenticed 
in a depaitment of ceitain large firms, and that this has been com- 
bined with good technical school instruction, is often a recommenda- 
tion which opens the doors to employment like a magic key It will 
have been repoited that men coming from such and such a centre, 
prove generally a success 

We have m this an indication that deeper human considerations 
are being taken into account than those faculties which can be tested 
by examinations 

Has a man’s technical education qualified him to be consideied a 
master of technical, intellectual and human problems ? That is the 
standaid in mind And the system can claim to produce an ex- 
ceptional number of men trustworthy, judgmatic, just-minded, both 
to colleagues and employers, leady to co-operate, and, last but not 
least, men willing to go on learning through life ' 

Technical education has this comprehensive quality a quality 
which lew other educational branches still comprise, even in part, 
and which none as a whole can claim 

Human quality can never be finally graded by school ceitificates , 
nor yet by the examinations that pass the journeyman or the master 
of a craft In technical education the graduating continues foi all 
the working life , and from each mdividual’s point of view the way to 
higher perfection remains always open ‘ 

Wise employers in industiy, in farming and in the crafts turn this 
to good account They give eveiy chance to those who are making 
their way by then own force and initiative It is to their own 
advantage Not only nations, but even small undertalcmgs, can grow 
great and successful where they aie carried upon the eneigies of the 
self-made man Technical enterprises often attain then highest 
development by such means 


Women and Technical Educalvm 

Technical training is opening its institutions as much foi women 
as foi men Certain vocations are, of course, moie especially the 
woman’s province, such as dressmaking, women’s tailoiing, haute 
coutme, beauty-parlour work, office woik and typewriting, jyhile 
others, such as metalwork, tool-makmg, cabmet making, : 
etc , are usually regarded as men’s work 
In most countries young women, in addition to theu traiii 
career, are encouraged to study the different aspects of housl 
17I 
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Since many will one day be mained and become mothers and house- 
wives But ceitain systems of technical education die now be- 
ginning to encourage the boys also to learn “ handiness,” so that in 
then tutuie homes they may be able to deal with all the technical 
matters appertaining to a household They leain even to cook, and 
some elements of the care of children The tendency is for the dis- 
tinctions between the woik of the householdei and housewife to 
dimmish In periods of unemployment, for instance, and especi- 
ally in textile aieas, thousands of men have to stay at home while the 
women do the work But, over and above this, the household in 
some countries is becommg a new sort of co-opeiative enterprise, 
in which an equal comradeship maintains also in the daily round 
Besides this tiaming in housecraft foi home usage, a vocational 
training m cooking and housekeeping is still, in many lands, the mam 
part of technical education for girls Institutes for this craft, or 
one might call it art, aie some of the oldest existing In Scandina- 
vian eountiies, where the conditions governing these caieers are 
clearly and favourably regulated, fixing not only the wages but the 
numbei of working houis, they aie frequented by many of the girls 
durmg the years before maiiiage But sound regulation is of couise 
an essential preliminary to the success oi attraction of such a tiammg 
or vocation And we may quote the fact as another example of the 
dependence of technical education, not only upon the provision of 
good training institutions, but also upon the social conditions and 
attractions of the caieei 


Leisure 

Technical education, if it is to tram the whole personality of man 
as a producer, cannot neglect the imminent question of leisure time 
The labourei, craftsman and employee will in the future have not 
only his eight hours’ sleep, as he had a century ago, but also eight 
hours wherein not to sleep and not to work 

Far-seeing employers have been long aware that these longer 
periods of daily, weekly and annual recreation aie needed upon 
giounds of expediency as much as of humanity A worker can only 
meet the heavy demands of modern production if he can recreate his 
energies at regular intervals The days are past when human 
laboui was regarded as raw mateiial, to be burned out and thiown 
away Fiom now on, that leisure shall be used to the best purpose 
, will be a prime concern of all those inteiested in maintaining the 
• fitness and inci easing the skill of the working population This 
being a principal object of all techmeal education, it will be seen 
that It will have to take an active part in solving the problem of 
leisure time 

The peiiod of adolescence, when it is a question of forming habits, 
IS of gi eater importance than the school years undei 15 The 
responsibility of technical education, theiefoie,'in training habit for 
jleisuie IS all the heaviei 

Three lines lead naturally out of a technical training m the diiec- 
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tion of foimmg these new lusure-time habits There is the inclina- 
tion and the skill developed for manual work , the pieparedness 
to give a helping hand in the house oi in the kitchen, and the new 
interest in leading and thought, as it is produced in many technical 
schools and centred round the new conception of roan as worker and 
pioducer 

Handicraft has its opportunity m the home as well as in the work- 
shed, which will be added befoie long to innumerable small houses 
Theie will then be little limit to the manual hobbies which it will be 
possible to undertake, and which will make a pleasure of spare time 
It will be the same with housecrafts 

A renewed interest m reading and listening is another outcome of 
a technical training , and this even although over-ciamming at 
school has gone far to destroy the taste and to replace it by a ciavmg 
for sensation or amusement 

Only a few aie able to develop intellectual interests upon a basis 
of abstract ideas The humanistic part of technical education can 
teach a new art, that of developing the taste for reading and study 
upon a basis of concrete knowledge and practice So grounded, the 
taste has every chance of strong growth Once we have lecogmsed 
that there is this second basis, we have found the way to stait a 
fresh wave of interest in books and learning It is astonishing to 
observe, in the lealm of training, with what earnestness and discre- 
tion many of the men and women direct their own studies, once 
they have discovered this new concrete starting-point It may be 
the diffeient forms of steel, or a sick puppy, oi some trouble with a 
beehive, which leads them on to read and study, even to philoso- 
phic depths 

There could be no better use of leisure time than such foims of 
self-education But another must be added, the cultivation of a ' 
garden There is nothing that can so definitely contribute to the 
growth and refreshment of the individual soul as the planting, tend- ^ 
mg and observing of growing life Man is himself of the life of 
Nature, and his nature needs to draw from it, and contribute to it 

Millions of new houses m many countries have now their own 
small gardens or plots More than half of these are workmg-men’s 
houses, and of the remainder veiy many are foi the occupation of 
those who have passed through some foim of technical training It 
suggests a happier picture of the future for man as producer when 
he may be returning early from work, to a contented family and to 
a house of his own, with its garden enlarging steadily to a field where 
he can farm and produce his own supplies ^ 

In nothing are the changing views of our time pioving more hurt- 
ful than in their dealings with woiking-men’s housing conditions It 
lies m the domain of technical education so to mcrease its effoits to 

^ Cf P Kropotkin Fields, Factories and Wmkshops, London, 1898 
There is a large literature about more recent developments , and a suivey 
IS given in the publication of the International Housing Association, 
Frankfurt-am-Main Subsistence Homesteads, 1935 
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' educate the future working and pioducing generation to ife new 
pattern of living, that it may profit fiom it to the full 
It IS our considered opinion that this education foi the happy and 
^ productive profiting by the home-gaiden and the homestead is the 
* most impoitant contiibution which technical education can make to 
the nght use of the new leisure time All other schemes foi its 
employment by the working millions ^ will find in this their natural 
centre, fiom which they can develop, and without a suifeit of new 
organisations and programmes Freedom and spontaneity, not a 
new buieaucracy, should govern the development 


D. The Aims of Technical Edvication 
Equivalence with other Blanches of Education 
"We have seen that technical education is regarded in practice, and 
sometimes still in piinciple, as a second or even a third-class branch 
of education 

That it should enjoy a full equivalence with other branches of 
education, with secondary schooling and the university termination, 
must be the aim for its fnends to achieve 
The question remains, how is it to be achieved ? In ceitain 
countries the teachers’ organisations aie attempting, and sometimes 
successfully, to assert their rights by political methods They are 
working upon public opinion they influence members of Parlia- 
ment by the numbei of votes directly or indirectly controlled by the 
teachers’ organisation, and they support their cliorts by the whole 
weight of publicity 

In this respect it may be said that technical educators and their 
supporters are not unlike other human beings But the mam 
impetus will come from another quarter It will come from the 
fact that every year that passes will demonstrate more clearly the 
giowmg impoitance of the techmeal educational system , and piove 
that that branch can give belter answers than any other to many 
educational problems of the day 

Take the question of raising the school age to i8, or the move 
in favour of secondary education tor all With the exception of 
some old-fashioned leaders of the unions of craftsmen or labourers 
in far-distant countries, who still hold as stoutly to the old formula of 
“ hands-off ” as any mediseval guild, no thinking man could leally 
now believe that the fashion of abstiact-intellectualistic secondaiy 
education, consisting of piling more book-learning upon more book- 
learning, offers any satisfactory answer to the present mass demand 
for a continued education up to i8 We should take it as 
1 An exhaustive report upon these very varied schemes was given at the 
World Congress for Leisure Time and Recieation, Hambuig-Berlm, July 
1936 The Report is now published in English, Wanscatische Verhgsan- 
stalt, Hamburg, 1937 (73a pages) It contains a full survey of this whole 
field The volume has also appeared in German, French, Italian and in 
Spanish 
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accepted that only a new foim of technical education can give this 
answer 

It IS the same with the othei problems which we have been en- 
umerating, and which in many countries aie of such uigency that 
an answei must be found It is only technical education, in the 
wide sense we have been discussing, which can give their solution 

It needs no piophet to pi edict the development Equivalence 
will accompany it But technical educators should bear this in 
mind , and, at the same time, gite valuable help in the piesent 
education crisis by a definite course of action They should make 
every effort to enlarge the scope of technical training, to hbeiahse it, 
and to substitute for utilitaiian or mote puiely mateiial aims the 
higher educational purpose It should he theiis to develop a new 
line of enthusiasm in youth, foi conjoined learning and for co- 
opeiating 

The ideas aiewith us and about us,as ceitainties , they aie almost 
concrete as schemes , they only lequire such leadership in the field 
of technical education itself as can give it new and widei form, and 
sway general opinion in the direction of giving to it oppoitumty 


Revalue the Hand 

The value of the hand as the medium of tiaming the mind has 
been too much disregarded Two causes contiibuted to this the 
perfecting of machinery took more and moie from the function of 
the hand, reducing it in many cases to an auxiliaiy instrument , and 
oiganised education in its higher stages received, under the pressuie 
of the new sciences, a more abstract orientation Education m all 
Its branches must take the lead in the crisis, and restoie a propei 
educative balance 

English tradition can claim two excellent models of what “ Re- 
valuation of the hand ” should mean — John Locke (1632-1704) and 
Daniel Defoe (1660-1731) 

Locke, in his book About Education (paragraph 200 ft ), proposed 
that the use of the hand should be developed in every form of 
education, not only to pioduce technical ability, but to extend the 
peisonahty and benefit the health Even a nobleman’s education 
should, for him, include all kinds of aitislic and manual exercises, 
not excluding woodwork and cabinet making 

To illustiate the significance of manual labour foi the peifecting 
of peisonahty, he cites many great personalities fiom the histones of 
Israel, Greece and Rome, who combined statecraft with manual 
skill — Gideon, Cmcinnatus, Cato and Cypius In his paragraph 208 
he pioposes that eveiyone during life should set apart a certain part 
of his leisure for the learning of successive practical crafts, the work- 
ing in iron, brass and silvei, the cutting and engiaving of piccious 
stones and the polishing of lenses 

Defoe’s masterpiece, Robinson Ciusoe, is too well known m educa- 
tional circles to call foi a commentary Those who have admiied and 
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learned fiom it have been numberless , and among his admirers was 
Rousseau 

The list of those who have preached the same gospel of the hand, 
fiom Saint Benedict to Abiaham Lincoln, would be long, and it 
would fill a whole book even to summarise then ideas on the 
subject 

But the charge is often brought against technical education that it 
has no deep “ humanistic ” background It has, indeed, no need to 
draw upon the support of any system of abstract philosophy, foi it 
can find its own human and spiiitual force in the “ philosophy of the 
hand ” Where this is imdeistood it can inspire those engaged in 
technical training with a sense of mission, and can seive to combine 
their different groups and activities in a lively and progressive 
entity, such as Jolm Locke himself hardly envisaged 
The tiagedy of our time is the uncertainty of youth about its own 
nature It feels within itself unexplained and unwanted poweis, 
mabng only for umest In the past, the traditions of family, of 
church and of society provided a stabilising, oi at least repressive, 
influence But they are losing — ^if they have not already lost — 
most of their effect 

The noimal school education, as soon as it becomes directed 
towards examination papers, and theiefore towards a utilitarian 
interpretation of success or failure in life, is unable to quiet this 
unrest On the contrary, as we have said elsewhere, it assails and 
weakens the nerve system during the sensitive yeais of growth 
and puberty, and so inci eases the evil, discharging upon society 
successive generations of dissatisfied and disillusioned intellectuals 
At such a crisis the function of the hand is an obvious remedy , 
and should any educationist need further explanation of it, eveiy 
nerve specialist could give it to him 
Hand activity, either as continuous in education oi as a periodic 
interiuption for long periods, provides for such a condition of 
unrest and uncertainty the first clear and salutaiy moment of self- 
expiession and self-analysis The attempt to do this or that work 
with the hand forces our nature back to the realisation of that 
positive and final cause of success or failure, ourselves It rids us 
of our habit of puttmg the responsibility for difficulty or failure 
upon others Seeing that this habit is one of the main sources of 
oui evil times, whether in our private lives or in our politics, this 
cure IS directed to attack the core of a very genei al malady 
Teachers know of its uses , and as we visit the school-workshops 
or technical schools of Europe, we shall often be told of the mnacu- 
lous effect which a longer period of manual activity can produce, 
even upon “ dull ” oi ‘ obstmate ” boys Then complex is 
resolved, and their capacity for study, together with self-iespect 
and self-disciplme, are restored to full vigoui 
What IS true of boys will be found to be evefl tiuer of adolescents 
We learn the proof of it from the experiences of the 150,000 German 
^ “ Werkstudenten ” whose studies were broken between school and 
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umveisity by seveial months of manual activity, and fiom those of 
the frequenters of the laboui camps in many Continental countries 
The sphere of vocational guidance piovides similai evidence 
To give one example in the “ Umamtaria ” school at Milan, 
many hundieds of boys and giils pass, after their eleventh yeai, 
through a three-years pie-apprenticeship in paper, wood and 
iron woik Every child marks himself, on a schedule, for his time 
spent and for his pi ogress m each operation connected with a single 
piece of work He discusses the marks which he gives himsell 
with his comiades , and he asks the advice of masters if his comrades 
think he has been too hard or too lenient with himself Aftei 
thiee years of such self-analysis, vocational guidance can become 
in gi eat part self-guidance Manual activity, as we have said, assists 
to self-knowledge And tire Icnowledge of the self is foi us, as 
for the early Gieeks, the gate to wisdom 
In 1848 Proudhon wrote “ The more the efBciency of the machine 
increases, the more the intelligence of the woiker decreases ” 

We aie past this pessimistic dead-point We can say to-day 
the moie efficient and complicated the machine, the higher must be 
the intelligence of the mechanic working it 
Technical education has to see to it now that that intelligence has 
also the bieadth of humanity requited for the other complicated 
lelationships of daily life 

The Co-operative Split 

Theie is a theoiy that manual activity stimulates not only the' 
biain functions, but also the “heart” functions, that is to say, 
that manual education will stiengthen the social and co-operative 
instincts 

As a theory it might be difficult to piove, but many indications 
would seem to support it 

Solidarity is stronger among the labour groups than elsewhere 
Again, the originators of self- and mutual educational schemes advo- 
cate including in such schemes a variety of manual activities 
We can judge of the effect in the Boy Scouts, in the paiallel move- 
ments 111 totalitarian countries, and in the clubs for unemployed 
If on the Continent we visit a classroom m a secondary oi trade 
school where there aie no manual activities, and if we then visit 
the apprenticeship workshop of a technical institute, the difference 
m the atmosphere is amazing Where men are working with 
their hands and conscious of the seriousness of this work, the group 
spirit and the co-opeiative spirit cease to be phiases — they become 
a lively reality 

Such a tone has been the result of an education to encourage the 
co-operative spirit As we have said, co-operation among the 
educators is one of the mam conditions of success But whenever 
the pupils also tieat co-opeiative “ actions ” as part of the game of 
life, the tone becomes one which promises well for achievement at 
the school, and aftei 
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France can heie again supply an example More than fifteen 
yeais ago a group of educators started a “ co-opeiative school 
movement,” which has since then enriched many thousands of 
schools throughout France Of the many descriptive accounts, 
one only will be mentioned, written by an originatoi of the scheme 
B Profit, Inspecteur de I’Enseignement primaire, La Co-opeyatton 
scolatre franpaise, Pans, 1932 It was launched as an attempt to 
repair and embellish primitive or defective schoolrooms with the 
children as the agents Its next task was to get the things needed 
by the children cheaper upon co-operative lines Later this 
utilitarian purpose was entirely merged m an idealistic self- 
educational movement, combining some aspects of Boys’ Clubs 
and Boy Scout movements with the self-administiative pimciple 
of the English “ house system ” in schools It is making the novel 
attempt to include all these functions within the school system 
itself No conflict between diveigent interests is thus possible 
The leitmotif is, “ The school is your Home ” Everything the 
children do to make the school better equipped, cleaner or more 
attractive is done by themselves , the aim being to make the 
“ school beautiful ” 

One obligation of the pupils in this co-operation is cleanliness in 
the buildings The walls and furniture are redeem ated if necessary, 
flowers and pictures are brought into the room One of the officers 
of the co-opeiative is responsible for the health and cleanliness 
and personal hygiene of his comrades Another has to consider 
what new equipment, not covered by the school budget, is required 
In thousands of schools film equipment has been installed by the 
co-operative itself, or at least with its aid Books also are bought 
In cases of straitened means a special branch is empowered to give 
to parents or children immediate lelief 

School festivals aie organised by the co-operative group, and the 
expenses covered In many places they have begun to organise 
small museums of local history, arts and ciafts A natural history 
department is attached School gardens aie 111 course of being 
provided 

A next step was the enlargement of schools A close connection 
has been established with past scholars, and the co-opeiative group 
will spare no pains to keep this connection alive and make it a reality 

Since the money for all these activities can only in part be con- 
tributed by the childien themselves, other sources have been 
tapped The children collect medicinal herbs and the like, and 
sell them for the benefit of then co-operative They seek also to 
Intel est others in the school, and malce collections 

The administration is supervised by the teachers, and by the 
French Co-operative Movement repiesented by an executive 
committee of seven, elected every year, and consisting of local 
members of the school This committee has' a business meeting 
every month, which is conducted with all the foims of similar 
meetings of “ adult ” co-operative groups The meeting takes the 
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type of pool man’s high school, and serve as a meeting-place foi a 
very promising element of youth 

These young men and women aie not usually of the kind which 
can win scholarships easily at lo or ii years of age They have 
had to struggle hard, up the steep path of self-help Their com- 
pensation lies in the fact that they have not been spoiled, and in the 
pride they feel in having won their own way unassisted 

Secondary schools or universities have geneially to make a special 
eftoit if they are to be “ useful to the people ” Not so these institu- 
tions They are “ of the people,” and this lends them the healthy 
and sound character of their daily work In them the small and 
big incidents of the life of the working class are lepiesented , and 
much of Its unspoken tiagedy Eyes and bearing betray that 
many of the pupils aie undernourished, and that they can affoid 
but little for their books, their learning or their pleisuies And 
yet the tone is surprisingly cheerful, and alive with giatitude to 
effective teachers or evenmg mstructois There is no school 
fatigue in them, and education is more highly valued for itself than 
is common elsewhere 

The teacheis, on their side, speak of the pleasuie it is lo work 
in such an atmospheie , and the semoi ones quote cases where the 
school’s connection with earlier students has been kept alive for 
' many years Cases even where sons have succeeded their fatheis, 
j as pupils, thirty years latei, and both generations have continued to 
maintain the friendly contacts 

1 

Beauty and Function 

In most systems of technical education there has been a return 
to a simplicity of style and to that type of beauty which is not 
added to a pioduct as external decoration, but which comes from the 
mateiial and its functioning 

This change took place thirty to forty years ago in a number 
of different Euiopean countiies An instance of it can be found in 
the German Werkbund , and it is strongly represented in the new 
style of buildings and ait schools at Darmstadt, Berlin, Dresden, 
Hellerau and Munich 

The most piogiessive and the iichest expression is the woik of 
Professor Gropius, who cieated an ait school combining pre- 
appienticeship, craftsmanship and eveiy form of art m the same 
unit, forming successive stages through which every pupil must 
pass This was the Bauhaus in Weimar, latei Dessau ^ 

Gropius is now Professor in Harvard Univeisity, and Moholy 
Director of the “ New Bauhaus,” Chicago Giopius, when he 
says of this new style of simplicity that “ in all countries youth has 
^ See (a) Walter Gropius, The New Anhitecture and the Bauhaus, London , 

(b) Walter Gropius, “ Unity between Art and Tecbpique as the Aim of 
Public Education in Art,” Ae Yeah Book or Educ\tion, 1936, page 493 , 

(c) L Moholy-Nagy, The New Vision, New York , (d) Moholy-Nagy, 
published by Fr iSiliiada, Bino, 1936 
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been fired with its inspiiation,” is not making an unjust claim , 
any observer of the technical schools and workshops of many coun- 
tiles will confirm the statement A new combination of mateiial 
and form, function and beauty, has been effected, and is m couise 
of fuither development In accordance with it, the beauty of a 
new “ streamline ” car oi engine is acknowledged, no less than the 
fine piopoitions of a plain hand-made tool oi tissue 

In France, this movement towards combining ait and technique 
is strongly supported by the Government The General Director 
of Technical Education, Flippolyte Luc, gives an impressive 
desciiption of its aims “ He says that in 1927 Edouard Herriot, 
then Mimstei of Education, wrote to the two Directors, of Technical 
and of Art Education, recommending their close co-opeiation, since 
art and technique should be inseparable Luc reports upon the 
success of the co-opeiation, and quotes Pascal’s words that the 
spiiit and the hands must be fiiends, and pioclaims further “ No 
technical education without artistic education • ” Symbols and 
ornaments have little value, but Art is the very flower itself of 
technical invention “Beauty m ait, as in life, is the peifect 
and happy solution ” 

Style, once again at the present time, has become for a laige 
part of the younger generation more than a contemporary fashion 
01 passing phase It is the expression of an inner feeling, almost a 
confession The simplicity and sincerity which are desired and 
sought for in other piovinces of life, are finding vigorous expression 
in the new style admired by youth To give it the right balance 
of function and beauty is the minion of our technical education 


Lifelong Learning 

Men are of three kinds those who never learn, those who have 
learned for a period of life, and those who remain lifelong leaineis 
With the first, technical education can do little 01 nothing 
Such a non-learner may be able to pass through primary and second- 
ary school, and even a university, by means of memory and piepara- 
toiy cramming But a mind that is no more than a gramophone 
lecoid can never in any real sense learn 
The one-time learner was able, for a period at school, to under- 
stand and assimilate the facts and laws of nature, histoiy and know- 
ledge, to his inner consciousness But he has then broken off 
life proves to be irreconcilable with what little he has learned 
Fle has no “ time ” and no mental energy left to stait learning anew 
foi himself If one of this type passes through a technical training, 
he will, after a few years, have failed to keep touch with the rapid 
development in our technique, and be unable to adapt himself to the 
necessarily changing conditions At the best he will continue to 

‘ Gropius, The New Architecture and the Bauhaus, page 80 
“ See H M Magne, L’Ai t et les Techniques, Preface by Hippolyte Luc, 
Pans, 1936 
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work as an automaton, even if he possesses a natural skill and 
ability 

It is only the lifelong learner who can make a complete success of 
/ his technical education, and who cariies the best of its teaching 
thiough life with him 

Another fact emerges, if we compaie the difieient schemes of 
technical education In the majoiity of countries the attitude of the 
lifelong learnei is frequently found among working men and 
women , not so frequently among the middle class Only m the 
group of the highly educated do we again come upon a similar 
frequency of this attitude towaids learning The middle classes 
would more often appeal to prefer to leave the harder labours of 
thinking and learning to others, and to be ready to accept too easily 
ready-made doctrines or theories On the other hand, this is not so 
conspicuous among those of them who have been technically 
trained 

. The difficulty here lies, not in the lack of human inclination, but 
I with the lack of institutions and oppoitunity Only in a few dis- 
tricts has technical education become awaie of its leal task, and 
adapted itself to its discharge Denmark again, and m Belgium the 
district of Charleroi, and some technical colleges in England, aie 
conspicuous exceptions It is upon this point that a vigorous effort 
of concentration will be made, m many countries, during the next 
few years 

Three things aie indispensable 

‘ (a) An enlargement of existing centres, or a creation of new 
centres foi technical education, adapted to the wider, human re- 
quii ements of the pupils In them the teachers will have to become, 
more and more, advisers The teaching will have to take the form 
of special couises, or of individual coaching 
j (b) Opportunity must be given to men and women, without 
inteiference with their vocation, to take “ refresher " courses at 
these institutions, and this as soon as it is apparent that their own 
efforts to improve their skill justify a new period of instruction 
'/ (c) The enthusiasm for learning, whidi often distinguishes the 
entiance to a school, must be maintained How is this to be done ? 
It IS the question of preserving a certain innei attitude of the mind , 
an attitude of curiosity and of wonder In youth it is of the nature 
of a smouldeiing fire The questioning and the admiration can be 
smothered by aniU-judged heaping up of mental matter, or it can be 
blown into flame by the right breath of the spirit This breath may 
be often that of a mastei or an older friend His example captures 
the admiration, kindles the flame, and inspires the effort to become 
like him, and to go on learning as he has done It is the personal 
effect of life upon life Nothing can kill this admiiation more than 
the attitude in the educator of “ I know how much I know ” Where- 
as the attitude “ I know that I Imow nothing ” attracts as strongly, 
since it is, Itself, the symptom of a sympathetic and enduring 
youthhihiess' 
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An education of the technical type, although it may raiely make 
the claim, provides just that field of common doing, as well as 
learning, which is indispensable foi the establishment of an educa- 
tive relationship of this kind 

Peneti ation of Education into Life 
This last century has witnessed an astonishing development in 
the process of education If it is to continue as vigorously, it must 
follow one of two lines On the one hand, it may lead to an even 
wider extension of the sacred domain of education pioper, in the old 
sense In this event, more and more teachers will be required as 
priests of the temple, more years of every life will be devoted to 
It, and educational tenets alone will govern it This was the vision 
as Plato dreamed it, and this was the experiment as it was once 
made by the Jesuit State in South America No one can ciedit the 
issue of a fiesh experiment of this nature 
Technical education opens the alternative line By it, educational 
principles and guidance will percolate steadily and silently into one 
sphere after another of economic life This course has the authoi ity 

of Chiist’s teaching It was the advice also of Dostojewski to 
youth , the time for living outside life is past, we have to live in life 
and through it The picture of life as consisting of two spheres, a , 
sacred sphere to which belong salvation and happiness, and a layi 
sphere to which these are denied, is foreign to the mind of modem ^ 
youth, and is growing more so every year 
By a right process of training in doing, the opposite should be 
achieved The educational process, and a respect for it, will be , 
entering the structure of daily life and enriching it 
In this manner it will come that the appienticeship departments 
of factories will be governed by rules of humane conduct Ex- 
ploitation will disappear, for exploitation is the arch enemy of the 
educational spirit 

Again, educational opportunity will continue for all working life , 
and with it a new spirit will enter into all the processes of production 
For the factories will be givmg to everyone the chance to improve 
himself, and, wherever it is deserved, continued lenewal of oppor- 
tunity to make use of educational institutions The conditions 
resulting will be not unlilce those conceived by Robert Owen But ' 
no friend of human progress will make this an objection , and * 
already many factories both of the capitahstic and non-capitalistic I 
order are developing in patterns that approach this ideal i 

The attitude of those responsible foi our technical education will ' 
be decisive in forwarding this process of interpencti ation between 
J education and industry They need feel no alarm or jealousy if the 
industries themselves take over this or that part of the educational 
training They have but to assure themselves that a sincere co- 
operative and social spirit is accepted as a basis of the training, and i 
they can be confident that its educational effect will be sateguaided 
and continuous ' 
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Extension of Education 

Such a lelationship between education and occupational reality 
would lender piacticable and leasonable a policy directed to satisfy- 
ing the glowing demand foi inci eased education and longer school- 
ing up to 1 8 In a training designed upon technical lines in the wider 
sense of the term, the younger generation would not lose its film 
footing upon reality, and those of the moie practical type would 
escape the exhaustion of energy and interest incidental to purely 
bookish ” study 

We have already dwelt upon the dangers threatening many lands 
as the result of the overcrowding of secondary and university 
education It is pioducing numberless unoccupied and unhappy 
students, discontented with the existing order and themselves 
Acquired knowledge has lost foi them all power to satisfy or to 
inspiie They drift, an easy prey to every agitator Nothing is too 
fantastic to capture their support They are ready to believe in any 
dogma or system, if it ofiFers the faintest hope of yielding them a 
recognised position or some active share in life 
And the danger is only temporarily averted by the piesent arma- 
ments wave It will return when this wave, in turn, recedes In a 
few countries the problem may be lightened to a certain degree by 
the deciease in the birth-rate But it is doubtful to what extent 
The reduction m the number of children per family has been found 
often to lead to a marked increase in the numbei of children seeking 
secondary education There are other countries, especially in the 
East, which are only now entering this danger zone And the unrest 
which will follow in them must soon increase the peril for the rest of 
the world 

It IS with a full sense of responsibility, and aftei long personal 
experience m this field, that we venture to express a strong disbelief 
in the ultimate efficiency of all preventive methods hitherto attempted 
01 discussed They are eithei futile attempts to dam a rising flood, 
or they owe any force they possess to the introduction of unjust or 
unsocial discriminations 

The only practical solution is to open new outlets to discharge 
the flood upon wider fields foi the fertilising of now barren spaces 
It is a technical education, of the new and bioadei kind, which 
can serve us best to piovide these outlets, ease the over-piessure 
upon the intellectual branches of higher education, and dimmish the 
imminent danger not only to our school systems but to our whole 
State structures 

From this point of view, the extended technical education we 
have been describing should win the interest and support even of 
those who have no connection with the provinces of technique or 
pioduction For who is not concerned with the problem of how 
we may avert the threatened breakdown in oui pattern of modem 
civilisation ^ • 

The leal question emerges should not the demand made by 
many progressive educational, political and other associations foi 
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secondaiy education for all up to i8 be altered to a demand foi 
technical education up to the same age ? 

This last demand is not a new one ^ Fellenberg (1771-1844), 
one of the most enterpiismg fiiends and followcis of Pestallo/i, 
stated that everyone, even the faim-hand, ought to stay in an educa- 
tional institution up to ao Grundtvig (1783-1873) pioposed that 
there should be a second period of education for the woilung man, 
between 18 and 25 * 

The authois of the German day continuation-school scheme, and, 
above all, Kcrschenstemei , proposed emphatically that all not 
attending a highei secondaiy school should be trained under their 
scheme, up to 17 or 18 

The depaitment for technical education of the Hitler Youth has 
frequently asserted its intention to ensure that eveiy young German 
workei and employee should attend the compulsory day continua- 
tion school up to 17, and should, furthei, leceive full training as an 
apprentice foi three years after leaving the primary school But i 
this extension is still very far fiom being lealised Industry, the 
crafts and agriculture arc alike unable at their piesent stage, even 
undei legal compulsion, to piovide a compiehensive appientice- 
ship tiaming foi all The point should not be overlooked that 
not even a very highly developed factoiy, famous for the finish 01 
the accuiacy of its pioducts, can to-day employ more than 25 pei 
cent of Its staff as highly qualified workeis “ 

Furthermore, it is only the technical training of the highly skilled 
hand, and of the craftsman of equal standing, which takes three 
years or more The semi-skilled hand can be trained in from three 
to SIX months on an average, and the unskilled worker in an even 
shorter period 

If, therefoie, industiy, the ciafts and agiicultuie are called upon 
to take ovei the obligation of fully educating a hundred per cent ot 
the youth which is later to be employed in the process of 
production, in three out of every four cases this would imply 
the discharge of a purely educational function — one taken in 
excess of any training justified by the demands of future 
production 

It IS a problem unsolved for the moment, and the diiection in 
which a solution can be sought is not yet clear 

On the other hand, every step in educational progiess has been 
the answer to some challenge from an ideal And wc should be 
falling far short of a veiy limited ideal in education if the demand of 

^ See (a) Landmrtschafthche Blatter, by Hofwyl, 2 volumes, 1808—1817 , 
(b) Capo d’Istiia, Rapport priunti a S M I’Empereur Alexandre, 1817 , 
(e) Paul Schmidt, Philipp Emanuel von Fcllenbetg, Aarau, 1937 

“ See R Schairer “ Denmaik as an Example of the Intensive Education 
of a People,” in the Year Book or Education, 1937, pages 730 if 

^ See the leport of *he Robert Bosch Factory, Stuttgart, which produces 
automobile equipment and employs over 20,000 hands The relationship 
between skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers is 25 53 22 , see 

Technnche Erziehmig, 1936, Nr 6, page ig 
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youth for the full technical training of future workeis weie to find 
no response 

Foi the time being, so long as the pioblem lemains unsolved, 
millions must remain no more than semi-educated 

The objection, however, is not infrequently raised — “ In all 
statistics of unemployment there appears a large group of so-called 
unemployables ” Is it not probable that these were also, during 
their adolescence, the “ un-educatables ” ? 

The infeience is, at most, only partially justified No one can 
estimate how many of them may have been rendered unemployable 
only because they were subjected to an inappiopnate education 
Nor can we say how many of them might not have been rendered 
employable by a training on a more technical bias 
The experiences of many decades of work in chautable institu- 
tions, in houses of correction, and even in prisons, all go to show that 
there is no suier means of correctmg abnormality or undei -develop- 
ment than the learning of a useful craft 
Even if it IS fieely accepted that thousands of adolescents can 
upon no method be developed into first-rate craftsmen, this is no 
argument for delay in finding a solution for the technical training 
piobiem a training which alone can provide both normal and sub- 
normal with the opportunity of full development to the utmost of 
their respective capacities 

Educationists at least must not renounce the responsibility in face 
of the difficulties involved It is the task of education to stiengthen 
the weak and encourage the stricken It need not show an annual 
balance-sheet of profit and loss Its budgeting should be done 
with the longer vieyv, calculating ahead the ultimate gain to the 
community and to humanity In this sense it may be said with 
truth Education always pays, provided only that it is appiopnate 
education ‘ 


The New Pyramid 

Those who favour the extension of a liberal technical education, 
and who envisage its new sphere of usefulness, see its structure 
as that of a pyramid The basis of the pyramid will broaden 
steadily with time, and it will be given an apex 
In most European countries technical education has now no 
apex the higher university grade is not yet incorporated m its 
structure "Wheie, as m Germany, technical universities exist, 
entiance is only granted to graduates from secondary high schools 
Theie is a narrow auxiliary Ime by which a few exceptional cases 
from technical education may win through , but for the gieat 
1 See La Formation prof esswnale. Pans, XVII, Novembei 1921, page 8 
Belgium affords an interesting example of the service of Technical Education 
Of Its seven and a halt milhon inhabitants (1921), iVcan feed from its own 
products not more than one and a half millions Six millions have to live 
on the expoit of industrial products , thus four-fifths of its whole produc- 
tion has to be exported Technical education alone renders this practicable 
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majority of boys and girls passmg through technical education 
the way to university study is closed They are, and they are 
conscious of It, in a blind alley from which there is no upper 
exit So long as this is the case, all talk of the equivalence of 
technical education is meaningless it remains, as a whole, a suboi- 
dinate branch 

There are movements, in certain countries, to change this , 
but up till now, technical students have little chance of competing 
against those students who, as a first and second quality of the 
“ skimmed ” cream, entered the line of abstract secondary educa- 
tion, and consequently feel themselves more at home in the academic 
atmofapheic than boys coming from the technical branch 

The need can only be met by a bold experiment New institu- it 
tions of univeisity rank, with research depaitments, should be ; 
established to form an apex foi the basic institutions of all grades 
of technical and manual education 

Technique and modern methods of production are coming of 
age They should no longer be restricted to asking for a cornei 
of shelter for their highest grades in the older type of univeisity, 
where both equipment and tradition too often still reflect the spmt 
of centuries when the world was not yet reduced to a “ pocket- 
sized ” globe, round which the human voice can travel several 
times a second 

Such an institution could discharge a humanising function ot 
genuine import Any untrained observer of the new centres of 
technical training must be inspiied by the spirit of service and of 
co-operation which they develop As apart from the transmission ' 
of this to their own higher institutions, they could undoubtedly — 
were a closer connection established — assist the older type of 
university to overcome something of the unrest and premature 
sophistication prevalent in the student body An infection coming 
from real contacts with social conditions and with strenuous manual 
labour would be a sound remedy for the illnesses to which an over- 
intellectual and over-cultivated society is exposed 

The university apex should have for its study all questions of 
labour, technique and pioduction The entrance examination 
admitting to it should be restricted to those takmg the higher 
branch of technical education , and this in view of the wide range * 
of the special subjects studied For the subject of production 
alone, m its widest sense, coveis a vast area It includes social 
questions, economics, the field of technical pieparation with its 
humanistic enlargement, and also psychology in so fai as it is 
concerned with labour The new science of management should 
find a place in it, and the occasion of a freer growth Commeice, 
also, in Its international aspect, in so far as it calls foi a scientific 
tiaining, would be much better studied in an atmosphere ot realism 
and action than in a *iniversity of other traditions Art, in the many 
forms in which it applies to labour and production, would find 
here its right environment 
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Such a university of labour and production would have its own 
sphere of lesearch and study, of a first-rate order 

One of the mam conditions foi the widening of the basis of, and 
for the construction of an ape'? for, the pyramid of technical educa- 
tion IS that the training should proceed undisturbed and independ- 
ently thiough all its stages 

There is a tendency obseivable foi the primary or secondary 
branch to absoib this or that department of it as soon as it shows a 
favourable development This tendency towards assimilation is 
now again active, m seveial countiies, in the form of remodelling 
secondary education into three branches — a classic, a modem and a 
technical side 

To detach one part of a technical training and thereby ciippIe 
the gio-wth of the whole would, at the present time, be even more 
fatal than it was to squeeze the old “ Real Schule ” into the general 
Prussian school system more than a hundred years ago 
It IS well to have it m mind that, while other branches of education 
may be viewed as clean-cut vertical strata, technical education has to 
confoim to the character of primitive locks, such as quaitzite 
crystal, which bieaks diametrically thiough all the strata of later 
formations For labour and production aie such primitive lock , 
and it is wiser to leave the technical education which serves them 
flee to grow irrespective of all other strata 

The older educational branches, once envy and rivalry as between 
attendance figures are eliminated (and these are a disgiace to 
education '), tan only gain by the addition of this independent 
blanch Competition between them, in the quality of their teach- 
ing and of their educational piodutt, could only be of benefit 
Such competition only strengthens, and it breeds new ideas 
Technical training has been too long compelled, m all its higher 
stages, to assimilate itself to the other educational branches, and to 
accept then collaboration A free development for a space of time 
tin the opposite direction would be all to the good Concreteness, 
the learning from facts as well as from books and the discipline 
i given by physical alertness and manual skill can be usefully in- 
creased, and with advantage to every career and profession 
But the principal advantage undoubtedly would be the opening 
of the way, from the bottom to the top, for the gifted and industri- 
ous , and this in an atmosphere neither stiange nor embariassmg to 
them No one who Imows the profound inner tension existing in 
the masses of the labouring class and in the new middle class of 
some continental countiies can deny that a new outlet of this nature 
•must be found To give an outlet foi eneigy to the hard-woiking 
I and the gifted is better than to leave it to the agitated and to the 
agitatois to release eneigy in their own fashion Wherever the 
! golden rule, of no uppei limit for the men of high quality and per- 
formance, maintains, unrest gives place to coneoid When Napo- 
leon formed the first modern army he applied the golden lule to it, 
and proclaimed it in the well-known words — “ Soldiers, every one 
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of you carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack • ” Simiiaily, 
over the door of every technical school might stand the woids. 
“ Dedicated to the future workers, foiemen, constructors, managers, 
and, maybe, managing directors of all branches of production in 
this district ” ^ 

Two things aie essential if this goal is to be reached The 
extended technical tiaimng must be given its full opportunity by 
all those interested outside the school sphere, by the Government, 
by industry, by the trade umons and by other blanches of educa- 
tion The second is a matter for technical education itself there 
must be an unchecked circulation within the pyramid, eithei up- 
wards or downwards The free movement upwaids, from the 
bottom to the top, need for the time being alone concern us It 
should be regulated by one standard alone — ^the standard of attain- 
ment reached icspectively by every pupil, youthful or mature 
Only on condition that all non-educational criteria, such as private 
piotection or political prejudices, are eliminated, that every young 
man or woman is given a fair start, and, if need be, a fresh start, 
can the final result of the experiment be so convincing that none 
will deny to men and women ending their technical training at 
the summit of the pyramid their full right to compete on an equal 
footing with then comiades from all other blanches for the highest 
positions 

The basis of such a pyramid, as we have already said, will steadily 
widen It should provide for much excellent if at pi esent neglected 
material, and not impossibly for many of those who become “ roll- 
ing stones ” or “ rejected corner-stones ” under present educational 
conditions 

If once the upper outlet, the university apex, is contiibuted, the 
attraction of the training will be so gieat that the need for artificial 
efforts to develop it will cease A legal compulsion to attend the 
school, up to a certain age, for one day a week or more may suggest 
Itself as desirable in certain districts or countries But even in 
countries which do not take this course the absence of any compul- 
sion will not affect the issue the basis of the pyramid will continue 
inevitably to widen 

Conclusion 

Humanity is awakening from alternative nightmares the one 
that the outcome of technicisation must mean the destiuction of 
mankind in war , the other that it must involve the dissipation of 
all vital eneigy in a fool’s paradise Actually, the issue lies with 
ourselves From the moment when we have overcome these two 
incidental temptations, the danger that technicisation seems to 
threaten is past In this respect oui modern wave of technicisa- 
tion in no way differs from the history of every implement invented in 

1 Henry Ford has given his work-schools this motto “ Educate the 
future workers, and if possible the future president of the Henry Ford 
Company ” 
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the distant past by the innate genius of man, to free him fiom suboi- 
dmate labour and to make him ready for a yet highei form of work 
' Every new tool or instrument was, in the beginning, subject to 
misuse The misuse of technicisation in our age was, and still is, 
immense, corresponding to the immensity of the wave of novelty 
with which it flooded the world 

But the younger generation is already beginning to understand 
that machines and mechanisation are there,in fact, to lelieve usfrom 
coercion , tvhile our intelligence, proportionately released, urges 
us more than ever coeicion could do, to produce materially, intel- 
lectually and morally a finer and more human pattern of living, 
and therefore a better human being 


Reinhold Schairer 



CHAPTER TWO 

The Importance of Vocational Training 

Need fot Different Vocational Training 

A t no period in the development of modem industry has 
vocational training aroused greatei interest than it does to-day 
It IS regarded as of such importance that there is every justification 
for applying to it the words of an American author speaking of 
education in general 

“ Education is an integial pait of the productive piocess haidly less 
indispensable than capital, raw materials, and labour ” ^ 

Vocational training is so highly valued as an economic factor of 
the utmost importance laigely because people have at last come to 
lealise how misguided weie those who, confronted with mechanical 
peifection, thought that the r6le of the worker had degeneiated 
into that of a mere automaton and that the day of the skilled workei 
was over In a civilisation dominated by the power-machine 
industry, efficiency in production demands workeis who aie highly 
trained, not so much manually as mentally This idea has been so 
generally accepted that m every country both institutions and 
methods of vocational training are being carefully studied, with 
a view to adapting them to the important part they are called upon 
to play in the modem economic system The spread of mechanisa- 
tion, lationalisation, mass production and the use of conveyors have 
neither reduced nor eliminated the importance of vocational train- 
ing, but they have fundamentally changed it We are witnessing 
the cieation of a never-ending senes of new kinds of work, and the 
ceaseless transformation of the needs of the labour market, with 
then consequent demand foi different qualities, different aptitudes, 
and different capacities on the part of the woikers These, in 
turn, imply different vocational training, more varied and compre- 
hensive than the apprenticeship needed by the purely manual 
dexterities of the journeyman of the past The old classifications 
of workeis as skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled no longer corre- 
spond to modern requirements As Henri de Man says 

“ Modem technical methods lequire of the workei a lively intelligence 
and suflicient knowledge to understand the incieasingly complex and 
fluctuating processes of minufacture, lathei than a long and patient 
training in muscular movements and manual dexterity As technical 

pi ogress continues the need for a higher standard of education among 
voikeis becomes greater ” ^ 

Nathaniel Pfeffei Education and E\petiments in Industi v. New York, 
1932. psge 6 

L’ execution dii plan de travail, Antwerp, 1935 
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Following the same idea, Mi Abbott, foimeily Chief Inspectoi 
of Technical Schools in Gieat Britain, wrote 

" The modern type of rtorkman is not necessmlv less skilful than his 
piedecLssoi, but his skill is of t diffeicnt kind Whit he must possess 
IS not special skill enabling him to undertake one particular class of work, 
but general skill and that flexibility which is gained by the systematic 
training of hand and eye and mind thiough the manipulation of various 
kinds of mateiial with simple tools ” '■ 

Besides being admittedly of great economic importance, vocational 
training to-day is called upon to meet a social and cultural need 
It has to restoie to the worker his sense ot personal satisfaction m 
his work, which the machine threatens to destroy 

“ A man who knows his trade well will have a deeper sense of his own 
value and is, theiefore, ceitain to be a much better citizen than an unskilled 
woikei ” “ 

A similai idea was expressed by Mi R Stettinius, of the United 
States Steel Corporation 

“ We can achieve the utmost m economics by engineering knowledge , 
we can conquer new fields by research , we can build plants and machines 
that shall stand among the wonders of the world, but unless we put the 
right man in the light place, unless we make it possible foi our workers 
and executives alike to enjoy a sense of satisfaction in Iheu jobs, as well 
as that feeling of personally contributing to the well-being of society 
which spiings from the knowledge of a good job well done — unless we 
do all these things oui effoiis will have been m vain ’’ 

Need for Close Co-operation between all Agencies 
But if vocational training is of real economic impoitance and 
plays a vital part m the social life of a nation, it must be an integral 
pait of Its economic stiucture This can only be achieved through 
close co-operation on the part of the various agencies concerned 
Many countries have now set up co-ordinatmg bodies which con- 
stitute the real “ liaison officeis ” between economics, technical 
pi ogress, and the training of the workei Indeed, in this sphere, as 

in so many others, the idea of “ conscious economics ” — is already 
making itself felt 

Foi belter oi for worse, we are passing into an age when every 
economic process — be it industrial, commeicial or financial — will 
be incieasingly subjected to caiefully thought out direction Voca- 
tional training will ceitamly not escape that gradual encroachment 
of concerted action, both national and international, upon ill- 

* A Abbott “ Recent Tiends m Educdtion foi Indubtry and Commerce 
in Gieat Biitaui,” in Inteniattoml Labom Review, vol xwn, No z, 
August 193S 

'“US Depaitment of the Inteiior Office of Echicdtion Apprentue- 
ship in England, Pram.e, and Geimany, Vocational Education liulletin No 
176, June 1934 
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directed oi undirected development The fact that the International 
Laboui Oiganisation has put the question of vocational and technical 
tiaining and appicnticeship on the agenda of the XXI Vth and 
XXVth Sessions of the Conleience in 1938 and 1939 is a significant 
and encoui aging indication of the impoitance now attached to 
conscious planning in this field 

In shoit, whatever lack of faith theie may be in the futuie of 
international political institutions, and however distastetul intei- 
national institutions of any kind may be to some mentalities, the 
great majority of people nevertheless realise, whether reluctantly 01 
not, that the international consideration of social and economic 
questions can haidly be avoided as the world is now organised It 
may be that through then common interest in those social and 
economic pioblems that are common to all of them nations will 
be brought back to a more co-operative outlook and may be led 
to plan the future in the light, not only of tlie short view of to-day, 
but also of the longer view of to-moriow Vocational tiaining is 
now lecognised as essentially one of these common problems 

H B BurLFR 



CHAPTER THREE 


The International Labour Conference and Technical 
Education 

Introduction 

O NE of the subjects discussed at the Twenty-fourth Session 
of the International Labour Conference in June 1938 was 
Technical and Vocational Education and Appienticeship and, as a 
result, a questionnaire has been submitted to Governments foi then 
consideration On the basis of the replies of Governments to 
the various questions, a report will be drawn up by the International 
Labour Office for submission to the next Session of the Confeience, 
and It IS hoped that a Recommendation will be adopted which will 
stimulate the development of Technical Education and tiaining foi 
industry on lines acceptable to Governments, employers and 
woikers 


Realisation of Importance of Technical Education 
This IS the first time that Governments, employers and woikeis 
have been brought together to discuss this important subject on 
so wide an international basis, and there can be no doubt as to the 
value of such an opportunity for the review of developments in the 
various countries, the exchange of experience, and the pooling of 
views as to the needs of the present and future and the action 
desirable for meeting them Since 1919, the International Labour 
Organisation has been mainly engaged in the adoption of inter- 
national regulations concerned with provision for meeting the 
vicissitudes of industrial life, such as insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness, accidents and old age , safety and health , compen- 
sation for accidents , and the improvement of working conditions 
Discussion of problems of employment and unemployment have 
forced to the attention of the Organisation the necessity, under 
modern conditions, of giving increased attention not only to the 
methods by which industry may be assured of an adequate supply 
of skilled workers, but also to the provision of such facilities for 
education and training as will enable individual members of the 
community to make the best of their personal qualities and to possess 
that adaptability to the changing circumstances of industry which is 
necessary to enable them to keep their place as active members of 
the community 

The Value of International Dticnsitons 
Such an international discussion has served to indicate the 
differences in the various countries as regards the extent to which 
S44 
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the State and industry, respectively, accept responsibility foi the 
tiaining of woikpeople The value of discussions in which 
Governments, employers and woikers aie associated is that the 
proper relationship of technical education, apprenticeship and other 
forms of training can be established and the causes of prejudice and 
suspicion adequately examined It has to be recognised that, on the 
part of employers, there is often prejudice against training othei 
than that which takes place in the workshop This is partly due to 
the tact that industrialists have not always been so closely associated 
with the control and diiection of technical education as is desirable 
On the side of the workers, it has to be recognised that they are 
natuially concerned with the maintenance of standards of wages 
which have been secured after much sacrifice and effort, and, having 
expel lenced the effects on those skilled in particular work of the 
constant development of machinery and having fears of the piessuie 
on wages which might be caused by the existence in any ciicum- 
stances of an unregulated incieasc in the number of woikpeople with 
technical tiainmg, they look with suspicion upon training outside 
the woikshop in which they have no part or contiol, and which may 
increase the number of those with whom they may have to compete 
for employment in skilled occupations In many industries in 
Gieat Britain, Joint Industrial Councils on which both employers 
and workers are repiesented have special committees which deal 
with entiy into their industries and with courses of technical training, 
and in these cases, with a background of agreements fixing wages 
and working conditions, there is close association with education 
authorities, and facilities for technical education are both encouraged 
and fully utilised There can be no doubt that, if wages and 
working conditions are adequately protected and the fear of an 
adverse effect on wages resulting from a laigei potential supply 
of skilled woikers is theieby removed, there is greater willingness 
to co-operate in an objective consideration of the value of technical 
education 

It IS desirable that such objective and unbiased consideration 
should be given to this subject, because it is wiong to regard technical 
education as of value only foi some classes of workpeople What- 
ever steps may be taken to fit young persons into the employment 
for which they are most suited, it is mevitable that a large proportion 
are bound to take the employment which is nearest and most con- 
venient Many of those who have to take unskilled employment 
possess the qualities which fit them for skilled occupations, and, if 
the will to impiove is theie, it is desirable that there should be 
oppoitunities provided for technical education of which such 
woikeis can avail themselves Those who start as apprentices to 
skilled occupations are not always those who are best suited tor 
such occupations Moreover, all woikpeople who are sufficiently 
interested could well have opportumties of having a widei technical 
knowledge than is required by the particular processes in which 
they are engaged. 
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Technical Education in Relation to the Community 

It was lecognised in the discussions at the International Laboui 
Conference that technical education has to be consideied, not only 
fiom the point of view of the needs of particular industries, but also 
fiom that of the community It is necessary to provide industries 
with the opportunity of satisfymg then needs, but it is also necessaiy 
to take measures to enable the maximum numbei of workpeople to 
fit themselves to supply the changing needs of the community and, 
by adaptability, to keep themselves employed In many countries 
the age-stmctuie of the population is changing, with the lesult that 
there will be fewei young people and more adults This will 
affect the kinds of pioducts required by the population and, logethei 
with the natural changes in production, will mean new methods of 
training adapted to new demands and to new kinds of workers The 
average age of workers will be met easing, and the present unfoi- 
tunate experience of those over 40 who have had only one kind of 
tiaining indicates the increased need, m approaching circumstances, 
of workers who by past training are able to meet changes and adapt 
themselves to fresh needs In countiies, also, in which industrialisa- 
tion IS rapidly increasing, the training of skilled workers lequiies 
‘ special action 

From the community standpoint it is necessary that the general 
level of skilled and technical knowledge shall be kept at the highest 
point and that theory and piactice shall be closely associated in 
research New inventions and new methods appear in different 
countries, and, while these may be Itnown anti appieciated by 
individuals, it is only by a highly developed system of technical 
education that such knowledge can be widely spread and applied 
Doctors keep their knowledge up-to-date by remaining in touch 
with hospitals and teaching institutions, however wide and varied 
may be their own woik Similarly, a highly developed system of 
technical education is not only the instrument for initial tiaining, 
but also the means by which all those engaged in mdustiy have the 
opportunity of keeping up to date and co-opei ating with each othei 
foi the general good of their industries and of the community of 
which they are a part 

The Problem of training Apprentices 

Individual employers as a rule bear the cost of tiaining juveniles 
in their workshops It is often suggested that the training period is 
longer than is necessaiy because there is a desire for some com- 
pensation for the cost of the earlier period of training by the woik 
done by the trainee in the latei period It cannot be doubted that, 
m the future, it will be more difficult for a large numbei of individual 
employers to provide the necessaiy facilities, and it is already the 
case that, as a result of the reduced hours of woik and higher lates 
of wages of the skilled men by whom apprentices are tiained, the 
cost to the employer is gieater than in the past The fact also that 
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a high pioportion of skilled woikeis who foimeily woiked on a time 
basis are now employed on piece-work makes them less willing and 
able to give the necessaiy time for training the young woiker, seeing 
that this lesults in loss of earnings 

This combination of circumstances appeals to lead inevitably to 
a system by which there will be a moie general provision for tiaining 
and by which it will not depend only upon the capacity or willingness 
of individual employers to take apprentices or trainees Alieady in 
some industries, as is pointed out above, there is co-opeiation up to a 
certain point mainly on the settlement of the couise of training and 
the number of entries It is obvious that technical education will 
become of increasing importance and that the circumstances will 
compel a closer association between industiy and education authori- 
ties In that case, howevei, it may be safely assumed that there will 
be no less importance attached by industrialists to technical training 
being earned on as far as possible m the atmospheie of the workshop ' 


Need for Earlier Contact with Piactical Experience 
Technical education is not the only branch of education which has 
suffered prejudice on the part of those who are engaged in com- 
merce and industry by reason of its separation from the activities 
for which It is a preparation There is a growing feeling that it 
would be useful if there could be an earlier contact with practical 
expel lence by those who proceed from school to university, and that 
such contact would inciease the value of their mental tiaining 
This is specially the case in regard to those who wish to entei com- 
merce or industiy, a large proportion of whom have no experience 
of practical problems until after they have finished their academic 
training Anothei side to this concerns the teaclung staff It is 
as necessary for them as foi students to have up-to-date experience 
of the piactical application of the subjects they teach, not only by 
reason of the value it would add to then teaching capacity, but also 
because it would bring greatei contact with industry and with those 
industrialists who fail to appieciate the tiue value of technical 
education The majority of the teaching staff in medical schools 
practise as physicians oi surgeons in the hospitals connected with 
those schools Similarly, it may be expected that technical educa- 
tion will develop most usefully along lines which will brmg both 
students and teachers into close association with the industries with 
which they aie concerned, so that technical education will not be a 
somewhat despised branch of education, but a hving part of industry 
Many present problems would become easier if such a close contact 
were established For example, at the present time, full working 
days aie followed by technical education m the evening There 
can be no doubt that this imposes a heavy physical stiam on young 
persons Theie is a growing opmion that other moie satisfactoiy 
arrangements could be made, but these would be possible only if, 
by some means such as would be possible by closer co-operation. 
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the workshop atmospheie could be associated with technical 
education and the woik done by trainees fully utilised An mdiiect 
result of the present conditions is that theie is little or no time 
available for improved geneial education to those who are training 
toi skilled manual work 

The Status of Technical Education 

Refeience is made above to the fact that technical education is 
apt to be regarded as a lower form of education Seeing that so 
large a proportion of the population in an industrial country is 
engaged in manual woik and that skilled work requires consideiable 
mental capacity as well as manual dexterity, it is anomalous that 
technical education should occupy a lower place than other branches 
of education In a memorandum submitted to the Committee of 
the International Labour Conference by the British Government 
Delegation, the following passage is included and may usefully be 
quoted It is indicative of the attitude of the Government, employer 
and worker repiesentatives that they decided to include it in the 
report 

“ Finally, we should like to take advantage of the opportunity 
affoided by this and succeeding conferences to obtain an exchange 
of views on the general social status, vis~A-ms other forms of higher 
education, of vocational education designed as a preparation for 
specific occupations in industry and commerce As a rule, a 
vocational training, including periods of vocational practice, is not 
recognised as a regular and dignified highway leading to a qualifica- 
tion of equal rank with a university degree attained by other paths 
The medical and legal professions piovide significant exceptions, 
but technical institutions, their staffs and scholars are not univer- 
sally accorded the same social prestige as educational establishments 
of other types, and a boy or girl who at 15 01 16 years of age enters 
a couise of training for industry or commerce is regarded as embark- 
ing on a route which is definitely infenoi to that pursued by his or 
her colleagues who lemam behind to pursue a course of study in a 
purely academic environment 

“We think that a useful purpose might be served if this committee, 
either now or at some future session, laid a claim to better social 
recognition for vocational training of a non-academic kind ” 

Gieat interest will attach to the further discussion of this aspect 
of the subject at the next Conference 

Conclusion 

Finally, it is necessary to bear in mind that technical education 
does not comprise only teachmg in respect of processes and manu- 
facturing operations It has a much wider lange, of which certain 
subjects have probably not yet received suffiefent attention One 
, of these is the planmng of production, and m this connection it is 
tinteiestmg to note that in Great Biitain older men are often found 
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to be more competent in this respect than younger men of more 
recent training, and to need less supervision Laige-scale produc- 
tion, also, has bioughl to light deficiencies in the capacity to plan, 
and in this field there is great need for instiuction on the lines of 
the most advanced technique Such instruction is as necessary 
for the workpeople as for supervising staff, since a knowledge of the 
special needs and conditions connected with large-scale production 
both facilitates propei methods of woik and the settlement of the 
working conditions suited to them Equally important is a know- 
ledge of the human problems in a workshop and the methods by 
which they aie best solved The capacity to make a happy work- 
shop IS an important part of technical tiainmg, but a part which is 
greatly neglected It includes a knowledge of rights and duties, 
and of the developments in employer and worker relationships 
Nothing is more striking in industry than the diffeiences between 
w'oikshops in manufacturing technique, allocation of woikpeople 
to particular kinds of work and employei and worker relationships 
Better and moie co-operative technicd education should go far to 
raise the general standard in regard to these to higher levels, to the 
good of industry and of the community 

F W Leggett 



CHAPTER FOUR 

The Significance or Vocational Education in Our Time 

T he student of the social trends and developments of oui time 
comes to the conclusion that vocational education is, and will 
become more and moie, an issue of the highest impoitance and 
significance 

This IS true at least fiom the social aspect Perhaps one day the 
student of educational problems will also find the same fiom his side 
When reformers from both sides meet togethei in an effort to solve 
this problem, an important step foiwaids will be made towards 
better social conditions for mankind To-day the obseiver is 
justified in the belief that this day is approaching The inquiries 
and studies of the International Laboui Office are the evidence for 
' this belief 

Since the beginning of modem industrial life there has been no 
period which has given such a general and intense interest as the 
present peiiod to the pioblems of vocational training In most 
Western and Eastern countries the traditions, institutions and 
, methods of vocational training are being carefully and closely studied 
; Plans aie elaborated and reforms pioposed with a view to adapting 
I vocational education to the needs of the present and future economic 
I life of these countries 

In most other social problems the geneial trends show great 
, divergencies But in this problem the opposite is true the move- 
ment of technical education and the principles which it follows in 
, every country appeal to beai a considerable lesemblance to each 
' other Everywhere there is visible the same desiie to use the 
opportunity of the general economic crisis to learn fiom the past 
and to find the best possible form of vocational training 

Examples of a New Tendency 
Sometimes the changing character of our period of tiansition 
invites us towards pessimism We doubt whether the decline and 
fall of our Western civilisation may not have arrived But a survey 
of vocational education is a lesson in optimism We see how the 
unknown power behind history is working through the inspiration 
of leaders and ideals towards a common goal, in spite of apparent 
diffeiences on the surface Some examples may be outlined of this 
“ tendency towards a common goal ” 

(i) Even the highest perfection of machinery cannot take the 
place of the skill of man or make him superfluous On the con- 
'tiaiy, the higher machines are developed, the more a staff of skilled 
i mechanics is needed for their upkeep and repair The same is even 
more true for the construction of such machinery 
55° 
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Past decades, deeply involved in puiely mateiialistic conceptions, 
di earned of an eia in which, as in a lovely paradise, man would be 
superfluous This conception, if it still exists, has been proved 
wrong 

(2) In the dieam of fully lationalised and centralised production, 
theie has seemed to be no place for handicraft industries, based on 
the “ old-fashioned ” system of apprenticeship 

Conti ary to expectation, the impoitance of these industries 
has not decreased in recent yeais In vanous regions we find 
a tendency to mciease the significance of those handiciaft in- 
dustries as a result of the incentive given by competitive conditions 
to mdustiies producing high-giade articles in the oldei industrial 
countiies 

(3) There is no dangei that the skilled worker may disappeai 
On the contrary, in most countries, theie is a more or less accentu- 
ated lack of skilled hands Such a demand is creating in many 
countries a tendency towaids betteiment , not only in apprenticeship, 
and vocational education, but even in income and social status 
Movements are on foot to open the way for the skilled labourer in 
spheres formerly reserved for the secondary school 01 even 
university-trained engineers 

The impiession that skilled laboui was dwindling arose because 
changes had occurred in the special qualifications required These 
changes had deprived many able skilled woikers of then employ- 
ment What is needed is not the scrapping of the older methods 
of vocational training, but their adaptation 

(4) These and othei causes have created what is virtually a new 
renaissance m apprenticeship This may be surprising to many 
theoretical thinkers, who believe that apprenticeship is a kind of 
mediaeval cuiiosity of which the place could be fully taken by a 
kind of secondary school training 

The general tendency is in the opposite direction Many ’ 
countries are making great efforts to revive appienticeship, but at ' 
the same time to put it under the direct (as in Holland and France) 
or the indiiect (as in Denmark) influence and supervision of educa- i 
tion in the general sense, 01 even of the educational authorities 

Education is expanding outside school , it is trying more and 
moie to use as its instruments, not only teachers, but also foremen 
and craftmasters , their function is being incorporated in the 
“ climate of opinion ” (to use Whitehead’s expression) of education 

Such an expansion of educational function and virtues by way of 
apprenticeship to the inner ranks of industry is a great achievement 
The significance of the phenomenon cannot be ovei -estimated 
Social planning should take it fully into consideration 

(5) There is a growing tendency to increase, not only the skill, but 
the intelligence of the worker One could even speak of a new 
form of practical ciulisation, arising out of the new sense of respon- 
sibility of the new type of worker No longer will the practice of 
one manual activity remain unchanged through a worker’s lifetime 



On the contrary, rapid change may ever3rwheie be the lule To 
these changes the work will be adapted A workei’s abilities are 
changing ovei from a static to a dynamic capacity 
■ (6) The increased demand foi geneial knowledge is putting on 

schools — as in prepaiatory stages of vocational education— a new 
and high responsibihty (In many countries complaints on this 
score are by no means uncommon ) The more general intelligence 
IS developed in the infant stage, the better will the adolescent make 
himself fit for his vocation and work Manual skill is only a part 
of the whole development of the young personality — not an attribute 
, of a certain umeceptiveness in intellectual matters The bright 
and well-instructed boy is the more efficient, both on the score of 
his intelligence and his skill In fact, these two abilities are in no 
sense mutually exclusive, but rather deeply interi elated functions 

(7) General education as a part of vocational education is being 
developed moie and more m many countries We are approaching, 
not only a new laboui civilisation (see point 5 above), but a new 
labour culture History, literature, foreign languages and even 

' philosophy are being developed as part of vocational education in 
many systems — France is only one example This culture has a 
strong social character Here may one day arise a renaissance of 
a new t3rpe of humanism 

What is new m it is simply the wider application of the spmt , 
the tendency is old We find it strongly repiesented m Grundtvig’s 
conception of mass education in Denmark Vocational education 
m this conception should be not only accompanied by but based 
on a profound general education adapted to the human mind as it 
awakens to manhood 

(8) Based on these premises, the idea of compulsory education 
up to 17 or even to 18 takes on a new significance and a new import- 
ance Two tendencies are visible In some countries a movement 
towards general compulsory education up to 18 is growing , but a 
new and elaborated form of vocational education of the type 
described above, from the year 14 or 15 onwards, is the more 
common A vulgarisation of general abstract secondaiy education 
down to the level of the mass of school children has been abandoned , 

,it has proved in many respects a failure But the new type of 
' vocational education is fully qualified to take the place of this 
antiquated conception of abstract schooling up to 18 as the piopei 
education for the masses as well as for the few 

It is obvious that adolescence calls for activity and experiment 
more than for anything else The new vocational education 
satisfies this need, and on a well-prepared practical grounding the 
flowers of humanism and general intelligence blossom suiprismgly 
well 

^ (9) Parallel to this demand for compulsory education up to 18 

' thei e is a growing demand now for compulsory arpprenticeship This 
tendency has been shown most clearly in the Bill lecently submitted 
thy the Geneial Director of Technical Training in France to the 
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Higher Council foi Technical Education, which says “ from foul teen 
years of age until the completion of the seventeenth year, any child 
employed by oi admitted into any public or private industrial oi 
commercial establishment shall be consideied to be an appi entice, 
with the exception of those children who have been declared 
unfitted for any form of apprenticeship by the vocational guidance 
service ” 

This phiase “ shall be consideied to be an apprentice ” is deeply 
significant It not only includes an obligation to attend some 
form of regular school for some time every week, but it also includes 
an obligation on the employer to regard his young labourer as “ more 
a learner than an earner ” In other words, we have here once 
more the tendency to enlarge the social function of education and 
to amplify the teaching given under professional teachers with 
instruction at the hands of the master craftsmen The old patri- 
archal form of apprenticeship gives way to educational apprentice- 
ship — in the wider sense now attaching to the word “ education ” 

(lo) The last point mentioned here shall be the new significance 
of vocational guidance inside the revised and renovated system of 
vocational education As practical activities are now mingled with 
bookwork, vocational guidance is developing from guesswork to a 
reliable technique Observation during practical work combined 
with expert guidance foims by far the best system If the teachers 
and craft supervisors, as a normal pait of then educational work, 
are trained to carry out this observation, they can be by fai the 
most effective instruments of guidance, provided that they are 
continuously directed and supervised by vocational guidance 
specialists 

In this connection a further passage from the same Bill proposed 
by the Director of Technical Instruction in France is lelevant 

“ No young person under seventeen shall be allowed to be 
apprenticed to an industrial or commercial undertaking unless he 
possesses a certificate issued, free of chaige, by the vocational 
guidance service of the Department ” 


Conclusion 

These are some of the points resulting from the caieful study of 
this problem which is being carried out by the I L O These 
points in particular have been emphasised for the interest of those 
readers of the Year Book who specialise m the application of 
educational ideas to the problems of everyday life The other 
side of the question — the bearmg of vocational traimng on industrial 
and social problems — has not been considered here , 

But It IS to be hoped that the sigmficance of these educational 

^ See Preface to Volume Technical and Vocational Training and 
Apprenticeship, International Labour Conference, 24th Session, Geneva 
1938 The Preface in question is lepnnted in vol xxwii of the Interna- 
tional Labour Review (No 2, February 1938) 
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points will be appreaated and consideied seriously by those on 
whose actions and decisions the future shape of education depends 
Some of the points may appear surprising, even i evolutionary 
But when life itself speaks, do not tiaditions often have to yield ? 
All these new tendencies in the vocational field are not man-made, 
but life-made They are dictated by necessity, and to-day we 
should have learned to recognise the force of necessity and to act 
,on It m good time 

What IS the lesson we have to learn i* Is it not that geneial 
education and vocational education, aie not opposites, but parts ot 
the same whole ? Separate, their weaknesses are appaient , 
together, they derive strength from each other 

Lucie Schmidt 



CHAPTER FIVE 


TrciiNicAL Education and its Relation to Industrial 
Management 

Introduction 

scientific mind, through impinging on the forces of nature, 
JL IS mainly lesponsible for this age of machines which chaiacter- 
ises our twentieth-century civilisation Machines, Movement 
and Energy are the dominant matenal foices Man is at the very 
centre of this complex network of processes, and the continual 
struggle to obtain and maintain proper balance between machine 
forces and mind foices has reached a gravely critical phase The 
technician, whether in the realm of growing things, making thmgs 
or transporting things, has become the cornei -stone of oui civilisa- 
tion He is now a key member of our social structure Whether 
this structure be good or bad depends fundamentally on whether 
the teams of technicians are good oi bad — ^using the teims “ good ” 
and “ bad ” in their widest and deepest sense 

Technical Education is the process of selecting, training and 
adapting the onrushing stream of eagci and expectant youth, so 
that we may piovide technicians both in the quantity and of the 
quality demanded by the expanding requirements of our mechan- 
ised era Clearly, therefore, technical education and everything 
appertaining thereto are matters of primary consideiation at this 
time Indeed, it is doubtful whether any other phase of national 
activity 18 of greater impoitance The roots of so many of the 
problems which now disturb and gravely distiess the woild run 
deep into the realms of education Technical education is a phase 
of this vast problem of education to which we, as a nation, must 
give serious and immediate attention if we are to surmount success- 
fully the great dangers which he ahead 

Man and the Machine 

If oui civilisation is to endure , if we are to expand fuither the 
untold benefits which can come from scientific mmd-intelligence 
expiessed in machine processes , if we aie to spread the gains, both 
material and cultuial, equitably amongst the masses — ^then we must 
so plan and control national activity that a just and pioper balance 
IS held between economic and spiritual values There is now a vast 
body of intelligent opinion which is convinced that our piesent-day 
troubles are primarily due to the phase advancement of the evolution 
of the mind of man in relation to the development of his spiritual 
nature 

Man at heart is a spirit, and this intangible part of him partakes 
of the divine Therefore, a balanced individual life, a balanced 
SSS 
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group life, a balanced national life, can only come thiough a 
spiritual awakening We must all lift our eyes from the material 
forces which clog oui vision, to those eternal veiities which are set 
high in the spiritual fiimament We must recognise Chiistian 
principles as the most piactical and dynamic in this age of mechan- 
ical complexity So inspired, we must be prepared to dedicate our 
lives unselfishly, and in a spirit of seivice, to the common good 

Believing that a free personality is the greatest thing in the world, 
we must yet be piepared to co-operate with our neighboui in the 
spirit that “ we aie all members one of another ” Planning, 
Teamwork and Service are the golden keys that can unlock the 
dooi which — foi a while only, we pray — ^bars oui entrance to a 
New Era in which all peoples can find greater Life, greater Liberty 
and greater Happiness 

Out Indusirml Future 

If we can obtain a picture of our industrial structure in future 
years, we should be able to determine what changes, both of process 
and purpose, should be made in our system of technical education 
to meet the needs of the new era Industry and education are 
faced with a common task, and the right solution can only be found 
by wise and objective co-operation between those in control of our 
eaucational establishments and those in contiol of our industrial 
establishments Especially is this true of technical education, 
because we shall be forced to rely, more fully than ever before, 
on our technical education establishments for providing industry 
'with technicians qualified to operate and control the nation’s 
I'mdustrial machine 

( Thus viewed, the evolutionary course of our industrial future is set 
on the path of planning and co-operation — ^all objective to com- 
'munal service This does not mean that individualism and the 
profit objective — dominating chai actenslics of our nineteenth-cen- 
,tury latsser-fatre industrial growth — ^will be destroyed But it does 
, mean that planned co-opeiation foi the common good will take the 
place of wasteful and soul-destroymg competition And it also 
means that the profit objective will be brought under control, to 
maintain a just and balanced relationship between those primoidial 
money elements— wage level, price level and dividend level 

The Need for a Planning Control Board 

These conceptions, if applied with sincerity and enthusiasm, 
should ultimately bring us to the stage where those industrial units 
concerned with a common purpose would desire to align them- 
: selves and establish from within some form of Planning Control 
I Board which would guide the progress of co-ordinated industry, to 
I the advantage both of those within the industry "and all those outside 
1 who are served by it We hold the view that the Planning Control 
' Board for an industry should be democratically elected by all of the 
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industnal units in the industiy to lepiesent in balanced propoition 
dll the mdustiial partners, which are (i) Labour, (2) Manage- 
ment , (3) Capital , (4) Customers 


A Suggested Constitution 

One could visualise such a Control Boaid being set up foi the 
textile industry or the electrical manufacturing industiy It 
would be necessary, at the same time, to establish a constitution, 
which would viitually set the standards of achievement for each 
and every industnal unit within the industry Foi example, this 
constitution might covei 

(1) The principle of limitation of profit distribution should be 
adopted Once the dividend level had been determined, any surplus 
in any unit ovei and above the agreed amount would be paid 
into a common fund foi the whole industiy, to protect 

(a) The human factor in respect of physical training, education, 
sickness, pensions 

{h) To protect capital through a dividend level fund 

(c) To protect wages through a wage level fund, and 

(d) To protect the industry thiough a research fund to ensure 
that there is wise and adequate expenditure on research 

(2) The basic piinciples underlying the make-up of estimated 
and actual costs would be standardised, and iigidly enforced in 
every productive unit within the industry This would entail 
standardisation of methods in payroll sections, estimating and cost 
departments, older departments and accountancy and book-keeping 
departments The meaning of direct labour, indnect labour, es- 
tablishment charge, factory operating expense and factory cost 
would be clearly defined The make-up of laboui, wastage and 
operating reports would be standardised and the fiequency of their 
issue determined Thus there would be achieved a unity of 
thought and method throughout the whole industiy regarding those 
measuring sticks upon which management must rely to gauge the 
oveiall e&iency of the productive effort Such unification would 
facilitate cost investigation, and make it relatively easy foi manage- 
ment to maintain throughout the whole co-ordinated industrial 
structure an intensive concentration on that vital factoi — Cost 
Reduction 

(3) Every pioduction unit would have to establish and maintain 
an apprentice training department The scheme of apprentice 
training would be standardised throughout the industry in respect 
of Its mam essentials, thus permitting minor modifications to meet 
the specialised needs of a particular unit 

(4) Eveiy productive unit would have to establish and maintain a 
reseat ch and development section The work of these sections 
scattered throughout the industry would be subject to the guidance 
of a Director of Research (who would ultimately control a Reseat ch 
Organisation dedicated to serving the whole mdustry) — leportmg 
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direct to the Planning Control Board of the whole industiy 
Reseaich would be paid foi out of a common Research Fund, and 
every productive unit would pay into this fund a levy which would 
lepresent a fixed proportion of the total turnover of the unit 

(5) Every productive unit would have to establish an Inspection 
Depaitment, responsible to the management, whose piimary 
function would be to guard the quality of the piodiict To this 
end, It would guaid the quality of all incoming mateiials, which, so 
far as possible, would be purchased to specifications standaidised 
throughout the industry The inspection at various stages of 
manufactuie would be determined by each industrial unit, on the 
basis of maintaining uniform standards of quality thioughout the 
co-ordinated industry 

(6) Principles regarding the physical layout of manufacturing 
units would be established, such as 

(a) The standardisation of motoiised machine tool units 

(b) Colour schemes (c) Safety First methods 

(d) Lighting methods and intensities for diffeient classes of work 

(c) Lavatories and washing facilities (/) Canteens (^) Oveialls 

Functional Responsibilities of the Boaid 
The Planning Control Board would do its work of co-ordmation 
and planning through a permanent executive team of functional 
Directors, in charge of a Managing Director These functional 
responsibilities would be 
(a) Industrial research 

{b) Estimating, cost and statistical investigation 
(c) Production planning (d) Distribution 

(e) Education, appi entice training and welfaie 
(/) Management (g) Finance, legal and patents 

These Directors would assist all the industrial units to reach and 
maintain the high standards of achievement established by the 
constitution, without destroying the industrial personality of any 
unit or damping its enthusiasm and imtiative 

With such Control Boards established for the whole range of 
industry — some twelve only would be needed — it would become 
possible to ueate a National Planning Control Board to act as a 
co-ordinating and directive body It would strive to develop 
co-operation between the Industrial Planning Control Boaids, 
objective to improving the efficiency of the nation’s industry in 
the best interests of all sections of the community This Board 
would comprise the Chairmen of the Industrial Planning Control 
Boards , the Heads of certain Government Dcpaitments directly 
concerned with industiial problems , and thiee oi four independent 
members appomted by the Prime Ministei The Chau man of this 
National Board, through becoming a Ministef of Industiy with a 
seat on the Pohtical Cabinet, would affoid an effective link between 
the higher control of our pohtical mechanism and the highei 
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control Visualised for the orientated and co-ordinated industrial 
mechanism 

The Stratas of Managerial Control 

Any business stiucture is a human structure Its ultimate 
success 01 failure depends fundamentally on the quality of the 
human structure, and especially on the spirit of the mtegiated 
human effort If we are to secure good business lesults we must 
first see to it that the business is woiked by good men — ^using the 
term “ good ” to embrace, not only technical quahfications, but those 
more indeterminate attributes which are an integral pait of sterling 
character and high moral purpose 

In eveiy business the responsibility is graded down as we descend 
thiough the team fiom the higher control to the humble operator 
woiking a machine on the floor of the factory, or in another direction, 
to the office boy, eager and expectant as he labours on the threshold 
of his career All those in responsible positions are controlling the 
activity of a gioup of woikers Thus the strata of managerial 
control in the case of a large manufacturing oiganisation can be 
divided as follows 

Chairman of Board Chief executive in charge of the com- 
pletely mtegiated group 

Diiectors Each responsible for a functional gioup, 

such as 

(1) Engineering, Reseaich and 

Design 

(2) Manufacture 

(3) Sales and Distiibution 

(4) Finance and Legal 

Under each of these mam functional Directois theie will be 
numerous subdivisions of group responsibility, giaded as follows 

Managei Responsible for complete group, say, in 

a manufacturing organisation 

Superintendent Responsible for a section of this gioup 

concerned with a paiticulai product 

General Foreman Responsible to the Superintendent foi 
subsection of his group For ex- 
ample, a large Machine Shop 

Foreman Responsible for a division of the sub- 

section controlled by the Geneial 
Foreman 

Assistant Foieman or Responsible foi a small section of the 
Chargehand division controlled by the Foreman 

Skilled or semi-skilled Functioning as an individual unit, in 
worker association with otheis to give a lela- 

^ tively small gioup of workers controlled 

by the Assistant Foieman or Charge- 
hand 
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Diversified Nature of Qualities Required 

The ladmdual qualities needed to meet the demands of this wide 
lange of responsibility — fiom the chairman of a company to the 
skilled craftsman required in the Tool Room — are clearly diversified 
But our system of technical education, if it is to keep abreast of the 
onrushmg tide of industrialism, must so put its house in ordei that 
it can meet all such demands made upon it by mdustiy both in 
respect of quantity and quality Is there a common denominatoi 
to this problem ? Are there any piimordial characteristics which 
must belong equally to the chairman and the toolmaker, and to all 
those in between these two extremes, no mattei what the grade or 
the degiee of responsibility may be We think there aie, and 
would set them down as follows 

(1) The ability to co-opeiate with others 

(2) A sense of humility, from which should radiate a continual 
uige to make progress 

(3) An attitude of mind which is always open Theieby a 
willingness to learn from others and integrate this knowledge so 
that it may benefit the individual and the gioup which he contiols 

(4) A spirit of Service, which recognises the Common Good 
and expends itself in a daily effort that is only truly satisfied through 
knowing and feeling that the individual has given of his very best 

(5) A feeling of “ goodwill towards all men ” expressed as a real 
affection tor those in his immediate group Such a feeling will 
generate unselfishness and sacrifice, if demanded by the group 
activity 

Need for a More Liberal Education 

Now this segregation of the “ common denominatoi ” leveals 
characteristics which have nothing to do directly with technical 
education m the sense m which it has been developed in this 
country during the past four decades Our system has been 
unbalanced It has concentrated too forcibly on the purely 
technical and mechanistic aspect of its work It is no exaggeration 
to say that the world is now on the edge of chaos, because the 
scientific and purely technical evolution of the mind of man has got 
too far ahead in phase lelation to the evolution of man’s spiritual 
nature, and the development thereby of a tiue social consciousness 
and social awareness If technical education is to rise to its great 
and unique opportunity m future yeais, it must coirect this mal- 
adjustment This means that the mind of eager and expectant 
youth must be provided with a foundation of knowledge which 
jembiaces the humamties and imponderables The educational 
jpiocess must seek to develop an interest in Man as Man — m the 
‘ intangible part of this wonderful mechanism Philosophy, history, 
^psychology and ethics should be taught and* blended in such 
manner as to give the student an everlasting mteiest in, and a 
'ripening understanding of, the intangible forces of dominating 
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impoitance which actuate the hearts and minds of the whole 
human family 

Every student should be afforded an opportunity to study the 
fundamentals of such a liberal education The course of instruc- 
tion could be contracted or expanded around these fundamentals, 
depending on the range of technical and scientific studies which 
would be supei imposed on this humanistic foundation Running 
like a silver thread through the co-ordinated course of training 
would be instruction in handwoik Man is given a brain, and hands 
to translate into effective work the functioning of his brain A 
truly balanced life can only result when these great instruments 
work in harmony In the case of a youth being trained for a crafts- 
man, the instruction m handwork would necessarily lepiesent the 
major pait of his education But sufficient instruction would be 
given in both the humanities and technics to produce a balanced 
craftsman — that is, a craftsman who has a true appreciation of value 
of his work in relation to the complexities and responsibilities of the 
social structure of which he forms an important co-operating link 
On the other hand, a youth being trained for a high managerial 
position would be subjected to less handwork tiaming, but to a 
prolonged and thorough course of instruction in the humanities 
This to be followed by purely scientific training applicable to his 
particular profession Finally, he should be given instruction in 
economics, finance, costing and company law 
The superstructure of technical training elected on the human- 
istic educational basis would be naturally varied to meet the demands 
of the particular stratum of responsibility to which the education is 
objectively directed In every case, the training should inculcate 
three “ senses ” which are still very rare in British industry 

S A money “ sense ” 

A time “ sense ” 

(3) A cost “ sense ” 

No worker in industry, no matter what his position may be, can 
use his powers of service to the fullest extent unless these “ senses ” 
are evei present with him 

Go-operation between Industry and Education 

Industry has suffered in the past, and still suffers from the 
election of an artificial barriei between the preliminary educational 
stage and the subsequent and more prolonged industiial educational 
stage These barriers must be broken down, and the complete 
cycle of education viewed m unified and broad peispective Pro- 
gressive educational thought is moving m this diiection Loid' 
Eustace Percy, a Pte Minister of Education, has said 

“ We have to inform industry of the structure of education as 
It exists, indicating the reforms we are endeavouring to cairy out 
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aad the objects we are seeking to attain , and we have to devise neto 
machinery foi working out plans for further development in har- 
mony with the requirements of trade and industry ” 

We desire to stress the paramount need of the common alignment 
of the forces operating within oui technical educational and in- 
dustrial institutions, because this need permeates the very core of 
the problem now under review Industry and education no longei 
connote two separate worlds of human thought and action The 
rapid and continuous changes m industry are having an inductive 
effect of tremendous impoitance on education Our educational 
I methods, especially in the vast and largely untilled field of technical 
' education, must respond to this influence, so that the national team 
' can move forward along a more enlightened plane of endeavour and 
I achievement 

To illustrate this line of thought, just visualise a future industrial 
state when the material plane of existence has been greatly elevated 
with an enormous reduction in the hours of daily toil — say to 25 
hours per week This is no wild visionary forecast, but a practical 
achievement which must inevitably come from the steady develop- 
I ment of the scientific mind But do our educationists realise fully 
that this tremendous change may mean that within two generations, 
our whole educational objective will have to be swung through half 
a circle, and the system so modified that education in the prelimin- 
ary and all-impoitant stage is foi Leisure, and not Labour ^ 

Co-operation between those m control of oui technical colleges 
and institutions, and those in contiol of mdustiy, is necessary to 
achieve maximum success Such a co-operative endeavour can 
only arise when those in control in the two spheres of activity 
lespeclively recognise their responsibilities All those concerned 
with this gieat problem must work together in a spirit of goodwill, 
having m mind all the time that the great purpose in view is so to 
impiove the woikmg of our industrial stiucture that it will seek to 
combine two primary impulses — the making of good things, and 
the making of good men 

In working out such a co-opeiative policy directed to the impiove- 
ment of human stiucture in mdustiy, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish a condition whereby there is a free intciflow of those in respons- 
ible positions between the world of technical education on the one 
hand, and the more complex world of industry on the othei It 
should not be impossible to work out a plan whereby some of the 
key people in industry are given, say, every seven yeais a lefreshei 
course in our technical colleges and univeisities Conversely, it 
IS necessary that smular action should be taken with the teachers m 
out technical educational establishments, so as to enable them to 
take refresher courses for at least a year’s duration, within industry 
This inteimmglmg of responsible men drawn fiom both spheres 
would have a beneficial effect of outstanding value m improving 
the co-operative effort, and directing it along the path of improved 
industrial service 
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The Apprentice Training Scheme in the B T H Go ’s 
Works, Rugby 

The B T H Company has been one of the pioneeis in imple- 
menting these pimciples of co-opeiation, as evidenced by the 
Apprentice Tiainmg Scheme in the Rugby Works, which is re- 
nowned thioughout the world The local conditions have always 
been favourable to this co-operation by virtue of the fact that 
approximately two-thirds of those living in Rugby are eithei 
directly or indirectly dependent on the activity of the B T H 
Company’s Works Even so, the developments which have taken 
place during the last twenty yeais would not have occurred if there 
had not been a keen desire, first, on the part of the governing Board 
of the Company, and secondly, on the part of those in control of 
technical education in the town, to woik together m the closest 
harmony Rugby is the only town in Great Biitain where the part- 
time educational requiiements of the Fisher Act have been faith- 
fully implemented 

The Company has evolved a comprehensive Appi entice Training 
Scheme, which has won for itself wide recognition throughout the 
mdustiial and educational spheies in this country No premium is 
paid, and from the commencement of the apprenticeship the youth 
receives payment for the work accomplished in accordance with 
predetermined wage schedules for the different grades of appren- 
tices The training m the Works is supplemented in many cases 
by part day-time training at the Rugby College of Technology and 
Arts, the time during which the apprentice is absent fiom woik to 
attend the College being paid for at the normal rate 

The electrical industry is extraordinarily complicated and demands 
for Its successful development highly specialised ability The B T H , 
Apprentice Training Scheme is the means by which that Company 
IS testing, adapting and training the inflowing stream of young 
human material — suiely the most important and valuable thing 
flowing into any organisation — so that m the years to come the out- 
standing ability in this oniushing stream may be qualified to 
manage the business more efficiently than those who have gone 
before Only by the application of this attitude of imnd to all 
industrial problems can true pi ogress be made, and the absence of 
such application in yeais gone by is laigely responsible for the 
impaired state of some of oui basic industries 

All boys and Apprentices are controlled by an Apprentice Supei- 
visoi directly responsible to the Superintendent of the Personnel 
Department He also controls, and is located in, an Apprentice 
Training Department housed in a separate building The out- 
standing feature of this training is that the boj's continually do 
normal production work, specially selected to suit the machine tool 
equipment provided 

An Apprentice Committee comprising responsible Heads of many 
sections of the organization guides the general policy The closest 
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' possible connection is maintained with the local educational estab- 
lishment, and the leading technical colleges and universities 
The Chairman of the Apprenticeship Committee is a member of the 
Rugby Further Education Committee 

The B T H schemes embrace four mam courses of training, 
adapted to provide and select those who may ultimately perform 
successfully the great range of taslvs that must be accomplished m 
the Company’s highly complex business The positions which we 
seek to fill range from skilled toolmaking to the gi eater responsibility 
of higher executive control 

The junior classes of apprentices are selected by the Apprentice 
Supervisor or the Secretary of the Apprenticeship Committee in 
consultation with the Supermtendent of the Personnel Department 
The senior apprentices — ^the engineering and student classes — are 
selected by the Apprenticeship Committee after a process of short 
listing at a preliminary inteiview at their respective colleges With 
the object of obtaining an assessment which can be used for com- 
paring individual applicants interviewed at different times, an 
interview chart is used We have developed a system of charting 
the observed characteristics of all our apprentices for the general 
guidance of tlie whole organisation This is found to be invaluable 
when the course of training has been completed, and the problem 
of fitting the apprentice into the suitable niche in the oiganisation 
has to be solved 

All our apprentices are expected to take a course of training at the 
Rugby Technical College, the number of attendances depending 
upon the class of apprentice and his ultimate objective The 
Technical College Courses are divided into three mam groups 
Trade, National Certificate and Degree Courses The payment 
tor daytime attendance at the College is credited to the apprentice’s 
savings book at the end of each term, and forms a reserve fund 
from which he can draw to pay his examination fees and other 
special expenses incidental to his training 

I Each apprentice has to follow a specified course of training — 
varied m ceitam individual cases to meet his special needs — and 
this involves a stay of from three to six months in each department 
It 18 a rigid rule that the apprentice must be moved by the depart- 
mental Head at the expiration of the time limits for his particular 
department, which is estabhshed by the course of training When 
an appientice is found to possess qualities of personality, initiative, 
common sense and executive ability above the average, his train- 
ing IS modified to permit of the intensive development of these 
, qualities, and such apprentices are ear-marked for important 
(positions within the organisation 

The training in the Works is supplemented by evening-class 
study at the Rugby School of Technology To this end, the Rugby 
School of Technology has in recent years inaugurated a course of 
tuition in industrial administration The course is spread over 
thiee yeais and follows the general lines laid doiyn by the Institute 
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of Industrial Administiation Those qualifying foi executive 
positions in the manufacturing organisation would be expected to 
attend these classes 


Training fot Senior Positions on Works Management Staff 

Since 1919, we have lelied on oui Apprentice Scheme for the 
training of young men for executive positions on the manufactuiing 
side Whilst in earlier years this scheme fully supplied our needs, 
the swift evolution of manufacturing technique in lecent times has 
made it necessary foi us to extend the range of our Engineering 
and Student Courses to embrace a Post Graduate Course, devised 
to provide a group of young men from which in futuie years we can 
draw in filling the higher executive positions in the manufacturing 
organisation ! 

This Post Graduate Course is of two years’ duration and is 
intended for specially selected apprentices of outstanding ability 
who have completed their normal appienticeship 

The time expended on this course is divided as follows 


Inspection 

Cost 

General Planning 
Operation Planning 
Motion Study 
Traming in other 
factories within the 
AEI Group 


3 months 

3 months 

5 months 

4 months 
3 months 

6 months (m two periods 
of 3 months) 


Those attending this course attend the classes in industiial 
administration at the Rugby Technical College, and special lectuies 
on administration are also aiianged from time to time For 
example, we arranged, in collaboration with the Technical College, 
for the following lectures to be given during the session 1937/1938 


Sept 2ist, 1937 


Oct 36th, 1937 


Jan 27th, 1938 


Mar 3rd, 1938 


The Trend of Development of Modern In- 
dustry ” Lecturer Hugh Quigley, Esq , 
M A (Hons ), Head of Economic and Statis- 
tical Section, Central Electricity Board 
Mechanical Aids to Admmistration ” Lec- 
turer W Desborough, Esq , O B E , General 
Manager, Powers-Samas Accounting Ma- 
chines, Ltd 

Modern Foremanship ” Lecturer H White- 
head, Esq , B B A , Prmcipal, H Whitehead 
& Staff, Business Management and Research 
Sales Management and World Affairs ” E N 
Simons, Esq , Pubhcity Manager, Messrs 
Edgar Allen & Co , Ltd , Sheffield 
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The Industnal Administration Course at the Technical College 
extends ovei a peiiod of two years, divided as undei 

The Fvst Yeai Comse covers the exteinal factois governing 
both Industry and Commerce and deals in geneial terms with 
those piactical issues that have to be faced in the administration 
of any industnal undertaking, thereby giving a real insight into 
the many manifestations of the management problem 

The Second Year Cmne deals with the general principles and 
practice of Works’ Oiganisation and Management, and is designed 
to supplement tlie opportunity given during the period of practical 
training for intelligent observation and inquiry regarding the 
technique of Industrial Administration 

The Course provides the necessary piepaiation in this subject for 
the Associate Membership Examination (Part C) of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, and students who satisfactorily complete 
the Couise are granted exemption in Fundamentals A, B and C of 
the examination of the Institute of Industrial Administration The 
Course also covers the requirements of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers in respect of its examination in Engineering Organisation, 
Management and Economics, which can now be taken as an 
optional subject by students sitting foi the entrance examination 

A P Young 
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that point of view ovei, not only to educationists, but also to the 
general public It is not sufficient merely to claim equal cultuial 
possibilities with other foims of education That is an apologetic 
attitude which gets nowhere against haidened piejudices Technical 
education must make the bold claim that it is forging a new cul- 
ture which shall embrace the real romantic and exciting — even 
though confused — civilisation which a scientific age is producing 
But, to do that, it has still furthei to look to the content and scope 
of Its work It has to make even yet plainer that it can demonstiate 
to pupils how then professional work is related to that of their 
fellows Its culture should not be just an accidental implication 
of the effiaency with which scientific principles are taught It 
I must seek a deliberately designed plan of what is known as the 
teaching of citizenship Already technical associations have exam- 
ined and reported on that problem They have yet to find out 
whether their suggestions can be put into practice 


The Problem of Teaching Staff 


This very matter, however, produces another problem It is one 
thing to produce a plan, it is anothei thing to implement it One 
of the chief criticisms which has been levelled against technical 
education is that its teachers have not usually been trained to teach 
anything but their own specialist subjects We do not think the 
criticism can be sustained, especially in the light of past experience 
Nevertheless, training might be a considerable help, although the 
usual course of training for teacheis would not usefully serve the 
technical teacher In any case, technical education must seek the 
services of men and women who have been in industry and commerce 
This raises the serious problem, however, that in the majority of 
cases, teaching will not have been the original intention of such men 
and women, and, therefore, they will have had no training in its 
technique The pioblem is further complicated by the natural 
reluctance on the part of an authority to giant leave of absence for a 
lengthy course of tiaimng immediately on appointment Thus, 
some scheme has to be evolved which will enable teacheis w'lth the 
Required expeiience in industry to carry out then job of teaching 
iL the same time undergo a course of tcachei-tiaining I’tth- 
nica Associations aie examining this problem, and it is hoped that a 
satisl solution will be found 


Special attaching to Technical Education 

^ 'mount of technical education in this country lakes place 

in the drawbacks of that system haidly need repeti- 
tion Whaps enough to say that if apprentices and other 

Worker ^ ® ^^y’® work in factory 01 office, we 

nut h * ^ X® them if we ask them to giw? up three evenings 

a WteT?" V study with all that that entails in the way ot 

homew ? \a considerable gam would be secured it the 
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lepresentatives of technical education could meet those of the 
employers’ organisations and trade unions with a view to the 
establishment of courses in technical colleges during the woiking 
day, and to the abolition of overtime for young workers who take 
those couises or who, because of some reason oi other, have to take 
courses in the evening 

Linked with this pioblem, of course, is the general one of appren- 
ticeship As industry has evolved, apprenticeship m some cases 
has tended to decay, and in others is still performed under rules 
which take no heed of modern conditions This aspect of the 
problem was recently stated in a resolution passed by the Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Technical Institutions in which a request was 
made “ that the conditions of apprenticeship oi its equivalent 
should be re-stated for the several industries, and that consideration 
should be given to the claims of young people who have satis- 
factorily completed a full-time course in approved technical institu- 
tions in respect of the age at which they may be recruited, and to the 
peiiod of time required of them for completion of such apprentice- 
ship ” 

The Need for an Adequate Scholarship System 

The provision of more and more day courses of study foi 
students who are already engaged in industry and commerce, how- 
ever, is not the whole of this problem If technical education is 
to be on an equal footing with secondary education, it must be 
provided with an adequate system of scholarships which would 
enable students m industry, if they have satisfactorily completed 
courses of study in approved technical institutions, to proceed to 
full-time day courses in a university or technical college The 
provision which exists at present is by no means as adequate as that 
existing for secondary schools It is trae that some scholarships 
are provided by a few local education authorities, certain professional 
or trade institutions, and through endowments attached to particular 
institutions , but opportunities for deserving students ai e neithei 
sufficient nor equal Only by the institution of a system of State 
scholarships which will provide for the payment of entrance, tuition 
and examination fees, together with adequate maintenance allow- 
ances, will the problem of equality in this connection be satisfac- 
torily solved 


The Junior Technical School 
Probably the most successful type of school developed in lecent 
years is the junior technical school, which takes pupils from the age i 
of 13 plus The length of the course is approximately two years, 
and has what is called a “ bias ” towards mdustry, which in many 
cases happens to be engineering Practically every committee of 
inquiry which, durmg the last ten years, has had to deal with aspects 
of education and industry has underlined the signal success of this 
type of school both from the standpoint of education and of industry 
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The couises provided aie broad and liberal and leave nothing to be 
desired fiom the cultural point of view The junior technical 
school IS, in fact, a secondary school in the proper sense ot that 
term, i e a post-primary school fulfilling a very definite need But 
it presents a problem We have now assumed, at any rate foi 
administrative purposes, that primary education ends at the age ot 
II At that age the traditional secondary schools take the cream of 
the primary pupils, and, as a result, the junioi technical schools 
which take pupils at 13 plus must be content with those who are 
left The obvious solution to the problem would be to lengthen 
the junior technical school course by admitting pupils at the age ol 
1 1 and thus to put the junior technical school on teims of equality — 
as an alternative form of secondary education, but not undei the 
secondary regulations of the Boaid of Education — with secondaiy 
schools The argument brought against this is that the age of 1 1 
is too early for a pupil to decide on his future career That is tme, 
but It IS not suggested that it is necessary for him to choose his 
futuie career The vast majority of pupils will go into industry and 
commerce that is precisely what the majority of secondaiy school 
pupils do, since only the very few go to the university or enter what 
are called the learned piofessions Why, then, is the junior 
technical school viewed differently from the secondary school ? ^ 
Piejudice, not restricted to educationists, however, is probably at 
the root of the whole matter The average patent knows little 
about the junior technical school, and consequently a tradition has 
grown up which gives to the secondary school a cachet not unlike 
that attaching to the older public schools To overcome this the 
technical educationist will have to learn ftom the advertiser how to 
get his goods valued by the public In the meantime, experiments 
are being made in one 01 two areas where the admission age to the 
junior technical school is ii ^ 


Conclusion 

What has been said above by no means represents all the pioblems 
with which technical education is faced It would be tempting, 
for example, were it not for the limitations of space, to reflect upon 
the question of how to make technical teaching more attractive as a 
profession At present, it is clear that full-time technical teacheis 
must divide their service between day and evening teaching If 
they aie lelieved of evening teaching in favour of the pait-time 
teacher, it must be expected that the latter will be concerned only 
With the teaching he has to do in a specified time It -will be 
difficult to lead him to the intense interest in the work of the whole 
college which develops the corporate spirit so necessary to the success 
of the institution, and into the relationships ot subjects which, alone, 
can produce the wide educational theory of citizenship which we 
have indicated as a desirable necessity 

^ Among these is Essex 
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Nevertheless, if the problems of makmg known the cultural 
possibilities of technical education, of increasing the quantity of 
daytime courses, of providing adequate scholarships, of bringing 
up to date the apprenticeship system, and of putting the junior 
technical school on a footing of equality with secondary schools be 
satisfactorily solved, many of the difficulties of technical education 
vs ill disappear 

J Wickham Murray 



SECTION TWO 

Technical Education at Work 

I European Countries 

CHAPTER ONE 

Apprenticeship Training and the German Executive op the 
Technical School System 

Introduction 

T he training of an able rising generation in all fields of industry 
and trade has always demanded the greatest care and effort on 
the part of industiy and the State With the rise ot modem 
industry, the division of labour resulting from the introduction of 
new power machines which changed the original handicraft character 
of concerns necessitated the introduction of regulations for the 
organisation of special vocational training for workers A certain 
number of large concerns themselves realised the need for vocational 
courses 

Thus, for instance, the A E G (Allgemeine Electncitat Gesellschaft) 
for decades carried out a methodical training of vocational and special 
workers, engineers and merchants, as well as continued education 
for adult employees of the firm 

At present there are in training i,ioo vocational apprentices, loo 
special worker appi entices, 340 engineei assistants, 105 merchant 
apprentices, 100 draughtsmen and 300 adults in many classes As 
' such ariangements were independently developed in different places 
( of the Reich, and therefore varied considerably, the necessity soon 
arose to bring them to uniformity and to exchange expeiiences. 

Establishment of the ‘ ‘ Datsch ’ ’ 

As a consequence, the German Executive for the Technical 
School System {Deutsche Ausschluss fur Technisches Schidwesen, 
known as the Datsch) was founded in 1908 with the express puipose 
of collating the lequirements of industry for an adequate supply 
from the rising geneiation of special workeis, foremen, masters, 
engineers and merchants Based on these 1 equirements, the Datsch, 
in co-operation with specialists, had to formulate and disseminate 
regulations for the actual tiaimng of the rising geneiation In 1911, 
a regulation for the appointment of an appi entice was as follows 
“ At the appointment of an apprentice, a wrr^ten agreement con- 
cerning his training has to be signed Practical training of the 
apprentice m the factory workshop must form the basis of his 
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education As supplementary to it, school instruction is necessary 
It IS urgently desuable that all apprentices in mechanical industries, 
at the end of then tiaming, should pass a final examination before the 
committees appointed by the lespective industries An obligation 
to do so should be included m the agreement as to traimng The 
organisation of the examination should aim at the lecognition of it, 
as a journeyman’s test in the meaning of the craftsmen’s regulations ” 

The Training of an Apprentice 

Apprentices are usually trained in onlj one branch of the trade 
The education of apprentices has to follow a definite scheme, en- 
suring a good training and excludmg as much as possible a nariow 
specialisation This tiainmg period should not be abused by the 
use of apprentices for odd jobs During the first peiiod of learn- 
ing, the apprentice should be trained, as far as the conditions of the 
trade permit, in a separate appi entice division undei specially suit- 
able supervision The practical training of the apprentice should 
generally be left to industrial and craftsmen’s organisations, and the 
technical vocational schools should, as a lule, only undertake such 
of the training as cannot be imparted in the trade concerns Only 
in special cases, where, according to circumstances, the trade cannot 
ensure an adequate practical training, or where the purpose is to 
lighten the buiden of industry, should technical schools be furnished 
with apprentice workshops, as a substitute for apprentice training 
in tlie actual trade concern 

The school instruction of apprentices should be given, wherevei 
possible, in special work schools oigamsed by industrial concerns 
In some cases such schools can be organised by many concerns 
conjointly If, however, circumstances make this impossible, then 
apprentices should attend public vocational schools, in continuous 
development of which it is to the advantage of industry to take an 
active interest 

The various Ministries authorised the Dutsch to put forwaid 
pioposals for the co-ordmation of the practical training and in- 
struction imparted m technical schools with the demands of in- 
dustry and commerce Definitions of aims concerning the pre- 
paratory education of pupils, the limits of educational material, the 
differentiation of schools and their purposes were dealt with in joint 
committees of the representatives of public authoiities, industry and 
schools The discussions concerned both the higher ^ and secondary 
technical schools The reforms, proposed for higher and secondary 
technical schools, included, side by side with curricula and school 
organisation, suggestions for practical training before attending 
the school {Pi akukmiten-AuMdung) The mam results and 
proposals were published in a series of Abhandlungen und Benchte 
(Discussions and Reports) 


' Faculties of Engineering 
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The Four Dmtstons of the Datsch 

In the Datsch the work was earned out in four divisions 

I Genet al Division with sub-committees on 

(а) Vocational training 

(б) Techmeal schools 

(c) Higher technical schools 
{d) Pieparatory education 

3 Vocational Dvmsion with mam committee on vocations and 
sub-committees on 

(a) Theoretical vocations {Lehberufe) 

\b) Piactical vocations (Anleinbeiufe) 

(c) Suitable lequirements {Eignungsanforderungen) 

{d) Supply and demand of the rising generation 

3 Techmeal Division with sub-committees on 

(а) Courses of theoretical instruction 

(б) Courses of practical training 

4 Division of the System of Exhibitions The woik was accom- 
plished in a senes of sub-committees, repiesentmg industrial and 
trade branches, practical experience and the German Labour Front 
in an honorary capacity 

In 1918, the Datsch staited to expand its activities to the field of 
textbooks and other means of instruction In 1919, after a detailed 
consultation with specialists on the basis of proved experience of the 
traimng workshop of the A E G , appeared the course for engine 
fitters (Maschmenschlossei) It included a collection of design 
sketches for appi entice work in basic instruction, and a time-table 
for ti aining in the important vocational skills Later it was followed 
by courses for modellers (Modellttschlers), moulders, smiths, 

' locksmiths, instrument-makers, tinkers, electrotechnicians 

Also, in the building industry courses for masons, caipenters, 
joiners, concrete woikers 

During the elaboration of these courses, the skills necessary foi 
the apprentice were discussed, and the short summary of them 
resulted m the so-called “ picture of the vocation ” (Beiufsbild) 

During the years 1925-6, the study of vocations was expanded 
and the “ vocational pictuies ” for the industrial branches of 
machme construction, electiotechnics and shipbuilding were 
piepaied in detail Since 1934, this work has continued in co- 
operation with the Reichsgruppe Industrie (National Industrial 
Group) and Reichs Ministry of Economy {Wiitsschaftsmimsterium) 
and was combined with the formation of examination requirements 
which have been adopted since 1937 by Chambers of Industry and 
Commerce for special woikers The Datsch succeeded in winning 
recogmtion for more than 300 “ vocational pictures ” of special 
vocations in more than thirty branches of industry and tiade The 
following example of a “ vocational picture ” for electrotechnicians 
^ shows then setting 
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Vocational Picture of Electrotechmcians 
(for piactical training) 

Time 4 years 

The Field of Work for Special Wotkeii 
Installation, examination, repair and maintenance of electrical 
aiiangements for light, powei and heat 

Installation, connection and putting into working order of cunent 
producers, transfoimers, converters and cuirent consumers 

Installation and putting into working ordei of simple telephone 
arrangements 

Skills which the Appt entice has to acquit e duitng the Training 
Essential 

Filing, chiselling, sawing, scraping Drilling, laying on, grinding, 
winding, cutting Riveting, bending, simple smith’s work, tem- 
peiing and soldeimg , all this in connection with mam skills of a 
locksmith Changing and manufacturing of polished and isolated 
conductors of vaiious metals, of isolation and guarding tubes as well 
as of isolating materials 

Making drawing-copies, preparing and laying out of cables and 
cable-like conductors and tube-vnies, of polished and isolated con- 
ductors and isolatois, m isolatmg and guarding tubes for and duiing 
cleaning Installation and connection of current producers, con- 
verters, exchanges, motors and other current consumers, as well as 
installation of measuring and controlling apparatus m accordance 
with the installation and industrial regulations of the Union of 
German Electrotechmcians and with due consideration to the 
legulations foi prevention of accidents 
Measuring of electrical quantities (power), working from wiling 
diagrams 

Desirable 

Simple turning and grinding work 

The period of training of special vocational workers lasts three ' 
or four years in Germany, according to the legal requirements of the 
Reich tiade regulations Side by side with practical traming in 
school or factoiy workshop, the apprentices receive weekly fiom 
six to eight hours’ instruction m public vocational schools oi voca- 
tional schools maintained by firms 

The “vocational picture ” is the starting-point for fuitliei work, 

1 e formulation of examination requirements and vocational suit- 
ability, and the scheme of vocational education The scheme in- 
cludes the following parts (a) intioduction of the apprentice, (6) 
educational measures, (c) extent of skills, {d) training in the woik- 
shop and (e) examples of time-tables It leads finally to a course as 
a collection of drav^ngs for a methodical practical traimng 

The authoiities of vocational education also start from the “ voca- 
tional picture” and vocational training scheme m their require- 
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ments foi division of subjects in the plan of vocational instiuUion 
I All workers m factories should be divided into three gioups 
vocational workers, specialist workeis and assistant woikeis 
Under speciahst workers we understand those who work in nar- 
rowei oi more hmited fields than the vocational workers, and under 
assistant workers, those who are trained for only one, often repeti- 
tion work If this division is accepted, then the comparatively great 
numbers of specialist workeis employed in industry shows the 
necessity for methodical tiaimng for this group of adolescents for a 
period of from i to sj years, and not, as was usual before, only for 
adults The Datsch, therefoie, has prepared “ vocational pictures ” 
of a vocational workei As an example we give here the “ voca- 
tional picture ” of milling cutters 

Vocational Picture of Milling Gutter (Countersink Drill) 
for Practical Training 

Period of training — 2 years, completing at latest at the age of 
18 years 

The Field of Work of Milling Cuttet 
Execution of countersinking work accoidmg to di awing and 
completion scheme, including making of machines in so far as the 
cutting and shaping work does not fall beyond the field of work of a 
general milling cutter because of the size or value of the material, or 
because of the difficulty of the work 

Skills to be imparted during Training 

Essential 

Acquisition ot basic skills for working with the most impoitant 
materials and for the right use and care of instruments and machine 
engines Selection and mounting of countersink drills Spreading 
and dressing of material with and without apparatus Installation 
of the countersink drill for standard production 
Milling from tracing and measurement with checking of toleiances 
01 adjustment to a counterpart 
Work with partial installation 
Testing of dulled parts by standard and surface 
Care of countersink drills, keeping in order of mstiuments and 
installations 

Desirable 

Work with vertical countersink drills, even when the industiial 
reasons require the tiainmg for horizontal counteisink drills and 
•vice versa 

In order to classify the workers into the vocational and specialist 
groups according to a uniform point of view, certain principles were 
accepted to guide m each particular case, whether the activity of the 
adult worker belongs to the type of vocational pi specialist worker ^ 

* For full account see the July number (1938) of Techmsche Ersnehmg, 
published by B J Teubner, Leipzig and Beilin 
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Further Differentiation of Training 
Up till now we have dealt mainly with the woik of the Second 
Division , a few notes on the activities of othei divisions follow 
In the First Division the questions of budding up the curricula in 
vocational and workshop schools are discussed m co-operation with 
the school authorities and teachers’ orgamsation Special attention 
IS also devoted to the training and continued education of teachers 
in vocational schools Further, the problems of the German 
vocational school system are especially worked out These are the 
conditions of admittance to vocational schools, the conditions of 
entrance and final examinations At first they are elaborated on an 
example which serves as a basis for futhei work m the field of voca- 
tional education in other branches of industry and trade The sub- 
committees of the Third Division formulate courses on the basis of 
“ vocational pictures,” and schemes of vocational education, es- 
pecially for those vocations which require drawing material The 
couise greatly facilitates the actual realisation of tiaining, and enables 
those concerns, which start the trainmg, to use the expeiience of 
othei concerns Within the limits of this activity, a basic course for 
metal-work vocations was prepared, which offers a common basic 
training foi all related vocations, such as machine locksmiths, in- 
strument makers, mechanics and turners, who, especially in the 
training workshops, are grouped together duiing the first period 
A further differentiation of training in the courses follows only after 
SIX months or a year 

The drawings of the couise appeal as single sheets in Form A4 
(310 by 297 mm ), and it is, theiefore, possible to select some basic 
works in accordance with the respective diawmgs for other voca- 
tions where metal work does not play the main r6le 
Further courses are still m preparation The basic couise is 
accompanied by explanatory sheets, which serve the training in the 
workshop and give pictoiial instruction facilitating the understand- 
ing of the use of tools, for instance, about files, and the order of 
operations about the structuie, application and use of measuring 
instruments , an intioduction to soldeiing and tempermg, etc 
All these devices lighten the buiden of the teacher considerably 
and cieate the necessary connection between the workshop and 
school The work ot the Fouith Division extends to the establish- 
ing and current supervision of exhibitions, which should help to 
make the activities of the Datsch as well known as possible A 
permanent exhibition is maintained in the mam office of the Datsch 
in Beihn, Schtfpbauerdamm 19, and in the local office of the 
Datsch in Doitmund, Westfalenhaus The Datsch also endeavours 
to arrange other public exhibitions concerning industry 01 handi- 
craft 

Ing Adolf Heilandt. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

The Humanitarian Society, Milan 


T he Humanitarian Society was conceived by Prospero Moise 
Loiia, a wealthy mdustnalist who devoted a part of his laige 
fortune to the founding of a social institution having as its aim the 
improvement of the cultural and technical equipment of the work- 
ing classes, especially those mostly in need of such help With this 
intention, on July a4th, 1892, Loria wrote his will in which he laid 
the foundations of the Flumanitarian Society we now know He 
foimulated the aims of the Society as follows “ Place the most 
needy in such a position where they will be able to improve them- 
selves,” an aim fully compiehensne, but allowing sufficient latitude 
for progiess and for change m accordance with the economic and 
social conditions of tjie country as a whole 

This IS not the place to recall the beginnings of the Society and 
how Its varied activities weie first put into operation All this 
belongs to the early history of the Society Changing times have 
since brought to an enaV^ny of its original undertdcings These, 
however, may be gioup^d into three main branches services 
connected with labour ana assistance, the “ Casa di Lavoro ” or 
workhouse, the Society’s ow'ti employment bureau, legal aid to the 
poor and to those disabled while in employment, and also mutual 
health insurance and institutes for emigrants, etc , which have all 
come to an end, because all these functions of public utility have 
been taken over by the State ■ The activities of the Humanitarian 
Society have been directed smo'e to the spieading of professional and 
technical instiuction in constant haimony with the oiiginal aim of 
the Society, consisting in the gradual elevation of the individual 
technical, intellectual and moral value of the worker, who has been 
made, thereby, fully conscious of his own personality in regard to 
his social duties Following these aims and ideals the Society 
founded special professional schools, and started numeious experi- 
ments to lead the young working-class men to an appieciation of 
the beauty and usefulness of work For many yeaib the Society 
advocated as a social duty the bringing about of compulsory pro- 
fessional instruction On looking back, the Society realises that 
its work in the past, before the birth of the Fascist regime, was by 
no means m vain 


The First Stage of Development 
What was tl^e orgamsation of the Humanitarian Society’s schools 
;n the past, and what is it now ^ 

In 1903, the Society started the first evening schools of drawing 


and the fiist workshop for the crafts of ironwork and woodwork 
These were followed by electro-technical schools and ait schools foi 
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Utility pui poses (industrial ait) , schools for tailoiing, watchmaking, 
bookbinding and punting Several small factoiies foi the produc- 
tion of soap, paint and oil were also established 
As the pioblem of the apprenticed workers was becoming more 
and more acute, levealmg an msufficiency of technical knowledge, 
the Society started in 1905, as an expeiiment, several female day- 
time schools to prepare girls to become dressmakers, milliners, 
embroidereis and laundresses In 1908, several professional day- 
time schools for males were open, foi the teaching of woodwork, 
ironwork and work in precious metals 
When the council schools opened evenmg courses for additional 
training, it became possible through these new courses (Corsi 
Popolari) to prepare boys for future employment by first finding out 
then natural inclinations , and so, in 1912, drawing classes as well 
as classes for manual work, and special teachers’ courses, were 
instituted 

Those early attempts to tiain men for work were given later on 
a more systematic development by the Government through the 
law of October 31st, 1923, which is now in operation in our own 
schools 

The Humanitarian Society also founded schools of domestic 
economy for the training of housewives, and special classes of 
decorative art, suitable for ex-service men, etc 
In 1915, owing to the increasing demand for men trained for the 
mechanical and armament industries, a school for mechanics was 
cieated This was followed by other schools carrying the activities 
of the Society outside the field of applied arts Thus were opened 
new schools of electrical engineering for general workers and foi 
sledge-hammer specialists, as well as a course for aircraft specialists 
The Society also helped indirectly to extend the work of various 
similar institutions and associations A new institution was pio- 
moted and financed for the further development of schools foi 
workeis , instruction and subsidies were given to the council schools 
for adults, to the piovincial evenmg schools and to a masoniy school, 
as well as to the “ School for Little Female Woikers,” to the " School 
and Family ” institution and to the “ Society for the Promotion of 
Arts and Trades ” 

Uniting Its efforts with the Milan provincial administration, with 
the County Council and with the Chambei of Commerce, the 
Humanitarian Society also created a provincial Board for professional 
teaching in the town and the province of Milan This was con- 
sidered so important by the Government that the creation of similar 
Boards was oideied in all the provinces of Italy 
When the Society was called upon by the Councils of Milan and 
Monza to join the Milano-Monza Board, it helped with advice 
and with large subsidies the international bi-annual exhibitions of 
decoiative art, and also founded, in the Royal Villa of Monza, a 
Plighei institute foi decorative arts, which was directly run by the 
Society until 1936 
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The Second Stage of Development 
This, 111 biiet, IS a suivey of the hist stage of the activities of the 
educational institutes created by the Society In the second period, 
which began in 1937 and which is still in full development, all the 
branches of professional teachmg managed by this pious Society are 
being reorganised in accordance with Government directions We 
can also state that the Society has forestalled in many cases these 
directions by extending its work to the training of men and women 
in all trades 

The new system has brought about the creation of classes 
initiating young people mto a particular line of work, and also the 
reorganisation of the apprenticeship courses in the laboratory schools 
as well as a radical reshaping of finishing couises for skilled workeis 
These special courses aie intended not only for the education 
and teaming of the young, but aim, above all, to developing the in- 
dividual capabilities of each worker, giving to each an interest in 
his job and a love of work as such The social importance of these 

courses is evident as an essential factor for the success and the 
happiness of the individual worker, who should always be employed 
in a task that he likes and which he can do without strain 
To such courses both boys and girls are admitted after the fifth 
elementary class They last three years, of which two are devoted 
to general mstiuction and to the finding out of individual vocations 
One year is devoted to specialisation The school is already 
running a laboratory for psychotechmcal research of the pupils’ 
personal attitudes, to check the findings of the teachers To this 
has been added a biometrical laboratory which enables teachers to 
acquiie a precise knowledge of each pupil both physically and 
intellectually 

Each pupil, moreover, is closely followed m his development 
between the twelfth and sixteenth year of age, which is, no doubt, 
the most important and delicate period of adolescent life Any 
anomaly, such as the aiiest 01 theexcess of development, is discovered 
in time and cured All these researches, conducted by the specialists 
and by expeiienced teachers, have given results of great social 
impoitance with regard to the moral healing of youths of the pooiest 
classes, and to the ascertainment of the most rational and practical 
method to initiate them to their working life and to the selection of 
a suitable career 

The results of studies and experiments which aie carried on in 
these schools may be followed by all interested in such pioblems 
Reform has also taken place in the classes for shilled workers, to 
whom cultural, technical, graphical and practical knowledge is 
imparted to improve then mental equipment The old evening 
finishing school of applied arts has been radically 1 eorganised with 
a new curriculum suggested by the Governftient, and has been 
divided as follows preparatory course, a years , professional 
course, 3 years , special course foi artisans, i yeai 
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Geneial teaching of a cultuial charactei and special teaching of 
drawing are given in the piepaiatoiy courses, teaching of a technical 
charactei pi evading during the three yeais devoted to specialisation 

To complete this reorganisation, the Humanitarian Society has 
cieated a psychotechnical and biometrical laboratory equipped with 
the most modern instruments Experienced teachers have also been 
appointed, giving the school adequate didactical material, revising 
programmes either graphical, technical, technological or of practical 
instruction, so that the pupil may choose and use the newest 
technique and the most modern mateiials created by science 

The fundamental problem which the Society tried to solve was to 
make of the school an essential part of the eaily working life of the 
pupils, so that they may be ready later to seize any opportunity of 
serving society, spiritually as well as technically 

We have said that our schools are open to everyone’s inspection and 
study Annual exhibitions are also held, illustrating the work and 
the achievements of the schools, especially m the vast field of modern 
art as applied to the decorative and other industries The full 
lange of the scholastic institutes managed by the Society is as 
follows 

(1) Schools to guide and initiate young men to a skilled industiial 
career in any of the following trades cabinet makeis, blacksmiths, 
jewellery makers (engravers, embossers, goldsmiths), mechanics, 
adjusters, turneis, small mechanics 

(2) A school to guide, direct and initiate young women to a skilled 
industiial caieer in the following tiades dressmaking, lingerie 
making, millinery and embroidery 

(3) A school of bookbinding and printing, specialising in the 
setting up by hand of printing types, general printing, lithography 
and bookbinding 

(4) A male school for apprentices to specialised applied arts 

A school of watch repairing 

A school of handweaving 

And several special female classes 

(5) Evening finishing classes for individual workers 

Special evening advanced classes of bookbinding and printing 

(6) A Sunday school of bookbinding and printing, and female 
professional holiday courses 

The annual number of pupils attending these various classes is 
in the region of 2,500 A new larger building is now in the course 
of constiuction which will enclose, besides all the piesent schools, a 
new ait school, an art institute, a Higher institute of arts and 
finally an institute foi the training of art and professional school 
teachers 


Elio Pallazzo 



CHAPTER THREE 

The Participation of Free Groups (and Private Persons) in 
Technical and Vocational Education in the Netherlands 

Introduction 

T echnical and vocational education in the Nethei lands has 
developed almost entirely from private initiative Most of 
the vocational schools and all legally subventioned apprentice- 
systems and pait-time training educational systems have been 
founded and are still maintained by associations 

During the eighteenth centuiy and the first part of the nineteenth 
century, young apprentices had to pick up as much practical 
training as they could get in trades, workshops, etc Attei the 
guilds had disappeared, the personal relation between the employei 
and his workers and apprentices began to lessen The increasing 
technical and industrial development in the latei part of the nine- 
teenth century, causing trades and works to giow bigger, further 
accentuated this process 

These circumstances gave rise to an increasing need foi system- 
atic technical and practical school instruction The real develop- 
ment of trade and other vocational schools began in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, at first slowly and then, from 1891 onwards 
(when the Government for the first time decided to grant sub- 
ventions to a group of trade schools), at a faster rate 
The first junior technical day schools (ambachtsschools) were 
founded by groups of men of vision and with a keen sense of 
future needs in this lespect In most cases persons from the higher 
middle class sought to collaborate with pi eminent tradesmen, 
business men, technical men and the like They joined together to 
form a committee or an association with the special aim of founding 
and running a junior technical ot trade school 
First of all, funds had to be provided for obtaining building sites 
for the erection of school workshops and their equipment There 
were many considerable donations and legacies by wealthy persons, 
ranging from FI 50,000 to FI 250,000 or more A typical example 
of the results of this generosity is the technical college at Dordrecht, 
which was made possible by donations amounting to over FI 300,000 
More recently a private institution and ceitam individuals at 
Rotterdam guaranteed to contribute an amount of about FI 170,000 
towards the costs of foundmg a new building for the school of arts 
and crafts and the technical college in that city 
As there was no previous experience upon which to build (during 
the sixties and seventies), curricula for techniEal schools and for 
courses for practical training had to be created gradually by diiectors, 
principals and teachers, according to what was conceived as desir- 
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able special school practice Salaiies, too, were extremely low 
So this gioup of pioneers had to put up with considerable mateiial 
and spiritual sacrifices 

Foundation of the Fir it Full-time Day Schools for Boys and Gills 
Such was the manner in which the first full-time junior technical 
01 trade school for boys was founded at Amsterdam in i86i by 
the My voor den Weikenden Stand (Society for the Labourers Class), 
which formed a special Afdeeltng Anibachtsscholen (Section Trade 
schools) 

The first private cooking school (day school) for girls was opened 
at The Hague in 1888 The necessary funds had been collected 
by several private persons, and the MaaUchappi] voor Nijverheid 
(Industrial Society), also a private institution, granted an annual 
subsidy 


Factors leading to Further Development 
Further development, mainly thiough private initiative, has been 
stimulated by three events The first was the Deciee m 1891, 
which legalised a conditional subsidisation of technical and voca- 
tional schools by the State Government Later, in 1899, came the 
appointment of a special State inspector foi technical education 
The most poweiful impetus, however, was given by the introduction 
of the Nijverheidsondermjswet (Industrial Education Act) on 
January ist, 1921 This Act provides for a complete financing 
of the net costs of technical and vocational schools foi boys and 
girls, technical colleges, schools for arts and crafts, nautical, textile 
and mining schools, schools for domestic science and housewifery, 
rural housekeeping schools foi social workers, etc , courses and 
apprenticeships (70 per cent or 75 per cent of the net cost is paid 
by the State and 30 per cent or 25 pei cent by municipalities) 
Alongside training at full-time day schools for carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, blacksmiths, house-painters, etc , there gradually arose 
institutions for engineers, mechanics and other types of metal- 
workeis, such as electiicians, instrument makers, bicycle, motor- 
bicycle, and motoi-car menders, plumbers and fitters, and also foi 
other tiades, such as tailors, shoemakeis, tanners, upholsteieis, 
typographers, bookbindeis, masons or bricklayers, plasterers, 
textile workers, butchers, bakers, fishers and bargemen, etc 

Meanwhile there was developed all over the countiy a large 
number of technical winter evening schools and courses These 
were intended to supplement technical and vocational education 
of appi entices in trades and industry and also for preparing the 
lower executive staff such as foremen and other non-commissioned 
officers of industry The pupils follow courses m technical drawing 
and sketching and* the theory of then trade 01 branch (sepaiately 
for different trades), the Dutch language and general knowledge, 
arithmetic, geometry, physics and mechanics, etc At seveial 
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of these schools there is also some piactical training, which when- 
ever possible takes place in the workshops of the day technical 
schools 

Schools were also founded, 01 adapted from existing types, to 
piepaic for the State examinations for officeis of the mercantile 
marine (mates and naval engineers, etc ) In addition to these, 
there are at present schools for wireless operators , one of the nauti- 
cal schools also prepares aviators 
The schools for arts and crafts (of which there are nine) have 
partly sprung from very old private institutions, so-called academies 
of ait and drawing and the like These schools have developed 
according to modern trends m plastic and industrial art, architecture 
and photography 

The techmcal, secondary 01 middle technical schools or technical 
colleges developed rapidly in the Netherlands Some of them are 
offsprings of old schools To-day, there aie eleven subsidised 
technical colleges with a four-yeai course, including a practical 
year between the second and the last school yeai 

In this system of full-time colleges there are departments of 
building, civil, mechanical, electrical, shipbuilding, aeionautical, 
chemical and physical engineeiing , a department of heating, 
cooling and sanitary engineering will be founded in 1939 Besides 
these Aere aie two special technical colleges for textiles and one for 
mining The scientific technical education of university standaid 
is concentrated at tlie State Techmcal Univeisity at Delft 
The development of vocational schools for girls was also undei- 
taken by private imtiative, and kept pace with that of the junior 
technical and trade schools for boys 

The early cooking schools developed into household or domestic 
science schools (cooking, knowledge of food and diet, economy, 
house laundry, children’s welfare, etc) Besides these there are 
so-called industrial schools for girls (needlework, clothes-mending, 
dressmakmg, etc ) A combination of these types of schools is 
rathei frequent There are still other types, so-called schools 
for social work by women, those for baby nurses, and training 
colleges for lady teachers for the different branches of vocational 
education for girls 

A modification of the general household schools has developed 
in the country for the education of peasant girls and women 
These rural housewifery schools and ambulatoiy housekeeping 
courses are founded and controlled by agricultural associations 
Courses were also founded in pieparation for the examinations 
for teacheis’ certificates 

Training Systems for Apprentices 
This kind of systematic practical training in trade workshops is 
also practised exclusively by pnvate association^, sometimes linked 
to trades and factories 

Many yeais before the Industiial Education Act was introduced 
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(1931) certain of the big factoiies and woiks (especially in the engine 
and shipbuilding blanches) had alieady organised such training 
in their workshops This was done quite voluntaiily to provide 
for the need of skilled and specialised labour and without any legal 
compulsion 

The training is conducted by carefully chosen foremen In 
most cases apprentices have to attend supplementary theoietical 
and drawing courses or classes Some of these training systems 
were considerably curtailed or abolished in the years of the recent 
economic depression (1930-7) 

A few others, however, such as those in the works of Stoik 
Brothers Ltd at Hengelo and in the Philips’ plants at Eindhoven 
(incandescent lamps, wiieless sets, etc ), have developed into a 
pait-time tiainmg of great intensity and perfection Both these 
systems aie at present subsidised according to the Industrial 
Education Act 

These serve as examples of what can be achieved m this line of 
efficient tiaimng of highly skilled and qualified workers 
The legally subventioned appi entice systems all are in the hands 
of associations The number of these systems has recently been 
augmented 

The Examination of Teachers 
In 1893, the private housekeeping schools at Amsteidam, The 
Hague and Rotteidam mutually agreed to establish an examination 
for a certificate as a teacher m cooking Gradually othei certificates 
were established for knowledge of food, economy and house- 
laundiy After some years the examinations were taken over by 
the Bond mn Leeiaressen btj het Huishoudonderwtjs (Federation of 
Teachers of Schools of Domestic Science, etc ) 

The costs had to be provided for by contributions of the membeis 
of the federation and by asking a fee from the examinees The 
exammeis were then satisfied with a very small remuneration, 
over and above their travelling expenses and boaid and lodging 
After the examinations had existed for several years the State 
lent a helping hand with a modest subsidy Since 1916 the certi- 
ficates have been co-signed by a delegate of the Minister of Educa- 
tion This assumes a semi-official acknowledgment of the private 
certificates 

Several other private associations have instituted similar examina- 
tions, for example, the Roomsch Kathoheke Schoolraad (Roman 
Catholic School Council), the Soaety of Principles of Industrial 
Schools for Girls (teaching needlework), the Society Cornells 
Douwes (teaching seamanship), Veteentgtng ter Veredeltng van het 
Amhaiht (Society for Amelioration of Tiade) and certificates as 
“ fellow ” and “ master ” of different trades The examinations 
for “ fellow ” and master ” of trade still take place once a year 
under the superintendence of a delegate of the Education 
Department 
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These pnvate ceitificates have in their time been of great use m 
connection with the practical trainmg at vocational schools foi 
girls, trade schools and schools ot navigation at a time when legal 
teacher certificates did not exist 

The Industrial Education Act, which came into force in 1931, 
provided for State exammations and official certificates foi all 
kinds of teachers for practical, theoretical and drawing instruction 
in technical and vocational schools 

Since then the piivate examinations foi teachers have been sus- 
pended Those who had to organise the new State examinations 
and to design the piogrammes for some forty different official 
ceitificates, howevei, weie quick to take advantage ot the pioneer 
work already done by private organisations 

Task and Function of the Managing Boards of Technical 
and Vocational Schools and Apprentice Systems 

In becoming a membei of such a board, one assumes voluntarily 
and disinterestedly an important mandate and a considerable 
responsibility 

Technical and vocational education in the Netherlands owes 
much to these men and women From the start they have to smooth 
the way for establishing the desired school or institution and to 
obtain the necessary subsidies from the Government and the local 
authorities, as well as other contributions When, at last, the 
school has been brought about, the boards are permanently held 
responsible for the general management, both morally and financi- 
ally They appoint and discharge principals, teachers and other 
employees At the same time, they are held responsible for a 
regular course of education and instruction and for school matters 
in general 

A managing board looking at its task m the right way will confine 
Its attention to supervising the school and education on general 
lines As a rule, a managing board will not interfere with details 
of a pedagogical or didactic chaiacter, but rathei leave these to the 
prmcipal and his staff 

On account of the social position of the membei s and their rela- 
tions to industry, the boards form a natural link between the school 
on the one hand and real life and the ever-changing needs and 
requiiements of tiade and industry on the othei 

Further, the managmg boards keep in touch with the Ministiy 
of Education and the State inspectors of technical and voca- 
tional education They have, too, to supervise the carrying 
out of the conditions of subsidies and all other rules dictated 
by law 

It will thus be seen that all this means an onerous and responsible 
task for the members of the boards Technical and vocational 
education in the Netherlands owes a great deal of its moral pros- 
perity and good lesults to these boards 
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Fedcrattons of Managing Boardi of Technical and Vocational Schools, 

Most of the associations which are managing subsidised tech- 
nical 01 vocational schools have united into federations These 
look after the general concerns of the schools under their care 
They are doing this by organising public discussions, meetings, 
lectures, by articles m peiiodicals, collaboiation with the unions of 
principals and teachers, and by consulting the Government and 
other school officials 

They have, too, a special task in creating the so-called Committees 
of Appeal (see also under “ Clauses of the Act,” etc ) 

These fedeiations aie organised, partly accoiding to special 
types of schools or to education foi special professions, and partly 
according to religion 

These federations are 

(I) Vereentgtng van Middelbate Technische Scholen m Nederland 
(Fedeiation of Technical Colleges (or Secondary Technical Schools) 
in the Netherlands) Undenommational Two of its members are 
municipalities which maintain a technical college 

(II) Bond van Veieemgtngen tot het geven van Nijverhetdsonderwys 
(Federation of Associations for Industrial Education) Unde- 
nominational This federation comprises a laige number of 
(mostly elementary) piofessional day and evening schools for boys 
and gills 

(ill) Bond van V ereemgingen vooi Christebjk Ntjverhetdsonderwijs 
(Fedeiation of Associations for (Protestant) Christian Industrial 
Education) Orthodox Protestant This federation compiises a 
number of schools of the same type as mentioned under (ii), but 
the membeis of the board, principals and teachers and most of the 
pupils, subsciibe to the orthodox Protestant creed 

(iv) Roomsch Katholiek Centiaal Buieau voor Onderzvtjs en 
Opvoeding (Roman Catholic Central Education Office) Besides 
nearly all Roman Catholic vocational schools, it compiises elementary 
and secondary schools foi general education 

(v) Vereemging tei bevotdertng van het Zeevaartonderwtp (Feder- 
ation for Nautical Education) Undenominational There are 
still some others which are not particularly concerned with school 
management 

(vi) Vereentgtng tot bevordermg van de Vakopleiding (Society for 
Propagating Vocational Education) Undenominational In col- 
laboration with the unions of principals and teachers and with the 
federations mentioned under (11) and (111), this society looks after the 
concerns of vocational education in general, especially in relation 
to the needs of practical life, trades and industiy 

(vii) De Nederlandsche Centrale voor de Vakopleiding (Dutch 
Centre for Vocational Education) Undenommational This 
Centrale has been founded as the general orgamsation, representing 
vocational education in the Netherlands m relation to the Intel - 
national Bureau foi Technical Education at Pans Delegates of 
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this Centre, foi instance, visit international congresses on technical 
education The chief organisations in the domain ol vocational 
education aie represented in the Centtak 

(viii) Vereemgmg ter Veredeltng van het Ambadit (Society for the 
Melioration of Trade) Undenominational This society is m 
particular concerned with technical examinations for fellows and 
masters m branches of trade and industry (see under private 
examinations) 

Laws regulating Vocational Education 

In the begmning of this century it became apparent that there was 
a need for special legulations regarding vocational education 
This resulted in the Industrial Education Act of 1919, which came 
into force on January ist, 1931 

At the time this Act was being designed, vocational education, 
owing to the activities of private associations and of some munici- 
palities, with the aid of a loose system of subsidies, had already 
reached a considerable expansion 

The scope of subsidies was such that the State Government, 
under certain conditions, could grant a subsidy amounting to 
SO per cent of the yearly net-costs of the school, piovided that the 
local and the provincial authorities would give financial help, too 
When subsidising a full-time vocational day school for the first 
time, the Government usually gave an additional sum of FI 3, 000 
as a contribution towards the initial costs of furnishing, equipment, 
etc The funds for building new schools before 1931 were obtained 
by loans, usually provided by the municipalities 

Subsidies were only granted on proof that theie was an obvious 
need for a school, and after making thorough inquiries into the 
soundness of the scheme and of the managing board 

Conditions for Subsidies 

The conditions for subsidising by the State included the follow- 
ing Items 

(I) Control of the financial management (the annual estimations 
of school budgets and the yearly accounts had to be audited and 
sanctioned by the Minister of Education) 

A similar sanction was needed for 

(II) The nominations for appointmg principals, teacheis and 
other employees and piopositions for dismissing them against their 
will , 

(ui) Curricula, time-tables, salary scales and pensions and the 
school fees , 

(iv) Control of all matters concerning the school buildings 

These conditions, somewhat elaborated, have now been incor- 
porated into a royal decree 

When the Industrial Education Act came into foice m January 
1921 there already existed 609 technical and vocational schools 
(day and evenmg schools) , 3 of these were State schools and 56 
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were owned by municipalities Consequently, the remaining 550 
private schools run by pnvate associations had to be incorporated 
In December 1937, there were in the Netherlands 716 technical 
and vocational schools subsidised by the State Government and the 
municipalities, accoiding to the Industrial Education Act These 
schools and their pupils and students were divided as follows 



NOMBEB 01 

UK =.u„uuu 

SCHOOLS 

PUPILS 

Technical day schools for boys 

94 

31,123 

Vocational day schools foi boys 

Special classes in connection with the schools 

18 

1,408 

mentioned above 

Classes for preparatory, secondaiy and tech- 


931 

meal insti action, and extended primaiy 
technical instruction 

■ dll 

1,629 

Evening industiial and vocational schools foi 

Higher technical schools (technical colleges), 


37,403 

textile schools and mining schools 

19 

3,447 

Schools for arts and ciafts 


1,834 

Tiainmg schools for inland navigation 


1,294 

Tiaming schools for sea fishing 

Nautical schools 

37 

539 

914 

Schools for naval engineers 

Schools for domestic science, housekeeping, 


1,127 

children’s welfare, social work, needlework, 
etc , foi girls 

• 235 


Training 

36,691 

Shorter couises 


22,436 

Ambulatory rural housekeeping courses 


3,620 

Total 

716 

143,202 


The clauses of the Act had, of course, to take into account and 
to acknowledge the state of affairs as they existed at time of passing, 
including all the institutions already existing These had shown a 
steady giowth during more than half a centuiy, and m which 
private initiatives had performed a prepondeiant function 

So according to this Act the managing committees and (in case 
of municipal schools) the local authoiities were left autonomous 
but for the legal control by Government (see Conditions of Sub- 
ventioning) 

As one of the consequences of this pecuhar state ol affairs, the 
Industrial Education Act was designed to be flexible A number 
of minor adjustments have been the subject of royal decrees If 
necessary these decrees can be modified to meet new conditions 
and without the actual intervention of Parhament This makes the 
whole of the reguktions sufficiently supple, facilitating rapid adapta- 
tion to changing circumstances, methods of production and to 
technical progress 
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Clauses of the Act confirnmig the Importance of Free Groups 
Clause 5 divides schools in private and Government schools 
The former are by far the most important group, and are always 
mentioned first 

Clause 23 provides for principals and teachers of private technical 
and vocational schools who are dismissed against their will, and 
ensures the light of appeal to a special committee These com- 
mittees of appeal aie set up by the managing boards of a definite 
group of private schools which collaborate for this puipose The 
committee comprises five members and five substitutes Two 
members and two substitutes are chosen by the managing boaids 
and two others of each group by the principals and the teachers 
of the schools in question 

Clause 25 regulates finance The fiist paragraph of this clause 
deals with the organisations entitled to be subsidised, private 
institutions and associations are mentioned first, and then the 
municipalities The first condition for eventually subsidising a 
technical or vocational school is that the municipality declares such 
a school ill their domain to be necessary Before deciding about 
this the municipality has to consult the organisations of employers 
and the trade or laboui unions which may be concerned in the 
proposed school 

A similar proceeding has to be followed in case of adding new 
branches to a school (Clause 25, paragraph 6) 

The second chapter of the Act deals with practical training by a 
special agreement of apprenticeship in industrial workshops Heie 
also (Clause 39) private institutions, as being entitled to subsidising 
for an apprentice system, are mentioned first Although the Act 
also provides for the eventual subsidising of municipal apprentice 
systems, these so far do not exist 
Practical training by means of apprenticeship as a rule takes place 
m workshops and factoiies These, therefore, have to meet 
definite demands 

Clauses 47, 48 and 50 of the Act piescribe the obligations of em- 
ployers towards the association in charge of the subsidised apprentice 
system and towards the apprentices m training The latter aie 
obliged to attend supplementary theoretical instruction at a technical 
or vocational school, and the employer has to see that they do so 
regularly There is another important regulation in Clause 64 
According to this clause the Mimster of Education is entitled to 
consult all kinds of pnvate and other experts in trade, industry, 
shipping, domestic science, etc , in order to discuss with him, or 
with the inspector-general of technical and vocational schools, 
general questions and problems in each of these branches 
As a striking example of such a consultation might be mentioned 
the reorganisation of the middelbare technische' scholen (technical 
colleges) which have twice been subject to delibeiation of this kind 
A special committee of thirty experts presided over by the 
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inspectoi-geneial has been undeitakmg inquiries into this subject 
The result of their work was published in 1933 in a report with 
several appendices These appendices contained regulations for 
the admittance to the schools and for the final examinations and 
drafts foi curricula, together with time-tables for the branches of 
building, civil engineermg, mechamcal engineeiing, electro- 
technical engineering and shipbuilding (More recently a similai 
curriculum has been designed for technical chemistry ) 

The proposals of this committee have been wholly accepted by 
the Minister of Education, and in the years 1933-7 have been 
gradually intioduced at all subsidised technical colleges 

It may be added that the managing boards of all these schools 
(including two mumcipahties) have jomed m the Union of Tech- 
nical Colleges m the Netherlands This union has further nor- 
malised the entrance examinations, too Peiiodical revision of 
curricula, if necessary, will be considered by mutual consent 
In 1930, a similar committee made copious proposals about 
the different schools and courses for the education of technical 
officeis for the mercantile marine Still another committee has 
done similar work for the training of wiieless operators 
To conclude this summary there lemains but to mention the so- 
called Commmte voor Georganiseerd Over kg voor het Ntjverheid- 
sonderwtjs (Boaid of Organised Consultation foi Technical Voca- 
tional Education) This board is to be consulted by the Minister 
of Education in general questions regarding the legal status of 
principals and teachers, the regulations for their salaries, half- 
pay, pensions, etc 

All federations for technical and vocational education, and the 
unions of principals and teachers, aie entitled to appoint a delegate 
and a substitute delegate to this boaid 
The inspector-general of technical and vocational education acts 
as chairman of the board, assisted by one of the State inspectors and 
one of the State inspectresses A civil servant acts as secietary 

Conclusion 

From the above survey it will be seen that free gioups, private 
associations and individuals have had considerable influence m 
taking the initiative m the building up and development of ele- 
mentary and secondary techmcal and vocational education in the 
Netherlands, and that they have occupied an impoitant place in its 
whole structure Moreover, it is obvious that they will conhnue 
to do so by virtue of the Industiial Education Act, and of the 
decrees and regulations founded on this Act 


G Hofstede 



CHAPTER FOUR 

The Universite du Travail at Charleroi, Belgium 
[See also Year Book oi Education, 1937, paga 671-83) 

Assistance towards selecting a Career 
Umveisite du Travail at Charleroi was cieated to be a 
training centre for all grades of employment in the heavy 
industiies It turns out lecruits for all ranks — skilled hands, fore- 
men, qualified mechanics, management clerks, designeis, mathema- 
ticians, civil engineeis The oiganisation of instructional classes in 
all the different degrees and types of woik under one roof makes it 
possible to study tlie young recruits to industry from the age of 13 
up to 22 01 23, and, in particular, to discover their special aptitude 
and abilities during the years of adolescence The system singles 
out and develops the most talented among them with a very small 
maigin of error 

In Its early days, the University set itself to discover ability m the 
children at the stage of their leaving the piimaiy school and entering 
the first year of technical secondary education and of directing their 
studies accordingly But it soon became cleai that this method was 
unsound, and the policy was changed to one of leaving them to 
follow their own chosen bent and of concentrating on the discovery 
of lack of ability Most of the organisations concerned with deter- 
mining 01 directing mdustrial careers make the same discovery and 
have to change then policy in the same way Guidance on the 
basis of appaient ability at an early age does not work — for one 
very simple reason a child’s choice of a career is usually determined 
by strong personal inclination — ^governed by the influence of his 
friends 01 his family — and it is generally m that career, and in that 
career only, that he will work with real enthusiasm he feels happy 
in It and has a natuial wish to succeed in it 

Of course, he must be guarded against his own mistakes Often 
a child commg into the Technical College is unawaie of his own 
physical disabilities for the work he has chosen Consequently all 
new arrivals at the University aie examined and put through various 
tests If the results are at all doubtful, the inquiries aie carried 
farther by investigations into the child’s antecedents or, in special 
cases, by medical diagnoses The child’s family is then summoned, 
and the difficulties are explamed to them They are advised to 
choose a different profession for the child However, it must be 
admitted, in all frankness, that this advice is not always followed, 
and that quite a number of parents simply takerthe child away from 
us and send him to anothei institution, where he carries on with the 
career we have advised against, much to his own detriment 
592 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL 

PREPARATORY IdEPARTMENT 1 Discoveiy 

I f of 

FIRST COLLEGE YEAR J “ misfits ” 
Giiled Less gifted 

■SECOND COLLEGE yLaR 

I ' , I 

First class Gifted Less gifted 

I I 

THIRD COLLEGE YEAR 


t6-i8 years I 

Special Civil Eng 
Coll Pnp Dept 
(z-year course) 


Higher Ind Coll 
Ptep Dept 


Higher hid 
Coll (4-year 
course) 


13-13 years 
13-14 years 


1 1-15 years 


16-20 years 


18-21 yoais I 
Special Civil Eng Coll 
(3-year course) 


Finishing Courses 


i 


The First Two Years of the Course 
When a child enters the first year at the Technical College, it is the 
duty of his teachers to develop his mental gifts Industiy to-day 
has reached a stage at which it is virtually impossible foi a woiker to 
rise in his piofession without considerable intellectual ability 
The two fiist years of the course, while the pupils are 12-13 
years or 13-14 years of age, comprise (1) twenty-five periods a week 
of fifty minutes each, devoted to general education (Fiench, mathe- 
matics, geometiy, geography, chemistry, history, natuial science, 
industrial hygiene, handwriting, music, design and physical 
training), and (11) fifteen fifty-minute periods of practical woik 
These periods of practical woik are not specialised The young 
pupils spend six weeks on elementary mill- and foundry- woik, six 
weeks in the forges, six weeks on joinery, and twelve weeks in the 
machine fitting and tracing rooms and m making miniature models 
Fuither periods aie given to draftsmanship and design and to clay 
modelling 

During these years the pupils have seen and shared the daily life 
of the workshops and have had opportumties of becoming acquainted 
with the work in other specialised departments, such as machine- 
casting, wood-madelling, cabmet-makmg, tool-making and the 
fitting and finishing rooms They have had the chance to leain the 
conditions of work in the branch they have chosen, and as a lesult they 
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sometimes decide to choose a different career from that on which 
they were bent when they came to the school But these changes 
are lare fewer than lo per cent of the pupils change Those 
who do change are asked why, the reasons for their new choice are 
investigated and they are advised for or against the change 

These first two years are particularly useful in enabling a pre- 
liminary selection to be made of the pupils who are well 
equipped for the general naming couises or for the couises in 
science or applied science Those of them whose percentage of 
marks for their woik is 50 or ovei are allowed, if they so wish, to 
choose a course of half-time study , that is to say, a course in which 
the week is divided between thiee days’ work in the shops and three 
days’ theoretical instruction 

The achievements of the other pupils are analysed by a staff com- 
mittee and reports on them are drawn up Among those who are 
less well equipped for the general courses, some will be found to 
have had insufficient preliminaiy framing, others to be too young, 
and others to be retaided or backward in their development They 
are put back for a further year’s study in the preliminary courses 
The others of this gioup should, it the system of selection is properly 
earned out, be fit to earn their living as skilled hands They con- 
tinue their apprenticeship with four and a half days’ work a week 
in the shops and one and a half days in general and technical 
instruction Opportunities to perfect their skill will come to them 
later 

The first-class pupils can, if they wish, follow this same course of 
apprenticeship Some of them do, generally those who lack initia- 
tive or courage or who wish to improve still further their manual 
skill 

The one and a half days’ general instruction in this part of the 
course is confined to the following subjects French, design, general 
mechanics, general electricity (foi the electiicity students), factory 
equipment, woodwork (for the joineiy students), sociology and law, 
industual hygiene and physical framing 

During the second year (ages 14-15) the courses are specialised 
according to the chosen occupations The technical lectures and 
practical instruction provide a sohd apprenticeship foi all such 
occupations as hand-fitter, machine-fitter, forge operative, motor-car 
mechanic, electrician, electneal fitter, jomer, mill- and foundry- 
hand 


’ The Third-year Course 
At the end of this second year a new selection of the more promis- 
ing students is made The best of them — those who get 70 per cent 

highei in an examination — aie offered admittance to a special class 
where only two days’ work a week is done in the shops and the other 
four days are devoted to classes in technical design and general 
technology and to higher stages of general academic education 
The pupils who succeed in this class can, at the end of a yeai, take a 
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certificate of skill in any specialised branch, which gives them at the 
same time the same educational status as that of secondary school 
pupils of the middle grade (three years’ study) 

The examination at this stage is not compulsory, anymore than 
IS the tiansfer to the industrial couise after the first examination 
Thus the thud year is made up of thiee streams of students 
General Apprenticeship 

4I days a week in the workshops 
days of theoietical instruction 
Industrial Couise 

3 days m the workshops 

3 days’ general technical insliuction 
Special Course 

4 days’ general scientific and technical instruction 
2 days m special workshops 

The proportion of students in the above three categories is approxi- 
mately 35 per cent in general apprenticeship, 55 per cent in the 
industrial course and 10 per cent in the special course 
At the end of this thud year a practical exammation is held in 
which technicians and factory foremen act as judges alongside the 
teaching staff, and on its results a technical education diploma 
{dtpl 6 me d'emetgnement professionel moyeti) is awarded 

Facilities for Study during Working Life 
Let us now consider what means the University offers to its 
students of perfecting their skill by means of self-improvement 
during then working life 

The less-gifted students from the General Apprenticeship section 
can take up jobs in industry and still continue to attend evening 
classes for nine hours a week in the specialised subjects of their work 
Parallel to these evening classes there is an evening instructional 
course of seven to eight horns a week in elementary science and 
industrial design 

Moreover, the University has recently instituted for their benefit 
a “ lefiesher ” course of evening classes which enables them, after 
three years, to enter for courses of instruction of a higher degree 
The pupils of the Industiial Course (half-time) are admitted 
straight away into the Higher Industnal College evening classes 
(eleven hours a week) provided that during the day they are doing 
skilled work The course at this College takes four years one year of 
higher mathematics, one year of science, one year of applied science 
and one year of specialisation It also has a department of training for 
executive posts in commercial and industrial houses, banks, trans- 
port agencies, export houses, etc The curriculum of the school is 
integrated to form n composite course of higher technical instruc- 
tion, and a large number of its graduates hold posts of responsibility 
in large industries 01 managerial positions in smaller concerns. 
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They aie enabled to carry on with their education at the University, 
even after they have taken then degree (their diploma m engineer- 
ing, chemistry, electricity, etc ), by means of complementary courses, 
as, for instance, a course in mathematical analysis which will assist 
them to make use of the scientific publications beaiing on the theory 
of then particulai science These courses can be of great benefit 
to those who follow them in broadening the scope of their knowledge 
Similarly theie are further specialised couises open to them, such 
as the aeronautics couise foi engineers, the wireless telegiaphy course 
for electricians oi the course ot applied mathematics of reinforced 
concrete for graduates m the School of Public Works Finally, the 
law allows a civil engineer to present test papers before a special 
jury appointed by the State 

The Special Civil Engineering College 
The more talented students ot the Special Course m the Technical 
College are admitted to the preparatory department (two years) of 
the Special Civil Engineering College Heie the classes aie held in 
the daytune and the curriculum comprises the advanced scientific 
courses in the higher grades of general secondaiy education 
After the two years the students take the entrance examination to 
the Special Civil Engineering College, where a course occupies three 
years and comprises one year of higW mathematics and the exact 
sciences, one year of applied science and one yeai of specialisation 
Graduates of this College are always to be found in posts of authoiity 
01 management in the upper ranks of industry or else in command 
of small-scale industrial enterpiises The complementaiy courses 
mentioned above are open to them as well as to the graduates of the 
Higher Industrial College 

Attendance at those courses instituted by the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Hainaut is free, with the exception of the Special Civil 
Engineering College At the Technical College and at the Higher 
Industrial College the students pay an entrance fee of lo francs for 
the whole course of then studies, while attendance at the Special 
Civil Engineering College and its Prepaiatory Department is subject 
to a deposit in advance of 150 Belgian francs, together with no 
fiancs for admission to the laboratories and classiooms 
The students also have the benefit of a free hostel, which they run 
themselves and where they pay only for the cost of then bedding 
and get meals in the mess at cost price Students at evening classes 
are served with buffet meals at very low prices 

Social and Economic Importance of the University 
In order to appreciate the social and economic importance of an 
institution such as the Universite du Travail, it must be remembeied 
that Charleroi, with only 28,000 inhabitants ipi its own walls, is at 
the centre of a dense industrial district of 440,000 inhabitants 
earning their hving directly or indirectly from the local industries 
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This industiial conglomeration holds, side by side, collieries, non- 
works, sawmills, lolling mills, wiie-mills, engineering woikshops 
tor bridge-bmldmg, locomotives and carriages, pumps, presses and 
all other forms ot machinery , electrical workshops for electrical 
engines, motors, appliances and installations , small metalwork 
lactones, such as nail lactones, nut, bolt and screw factoiies, and 
chain forges , potteries, chemical works and agricultural pioduce 
works — the whole served by a network of roads and railways as 
intricate as it is impressive 

This catalogue of industries is closely paralleled bv the list of 
special courses taught in the University, and the paiallelism shows 
how closely the University has adapted itself to the economic needs 
of Its neighbourhood 

It IS evidently this close adaptation which has made it possible to 
build up successfully m less than thirty years a univeisity of an 
entirely new type for which no precedent existed At the same time 
the close relations between the University and its neighbourhood 
have enabled the local industries to keep themselves almost momen- 
tarily up to date in the scientific developments affecting their 
processes In this respect the University serves industry almost as 
much as it serves its students The University Library, contaimng 
3,000 volumes, of which at least 30,000 are technical and scientific 
works, IS consulted continually by the heads of industrial depart- 
ments as well as by the professors, graduates and students of the 
university Incidentally the University Library has the greatest 
monthly turnover of library transactions of any institute in Belgium — 
an aggregate of 10,000 consultations a month The numerous 
scientific periodicals to which the Library subscribes are dismembered 
immediately they ariive and their contents are filed in a classified 
index system Every week a summary of the interesting articles in 
them is sent out fiee to the University professors and the industiial 
and business houses 

Any mdustrical concern can ask for a complete documentation of 
any specialised question within the scope of the Libiary A list of 
all reports in the technical journals foi the last twenty-five years is 
supplied, with an index of the name, date, volume and page of the 
journal The research that has to be done by the industry is thus 
reduced to its minimum A similar seivice of economic documenta- 
tion is also piovided The economic reviews and periodicals, the 
statistical leports and data supplied by professional organisations, 
chambers of commerce and Government departments aie indexed 
and classified, and an up-to-date reference service is at the disposal 
of industrial concerns and University graduates 

The publication of new technical developments in the scientific 
periodicals is handled by the Director himself on major matteis, and 
by an expert staff for all minor matters Such publication is often 
responsible for the srganisation of new finishing courses 01 couises 
of special study for graduates in the thiee groups (avil engineeis, 
technicians and skilled hands) In this way the students of the 
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Univusity continue then technical studies thiouglioul almost the 

whole of then lives 

The picture is completed bv the sample, trial and registration 
laboratoiies, m addition to the practical research laboratories It 
can be seen that the closest liaison is maintained between industry 
and the college Its effects can be seen on the one hand in the 
direct influence which mdustry has had over the formation and 
curriculum of the University, and on the other hand in the permis- 
sion which the heads of industries readily giant to experts on their 
staff to give several hours a week of then time to teaching at the 
college in their own subjects 

Many elements have contributed to the success of the University 
of Labour, but they all derive from a close practical application to 
industrial development and to the unremitting study of economic 
and scientific phenomena 

J Hiernaux 



CHAPTER FIVE 

The Federal Technical College ae Zurich 

T he Federal Technical College at Zurich {Etdgenosstsche 
Techntsche Hochschule) is the only highei educational institution 
in Switzerland undei the control of the Federal Government All 
the Swiss universities are Cantonal institutions Attempts were 
made to found a Federal univeisity in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, on the ground that it would in the long run be difficult 
for the Cantons to keep their universities up to the rising standards 
of university education Actually, the complex of regional diver- 
sities in Swiss life (in language, religion, etc ) has had the opposite 
effect in causing the Cantonal universities to be extended to meet 
more and more regional requirements in higher education Tech- 
nical education on the other hand was in a different position The 
technical sciences were not lepresented in the middle of last century 
in any Swiss college Moreover, technical science is independent 
of the regional diversities Accordingly, on February yth, 1854, 
the Federal Council decided on the establishment of the Federal 
Technical College (FTC) 

As a result the FTC was from the very start a centre of the 
most advanced technical study, being founded solely for that 
purpose in contrast to the numerous institutions in other countries 
which developed as university centres of technical education out 
of industrial schools 

Organisation of the College 
The FTC to-day comprises eleven special schools They are 
Section A architecture, constiuctional engineering, machine 
engineering and electrical engineering , m all, about 950 
students 

Section B chemistry and pharmacy , about 350 students 
Section C forestry, agriculture, land engmeenng and survey- 
ing , about 250 students 

Section D mathematics, physics and the natuial sciences , 
about 150 students, including those preparing tor the 
higher teaching faculty 

In consequence of the smallness of Switzerland it was evident 
that the teaching of soil culture (forestry, agriculture and the 
science of cultivation) had to be incorporated m the FTC 
Furthermore, in addition to the eleven special schools, the FTC 
includes a section ^for military science and also a general section 
for “ free-lance ” students which has one division foi philosophy 
and social science (literature, languages, philosophy, histoiical and 
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political science) and one for mathematical and scientific technology 
The purpose of this general section is to piovide a framework of 
general education in the FTC cuniculum which shall obviate the 
development of a too one-sidedly technical attitude of mind on the 
part of the students The hours 5-7 p m each day aie set aside 
for this geneial work 

Foi a regulai whole-time schedule of study a course at the 
College is 7-8^ terms 

Students are admitted foi their first term without an entrance 
examination if they hold a Swiss Ceitificate of Matriculation or some 
other title of equal value For all other candidates, whatever their 
previous education, the FTC holds entrance examinations in 
both general and specialised subjects similar to those given in the 
matiiculation papers This entrance examination is intended to 
prove that a candidate is capable of successful study and eventually 
of sitting for his diploma examinations Students from Swiss 
secondary technical schools [Mtttelschulen) can be admitted after 
passing a shorter version of the entrance examination designed to 
test their general education 

It is also possible for young people who want furthei education 
in their professional work to be admitted as “ lectuie-goeis ” 
For this purpose they have only to show that they have had some 
previous specialised education Admission to the General Section 
as a '■ free-lance lecture-goer ” is entirely free 

A diploma in architecture, constructional engmeeiing, etc , is 
awarded by the FTC after the passing of three stages of examina- 
tions Before the final diploma examination a year’s practical work 
is considered desirable and for certain subjects is compulsory The 
holder of a diploma or an equivalent title — ^prefeiably after he has 
done some years of practical 01 scientific work — can proceed to a 
Doctor’s Degree in either technical science, natural science or 
mathematics The achievement of a doctorate requires on an 
average four further teims of study About 5 per cent of the 
students m the engineering section achieve a doctorate, while almost 
all the students in the chemistiy section conclude their studies with 
this degree 

The teaching faculty of the FTC comprises about 70 oidinary 
an d I o exti aoi dinary staff professors Some 25 practising specialists 
are given teaching assignments, and about 50 private tutors and 
100 assistants aie employed as well 

At the head of each section is a board The Rectoi of the F T C 
IS elected for two years from among the members of the teaching 
faculty and can be elected for a further period of office The 
Swiss School Council — ^whose President has permanent tenure of 
his office — directs the F T C as the agent of the Federal Council 
The President of the School Council is paiticulaily concerned in 
the elections of professors , 

College fees amount to 300 Swiss fiancs a year (about 14 guineas 
at present rates), together with certain insurance, libiaiy and 
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laboratoiy iees The FTC to-day has 1,700 students, as well as 
goo lecture-goers In the days befoie the piesent economic and 
cunency difficulties, the number of students rose to 2,500, and at 
times the propoition of foreign students exceeded that of Swiss 
students Nowadays the Directois of the College aim at main- 
taining an equilibiium between the supply and the demand for 
engmeeis The College has always aimed at being an international 
study centie, since it is particularly advantageous for the technical 
student during his college days to get to know other nations’ ways 
of thinking There is complete equality at the College between 
Swiss and foieign students 

The Federal Law of 1854 founding the College presciibed that 
the studies were to be theoretical and as far as possible practical 
The FTC to-day aims in the first place at imparting the funda- 
mental scientific concepts which can only be taught integrally and 
systematically by a college These basic sciences (mathematics, 
mechanics, physics, chemistiy, geology, botany, etc ) geneially 
occupy the fiist tour terms Afterwards comes the demonstration 
of the applied sciences (e g architecture, hydiaulics, bridge-build- 
ing, motors and machinery, surveying, agriculture and foiestry) so 
fai as they are developed in the modern world At this stage 
experimental work plays an important part, and great importance 
IS attached to close contact between teacheis and students in the 
workshops, in laboratories and in field-work The basic scientific 
principles learnt duiing the first four terms enable the young 
engineer to apply the knowledge of practical methods acquiied 
during these higher terms to new technical problems when they 
crop up m his later work In this lespect it is essential to instil a 
creative spirit in the student so that he has the powei and the will 
to adapt his knowledge to practical problems To this end the 
FTC has in the last twenty yeais consideiably extended its 
technical laboratoiies and lesearch institutes 

Switzerland to-day is an industrial state This is really an 
economic puzzle, foi there is no other country so unfavourably 
placed for industrial pioduction In the fiist place Switzerland 
nas no natural advantages except its water power and its timber 
Furthermore, it consumes only a small part of its industiial products 
In addition, the standard of living of the workers is high Conse- 
quently Swiss products can only hold their own in world markets 
by their quality Swiss mdustiy is “ condemned ” to high-quality 
production It has been able to hold its own because of the 
excellent technical education of the Swiss people 

The same conditions have made it necessary that Switzerland 
should pay full attention to scientific reseaich and should take full 
advantage of any progiess in the exploitation of natural resources 
For this reason the FTC devotes itself almost as much to scientific 
research as to techfilcal instruction Most of the larger nations 
maintain special institutions to promote scientific research — for 
instance. Great Britain has its Department of Industrial and 
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Scientific Research In little Switzerland it is more economical 
that the work should be taken over by the universities 

We also hold it desirable that a univeisity piofessor should at 
the same time be a research worker It makes it easier for him to 
impart to his students the creative spint which is indispensable 
for success m the modern economic struggle In the last ten years 
the Federal authorities have put some 18,000,000 francs at the 
disposal of the FTC, in addition to the normal annual budget, 
for the expansion of expenmental laboratories and research institutes 
During this time the following institutions have been erected cr 
extended 

Experimental institute for hydraulics , 

High-tension laboratory , 

Institute for technical physics, with a section foi industrial 
research , 

Acoustic laboratory , 

Machine laboratory, with new sections foi heht engines, textile 
machinery and aerodynamics , 

Factory science institute , 

Study commission for aviation , 

Building centre laboratory , 

Town-plannmg laboratory , 

Advisory department for water puiification and seweiage , 
Low-current institute , 

Electric power station , 

Photogrammetrical institute , 

Forestry lectuie rooms , 

Plant pathology greenhouses , 
together with an agricultural estate 
The FTC makes it its first concern to promote the study of 
scientific technology Scientific technology differs markedly from 
technological study in the usual sense of the word It pursues m a 
disinterested manner aims whose ethical and social significance can 
be compared with those of classical humanism Ordinary techno- 
logical study IS generally subordinate to industrial or political 
Intel ests, whereas scientific research works m disinterested inde- 
pendence towards a greater utility derived fiom a greater compre- 
hension of natural laws Scientific technology in this way studies 
the problems which bear on man’s conditions in life, and it can 
therefore be said to practise scientific humanism 

It would be a great advantage if, in the future, the education of 
our leaders could comprise not simply classical humanism or 
science, but a combmation of both — a combination which would 
remove that animosity which as the result of mutual ignorance so 
often fires humanists and scientists against each other 

Many talented students of small means aie*excused payment of 
college fees by the FTC Scholarships aie granted from two 
funds In 1930, a new fund was established foi the special purpose 
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of assisting outstanding students of the FTC, with a view to 
ensuring a supply of scientists to take up what is called “ the 
academic career ” There is also a fund endowed by industry 
which enables numerous graduates of the college to be employed 
in scientific work 

Since the recent economic crisis a “ Practising Students’ Service ” 
has been introduced, by which talented graduates of the college are 
given assignments of at least nine months to work with one of the 
piofessors on special scientific studies at a salary of at least 200 francs 
a month This ensuies a supply of specially trained men for Indus 
trial research 

In 1930, a students’ hostel was erected m Zurich with the object of 
cheapening the living expenses of students Some 800 evening and 
midday meals are served there daily A student taking three meals 
daily pays 3 fiancs The use of the hostel is entirely voluntary 

Relation to the Swiss Industry and Professions 

The FTC is conscious that it has principally to serve Swiss 
industry and agriculture Consequently its relations with big 
industrial and commercial organisations are very close and of 
mutual advantage to both sides From the FTC come most of 
the leading executives of our big firms, as well as its own professors 
and the teachers m agricultuial secondary schools and often those 
in technical secondary schools 

Most of the extensions of the F T C ’s activities have been carried 
out at the request of industry, and industry has often contributed 
gifts of funds for these activities The FTC disposes of funds 
for assisting the scientific work of its students or its ex-students 
or for promoting other activities of benefit to industry to a total of 
some ten million francs 

Swiss industry has also assisted financially in the construction 
of numerous research institutes, in the foundation of the students’ 
hostel, and in the creation of vanous bodies such as that for the 
promotion of research m technical physics which contributes 
230,000 francs a yeai to the appiopnate depaitments of the college 

In contrast to othei countries, the FTC does not maintain close 
relations with the Swiss technical secondary schools or with Swiss 
technical education in general These branches of education in 
Switzerland are cained on more or less mdependently of each 
other, and the principle has been markedly free from difiiculties. 
The FTC is admittedly concerned to make the path of study 
easy for every young man of ability by means of its examinations, 
Its system of lecture-goeis, its social oigamsations and the General 
Sections of its course But at the same time it puts the emphasis 
primarily on the maintenance of a high level of scientific work, 
and it IS probable that its independence of other industrial oiganisa- 
tions has made it easier to maintain this high standard 


A Rohn 



II Thi British Commonweaith or Naiions and hie USA 

CHAPTER SIX 

Technical Education in Canada 

{See Year Book, 1932, pages 663-84 , 1933, pages 440-61, 519-31 , 
1934. pages 87-90, 281-93, 547-606, 1935, pages 46-59, 

252-9 , 1936, pages 601-18 , 1937, pages 170-85, 294-307 , 
1938, pages 154-71) 

A Gineual Survey 
Definition of Technical Education 

T echnical education m Canada may be legaided as having 
passed thiough thiee periods since the beginning of the 
century the time up to 1919, when the Dominion Parliament 
passed an Act which granted subsidies to the provinces for 
promoting this branch of education , the following decade duiing 
which the Act was in force , and the succeeding years up to the 
present The middle era was the one in which the main develop- 
ment took place, and most of the ground gained in that period has 
been held with extended activities in recent years in some places 
and in some areas 

Technical education was the term used to distinguish organised 
efforts to give technical instruction for the preparation of people 
for skill and usefulness in gainful occupations other than agriculture 
Industrial education and vocational education were also rather 
loosely used, sometimes as synonyms and sometimes as specifying 
some distinct type of instruction which was being differentiated 
from the general inclusive teim of technical In the Dominion 
Act foi the Promotion of Technical Education (9-10 George V, 
Chap 73) which was passed in 1919 the following definition 
appeals 

“ Technical Education means and includes any form of vocational, 
technical or industiial education or mstiuction to aid in pro- 
moting industry and the mechanical trades and to mciease the 
earning capacity, efficiency and productive powei of those employed 
therein ” 

At the present time the adjective, “ vocational,” seems to be in 
more common use to designate this field of secondary education and 
usually includes commercial but not agricultural training 

Early Beginnings , 

At the turn of the twentieth century there were few facilities in 
the Domimon foi young people to acquire technical training foi the 
604 
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Edward VII, Chap i) ” which provided for a whole lange of 
activitieb that coveted the needs m technical education tiom 
evening classes in all towns and cities up to a central technical 
college of university giade which would offer engineering tiaming 
and conduct industrial and scientific lesearch A programme to 
put these provisions into effect was staited at once and has been 
maintained and enlarged fiom year to yeai 

In March, 1907, the Province of Quebec passed an Act providing 
for a series of secondary technical schools in the piincipal cities 
These offered instruction of a technical nature in both day and 
evening classes The first one to be incorpoiated was that of 
Montreal, followed by that of Quebec in 1910 Buildings and 
equipment on a magnificent scale were provided, and both these 
schools opened their doors in 1911 

Agitation quickened and grew at an astonishing pace during 
the years from 1905 to 1910 Both capital and labour became 
keenly aware of tlie great need of facilities for technical training 
for all workers as Canada rapidly advanced in its development of 
manufactuies Skilled workmen were immigrating in large 
numbers, from Great Britain especially, but the native population 
had little chance to acquire the necessaiy knowledge in applied 
science which increasing technology demanded in nearly every 
occupation The Fedeial and provincial governments were 
besieged to take definite action in this important extension of 
education 

In August, 1909, Dr John Seath, Superintendent of Education 
foi Ontario, was instructed by the government of that province to 
instigate an inquiry into the methods of technical education prevail- 
ing in the United States and Europe and to report upon a desirable 
system for Ontario His findings and recommendations were 
published in 1911 under the title of “Education for Industrial 
Purposes ” and formed the basis of action for the splendid system 
of vocational education which has been developed there in the 
succeeding years 

Recommendation': of the 1910 Commission 

On June ist, 1910, the Dominion Government appointed a Royal 
Commission on Industrial Training and Technical Education 
This was mstructed to investigate the needs and existing provisions 
in Canada, and the systems and methods of technical instruction 
obtaining in other countries This body travelled widely and 
assembled fiist-hand information on the subject throughout the 
Dominion as well as m the United States and Europe It made its 
report in 1913, and the four volumes constitute probably the best 
treatise on technical education in the English language written up 
to that time • 

The Comimssion found that Canada was sadly behind the times 
m industrial training and vocational education and recommended 
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that subbiditfa fiom the Fedeial treasury should be made available 
to the provinces to piomote and establish a wide variety oi technical 
instiuction throughout the Dominion The reasons given included 
the broadest human advantages to be gained by the workers as well 
as the increased efficiency to them and to industry This is 
succinctly stated in its “ Statement of Aims ” ^ 

“ The aims of industrial training and technical education are 
arranged here in an order of impoitance for the guidance of those 
who plan the courses and kinds of work to be done 

“ I The preservation of health and the vigour of life 

“ 2 The formation of good habits 

" 3 The development of the sense of responsibility and duty 

“ 4 The preparation of the body, mind and spiiit foi following some 
useful occupation 

“ 5 The cultivation of the mental powers, the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and the development of the scientific spirit with direct reference to 
the occupation 

“ 6 The piomotion of goodwill and desiie and ability to co-operate 
with others 

“ 7 The maintenance of standards and ideals 

“ 8 As all-inclusive and ultimate, the perfecting of the human spirit, 
the improvement of the quality of life itself and the betterment ot the 
conditions of labour, leisuie and living ” 

As material assistance towards the financial support of such a 
programme the Commission recommended that the sum of 
5?3,ooo,ooo be provided annually by the Dominion for a period of 
ten yeais It was suggested that not less than 75 per cent of this be 
divided among the nine provinces m proportion to the population 
in each as determined by the last census In order that each should 
get Its full share, it was planned that if any portion of the sum 
allotted was not expended or earned within one fiscal year, the 
balance should be carried forward to the credit of that province for 
use in the future It was contemplated that there would be a 
great vaiiation in the needs of the different portions of the Dominion 
and developments in the systems of technical instruction accordingly 
Since the control of education reposed in the provinces themselves, 
It was contemplated that a general policy would be adopted whereby 
each could qualify for subsidies if money was spent for services in a 
certain range of technical instruction, and the only exercise of 
Federal authoiity would be in the nature of an audit of the 
expenditures to see that they were made for the agieed purposes 
The report was received with acclamation by industiial workers 
and employers, but the political party m control of the Government to 
which It was submitted was the opponent of the one that had 
undertaken the inquiry, so that no immediate parliamentary action 
was taken In the following year the country was involved in the 
Gieat War, and all matters that did not clearly lead to military 
efficiency were cast aside until after victory was assured 

^ Report, Royal Comm on Ind Train and Tech Educ , Ottawa, 1913, 
P iq 
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Early EjjoiU of the Separate Provinces 
In the meantime, howevci, some of tlie piovinces pioceeded on 
their own initiative to lay the foundations of effective systems of 
seeondary teehnieal edueation 

Nova Scotia exerted its mam efforts in extending the establish- 
ment of evening technical and coal-mining schools and enlaiging 
the scope of the subjects offered After a few years, facilities ol 
this kind had been organised in every industrial city or town of 
importance and in every coal-mining community Classes weie 
formed for both men and women in practically eveiy technical 
subject related to daily occupations foi which any group of ten 
students requested instruction 

Quebec generously supported the two fine technical schools in 
Montreal and Quebec, and prepared to erect others of the same type 
m additional industrial centres when surveys indicated that there 
was a public demand foi them and the expense was justified It 
also established a fine school for higher commercial studies m 
Montreal The Council of Aits and Manufactures continued its 
activities in carrymg on evening technical classes in all important 
centres and had the satisfaction of seeing its work meet an ever- 
increasmg response and appieciation 
The Protestant School Board of Montreal provided special 
instruction m both day and evening classes at the Commeicial and 
Technical High School This supplied facilities for the most 
part to the English-speaking people of the city Shawinigan Falls, 
which was an important industrial centre of the paper, powei, 
chemical and textile companies, founded a technical institute in 
1911 to train young people towards competency for a wide range of 
skilled occupations, and workers for greater skill and understanding 
in their trades Its inception was due in large measure to the 
imtiative and financial contributions of the piesident of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company 
In Ontario, the city of Hamilton erected an Industrial, Technical 
and Art School in 1909 This provided both day and evening 
classes in a wide lange of technical subjects and in commercial and 
fine ait for both young men and women In Sudbury and 
Haileybury, which are centres of metal-minmg production, the 
high schools opened teclinical departments which offered regulai 
four-year courses on the same level as that of the academic cur- 
riculum, and short courses in practical mining subjects In 
Sault Ste Mane the high school arranged special part-time 
instruction in co-operative day classes for apprentices horn the 
Algoma Iron Works 

In 1911, the Ontaiio Legislature passed “The Industrial 
Education Act,” which provided for the establishment and main- 
tenance of industrial, technical and ait schools jvhether the courses 
were set up for instruction of day or evening classes Geneious 
grants from the provincial treasury were authorised to the 
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municipalities in which such schools should be oiganised A wise 
piovision was made m securing the counsel and co-operation of the 
people whom the new kind ol instruction was intended to benefit 
by placing the new educational extension m each place undei the 
ffigis of an Advisoiy Industrial Committee composed of six membeis 
of the regular school board, together with three lepiesentatives each 
of labour and employeis An exact knowledge of how the schools 
should be planned and conducted to meet the needs of workmen 
and industiy was thus secured From this time the technical 
education movement gathered headway in the Province 

In the city of Winnipeg, Mamtoba, two new technical high 
schools were opened in 1911 which piovided three-year courses for 
boys and girls on the secondaiy level to piepare themselves for 
entrance into the occupations which were common in the dominant 
industries of the city Evening technical classes were also organised 
for those who had left school 

Most of the inteiests of tlie four western provinces in the first 
and second decades of this century were concentrated in agriculture 
Manufacturing had not developed to any great extent, so that 
industiial education was not a pressing problem Vancouver giew 
rapidly as a great shipping port, and had a consideiable number 
of factories and engineering establishments It organised evening 
technical classes on a fairly large basis and offered a wide lange of 
commercial and technical subjects 

Progress during the Period 1910-19 
The story of the development of technical education in the 
public school system from 1910 to 1919 was one of uneven and 
halting pi ogress The whole populace had not accepted the idea 
at fiist with any great enthusiasm, except in some sections in the most 
highly industrialised centies The problems of determining the 
nature and content of the instruction to meet the needs of 
industries and their workers were new, and there were practically 
no trained teachers for the proposed subjects The personnel of 
the established school systems were steeped m academic tradition, 
and while the membeis showed no active enmity to the innovations, 
they gave them little support or encouragement Obstacles were 
slowly overcome, however, public approval was solidly enlisted, and 
technical education firmly established in this decade as a welcome 
and valuable extension of the public school system 

Some Effects of the Gteat War 

It was due mostly to the intense concentration of the whole people 
on the prosecution of its part in the Great War that no consider ation 
was given to a national policy of promoting technical education m 
the separate provinces It was one activity developed in the 
struggle Itself, however, which was probably responsible for 
demonstrating the value of industrial training to the nation in a 
striking and convincing manner This was the splendid effort 
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carried out by the Government m the re-education and civil re- 
establishment ol the soldiers who had been disabled by wounds oi 
seivice so that they could not cany on efficiently m then foimei 
occupations 

It was not until the War had been waged for ovei a year that the 
wounded men who weie of no further value to the army began to 
1 eturn to Canada in consideiable numbers France and England had 
oigamsed effoits to salvage as many such men as possible for civilian 
life by tiaimng those who could not return to their formei occupa- 
tions foi new vocations which lay within then remaining powers 
Information about the striking lesults obtained became Icnown in 
Canada, and steps were taken immediately to apply similar methods 
in this countiy This was done on a wise and generous basis 

While the men were still recupeiatmg m convalescent hospitals 
they weie given the oppoitunity to study commercial and technical 
subjects in classes provided right in the institutions Occupational 
tlierapy was developed and applied in every way that would help 
to restore the patients to noimahty in body and mind Before the 
soldier was discharged, each case was carefully reviewed, and a 
decision made as to whether oi not he was able to carry on his 
foimer occupation If not, he was carefully counselled as to what 
ones he could follow in ordei to make a living and was given his 
choice of the trade for which he could be trained 

He was then handed over to the vocational branch of the Federal 
Department of Civil Re-estabhshment for re-education The 
average peiiod of training was eight months, during which he and 
his dependants received generous maintenance allowances All 
manneis of methods were used to accomplish the desiied lesults 
Training was earned on in schools, busmess colleges, appienticeship, 
special centres, part-time employment and othei ways to suit the 
widely variant cases The commonest practice was to give the 
man techmeal instruction in the schools maintained by the Depart- 
ment for four to six months and then place him on the job in 
industry for two to four months more This enabled him to pick 
up enough skill and competency so that he could be absoibed as an 
employee at the end of his traimng peiiod Industry was in 
desperate need of workers, so that employment conditions were 
unusually favourable for the worker 

The vocational training was intensive, practical and usually 
effective Thousands of disabled soldiers who would have been 
hopeless wrecks if they had fought m foimer wais were given the 
ability to mamtam themselves in gainful occupations which weie 
suited to their impaired physical powers The training progi amme 
was carried out from one end of the country to the othei, and 
everybody became aware of the value of technical education applied 
to a variety of difficult cases It was apparent that it would be of 
great benefit if it were generally available to woikeis of all kinds 
under normal conditions of peace When the Wai ended the whole 
people were ahve to the need of vocational education 
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The Technical Education Act, 1919 
On July 7th, 1919, the Dominion Pailiament passed “ An Act 
for the Piomotion ot Technical Education in Canada,” which 
authorised giants-in-aid from the Fedeial tieasury to the piovmces 
for the specified purpose A fund aggregating $10,000,000 
was created to be given out in the succeeding ten years It was 
anticipated that smaller sums would be needed at the first, but, with 
the expansion of piogiammes, the piovmces would need moie as 
the work piogiessed Accordingly, $700,000 was set aside for 
the first year, and the sum increased by $ 100,000 pei annum for 
five years, and then fixed at |i,ioo,ooo for the last five years 
It was available to each of the provinces on the basis of a fixed 
amount of $10,000 each year and then its proportion of 
the remainder according to its population at the last census 
In order to secure the subsidy the province had to make an 
expenditure of one dollar foi technical education for eveiy dollar 
received from the central authoiity If all of the amount allotted 
to a province was not earned in any one fiscal year, the balance was 
earned forward and added to the giant foi the next yeai The 
administiation of the Act was placed with the Depaitment of 
Labour and each piovmce had to make a contract with the Minister 
and renew it each year Rather unfairly to those provinces which 
had already developed fairly wide piogiammes of technical 
education, it was stipulated that none of the grants could be applied 
to any liability or expenditure for lands, buildings or equipment 
that had been incurred before the date of the Act It was further 
stated that not more than 25 per cent of the grants could be 
applied for acquiimg lands, buildings, furnishings or equipment 
No central control over the funds passed on to the provinces was 
exercised by the Dominion Government other than that of audit 
to make sure that the expenditures had been properly made toi the 
general purposes specified in the Act 
Technical education was defined as outlined at the begmmng of 
this chapter It was restricted to organised industry, business 
and personal service occupations, but excluded agiicultuie The 
reason for this was that the Federal Government was at this time 
giving subsidies to the provinces tor training people for agiicultuie 
under “ The Agricultural Instruction Act,” which was assented to 
in 1912, and had three more years to run after the one for technical 
education started Although each of these Acts had been limited 
in operation to a ten-year period, it was generally believed that they 
served such good purposes that they would be extended upon 
expiration 


Conditions foi Gi anting of Provincial Subsidies 
In the standaid •ontracts made with the mne piovmces there 
were important specifications beyond the stipulations of the Tech- 
nical Education Act, which had to be adhered to if subsidies were 
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to be received It was agreed that couises of college grade should 
be excluded, and that peisons below 14 yeais of age should 
not be admitted for training No consideration was to be given to 
any payment by a province to the suppoit of any lehgious 01 
privately owned institution, or to expenditures for instruction in 
agricultuie The expenses of the training of vocational teacheis 
were accepted as legitimate, and it was agieed that each province 
should proceed to provide such training While the Dominion 
Government disclaimed any right of diiective control over any 
provincial piogiarame of techmcal education in any paiticular, it 
reserved the right for its lepiesentative to inspect any part of the 
woik or the accommodation and equipment provided, and to 
withhold part of the grant if these did not satisfy the inspector as 
being satisfactory and adequate The Department of Labour 
appointed Professor L W Gill, who had occupied the chair of 
Electiical Engineering at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
and latei was vice-principal of the Khaki Univeisity overseas, as 
Its Director of Technical Education 

Some Effects of the Federal Subsidies 
Undei the stimulus of the Federal subsidies the piovinces all 
started m earnest to institute 01 to complete programmes of technical 
education which would adequately meet the needs of its youth, 
industries and employed workers The next ten yeais saw a 
tremendous expansion of all kinds of vocational training m day 
schools and evening schools Huge new buildings were erected, 
magnificently equipped laboratories and shops weie piovided, and 
thousands of people, young, middle-aged and old, singed into the 
classes to avail themselves of the new opportunities for piactical 
education Provinces passed legislation providing more geneious 
grants to mumcipahties for this form of education than had been 
granted heretofore for any other kind The piincipal buiden of 
expansion and maintenance fell always on the individual com- 
munities, because the grants-m-aid were paid directly fiom the 
Federal Government to the separate provinces 

The New Types of Training 
Most of the new types of training weie provided for in two kinds 
of schools, the day vocational school and the evening technical 
school The former was on the high school level and provided 
instruction for boys and girls of 14 years of age and over who 
had completed all or nearly all of the work of the first eight 01 nine 
grades Usually there weie tliree separate departments — industrial, 
commercial and household economics In some instances a 
fourth department of fine and applied ait was included Theie 
were wide variants of this set-up accoiding to«iihe size of the town 
or city. Its wealth and the extent and kind of its dominant business 
and industrial enterprises In some smaller places theie -was a 
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composite high school containing the facilities for the traditional 
secondary academic training together with one or more of the 
vocational departments In some laige cities there were erected 
more than one vocational school with separate institutions foi 
commerce and ait In general, the new schools were built in 
fireproof construction and were splendidly equipped with the most 
modern furnishings, apparatus and machmeiy 

The common aim was to continue the general education of the 
young persons, and to give them scientific and shop traming in 
one of a group of common occupations which each youth elected 
according to his ability, interest and opportunity for subsequent 
employment No attempt was made to cany them to the point 
of the full competency and skill of a journeyman in a trade, but to 
give them a basis of occupational understanding and proficiency 
m typical jobs so that they could be immediately useful in the place 
where they secured employment The courses were planned so 
that about half the time was spent in geneial oi cultural subjects 
such as English, history, economics, mathematics and science, and 
the other half in the laboratory, shop and drafting room learning 
the practical part of an occupation Physical exercise and hygiene 
were emphasised throughout for every pupil Courses were 
provided to suit the interests, abilities and economic exigencies of 
different classes of pupils There were commonly offered courses 
of two, three or four years in length Each was complete in itself, 
in order to induce the student who left the public school system 
at the end of Grade VIII or IX to continue his education for two 
01 more additional yeais 

The Commercial Depat tments 

The commercial departments usually trained young people in 
book-keeping, stenography, typewriting, mathematics and business 
practice In the larger schools training was given m the operation 
of business machines, accountancy and advanced work Household 
economics prepared girls for proficiency in all home activities such 
as cooking, sewing, interior decoration, home nursing, etc , and often 
they were given instruction to fit them to enter professional training 
as nurses, dietitians, laboratory technicians, etc In most places 
the industrial section confined itself to a narrow group of occupations 
such as the budding, engineering, automotive repair and printing 
trades These were common in almost every community and 
required an appreciable amount of general or technical knowledge 
for full competency The equipment and accommodation were 
costly, and it was manifestly impossible to give instruction for the 
wide range of trades that are found in every town and city of a sue 
where a vocational school might be justified In the largest centres 
the programme was correspondingly wider and more diversified, 
but there is still roo»n for just critiasm that the day courses tram 
too many people for a very few occupations and neglect to provide 
facilities for preparing young people to enter the great majority of 
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gainful vocations The opportunities for instruction in fine and 
applied art exist in only a comparatively small number of cities in 
Canada, but the need is being more keenly appreciated all the time 
and new centres aie being equipped foi this puipose 

The Evening Technical Schools 

The evening technical school, just as in other countiies, is the 
institution which serves the greatest numbei of students and is so 
flexible in its programme that it can give instruction in almost any 
subject related to the occupations wheie a group of ten or moie 
persons desire to puisue the instruction Teachers may be 
recruited from the lanks of those who aie employed in the daytime 
and may be secured for any class that it seems desirable to organise 
With the expansion of the technical education programme through- 
out Canada, evening technical schools were established in almost 
eveiy commumty of any size The courses covered an extra- 
oidinarily wide range of subjects, running fiom piepaiatoiy classes 
in English for peisons of foreign birth to applied mechanics, 
analytical chemistry, surveying and instruction in various trade 
skills Most of the day vocational schools were used for evening 
classes, and the latter were established in small places where they 
eni oiled as few as ten or twenty students 
Some educational authorities had regarded the evening technical 
school as a makeshift sort of institution which was attended by 
persons who found their education defective aftei they had left 
school to go to work, and who attended these classes to remedy 
their shoitcommgs It was anticipated that the wide establishment 
of day vocational schools would make evening classes unnecessary 
The lesults have been just the opposite The registiation in both 
has giown simultaneously These schools provide splendid oppoi- 
tunities for those who are ambitious to progress continuously in then 
occupations, for those who find they must keep on studying to keep 
abreast of changing technology and for those who for various 
reasons desire to change the field of their working activities It is 
believed that they will continue to seive great numbers of workeis, 
no matter how far the programme of technical education will be 
developed in othei directions 

B Survey or Technical Education by Provinces 
A brief summary of the developments in each of the piovinces 
with the help of the Federal subsidies will serve to show the 
diversity of the efioits which have been made to provide 
adequate facilities in technical education 

The Province of Nova Scotia 
The principal efforts were confined to extending the facilities of 
evening technical schools and enlaiging the scope of their work 
The Province has been suffeiing for yeais fiom special economic 
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handicapfa brought about by the national policy of protective 
tariffs and the centialisation of industry and finance in Quebec and 
Ontaiio This has pi evented Nova Scotia from selling and buying 
freely in the woild market foi which she is suited by the nature of 
hei resources and geographical position, and has depressed hei 
economic activities until her wealth pei capita is the lowest in the 
Dominion The need for day vocational schools has been clearly 
recognised during the yeais when they were being elected elsewheie, 
but none of the towns or aties has been able to incur the lequiied 
capital outlay and maintenance costs for such an institution 
Correspondence-study instruction has been steadily expanded 
until the offering exceeds loo separate courses The whole public 
school curriculum is made available through home-study courses 
and IS supplied fiee of chaige to pupils who live in remote sections 
where there is no school 

Short courses for industiial workers are given in day classes 
foi the fiist three months of each calendar year when business 
activity is at a comparatively low ebb These cover eleven different 
subjects and are designed to meet the needs of journeymen workers 
who wish advanced technical knowledge so that they may push 
foi ward to more skilled and responsible positions 

Day vocational classes in woodwoiking and automobile repair 
have been formed for delinquent boys m a provincial institution 
and for delinquent girls in housekeeping in an endowed home 
The Technical College m Halifax gives technical instruction 
m day classes to groups of apprentices in engineering and building 
trades The students aie allowed to attend the college foi two 
half-days per week vnthout any deductions of pay In 1937, 
Province passed an apprenticeship Act and the Director of Technical 
Education was appointed as chairman of the apprenticeship 
committee There will probably be a rapid extension of vocational 
training with a modern apprenticeship system in designated 
trades 

A separate school of art in Halifax supplies instruction in fine 
and applied ait Its principal effort is directed towards preparing 
boys and girls with talent foi the various occupations in business and 
industry wheie artistic ability and knowdedge are necessary for 
competency 

Tire following tabulation shows the distribution of enrolment in 
the various types of schools according to reports for the year 
1936-7 

Day Vocational Schools 
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Evening Technical Schools 


COMMERCIAL 


Correspondence-study Students, 701 


The Province of New Brunswick 
New Branswick started, m May 1919, to oigamse in a difteient 
manner from the other provinces The Legislature set up an 
authority outside of the control of the regular Department of 
Education, called the Vocational Education Board, which was 
charged with the development of a piogramme of technical 
education The Board consisted of a business man as chaiiman, 
with a college professor and a representative of organised laboui, 
together with the Chief Superintendent of Education, the Pimcipal 
of the Noimal School, the Secretary for Agricultuie, and the 
Director of Elementary Agiicultural Education, ex officio The 
Province and the municipalities were to shaie equally in the expenses 
of the schools to be established This provision for the separation 
of vocational from general education was followed for four yeais, 
and then an Act was passed which made it necessary for the Board 
to secure approval of the Board of Education before putting any 
policy into effect This unified the control of education in a 
desirable manner The fiist effort was to organise evening technical 
classes, and this met with instant success In the fiist year a 
county vocational school was opened which was built with funds 
fiom a bequest and supported jointly by the province, county and 
town in which it was situated This is an institution which selves 
the need of a farming area and provides instruction m {a) junioi 
high school subjects, {b) day vocational courses in agriculture, 
commeicial woik and household economics, and (c) evening 
technical classes in business, mechanical and home-making 
subjects It IS a good example of a vocational school moulded 
to the needs of a whole district 

Teacheis of vocational subjects were trained in summer schools 
in the Provmce and by courses which they were subsidised to attend 
in the Umted States and elsewhere In ordei to provide technical 
instruction for workers in small villages, itineiant mstructois in 
manne gas engines and automotive repairs were sent about the 
Province in the summer-time 

It took considerable time to arouse public sentiment m favour of 
erecting new vocational schools, but aftei the first thiee yeais they 
began to be established in those communities wheie they were 
justified At the end of six years there were eight such schools, 
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SIX of which weie of the composite type and two given ovei wholly to 
technical education 

The following tabulation shows the distiibution of enrolment 
m the various types of schools accoiding to the report foi the school 
yeai ending June 30th, 1936 

Day Vocaiional Schools 


ENROLMENT 


SC..OOLS 

ART 

COMMERCIAL 


INDUSTRIAL 

TECHN.CAL 


7 

24. 

631 

163 

342 

66 

1,106 


Evening Technical Classes 


HOUSEHOLD 


The Province of Prince Edward Island 
This Province, which has often been dubbed “ The Million-acre 
Farm,” has few industiial interests outside of agriculture There is 
practically no manufacturing of any kind on the island, so that the 
Technical Education Act of 1919 did not hold out much promise to 
Its population The increased use of power machinery had made 
mechanical instruction neccssaiy, even if the appliances were used 
on, or in connection with, the farm The workers in the building 
trades required technical education for acquiring full competency 
in their occupations even if they dwelt in an agricultuial com- 
munity Accordingly, an Agricultural and Technical High School 
was established m the capital city of Chailottetown in 1920, to give 
vocational instruction in both agricultural and industrial subjects 
A special contract was entered into between the Dominion and 
provincial governments in connection with this school, wheieby 
the foimer gave one-thiid of the cost under the authority of the 
Agiicultural Instiuction Act and another thud under the Technical 
Education Act, while the Piovince had to provide only the icmainmg 
third Courses weie oigamsed for both day and evening classes 
and foi short courses during January and February 
At first only boys and young men were enrolled foi training 
As time went on tlje programme was extended to include household 
economics for girls, and latei commeicial subjects were added 
The scope and variety of shoit couises weie enlarged and evening 
20 ’* 
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schools weie organised in several towns outside of the capita! 
The enrolment grew steadily year by yeai with only occasional 
fluctuations The enrolment lor the last yeai in which statistics 
were available, 1934, is given in the following table 



The Province of Quebec 

This Province was leally the first in Canada to piovide definitely 
by legislation for technical 01 vocational day schools as we now know 
them The Montreal Technical School was authorised by the 
provincial legislature in Match 1907, but it did not open its doors 
to admit students until Septembei 1911 This is one of the finest 
buildings given over to this purpose in the Dominion In- 
stiuction IS given on a bilingual basis, 1 e theie is both a Fiench 
and an English section of the staff and all classes are conducted in 
each language When it opened it provided technical courses of three 
yeais’ duration in preparation for the occupations of carpenter, 
pattern-makei, joiner, blacksmith, moulder, machinist, electrician 
In 1917, the woik was extended to include automotive mechanics, 
and in 1925, a co-opeiative apprenticeship couise in punting was 
established Difficulties arose concerning continuity of employ- 
ment foi the students in the lattei tiade during the depression, and 
in 1935, the arrangement was dropped in favour of complete 
instruction for two years entuely in the school itself In 1927, the 
day course was divided into two sections to take caie of two kinds of 
boys, one of which was lookmg for intensive piactical work to fit 
them quickly to enter a trade, and the other which desiied extensive 
technical training to enable them later to qualify themselves foi 
expert techmeal ratings, diaughtsmen and junior supervisoiy 
positions The first group are required only to have passed 
through the elementary school, while the others must have com- 
pleted two yeais of the high school piogramme before entering 
This arrangement seems to suit the clientele of the school and 
modern conditions m industry The school has also maintained 
instruction m a large number of technical subjects in its evening 
classes 

A similai but somewhat smaller technical school selves the same 
purposes in the city of Quebec « 

The Government established schools for higher commercial 
studies m Montreal and Quebec which give instruction in business 
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subjects, commercial law, accountancy, etc , in a three-yeai course 
that IS on a much higher level than that which pievails in the 
oidmary business colleges or commercial departments of the day 
vocational schools The Montreal sehool provides teaching also by 
correspondence-study for students in other places in the Province 
Schools of fine arts were also instituted in Montreal and Quebec 
Instiuction is given m fine and apphed art in both day and evening 
classes which enjoy heavy enrolments 

After the Federal subsidies became available and there was a 
stirring all over the country to provide facilities in technical 
education, there arose demands for schools in other towns and 
cities in this Province Within a few years there were built and 
organised industrial schools in Hull, Sherbiooke, Beauceville, 
Lachine, La Tuque, Shawimgan Falls, Chicoutimi, Poit Alfred and 
Grand Meie In addition, a special school for the tiaining of 
workers in the pulp and papei industry was established at Three 
Rivers and one foi courses in forestry at Berthierville 
In 1936, the Province passed new laws respecting technical 
education which concentiated and unified control of the technical, 
commercial and fine arts schools Previously each school was 
under the admimstration of a separate corporation, so that theic 
were many difficulties in securing the best educational lesults 
Fiom this date the umform progress of the different schools has 
been more easily attained 

In 1928, the Council of Arts and Manufactuies lelmquished its 
activities m conducting evening technical schools after fifty-six 
years of woithy effort The woik was taken over and cairied on 
directly under the direction of Government officials 
The statistics of enrolment during the year 1935-6 aie shown 
in the following tabulation The figuies do not include students 
who took ait or commerce 


Day VocAnoNAL Schooia 



j ENBOLMEkT 

xo... 

1 TLCHKrC\L 

1 INDUSTrUL 


520 

1,583 

2,112 


Evening Technical Schools 



xox. 



13 

131 

2,786 

2,916 
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The Province of Ontario 

This IS the most highly industiiahsed portion of the Dominion 
and consequently has the heaviest demands foi all types ot in- 
sti notion in tins field The Government has been geneious m 
Its assistance to the mumcipalilies that maintain vocational schools 
Aftei the people became awaie of the values of technical training 
to youth, to the workers and to the industries themselves, theie 
was an overwhelming demand foi the organisation of day and 
evening schools in nearly every town of any size In fact, 
educational officials had to refuse assistance to some places where a 
careful investigation showed that a vocational school would not be 
justified 

The whole movement towards vocational education was stimulated 
also by new regulations regarding the compulsory school attendance 
for adolescents It was required that all persons between 14 and 16 
years of age who were at work must attend school for 400 hours pel 
year, and those between i6 and 18 years of age must attend for 
320 hours per yeai With these regulations m force it was clear 
that the instiuction given must be of a technical nature for the most 
part if It were to be effective 

The grants from the provincial treasuiy to local school boards 
foi buildings and equipment was 50 per cent of the cost For 
salaries it ran from 75 per cent for a yearly expenditure of 
$2,000 or less down to 25 per cent for an expenditure of $15,000 
or more This gradation was to give special help to smaller 
commumties 

From the time when the Great Wai ended and through the next 
decade, the progress of technical education was like a triumphal 
march The organisation of evening schools, the building 
programme, the registiation of day students, the demands for new 
courses, mounted and swelled in an amazing expansion Toronto 
built a huge buildmg that was planned to meet its needs, but within 
a few years had to provide three otheis Theie seemed to be no 
hesitation on the part of the people in voting enoimous sums of 
money to finance this extension of educational service The boys 
and girls who used to leave school at the end of Grades VIII 01 IX 
seemed to have been waiting for the opportunities in piactical 
tiaming and quickly filled any accommodation that became avail- 
able The collegiate institutes continued to attiact even greater 
numbers for the acadeimc courses, and the enrolment in the 
vocational schools was all additional school population m secondary 
education By 1932, there were 61 day vocational schools and 
58 evemng schools in the Piovince There were over 30,000 
students registered in each type This was indeed an amazing 
growth 

Of course there was a dearth of satisfactory teachers, and a 
summer school was oigamscd especially for training in the subjects 
and methods to piepaie instiuctois for the new classes This was 
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found to be inadequate, and in 1925, the Province erected a special 
institute in Hamilton as a normal college for vocational instiuctors 
This is the only one of its kind m the Dominion 

The Governmem erected a new buildmg for the provincial 
College of Art and gave it generous financial support so that it 
could develop adequate courses in both fine and applied ait 

The universities have been loath to accept education in 
vocational subjects as ci edits for matriculation even for college 
courses m science or engineering It was only after the excellent 
recoids made by matiiculants from day vocational schools m the 
college faculties of engineering, household economics and com- 
merce became apparent, that the authorities changed then lequire- 
ments for entrance and now give full value to certain subjects m the 
courses of the vocational schools for entrance to college 

Co-opeiative appienticcship tiaining was developed in connection 
with some of the day vocational schools and an arrangement made 
with industries whereby the apprentices weie allowed to attend 
classes for a certain number of hours per week in working time 
without any loss of pay Instruction was given m science, drawing, 
mathematics and related trade subjects, which resulted m mutual 
advantage to the learners and their employers In some cases 
trade unions negotiated agieements with the technical schools foi 
the training of all appi entices 

In 1928, the Legislatuie passed an Appienticeship Act which 
closely regulated the conditions under which minors could be 
employed and indentured in the building tiades It was provided 
that a small percentage of the payrolls of employers should be 
collected to form a sum whereby the apprentices could be sent to 
day vocational schools in the winter months foi special technical 
training This plan worked most satisfactorily while there was a 
heavy construction programme in progress, but had to be abandoned 
during the long years of depression With the revival of business 
activity in the last three years it is being reconstructed, and othei 
tiades have requested that they should be brought under the 
provisions of the Act This has been arranged for the hairdiessmg 
and beauty culture occupations as well as the automotive repaii 
trades, and the indications are that the movement will extend to 
other sections of workers 

The enrolment statistics foi Ontario show a decided recession 
in the yeai 1935-6 fiom the peak of 1932-3, but with the 
evidences of increasing prosperity the numbers are on the rise 
again A graph taken from the Report of the Department of 
Education for the yeai 1936 is mseitcd on the next page to show 
the relative values of the last few ycais 

It IS not possible to sepaiate the enrolment figuies available into 
the definite kinds of courses being puisued, viz commercial, 
industiial and so fcath, because many of the schools are of com- 
posite character and include more than one type of training The 
statement for the yeai 1935-6 is shown on page 623 
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Day Vocational Schools 


SCHOOLS 



I TEACHERS 

MA..S 


rOLI. TIME 

PART TIME 

51 
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17,845 

17,673 

1,188 
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Evening Technical Schools 
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L 
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The Province of Manitoba 

When the Federal Technical Education Act of 1919 came into 
force the city of Winnipeg had just opened two splendid new 
technical high schools The cuiriculum at fiist stressed work in 
household economics, commerce and manual training as a part of 
the public school course, and work of a strictly vocational nature 
was not then fully developed Evening technical classes had been 
organised in only four or five centres The first effoit was to 
extend the facilities of the night schools, which was done vigorously 
and with gratifying results Attention was then turned towards 
the setting up of commercial and practical aits courses foi boys 
and girls in the public schools, and the basis was laid foi further 
opportunities to meet the needs of the young people Special 
training foi vocational teachers was instituted in the Noimal 
School 

In 1923 and 1934, the programme that had been so well started 
had to be curtailed because of severe financial stringency In the 
succeeding year, correspondence-study courses in stationary 
engineering were undertaken through an airangement with the 
Calgaiy Institute of Technology and Art, and the excellent results 
obtained led to steady expansion in this field in following years 
At this time, also, the work of the Winmpeg School of Art was 
modified and made available as a means ot training young people 
for vocations in commercial art Striking developments in the 
mining and pulpwood industries in 1938 gave a new impetus to 
demands for a wider range of technical education This was 
especially noticeable in home-study subjects The oppoitumty 
was extended to some high school students to take coriespondence 
courses under supervised study, and many elected this method of 
preparing themselves for specific occupations 
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The depression produced exceptionally severe unemployment 
conditions in Western Canada, and large numbers of relief camps 
were established to care for those without dependants who were 
out of work Manitoba opened its correspondence-study courses 
to those who wished some technical education, with gratifying 
results, and m 1935 enrolled 340 students in twenty subjects in the 
twelve rehef camps within its bordeis The unemployed were also 
allowed to enter evening technical classes without paying any fees, 
and this swelled the numbers to a remaikable degree There is at 
present a renewed interest in technical education in the Piovmce, 
and the Legislatuie is seriously considering the extension of 
provisions for vocational traimng in the public schools and the 
erection of a Practical Arts Institute in Winnipeg 

The emolment figuies for the year 1936-7 are shown in the 
following tabulated statement 


HO or 

I ENROLMENT 

MUNICIPALITIES 

oav 

EVENING 


aoTAL 

4 

3,160 

6,240 
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0,000 


The Province of Saskatchewan 

The industrial activities of this Province are almost wholly bound 
to agriculture as they are in Prince Edward Island Practically all 
demands for techmcal instruction arise from people who de- 
sire knowledge of some phase of farming The field for the 
application of the Technical Education Act, therefore, was veiy 
limited The provincial legislature in 1920 passed “ An Act 
respecting Vocational Education” which gave powers to the 
Minister of Education and Boards of School Tiustees to provide 
technical education in both day and evening schools It was 
recognised that a certain proportion of its woikers would need a 
knowledge of commercial subjects, household economics, building 
construction, automotive mechanics and so forth, and that such 
instruction should be established to meet their requiiements 
Accordingly courses weie offered in four cities and towns and met 
with a ready response The Agricultuial College at the Univeisity 
of Saskatchewan gave both regular and short couises in faim 
machinery, gasoline tractors, etc , which met most of the needs of 
the men who might otherwise seek the training in day and evening 
technical schools The vocational courses continued to attract a 
fail number of students, but there appeared to be no considerable 
increase from yeai to year 

In 1929, the need for special traimng had developed to such an 
extent that a techmcal school was erected in Rggina, and in 1931 
a similar institution was constructed at Moose Jaw These were 
filled with eager young people as soon as they were opened, and 
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Steady piogress was evident fiom this time The continuance of 
depression conditions precluded developments desiied fiom 1934, 
but the services aheady piovided were cairied on imcui tailed 
The figures for enrolment in the yeai 1936-7 aie given in the 
following tabulation 



The Province of Alberta 

The industrial activities m this Province are fairly well diversified 
because of the vast deposits of coal with over 300 operating mines, 
as well as broad piairies for the growing of wheat and other crops 
In 1919, there was a technical school in both Calgaiy and 
Edmonton, and evening technical classes had been oigamsed m 
four cities as well as in the nine piincipal colliery towns Coal- 
miners in the smaller places were given instiuction by means of 
excellent couises m correspondence-study Plans were made in 
that year for construction of a new building foi the Calgary Institute 
of Technology and Ait which was intended to serve as the piovincial 
centre for technical instruction of lower than college grade It had 
been started three yeais earlier, but was given ovei tempoiaiily to 
the Fedeial Government to provide a centre in which to ic-educate 
disabled soldiers Even befoie it opened its doors, there were 
organised a variety of vocational courses in day, pait-time and 
evening classes which were carried on in borrowed quaiteis 
A vigorous policy of extending instruction m commercial, mdustiial 
and household economics subjects m the schools of the principal 
centres was prosecuted when Federal subsidies for this purpose 
became available 

At the time of a tempoiaiy depression from 1923 to 1925 there 
was a vigorous attack by conservative tax-payers on all the lecent 
extensions of school service outside of the academic subjects, but 
progressive champions of the pre-vocational and vocational training 
were able to preserve those courses already established and awaken 
the public to the need foi fuither expansion of this sort of woik 
The Institute of Technology offered a senes of mdustrial and 
technical courses in a wide vaiiety of subjects which had been 
prepared to meet the needs of young men who had been employed 
for a number of years and lequired more technical knowledge m 
oidei to get ahead The students who legisteied for these were 
21 or 22 years m average age and came fiom all over the Province, 
as well as a few from outside The results were most satisfactory, 
as was shown by the subsequent progress of the graduates 
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In 1926-7, a wave of optimism was felt m the Province with the 
proving of a new oil field, a fair production of coal and the hai vesting 
of good crops Industrial activity revived and concuirently new 
demands lot technical instruction New courses weie added to 
those alieady provided in correspondence-study, and training 
facilities in fine and applied ait were offered for the first time 
A co-opeiative arrangement foi plumbing and steam-fitting 
apprentices was enteied into by the Institute of Technology and 
the Committee of Master Plumbeis and Journeymen This year 
seemed to be a favourable turning-point m technical education for 
the Piovmce 

In the succeeding year a new technical high school was erected 
in Calgary and a new wing on the Institute of Technology became 
available foi training men in the opeiation and repair of gasoline 
tiactors The result of the termination of Federal subsidies in 
1929 caused the Province to increase all the fees for the Institute 
and in all evening classes This natuially biought about a recession 
in the enrolment, but not to as great an extent as was feared The 
depiession hit the Province veiy hard indeed, but it seemed to 
bring about a conviction among young people and their parents 
that a thorough technical education was the best possible guarantee 
against unemployment There was a necessary cuitailment of 
educational services due to the general financial distress, but plans 
weie made foi an enlaiged programme of technical education when 
piosperity returned 

In the winter of i933-~4, a group of organisations in Calgary 
established a senes of free evening courses for unemployed people 
The sixty subjects ran the gamut of most of the field of knowledge 
The teachers gave their services voluntarily There were 1,050 
enrolments, and the Institute of Technology catered for the needs of 
534 of them The attendance was well maintained throughout the 
winter, although it was a severe season and the school was two miles 
from the city The effort was most successful m giving the people 
out of work some interesting and profitable programme of study and 
activity for the winter months 

In the winter of 1934-5, a service for general and technical 
instruction was cairied out for the unemployed single men in nine 
relief camps A supervisor was appointed, who selected teacheis 
from among the occupants of the camps and had oversight of the 
classes , 290 men pursued courses m elementary subjects, and 80 
followed technical courses m correspondence-study from the 
Institute of Technology 

The whole curriculum for the programmes of the technical and 
commercial schools has been revised recently to bung it into line 
with the sweeping changes that have been made in the curiiculum 
for the regular school grades Undei the new plan students will 
stay in the general courses through Grade IX aq^d not be admitted 
to technical or commercial instruction until they attain the Grade X 
level 
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The statistics for enrolment for the year 1934-5 aie shown in 
the following tabulation 


Day Vocational Schools 





XrACH.RS 

C.ASS.S 

MAI. 


XOXA. 


..MAL. 

TOXA. 

46 

797 

312 

1,109 

42 

7 

49 


The Province of British Columbia 

This Province had made a fair beginning in organising a system 
of technical education before the Federal grants-in-aid became 
available in 1919 Evening technical schools with an eniolment of 
3,500 people weie being carried on in twelve cities and towns 
Con espondence -study courses weie being furnished in coal-mining 
to men who were prepaimg themselves for examinations for 
certificates of competency as shot-lighters, overmen, mine manageis, 
etc Day vocational courses had been established in industrial work 
for boys and household economics foi girls m one of the high 
schools in Vancouver, and commercial classes weie piovided in 
eight diffeient centres 

Under the stimulus of Federal aid the work of extending the 
facilities for technical education was vigorously pressed forward 
Within three years, day vocational classes had been organised in 
ten different communities and evening classes m thiity-five 
municipalities A summer school for training vocational teacheis 
was also started, and the persons who attended it were followed up 
thiough the rest of the yeai by correspondence-study lessons 
In Vancouver, thiity ciaftsmen were gatheied togethei on ceitain 
evenings and on Saturday afternoons to puisue the studies that 
would qualify them for their ceitificates as manual training or 
vocational instructors 

In 1935, the School of Ait and Decoiative Design was opened 
in Victoria, whic^i offered oppoitumty m techmcal training in that 
city for people with artistic abilities This was followed a year 
latei by the founding of the School of Decorative and Applied Ait 
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lu Vancouver In 1927, aftei many efforts to secuie co-operation 
between tbe city of Vancouver and the adjoining municipalities, a 
site was purchased and plans were drawn up for a large technical 
school to serve the needs of Greater Vancouver 

In 1939, a laige technical school was completed in Vancouver 
The city had been amalgamated with the two adjoining 
municipalities, so that this centie serves the whole area for facilities 
m vocational instruction It is one of the finest and most 
extensively equipped buildings to be erected for this purpose in 
Canada The school has been planned to prepare men in the 
trades of stationary engmeer, electrician, sheet-metal worker, 
cabinet-maker, carpenter, jomer, plumber, painter, automotive 
mechanic and printer It is the ambition of the city authorities 
to extend it so that it will be able to give the necessary instruction 
foi every important occupation to be found within its limits 
Arrangements have been made with the local Appienticeship 
Council to cairy on a co-operative form of training lor a gioup of 
apprentices who aie following six diffeient occupations In the 
first yeai there was an enrolment of neaily 1,000 students 

The school offers three types of day courses 

1 A MatnciilaUon Course of four years m pieparation for 
entrance to training in engineering or applied science Stress is 
laid upon the sciences of chemistry and physics, and shopwork is 
given in sheet-metal, prmting, and machine-tool opeiation for 
only one year 

2 A Technical Diploma Course of four yeais for those who wish 
to fit themselves for direct entrance into industry There are two 
options in this course (a) for those boys who have not decided just 
what trade they wish to follow and who desiie general shop 
experience, and (b) foi those who elect the definite occupation 
which they intend to pursue and take all their practical woik in 
one of the ten trade sections offered This diploma course is the 
one which is followed by the great majority of students 

3 Special Course for Advanced Students This is planned to 
meet the needs of boys who have had at least thiee years of high 
school work , foi youths and men who have had some actual 
industiial expeiience and desiie further technical training , and 
older pel sons who might wish advanced study for recreational and 
cultuial purposes The offerings in this course include eleven 
diffeient branches of occupational instruction 

The school was planned and staited with bioad objectives of 
service in technical and trade education, and is expanding its 
programme to meet the needs as they develop 

The figures for provincial enrolment for the year 1936-7 aie 
shown in the following tabulation 
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Day Vocational Schools 



Evlning Technical Schoois 



34 6,260 1,611 8,701 272 


C Extension of the Federal Technical Education Act 
The end of the ten-year teim during which the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidised technical education came on March 3i8t, 1939 
The only one of the nine provinces which had expended enough 
on this service to earn the whole of its appropriation was Ontario, 
which had, in fact, far exceeded this sum Earnest lequests were 
made to have the term of the Act extended so that each province 
might receive its full share of the fund Accordingly, on April 
30th, 1929, the Act was amended so that its piovisions weie made 
available for another five years to those piovinces which had 
unexpended balances to their credit m the Federal tieasuiy 
Even at the end of the fiscal year 1934, the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan had not been able to absorb 
fully the portions of the fund allotted to them, so the term of the 
Act was again extended for a further five years On Maich 31st, 
1938, all but Manitoba had used up their balances 

Vocational Education Act of 1931 
While a few of the provinces were slowly spinning out then 
lemaining credits of the unexpended portions of the fund created 
by the Act of 1919, it seemed that the others would get renewed 
assistance under the authority of fresh legislation So much 
progress had been made through the policy of Fedeial subsidies 
that there was an insistent clamour from many souices in 1929 that 
It should be continued for at least another ten years Some 
provinces which had striven valiantly to promote and maintain an 
adequate programme of technical education found themselves in a 
difficult position to carry it on fully when the financial assistance 
of the Dominion ^ame to an end There was enough favourable 
public opinion to prompt Parliament to pass legislation renewing 
the policy of subsidies for this purpose This was entitled, “ An 
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Act for the Promotion of Vocational Education in Canada ” 
(31-22 George V, Chap 59) This provided a sum of $750,000 
annually for a peiiod of fifteen years horn which payments might 
be made to the piovinces according to the propoition of then 
populations to that of the whole of Canada at the nearest piecedmg 
census In order to secure any subsidy, a province had to 
prepare a full statement of its plans for the succeeding year in 
vocational education, and the estimated expendituie to cany them 
out If these weie deemed right and proper, then an agreement 
would be diawn up by the Federal and provincial authorities which 
would become valid and active aftei it had been approved by the 
Governor-in-Council 


Provisions of the Act 

This Act was not as definite and rigid as its predecessor Instead 
of limiting vocational education to a certain specified range of 
activity. It piovided that 

“ The Governor-in-Council may make regulations with respect to 
the followmg matters 

“ (a) The definition of the expiession ‘ vocational education ’ , 

“ (6) The particular types and grades of vocational education to which 
assistance may be granted , 

“ (c) The procedure to be followed in the administiation of this Act , 
“ {d) The extent to which assistance may be made available towards 
the continuance of existing vocational education work , 

“ (c) The extent to which assistance may be made available for lands, 
equipment and furnishings , 

“ (/) The extent to which any portion of the annual appropriation 
remaining unexpended at the expiiation of any fiscal year may be carried 
forward and remain available for the purposes of this Act , 

“ ^S) The auditing of vocational education accounts ” 

The annual sum appropriated was only three-quaiters of that 
which had been provided under the former Act This action was 
probably due to a motive of economy, and also to the fact that the 
provinces as a whole had not previously used up all of the annual 
amount that had been available to them Such an estimate was not 
altogether sound, because work in agricultuie had not been recog- 
nised as commg within the definition of technical education, 
although vocational tiaming m this industry was just as necessary 
and valuable as in all other branches It was intended that the 
different needs of the various provmces would be taken caie of in 
the details of agieements which would be entered into with them, 
and which would not necessarily be umfoim It was also planned 
to include training for agriculture as well as foi all other forms of 
gainful occupation 

Suspension of the Act following the Depreiswn 
Those who were most deeply concerned in the question of 
vocational education and looked forward to its continued expansion 
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and progiess were enthusiastic when the Act was assented to on 
August 3id, 1931 Then hopes weie quickly dashed to the giound 
again, howevei, because the onset of the gieat depression caused 
the Fedeial Government to suspend the Act indefinitely The 
piovmccs weie left to stagger along as best they could by themselves 
When this Government was defeated in 1935, it was thought 
that Its successoi might put the Vocational Act of 1931 into foice, 
since critical problems of training vast numbers of unemployed 
young people were pressing for action The matter was brought 
forwaid vigoiously by provincial piemieis and by icpiesentatives 
of important inteiests involved, but the leader of the new Govern- 
ment stated categorically that the Act would not be made effective 
because he did not believe in the piinciple of assisting provincial 
activity in a specified service by subsidies as provided in this 
Act 


New Policy for Unemployed Youth 

In 1937, howevei, this same Government became so deeply 
concerned about the giave problems of unemployed youth that it 
provided the sum of "i? 1,000,000 for the National Employment 
Commission under the Department of Labour to be spent in that 
fiscal yeai for the purpose of training young people between the 
ages of 18 and 30 in and foi useful occupations The same old 
basis of co-operation in shaiing the cost equally was adopted by 
the Federal and piovincial authorities The money was propor- 
tioned roughly to the population of each province, and the latter 
still was recognised as the agency which should carry out all the 
instruction given A separate agreement was drawn up with each 
province in which all the various forms of activity were specified, 
and the approximate estimated cost of each separate project 
Programmes of training were carried out by a variety of local 
authoiities, but usually through the Departments of Agriculture, 
Education, Mines and Labour 

The provinces were all requested to submit suggestions whereby 
unemployed young people could be quickly made competent foi 
semi-skilled and skilled occupations, and naturally the proposals 
covered a bewildering range of activities It was definitely 
understood that the appropriation was made for only the one yeai, 
and there was no guarantee expressed or implied that any money 
would be available foi this purpose after March 31st, 1938 This 
led to much haste m formulating and organising schemes of training 
foi great numbers of small groups, and to planning for abbreviated 
periods of intensive instruction 

No adequate description of the many varied efforts can be given 
in the compass of one 01 two paragraphs Theie was a geneial 
division of the work into two parts, one for people m urban centies 
and the other foi those who lived under rural conditions Existing 
technical and agricultural schools and other similar facilities weie 
used as fai as possible Definite efforts were made foi vocational 
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guidance and counselling of students at their entiance to courses 
and for their employment when they had finished In some cases, 
wheie persons had to go away from then own homes to take up 
tiaimng, maintenance grants were provided, and in some instances 
necessitous individuals were assisted in like manner 

Notes on Schemes by Provinces 

Some idea of the variety of effort may be gained in a statement 
regarding the ways in which different piovinces furnished tiainmg 
for occupations m metal mimng Nova Scotia took ovei a developed 
gold mine, extended its equipment, staffed it completely with a 
whole woiking and supervisory force, and eni oiled 316 young men 
of selected physique and aptitude to train them in a one-year couise 
While they were being trained they received fiee boaid and lodging, 
mine clothing and a daily allowance for pocket money The chief 
occupation foi which they weie prepared was that of dull runner, 
but some were instiucted as millmcn, timbeimen, hoistmen, 
track layers and drill sharpeners When they reached a satis- 
factoiy stage of proficiency, they were transfened to a regular 
producing mine and finished off under actual commercial 
conditions Duiing the first year of opeiation, 135 men were placed 
in regular peimanent employment Places were found for them 
as far west as Ontario, and their railway fare was paid to the point 
where they started work 

New Brunswick organised a project in which youths were given 
instruction and experience in actual prospecting in the bush and in 
geological survey work 

Quebec purchased a gold mine and carried on the same kind of 
project as that described for Nova Scotia 

Ontario established a special course of six months’ duration at one 
of Its special vocational schools at Hailcybury, which is situated in 
the heart of a silver- and gold-mmmg district Insti uction was given 
to fifty young men m classes and laboratory work in mine surveying, 
drafting, assaying, mineralogy and other technical subjects relating 
to metal mining Employment was secured for most of them in 
the mines of the Province when they had completed their couise 

In British Columbia speaal camps were established in gold placer 
districts, and groups of young men were taught under competent 
supervision how to extract placer gold from the gravels They 
weie then divided into smallei gioups and given several months’ 
experience in actual prospecting with giub-stakes supplied by the 
project 

In some provinces selected young men fiom urban centres were 
placed as apprentices with experienced and capable farmers In 
others, assistance was given to youths on the farms enabling them 
to attend wmter courses in agriculture at schools and colleges 
Laige numbers of unemployed men weie senOnto lumber camps 
and were tiained for the different vocations in forestry and 
lumbering 
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In nearly every province, special schools were set up which gave 
unemployed young women intensive praetical courses to prepare 
them for competency in household service These weie fiom 
to 3 months in length, and employment was readily secured foi 
most of those who attained the lequiied standard of proficiency 
Other projects weie undertaken to give instruction in the needle 
trades, business, handicrafts, etc 

Great efforts were made, especially in Ontario, to place 
unemployed youths in organised industry as leaineis and 
appi entices A careful selection was made of the candidate for each 
opening to try to be suie that the man and the occupation aie 
fitted to each other Assistance was gi anted m payment ol 
tuition, travelling expenses, maintenance grants, and even in 
some cases compensation to employeis for instruction allowance 
Projects weie also organized where the objective was merely the 
physical tiaming and recieat on with the purpose of restoring and 
maintaining the moiale of groups of unemployed youth 

Some Results of the New Policy 
The results of this fai -flung attempt to give idle youth some 
intensive vocational training for a job and help them to get a foot- 
hold in an occupation cannot be accurately evaluated at present 
The record shows that 55,457 young unemployed people were 
trained in 1,474 classes during the year 32,301 were males and 
33,156 were females 14,560 completed courses which fitted 
them foi employment and 3,282 found work The effoits 
are piaisewoithy, and one notable achievement that is now 
known IS an appreciable general gain in morale Some further 
experience will serve to show what projects aie worthy of ex- 
pansion and duplication, and will also develop special methods 
and technique of instruction to make the woik most effective 
A new policy has been introduced into vocational education in 
many of these group plans wheieby the students have been paid 
partial wages directly flora Government funds There is some 
danger that in the futuie young men out of work may come to 
regard such a special privilege as an inalienable right, just as a great 
number of unfortunate people who have been compelled to accept 
unemployment relief for long periods have an idea that it is now a 
fixed social and economic policy The Federal Government has 
been so well satisfied with its experiments m vocational education last 
year that it has appropriated more than twice as much ( ^2,250,000) 
for the present fiscal year 

D Conclusion 

Enough has been stated to show that most of the developments 
in technical education in Canada have come about during the last 
thirty years The ’progress has been greatest in those provinces 
where oiganised manufactuiing industty is most extensively 
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developed The provisions in buildings, equipment, teachers, 
com SOS, etc , for the purposes of vocational education are very 
unevenly distributed throughout the Dominion, even on a per 
capita basis Even if the facilities for agricultuial training are 
added to those of technical education, it is clear that the young 
people in some provinces are suffering distinct handicaps m their 
opportunities for preparing for then -work m life The most 
evident way to help to equalise the facilities foi making youths 
competent foi their occupations would be a renewal of the Federal 
policy of subsidies for this specific purpose If its annual general 
subsidies to provinces were merely increased, there is no guarantee 
that each piovmce would be equally solicitous about establishing an 
efficient system of vocational education Some of them have 
buidens entailed by mistaltes of the past, and some are enthusiastic 
about some promising maleriahstic promotions that may lead to a 
greater degree of prosperity, and these considerations influence 
them to be somewhat niggardly in all appropriations for education 
Some of the provinces are definitely pool, and cannot afford to 
carry out tlie measures they desire to impiove the facilities for 
vocational tiaimng Theie is need of advancement in this field, 
and It will doubtless come in the near future , but how it will be 
brought about cannot be predicted at the mqment 

F FI Sexton 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

Technical Education in Australia 

(See also Year Book, 1932, pages 570-99 , 1933, pages 463-75 , 
1934. 294-325, 1935, pages 360-77, 1936, pages 

618-43 > ^937> petges 186-300 and 314-30 , 1938, pages 
172-98) 

Introduction 

T he general educationist -who essays to write on the pioblems 
of technical education is apt to feel rather out of his depth 
Lack of knowledge of technical processes and lack of fiist-hand 
contact with industry induce the feeling that he is approaching the 
subject fiom a distance and the fear that his views will be tinged 
with unreality 

Having made this confession and having disavowed any intention 
of discussing technical education qua teclinical, one may perhaps 
turn all the more boldly to the veiy difficult educational and 
sociological pioblems which lie in this field These are serious 
enough 

The principal of a school which gives technical couises for 
women remarked that an administrative officei had indicated by 
his comments that he considered that her woik was “ not sufficiently 
technical ” The piesent writer has also been told by a teacher 
in a junior technical school that some years ago his defence of a 
certain course of study into which he had deliberately introduced 
some liberal elements was met by the lemark, " You can’t specialise 
too early ” These remarks, howevei untypical they might be, 
serve to focus attention on one of the most vexed problems in the 
whole field and on the need for a clear definition of the purposes of 
technical education 

It IS not difficult to see that issues of a fundamental nature are 
involved An emphasis on early specialisation and a willingness 
to concentrate on the production of technical efficiency at the iisk 
of damage to broader inteiests and general culture would appear to 
arise either fiom a certain attitude towards society or from a certain 
view of the distribution of human abilities Apparently some take the 
view that the interests of organised industry aie paramount and that 
the provision of a steady stream of trained workers with a sprinkling 
of scientifically trained leaders is so important that the attempt to 
provide the fullest possible life for each individual is but a secondary 
consideration TJieir attitude seems to imply that we should 
decide such issues on the basis of the mterests of the community 
rather than on the basis of the potentialities, the inteiests and the 
63s 
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desues of the individual ^ We must suppose that they regard it 
as more important to see that industrial progress is not hampered 
by lack of workers than to produce a highei geneial standard of 
education and of appreciation in ait, music and literature On 
the other hand, tlie advocates of early specialisation may, perhaps 
without knowmg it, accept the view that those who at present enter 
technical schools for trade instruction are best adapted to this type 
of woik and are relatively incapable of responding to general 
education They are apparently not worried about, even if they 
are familiar with, the uncertainties involved in early vocational 
decisions 

It IS doubtful whether any responsible person would to-day 
explicitly advocate early specialisation to the detiiment of a 
reasonable general education,-* or condone a system which tends to 
deteimine die life-work of an individual on the basis of economic 
status of the paient It is true that through scholai ships and 
through a greater readiness to recognise talent and ability wherever 
It occurs we have done something to remove the old blemishes, 
but we would take far more vigorous action along these lines 
(and would, we suggest, be far more critical of the practice of 
drafting pupils into separate institutions at an early age) if we 
weie not still livmg m the shadow of the industrial era when society 
permitted a scandalous exploitation of human life in the interests 
of increased monetary returns for those in privileged positions 
The rationalisation which was used to justify this was the view that 
each person was born into a certain “ lot ” in life, which auto- 
matically deternuned his duties — or his privileges We have now 
substituted in theory the view that the “ lot ” should be determined 
by the pupil’s own ability and aptitude, but the economic factors 
still enter into the matter more than we care to admit The new 
emphasis makes the prediction of aptitude a matter of the greatest 
importance By the age of ii or 12 we can make a fan estimate 
of the pupil’s general level of mtelligence, but predictions of 
special aptitudes and of permanent interests are at this stage 
almost out of the question 

^ The seiious economic competiUon between the nations to-day and the 
advantage gamed by totahtaiian States through their policy of educating 
youth so that it is -willing to conform unquestionmgly to the requiicments of 
the community may make it still moie difficult for the democracies to 
retain the fieedom for the individual which has been so hardly won through 
the centuries 

‘ And yet we get an approach to this position, sometimes by those who 
consider that oui present general standards of education onlj go far enough 
to make our young people susceptible to plausible propaganda, sometimes 
by those who conceive of education only in tenus of vocational piepaiation 
For example, an Australian educational admmistiator some years ago 
considered that an extension of the numbers in high schools was undesiiable 
because there would not be positions for the pupils on leaving In a debate 
on the raising of tlie school-leavmg age, one of the StatcrMinisters of Educa- 
tion quite recently issued a warning about " stuffing the heads of unsuitable 
children -with knowledge ” 
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Technical Progress versus General Culture 

From the point of view of human piogress m general we may ask 
whethei technical efficiency may not be pushed too fast and too fai 
Theie seems little doubt that technical advances duimg the present 
century have produced such lapid and such far-reaching changes 
in economic conditions and vocational requirements that social 
intelligence has been left well behind ^ It is probably not fair to 
blame technical and scientific progress alone for the fact that the 
times aie so badly out of joint But if it were evident that 
deliberate control of technological advance would effect a remedy, 
and if this should involve some readjustment of emphasis as 
between technical and general education, only those with vested 
interests would be likely to object 

We seem as yet far removed fiom any system of rational control 
of technical development, especially with the woild as it is to-day 
We may, however, still discuss the lelative emphasis placed on 
vocational and on “ general ” education One of the Icctureis m 
the Engineeiing School at Melbourne University has expressed 
some challenging views on this subject in a book entitled Education 
for Industry and Citizenship “ He considers that the educational 
system at present stands at the cioss-roads One path leads to 
education on a highly specialised basis confoiming to the specialised 
organisation of industry The othei path leads towaids the 
amplification of the general cultural backgiound of citizens so 
that our common heritage will be available to counteract the 
disintegrating tendencies associated with the high specialisation 
which appears to have become a permanent feature of occupational 
life His book is a strong plea foi followmg the second rather 
than the first alternative 

If there is a danger of education paymg too much attention to 
vocational preparation and too little to the pioduction of socially 
valuable attitudes and interests, it would be a serious eiror to regaid 
the problem as applying only to those forms of education geneially 
known as technical The secondary school of academic type, even 
the university itself, can provide an education which is narrowly 
vocational m outlook The student who specialises in a small 
number of advanced studies, even if they involve the higher flights 
of mental woik, does not necessarily achieve a broad outlook and a 
wide sympathy with his fellows The relatively uneducated 
artisan who works with his hands and contributes to the family 

1 A friendly critic who saw the fiist diaft of this article suggests that 
perhaps social intelligence is not so far behind, but that vested mteiests, 
tied to existing financial and economic systems, may prevent its expression 
in the adaptation of society to its new privileges We fully agree with this 
comment, with the qualification that one can imagine a degiee of social 
intelligence capable even of dealing with these vested mteiests in a satis- 
factory manner • 

^ “ F G Sublet, Education for Industiy and Citizenship, A CEK. Reseaich 
Series No 45, Melbourne Umversity Press Out of punt 
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income at an age when the student is still engrossed with his books 
may well suipass the latter in these qualities '■ 

Admittedly young people have to receive not only a general 
tiaimng but a vocational traming as well They have to be fitted 
both foi life and for livelihood Admittedly, also, there are some 
occupations which require a much higher standard of general 
education than others Assuming that the geneial education 
comes fiist, it follows that vocational pieparation will commence 
at vaiying ages m the case of different individuals This at once 
raises questions of selection and organisation Shall the bleak 
between general and technical education be complete and sudden, 
or shall it be giadual ^ Shall the technical woik be given in a 
separate institution ? At what age will it commence ? How 
shall pupils be selected for technical education '* Is it to be assumed 
that the “ fiist pick ” of students should continue their general 
education while the “ second pick ” go into technical schools ? 
If so, what IS to be the ciiterion of selection and how reliable is this 
ciiterion ^ What is and what should be the lelationship between 
technical education and tiade instruction ? 

Some discussion of these points will emeige as wc proceed 
For the time being we must be content with the comment that the 
problems of technical education bring to a focus certain issues 
which underlie our educational methods as a whole In the 
elementaiy stage we proceed fairly happily to give a general 
education in which the masteiy of the tools of knowledge plays a 
large part We aie not foiced at this stage to ask very precisely 
what we are aiming at — perhaps it would be better if we were 
The difficult problem of selection of pupils for differentiated forms 
of education has not yet arisen, though even at this stage there 
should be commenced that study of each pupil’s interests and 
aptitudes which will assist in his later guidance 

Some Personal Views 

Perhaps the writer ought to state candidly his own views on some 
of the major issues In the first place, he holds it unfortunate that 
the term “ technical education ” should be used for any form of 
traming below the age of 14 or 15 years As used at present, 
technical education stands both for a secondary and a tertiary 
stage of education To apply the label “ secondary ” only 
to those schools which follow the traditional bookish cuiiiculum 
IS not only to perpetuate an illogical limitation of the teim, it also 
tends to prejudice the question as to whether academic and 
technical education at this stage should not be bi ought much 
closer together than they are The educational aims for the yeais 
from 12 to 15 should suiely be first that of cultivating general 
interests, mformation and appreciation , and, ^secondly, that of 

^ A fuend reminds me at this point of the advice of the colouied woman 
to her son “ If you don’t git edication you just have to use your brains ” 
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giving the pupil the best possible chance of exploiing (and the 
teacher of observing) the diiections in which his aptitudes chiefly 
he In some directions the “ secondaiy ” school pupil has been, 
peihaps, the chief suffcier Under Australian conditions, at least, 
he is often denied those piactical foims of expiession which mean 
so much to all young people ^ Few men who pass through the 
universities into the professional walks of life experience the joy 
which comes through learning how to do skilled work in wood or 
m metal, oi the satisfaction derived fiom knowing just how an 
electrical appliance works 


Criticism, of Differentiation based on Intellectual Aptitude 

There still lurks m many minds the false psychology of 
compensation which holds that those whose intellectual abilities 
are not above average malce up for it by having special skill on the 
practical side The custom of differentiating on the basis of 
intellectual aptitude between those who aie to receive academic 
training and those who are to receive technical tiainmg is one which 
lies open to serious question, especially if the differentiation is 
made at an eaily age It is objectionable, first, because industry 
needs at least its fair share of the best brains , secondly, because 
serious mistakes are liable to be made if vocational aptitudes are 
assessed without opportunity foi genuine exploratory courses , 
thirdly, because the system fits in with, and tends to perpetuate, 
class distinctions and economic stratification, if for no other reason, 
because those parents who are on the lower salary ranges cannot 
afford the cost of a professional education for their children A 
common school would at least throw all pupils together for a few 
additional and very significant years 

In spite of certain admitted advantages in having separate 
schools, the writer cannot reconcile himself to a system which 
involves segregation before the age of about 15 yeais It may 
be claimed that we can overcome the objections by pioviding 
practical facilities in secondary schools and by introducing plenty 
of libeial courses in technical schools The farther we go in this 
direction, howevei, the less justification appears to remain for 
maintaining separate institutions The only leally serious argument 
for specialised institutions at this level is the unquestionable fact 

* Some ten or twelve yeais ago one of the principal State secondary 
schools m Australia was planned with the idea that certain looms would be 
used as piactical rooms and workshops The Mimster of Education 
happened to inspect the building before it was furnished On hearing of 
the intended use of the rooms in question, he refused to sanction the 
expenditure for equipping them, on the grounds that the technical school, 
and not the high school, was the place for such work 

® In Austialia, at least, it cannot be claimed tliat there is any genuine 
system for the guidaij,ce of pupils into academic and technical courses, 
respectively Practically the whole emphasis is placed on selectmg those 
who are “ fit ” for secondary schools, the assumption being that those who 
are left aie best suited by technical couises 
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that a higher level of achievement is, on the average, likely to be 
leached within a given time in a uni-purpose than in a multi- 
pmpose school But the postponement by even as much as a yeai 
in the achievement of a given level of technical or scholastic 
efficiency is a price which modern society might well be prepared to 
pay in the interests of a truly democratic system of education, and 
one which provides ample opportunities for each pupil to reveal 
his tiue interests and abilities Any apparent wastage of time 
would almost certainly be moie than offset in the long run by the 
avoidance of the wastage and misplacement of talent which is 
inevitable if children are drafted at ii 01 13 yeais of age into 
educational establishments which, though not in themselves 
vocational, determine in large measure the occupational group 
which children will enter No system of transfers ever appeals 
to work really satisfactorily, and, in any case, it does not overcome 
the objection to having institutions which in practice at least are 
regarded as being of “ highei ” and “ lowei ” grade An American 
visitor who made a close study of Austiahan schools disliked moie 
than anything else he encountered the system whereby “ the second 
pick” of pupils, a phrase used m his healing by an educational 
official, are diafted into technical schools 
We are not making a plea for uniform courses for all pupils to 
15 years Variations in the abilities of individual pupils would 
make such a procedure both impiacticable and undesirable We 
wish, rather, to make quite plain the reasons which form the basis 
for certain views — or should they be called piejudices — which 
may be revealed in any discussions of the provisions made m 
Austialia for the early stages of technical education Fiom 
evidence to be given later, it is obvious that the popular demand 
for technical tiaimng has increased considerably in recent years 
This may be the basis for the improved prestige of technical schools 
which It appears possible to detect If this process continues, one 
of the objections we have raised may eventually be removed, 
though It IS not easy to see how this can be completely achieved 
under the present system 

Need for Best Qualified Teachers 
Discussions on post-piimary education in Australia do not 
reveal any movement towards a common institution foi pupils 
up to 14 or 15 years We shall, therefoie, have to assume that 
Australia will continue for some time to piovide separate schools 
for separate types of post-primary education at least in centres of 
large population ' If this be so it will be well foi technical 
^ As will be seen fiom the 1937 Year Book of Education, the States 
vaiy in this respect Queensland, South Austialia and Western Austialia 
have the least clearly defined junioi technical school system Western 
Australia, foi example, has one separate junior technical school and four 
schools where junioi technical instruction is given alongside high school 
courses This latter aiiangement is, however, regarded as a temporary 
expedient only 
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institutions at this level to follow the sage advice of Dr F H 
Spencei, who, when on a lecent visit, suggested that caie should 
be taken to ensuie that the non-techmcal subjects aie entiusted to 
teacheis who, if possible, weie of even gieater capacity than teachers 
of the same subjects in schools of academic type There is a distinct 
risk in a technical system that subjects of a non-technical character 
will be included in the cuiiiculum in somewhat grudging fashion 
as a necessaiy concession to general opinion The pupils them- 
selves, if they are recruited m the mam fiom the less successful 
membeis of the elementary school, are likely to have acquired a 
distaste foi the subjects m question The only remedy is to place 
such subjects in the hands of teachers who have sufficient command 
of their subject, and a sufficiently libeial outlook, to enable them to 
work out courses fully adapted to the needs and capacities of the 
particular group they aie teaching, courses which will lekmdle 
dampened enthusiasms and awaken potential interests In no 
branch of education are uniform requirements less justified 

The Piohlem of Completing Technical Education Course 
In an unpublished paper,^ Mi L W Phillips, Assistant Chief 
Inspector of Technical Education in Western Austialia, expiesses 
the view that it is unfortunate that Australia has followed the 
English rather than the Continental tradition in its assumption 
that students will complete their technical training by taking up 
positions with films and by attending technical classes in their 
leisure hours It is undoubtedly tiue that many seiious students 
give up three or four evenings a week over a period of seveial 
years, although they are working foi the full eight houis each day 
In Australia apprenticeship conditions, as we shall see, usually 
require the apprentice to give up some of his leisure time Mr 
Phillips comments that “ leisure-time education should be reseived 
either for puiely cultuial education or for education having as its 
basis qualification for a higher status in industry ” 

The general educationist will hesitate to express an opinion 
on the vexed question of how “ woiks experience ” and theoietical 
ti anting should be combined, on whether the technical institution 
ought to retain its students for a longer period of full-time instiuction 
with a consequent i eduction of the probationaiy or apprenticeship 
period in industry itself Fiom a purely mstiuctional point of 
view works experience is undoubtedly a veiy wasteful method and 
must often fall far short of what is desirable m breadth, lange and 
purposiveness, although one must admit the special psychological 
value of being engaged on “ real ” jobs In Australia, at least, the 
question of later entrance into positions is not at present lilcely to 
be settled on educational grounds alone because of the pressure 
that would be brought to bear by industry to retain the service 


^ The Influence of the Engluh Tradition on Technical Education Syster, 
of AusUalia 
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from employees which they secure at pitseiit before adult wages 
must be paid Aubtialia has much to leain liom the United States 
in this mattei of extending the age of entiy into industry and of 
continuing education during the yeais thus gained 

Problem of Pupil’s Vocational Future 
Subject to the provision that primary emphasis is placed on the 
production of good cirizenship in the fullest sense of the term, we 
must approve of all attempts to raise the standaid of technical 
knowledge and skill to the highest point possible There can be 
no doubt that the technical schools do notable woik in this direction 
for students of ambition and of sufficient ability to mastei the 
theoietical couises One has an uneasy feeling that more could 
be done foi those who at present leave school influences behind 
without havmg acquired any vocationally utilisable skill, the group 
which piovidcs many of the reciuits for the lanks of the unskilled 
and the unemployed In Australia there aie many pupils who go 
neither to “ secondary ” nor to technical schools, but who drift 
on to an uncertain teimination of then studies at the elementary 
school or some slight modification of it ^ It would indeed be a 
step forward if the compulsory school attendance clauses operated 
not meiely until a ceitain minimum age had been reached, but 
until some responsible committee was satisfied in each individual 
case about the pupil’s vocational futuie 

Origins of Australian Technical System 

The technical system is no exception to the general rule that 
Australian educational ideas and practices have in the mam been * 
based on those of England For many years Australia was merely 
an outpost of the Old World The gradual emergence of a local 
sentiment and the force of circumstances very different from those 
of the Mother Country have pioduced an interesting and not 
always logical mingling of the traditional and the new Thus the 
Englishman will be mterested to find in most rural centres, and in a 
few uiban ones, a Mechanics’ Institute or School of Arts which 
long ago gave up any attempt to piovide instruction for artisans, 
but which, instead of dropping out of existence like its English 
progenitor, maintains a precarious existence in running a 
subscription libiary, with perhaps a billiards room and a hall for 
hue as its mam sources of revenue 

The Englishman would feel himself on familiar ground in 
finding that each of the Education Departments was organised 
into a primary, a secondary and a technical branch, each under a 
chief mspector, but would be surprised at the absence of any local 

’ That the writer is not alone in this opinion is shown by the fact that at 
an inspectors’ conference lecently one speaker referrecfto this group as “ the 
legion of the lost” , anothei inspectoi went eten further and called them 
“ the legion of the damned ” 
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TABLE I— IMPORTANT DATES IN HISTORY OF 


1865 Mineralogy, geology 
to design, chemis- 

1871 try, introduced at 
Mechanics’ School 
of Arts, Sydney 
(which later became 
the Sydney Tech- 
nical College) 

1881 Technical Educa- 
tion Board ap- 
pointed and tech- 
nical classes estab- 
lished in two city 

1884 Classes in geology 
and mineralogy at 
Newcastle 

1885 Classes at Bathurst 
and Goulbourn 

1889 Technical Educa- 
tion Board dis- 
solved Work placed 
under Education 
Department, with 
Technical College 
as headquarters 

1904 Knibb’s Report 
(unfavourable to 
apprenticeship 
training) 

1918 Board of Trade 
established with 
powers over appren 
ticeship 

1922 Boaid of Trade 
reports on unsatis- 
factory conditions 
of apprenticeship 

1933 Commission of In- 
quiry into Tech- 
nical Education 

1986 Advisory Councils 
(representing em- 
ployers and wor- 
kers) to act m con- 
junction with tech- 
nical colleges 

1937 Establishment of 
full-time day pre- 
apprenticesnip 
classes for pupils 
with at least two 
years of secondary 
schoohng 


1868 

1869 

1870 
1873 
1885 
1890 
1887 


1899 

1901 

1914 

1927 


Parliament voted 
£200 a year to 
promote industrial 
education 
Royal Commission 
to report on tech- 
nical education be- 
came permanent 
controlling body 
Ballarat School of 
Mines 

Bendigo School of 
Schools of Mines 


additional country 
centies 

Trade subjects in- 
troduced at Mel- 
bourne Working 
Men’s College and 
Gordon Technical 
Institute (Geelong) 
Education Depait- 
ment took ovei 
control of technical 
education 
Royal Commission 
on technical educa- 
tion Recommen- 
dations for improv- 
ing appienticeship 
Establishment of 
number of junior 
technical schools 



1912 


1917 


Apprenticeship 
Commission (undei 
Depai tment of 
Labour) set up by 
special Act 


1927 


School of Design 
under Society of 
Arts (In 1881 
placed under con- 
trol of Museum 
and Art Galleries 
Board and m 1906 
under Education 
Department ) 
Evening classes for 
mechanics started 
by Chamber of 
Manufacturers and 
taken over by 
Council of Educa- 

Gawler School of 
Mines 

Adelaide School of 
Mines and In- 
dustries 

Three provincial 
Schools of Mines 
established 
Commission on 
Shortage of Labour 
drew attention to 
lack of facilities 
for technical 

training 

Technical Educa- 
tion of Apprentices 
Act passed (applied 
for first time to 
woodwork, iron- 
work, printing 
1919, to plumbing 
1920) 

Adelaide Tech- 
nical College 
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1881 Brisbane School of 1896 Classes for employ- 1888 Technical schools 

Arts established, ees in railway work- established in 

with night classes shops Hobart and Laun- 

in mechanical draw- 1900 Perth Techmcal ceston 

mg School opened 189a School of Mines at 

1882 Technical College 1902 Kalgoorlie School Zechan and latei at 

established (on of Mines two other provincial 

model of Sydney 1916 Examinations in- centies 

Technical College) troduced foi ap- igi6 Commission con- 

1900 District Schools of prentices in certain ducted by principal 

to Arts established tiades of Sydney Technical 

1902 classes in technical 1926 Arbitration Act College recom- 

subjects amended to pro- mended that 

1902 Board of Technical vide half-day in- Government take 

Education set up struction per week over technical 

1900 Education Depart- for appientices education 

ment assumed con- 1918 Royal Commission 1918 Technical Branch of 

trol of technical on Youth Employ- Education Depart- 

education ment and Appren- ment established 

1924 Apprentices and ticeship and superintendent 

Minors Act (amen- appointed 

ded 1929) 1919 Junior technical 

schools set up m 
foul centies 
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Special mention must be made ot the influence of the protective 
tariff system The first tariff Act was that passed by Victoria in 
1866 When the States federated in 1901 all matters pertaining to 
customs duties were vested m the central government and a system 
of protection for the fostering of secondary industries became the 
accepted policy of the Commonwealth The effect of this policy 
has been, of course, to increase the consumer’s costs and this tends to 
bear harshly on the primary producer There has, however, been 
a reasonable effort on the part of the Tariff Board to reduce steadily 
the degree of protection once a local industry is established The 
subsidies which the Federal Government has found it necessaiy 
to provide for primary producers are an indication that reductions 
have not been veiy thoroughgoing The success of the protection 
from the point of view of assisting secondaiy industry is undoubted 

The Great War had results of many kinds, but its final effect 
on secondary mdustry m Australia was undoubtedly a stimulating 
one It served to bring foicibly to attention Australia’s dependence 
on manufacturing countries and the vulnerability of her trade 
routes Incidentally, too, the efforts put forth by the Repatriation 
Department to tiain leturned soldiers in skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations yielded lessons both of a positive and a negative 
character 

In more recent yeais the Ottawa agreements have tended to 
stabilise trade and, within the internal economy of the British 
Commonwealth, to secure for Australia the opportunity for pushing 
forward in certain fields of manufacturing F inally, the rearmament 
programme has, within the last few years, stimulated advances in 
precision engineering’- Of significance m this direction is the 
recent decision to build complete aeroplanes, including engines, in 
the hope that there will be some export to adjacent countiies in 
addition to the local consumption 

Technological developments have now become so extensive 
that within the last few months the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which is subsidised by the Commonwealth 
Government, has established a special section to act as a dealing 
house and bureau of information m the matter of industrial 
problems and developments ’ 

A full study of the histoiy of technical education in Australia 
would have to consider the part played by the oiganised laboui 
movement The establishment of apprenticeship schemes must, 
of course, be carried out with its co-operation 

It sometimes happens that the oiganisation into trade unions 
represents a higher degree of specialisation than is desirable foi 
purposes of instruction In such cases the technical education 
authorities may have to overcome some opposition in mtioducmg 
courses of a reasonably broad character In general, the Laboui 

’ For some facts concernmg the growth of secondary industries in 
Austialia see the Australian isoth Anniversary Number of The Times 
article by Dr G L Wood 
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Movement is opposed to the employment of unindentured juniois — • 
or “ improvers, ” as they are called m Australia — ^vsiho, having no 
contiact With their employers, may be dismissed at any time, may 
pass from employer to employer on a bargaining basis, and may 
present themselves as fully qualified tradesmen without having 
leceived a proper course of naming Although this opposition 
may at times have hindered the establishment of trade courses 
for others than apprentices, many such classes exist The technical 
author ities themselves are m favour of movmg towards a system 
which brings all workers under control and guidance until they are 
fully qualified As we shall see later, the apprenticeship systems 
m some States have already made some progress m this diiection 
Finally, we must mention the eftect of the economic depression 
It resulted not only m very serious unemployment and distress, 
but prevented a large number of youths from undertaking training, 
since theie weie apparently no jobs awaiting them The result 
IS a very seiious shortage of skilled workers to-day, and a tragically 
large number of young people in their early twenties who are 
without the security afioided by the possession of skill in a trade, 
if they are not actually unemployed With woeful hck of foresight 
some of the States made it even haidei for tiaining to be obtained 
through then action in laising school fees oi imposing them wheie 
courses had previously been free Rather belated and, at times, 
somewhat half-hearted efforts have been, and aie being, made to 
redeem members of this “ lost generation ” It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the lesson will be learned, and that facilities foi technical 
and other forms of training will be extended rather than curtailed 
when the next depression arrives, if arrive it must 

The Organisation of Technical Education in Australia 
Even if space permitted, it would be out of the question to give i 
detailed account of each of the six State systems A complete 
mastery of all details would require considerable intensive study 
The difficulties are added to by the fact that while all sections of 
educational statistics in Australia are unsatisfactory, the section 
dealing with technical education is apt to be the least satisfactory 
of all, For example, one of the largest of the education depaitments 
can give the total enrolments m senior technical schools, but it has 
not so far analysed its information so that it can say how many of 
these are pait-time and how many aie full-time students ' We 
shall attempt to describe the chief foims which technical education 
takes and to indicate major variations as between the States 
Special attention will be paid to New South Wales and Victoria 
Being the chief manufacturing States, they naturally have the 
fullest provisions for technical instruction It so happens that in 
certain important directions New South Wales and Victoria 
represent divergent lines of development, and that m vaiying 
degrees and combinations their methods have been adopted by 
the other States 
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Pei haps one docs not usually think of the universities as part 
of the technical scheme, but we shall find it necessary to refer to 
ceitain blanches of their work and to relationships between the 
universities and the technical colleges The technical colleges 
may be legarded as forming the backbone of the technical education 
system It is their custom to provide diploma courses lasting, 
according to circumstance, fiom three to six yeais and reaching 
professional or semi-professional standard In addition, there aie 
tiade courses and apprenticeship couises of a less advanced 
charactei The majonty of the students, paiticularly in the 
trade courses, aie diawn from young people already occupying 
positions m industry Finally, we shall have to considei the part 
played by junior technical schools and similar institutions It 
would be possible so to define technical education as to include 
agricultural instiuction as well, but this is scarcely within the 
limits of customaiy usage, even it it were practicable to extend this 
survey so as to cover it 


Technical Faculties at the Universities 
The universities, with their courses in subjects such as 
mathematics, natuial philosophy and chemistiy, provide an essential 
backgiound for reseaich W'orkers and leaders in the technical field 
Certain depaitments, howevei, and particularly the various 
engineering schools, come even closei to the technical world 
Table II indicates what the various universities possess m the way 
of such departments 

An inteiesting ariangement is found in Victoria for securing 
co-oidination between the technical colleges and the University 
A Technical Schools Boaid is appointed by the University to 
inspect such technical colleges as wish to come under a scheme 
which piovides that passes m certain diploma courses at the 
colleges entitle the student to receive recognition for corresponding 
subjects at the University The arrangement applies at present 
to seven first-year subjects, two second-year subjects and one 
thud-year subject 

In Sydney, the Umveisity agiees that students who have done 
certain couises at the Techmeal College may sit for the first-year 
examinations in those subjects at the University There is no 
body corresponding to the Victorian Techmeal Schools Boaid 
It has been suggested in recent yeais that the Sydney Technical 
College should grant its own degiees, but, instead of pioceeding 
with this, the College Council is considering the possibility of 
seeming bachelor degrees for those students who have satisfied 
matriculation lequiiements and have completed at the Technical 
College couises prescribed by the University for a degree 
In Peith there is an arrangement whereby the engineeiing 
diploma courses in mechanical, electrical 01 structural engineering 
at the Technical College entitle successful students to qualify foi 
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coi responding University diplomas and to receive ceitam exemp- 
tions in the second year ol the University degiee couise in 
engmeeimg 

The University of Queensland piovides that couises of study 
for the diploma in mechanical and electrical engmeeimg may be 
followed in such technical colleges or institutions as may be 
approved by the Univeisity 

In South Australia and Tasmania we find the closest association 
between the University and the chief technical institution The 
University of Adelaide and the Adelaide School of Mines and 
Industiies have set up a Joint Boaid and have foimed a Faculty 
of Applied Science by an airangement between the Councils of 
the two institutions When the necessary conditions, such as the 
possession of matriculation lequirements, are fulfilled, students 
at the School of Mines may leceive a University Diploma in 
Applied Science as well as a Fellowship of the School of Mines. 
The subjects concerned aie mining, mctalluigy, electiical engineer- 
ing, mechanical engineering, civil engmeeimg and architectural 
engineering For a degiee in engineering, studies are puisued 
to a fuither stage partly at the Univeisity and partly at the School 
of Mines 

The University of Tasmania makes provision foi the afiihation 
of technical schools upon lecjuest of the Diiector of Education 
Students who have completed successful couises at such affiliated 
schools may be exempted fiom corresponding subjects of a degiee 
course at the University, except in the case of any subject included 
m the final examination foi a degree At present the Univeisity 
and the Hobait Technical College provide joint courses in chemistiy 
and engineering, using the same staff and the same laboiatoiy 
facilities These ariangements are under the contiol of a joint 
Board of Management 

The Technical Colleges 

Each of the States has one or moie technical colleges forming 
part of the general educational system In some States there is 
one central college in the capital city, with branch colleges in 
suburban 01 large provincial centres In othei States theie are 
distinct colleges, one of them being recognised as the ptincipal 
institution New South Wales has, for some yeais, possessed 
several technical colleges in the country, but in the metiopolitan 
area all technical colleges were, until lecently, branches of the 
central institution which also housed the administrative head- 
quarters for technical education A few years ago the admmistia- 
tion was placed m the hands of a superintendent of technical 
education, located at head office This officer has general 
administrative duyes as well Victoria provides the chief example 
of a State with a number of stiong separate colleges 

The Sydney Technical College follows, with mmoi exceptions. 
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dealt with, indirectly, 
bvthe Geolog-v couises 
in other States 

The other States ha\e 
a less extensive course 
than the Victorian, 
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the tiadition that its courses should be supplementary to the 
leaiiiei’s practical expeiience Consequently its classes are 
available only to those actually engaged in the trade, or allied 
trades, for which the couise is designed Thus practically all its 
courses are held in the evening ^ There is evidence, however, 
that the technical authorities are seriously considering whether 
lull-time day instruction should not be encouraged 

The lollowing are the sections under which the school at present 
carries out its work (a) Higher technical or diploma courses , 
( 6 ) tiades courses , (c) certificate courses , (d) independent classes, 
(e) correspondence courses Foi the diploma courses the standard 
of admission is that required for entry to the corresponding faculty 
of the Umveisity The minimum couise of study is three years, 
the fees ranging from £4 m the first to £6 in the thud year In 
1936, there were some 1,468 students doing diploma courses 
Preparatory classes are provided for students in trade or other 
courses who wish to qualify for the diploma courses Tiade 
courses are of lower or higher standard, the former lasting for 
three years, tlie latter for an additional two The lower courses 
are given at trades schools and the higher at the technical colleges 
The certificate courses cover such subjects as agriculture, sheep 
and wool, commercial art, domestic science, surveying, meat 
inspectors’ course, factory inspectors’ course, local government 
clerks’ course and laboratory assistants’ course Independent 
classes are provided m bacteriology, entomology, accountancy, 
shorthand, engme-diiving and other subjects Correspondence 
instiuction is available in over fifty subjects for students out of 
reach of technical institutions In 1937, there were 1,355 students 
taking advantage of these courses An interesting development 
at the Sydney Technical College is the lecent appointment of a 
vocational guidance and welfare officer 

In addition to the Sydney Technical College, with its seven 
branches m suburban areas, there are technical colleges at New- 
castle, Broken Hill and Wollongong The name “ technical 
college ” is now given to the institutions at nine other provincial 
centres which, until lecently, were known as trade schools 

In Victoria, there are twenty-eight senior technical schools with a 
gross enrolment at present of 22,345 students Of the senior technical 
schools, the Melbourne Technical College, the Ballarat School of 
Mines, the Bendigo School of Mines, the Gordon Institute of Tech- 
nology at Geelong, the SwinburneTechnical College and the Footscray 
Technical School (the two lastnamedbeingsituated m suburbs of Mel- 
bourne), stand out as the leading mstitutions by reason of their history 
and of the numbers of students doing day courses of an advanced 
character Reference will be made later to the system of govern- 

^ One section of the College is, however, a full-time day commercial 
school It should also be noted that m 1937 New Siuth Wales established 
full-time pre-apprenticeship courses for pupils who have completed two yeai s 
of secondary instiuction 
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ment of these schools Unhke New South Wales, Victoria does 
not insist that employment in a given trade is a necessary prerequisite 
for eniolment m the appropriate course of instruction The term 
“ diploma course ” m Victoria is hmited to those courses which 
are given m the form of full-time day instruction ^ 

The central institution is the Melbourne Technical College, 
which in 1937 had an eniolment of almost 9,000 students, foi whom 
over 300 classes are now available There are thirteen day diploma 
courses, with a total enrolment of 171 students Over 100 
additional students attend other day professional courses mainly 
m art and applied art The diploma courses at the Melbourne 
Technical College are for the most pait of four years’ duration, 
with fees ranging from £4 loj to £6 10s per term (the diploma 
courses in most Victoiian schools last for three years) In addition 
to the day diploma couises the Melbourne Technical College conducts 
evening cei tificate courses and special apprenticeship classes There 
IS a coriespondence section dealing with 597 students Of the total 
number of students, about 700 are women This is a much smaller 
number than at the Sydney Technical College, but Victoria has a 
special institution, the Emily McPherson College of Domestic 
Economy, which ranks as a senior technical school and piovides 
diploma and trade courses Its enrolment is between 1,200 and 
1,300 women students, together with a small number of men 
students 

It IS interesting to note that technical education in Victoria 
owes much to private benefactions The Melbourne Technical 
College (under the name of the Woiking Men’s College) was 
founded in 1882 as the result of a gift by Francis Ormond of £5,000, 
who later bequeathed an additional £10,000 The Gordon Technical 
College at Geelong, and the Swinburne Technical College, were 
established largely as the result of endowments The buildmgs 
for the Emily McPherson College were provided by Sii William 
McPherson from his own pocket shortly after his refusal as 
Treasurer of the State to prbvide the necessary funds from State 
revenues Within the last few months there has been announced 
a gift of £20,000 from a private citiaen to assist in establishing a 
school devoted to the food trades It is anticipated that the school 
will provide instruction for 800 butcheis, 250 bakers, 200 chefs and 
waiters and 100 pastrycooks Although theie has been some 
attempt to emphasise particular branches of work in the various 
technical schools, and though it is a delibeiate policy to piovide 
instruction for industries which are of local importance, the 
establishment of a school devoted entirely to a particular group 
of related trades will be a new departure so far as Australian 
technical education is concerned 

It should be noted that though the Sydney diploma courses are evening 
courses, the entrancS qualification is the University Leaving Certificate, 
whereas the entrance qualification for Victorian diploma courses is the 
Intermediate Technical School Certificate or its equivalent 
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The Mining and Technical College of Adelaide is under the 
jurisdiction of its own Council and not of the Education Depart- 
ment The principal Departmental school is the Technical 
High School at Thcbarton This school piovides a wide curriculum, 
including language courses It also has an interesting system of 
individual instruction ^ The Adelaide Techmcal School now in 
course of construction will be confined to apprentices 
Perth Technical College tends to follow the New South Wales 
model of organisation (eg the techmcal system is admimsteied 
from the College), but based its original courses of mstiuction on 
those of Victoria It has an enrolment of almost 5,000 students, 
which IS a large figure for a aty with a population of only 212,000 
The Central Technical College at Brisbane has an eniolment 
of more than 5,000, of whom well ovei 500 are full-time students 
The Queensland official reports do not make a clear demarcation 
between techmcal and high school work, or between technical 
work at lower and higher levels It seems probable that a good 
many of those listed as full-time students aie pupils of not more 
than 14 or 15 years of age 

Junior Schools 

In each of the Austrahan States we find a variety of schools 
giving pre-vocational comses for pupils from la to 15 years 
of age Details concemmg these are given m the Year Book 
OF Education for 1937, pages 186-200 Foi our present purpose 
the most important group are the junior technical schools for boys 
and the domestic arts schools for girls In the main, Australia 
adopts the policy advocated in the Hadow Report and establishes 
separate schools for pupils of these ages This at least holds true 
for large centies of population It must be noted, however, that 
the Austialian authorities favour a break at 12 plus and not at 
II plus It seems correct to say that Australia has given its 
mam attention to the high school and the techmcal school without 
domg anythmg much towards evolvmg a school on the lines of the 
English “ modern school ” In this connection, however, it is 
interesting to note that Dr F H Spencer, on his recent visit to 
Australia, expressed the view that the Australian junior technical 
school was perhaps moie like the English “ modern ” school than 
the English jumor techmcal school We shall discuss in a later 
section the rather vexed question of the control of junior technical 
education We will here merely note the fact that in Victoria 
It IS the pohcy to have a close assoaation between junior and 
senior schools Except at the Melbourne Technical College, the 
junior techmcal schools are housed m senior school buildings 
They are definitely regarded as preparatory to the senior schools 
From the prospectus of a typical junior techmcal school we 

1 See Individual Education, by Fenner and Pauli, ACER Series No i, 
Melbourne University Press 
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gather that the following aie its aims (a) “ to contmue the general 
education of pupils of the sixth or higher grades, and to give them 
preparatory and pie-vocational tiaimng m science, art and trade, 
enabling them to continue profitably their senior technical studies 
in the day or evening classes , ( 6 ) to assist students by means of 
this training to determine the class of industrial and technical 
woik for which tliey are best suited ” At a later point the fallowing 
significant passage occurs “ If a cultural education means an 
education which cultivates, to the fullest extent, the latent powers 
of the pupil, so as to fit him to take his place as a self-respecting 
citizen m a community worthy of his membership, the unpiejudiced 
visitor to the Junior Technical School will admit that it is giving a 
more truly cultural education than many institutions which make 
greater pretensions in this respect ” 

In Table III is shown the number of periods per week devoted 
in this particular school to the various groups of subjects 

Apart from the fact that the time which would be devoted to 
foreign languages is used for certain practical subjects, the time- 
table IS much like that of an ordmary secondary school There is 
certainly the basis for a good general education plus certain subjects 
of a pre-vocational character It is a significant fact that Victorian 
junior technical schools, when established in good residential 
suburbs, have provided an attractive foim of secondary education, 
and both parents and boys have appreciated the practical bias of 
the curriculum without any thought of specialising in the trades 
for which the associated senior school caters 

Space does not permit an adequate description of the provision 
made for girls Many of the technical schools have classes for 
girls in the arts associated with home-making, and, to an increasing 
extent, in the trade and professional activities which women 
commonly enter In other cases this instruction, especially that 
at an early level, is carried on in schools of domestic arts (or “ girls’ 
schools,” as they are now rather inadequately labelled m Victoria), 
which are attended by girls alone and are placed under the super- 
vision of women principals 

Before completing our description of the types of institution 
giving technical education, mention should be made of the fact 
that New South Wales is experimenting with the problem of 
providing technical instruction in rural districts by the use of a 
mobile workshop Two railway carriages have been specially 
fitted up and placed in the care of a competent teacher of engineer- 
ing F our country centres were to be served experimentally in 1 93 8 
If the scheme is successful, additional units are likely to be 
established 


Some Financial Problems 

Dr F H Spencer, formerly Chief Inspector of the London 
County Council, who visited Australia recently at the request of 
the Carnegie Corporation to examine the technical education 
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TABLE III 

COURSE OF STUDY IN A JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


AVER 

FIRST YEAR 

ACE ENTRANCE AGE, 13 YEAR 


GROUP 

SUBJECTS 

PERIODS 

Lnglish 

Mathematics 

Eughsh 

Geography 

History and Civics 

Arithmetic 

Mensuration 

Algebra 

Elementary Science 

8 

Practical 

Work 

Free Drawing 

Modelling 

Geometrical Drawing 

Woodwork 

Sheet metal Work 


Sobool 

Sport, Singing Physical 
Drill Assemblies, Hobbies 
Visits to Places of Interest 

4 

Total Periods ob 40 Minutes Eaci 



SECOND YEAR 


Practici 

School 


Algebra — Geometry 


Woodwork Sheet metalWork 

Sporl, ° singing, "^rhysioi^ 
Drill, Assemblies, Hobbies, 
Visits to Places of Interest 


0 Minutes Each, 


THIRD YEAR 


AVERAGE ENTRANCE AGE, 14 YEARS 


Lnglish 

English 

Economies 

6 

Mathematics 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Tntonometry 

j 

Science 

Physics, Chemistry, 
Flectncity and Magnetism 

8 


Solid Geometry, i 

Engmeemg Dravung or 
Building Drawing 

6 

Pmti^I 

Ca^ieiitrj ot PlunAing or 



' Shop Lugineenog or 

Apphed Art 

10 

School 

Activities 

Sport, Singing, Physic il 
Dnn, Assemblies, Hobbies 

1 


foTAE Periods or 10 Minutes Each, 41 


system, had previously made similar surveys in Canada and South 
Afiica He was therefore m an excellent position for making 
comparisons While on the whole he was favourably impressed 
by the quality of the work he saw, he was at limes appalled by the 
conditions under which that work has to be carried out Although 
some States are in a worse plight than others, he considers that in 
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no State do the buildings approach a really satisfactory state of 
affairs In many instances equipment is quite inadequate 
The rapid giowth of technical enrolments folloTving on the 
complete cessation of building during the depression has created a 
veiy serious problem for the States Durmg recent years many 
hundreds have been denied admission to technical schools because 
of lack of accommodation 


TABLE IV 

EXPENDITURE ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


vra« 

rxcruDiNO su.i,D.™ri.mNG m.,i DING 

|eXCI.VDINO BUILDING INCLUDING BUILDING 


i 

£ 

£ s d 

£ * d 

1914 

67,118 

72,718 

7 7 9 

8 0 1 

1920 

211,986 

214,664 

22 17 11 

23 3 8 

1932 

166,118 

168,664 

9 19 6 

10 4 0 

1936 

187,134 

238,934 

8 16 2 

11 3 8 

1937 

246,821 

460,376 

9 8 6 

17 3 11 


The figures shown in Table IV were made available for New 
South Wales through the courtesy of the Superintendent of 
Technical Education They are very illuminating In 1914 , 
there were only 9,082 students in technical institutions , in 1937 , 
there were 26,188 The effect of the depression is cleaily seen in the 
figures for 1932 In spite of a rapid rise in building costs in 1937 , 
the pel capita expenditure of 1920 is still far from having been 
reached ^ It is estimated that almost ,£ 1 , 000,000 will be required 
in the next few years to provide the requisite accommodation 
The States claim that they cannot adequately meet the costs of 
education and of other social services from the revenues available 
to them A strong effort was made m 1936 by the States to obtain 
a substantial grant fiom the Commonwealth Government for the 
specific pm pose of aiding technical education This request 
was not granted, and the problem is as yet unsolved It would 
not be at all surprising if the Federal Government eventually finds 
It necessary to assist technical education This has already 
happened in the United States and m South Africa 

In recent years theie has been an mcrease m public awareness 
of the necessity for greatly extended facilities for technical training 
if Australia is to enter the field of secondary industries with any 
hope of meeting present-day conditions A leading aiticle, 
published in The Australasian Manufacturer foi December 1935 , 
made a vigorous attack on the starved condition of technical 
education in the manufacturing States It quotes the general 

^ During the years 1920-2 expenditure was augmented by grants from 
the Federal Government for the training of returned soldiers 
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managei of the Bioken Hill Pty Ltd as stating that m his opinion 
Australia was twenty yeais behind Japan in its work of technically 
educating the younger generation of its artisans The article 
speaks of Melbourne’s technical schools as being shockingly over- 
crowded, and maintains that technical education in New South 
Wales has been allowed to become the Cinderella Department 
of the public service of the State There has certainly been some 
progress in all parts of the Commonwealth since this was written, 
but there is undoubtedly a great deal of leeway still to make up 

Some Ad minis tiative Problems 

Enough has been written to indicate that there are considerable 
variations and comphcations in the administration of technical 
education It would appear to the outsidei that many compromises 
have been made both with tradition and vnth local circumstances 

The Problem of Staffing 

Of special interest is the system of contiol m Victoiia where 
we have in the technical colleges the only marked exception to the 
centralisation of education which characterises each of the 
Australian States The five colleges named in an earlier section, 
together with eight smallei technical schools, mainly m the country, 
were strongly established before the Education Department took 
over the contiol of technical education m 1890, and though they are 
now subject m certain respects to Departmental regulation, they 
have retained many of their rights For example, they grant their 
own certificates and diplomas as distinct from those awarded by 
the Education Department They establish new courses and 
modify existing ones, they determme the fees to be charged to 
students (subject to a minimum scale laid down by the Depaitment) 
and have control not only of these fees but of the grant made 
annually by the Government Perhaps more important still is 
their right to appomt members of the teaching staff In making 
these appointments they are not limited in any way to persons 
already employed by the Education Department They may 
select the best man available fiom any part of the country, or even ' 
from abroad, and some of the positions they have to offer become 
the subject of keen competition The foregoing rights are subject 
to ministerial approval, which, however, is rarely withheld 

However, the situation with respect to teaching staff m these 
schools is much more complex than has so far been indicated 
In addition to the appointees of the school Councils theie aie in 
Council schools a number of teachers appointed by the Education 
Department Even in the technical schools contiolled by the 
Department the teachers fall mto two groups, since some of them are 
classified as secondary teacheis, whereas others fall under the 
jurisdiction of the technical branch of the Department, and not 
the secondary branch Thus m the technical school system there 
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are teachers owing allegiance to three different masters The 
two classes of departmental teachers have this in common — that they 
have the right of appeal to the Public Service Commissioner 
Thus, while the College Councils make their appointments without 
reference to any other body and without any feai that their nomina- 
tions will be upset, the Supeimtendent of Technical Education 
may find that a teachei whom he has passed over m making his 
nomination has won an appeal on the grounds of seniority and has 
leceived the appointment Another cause of possible friction is 
that the salaiies paid by the Councils may not coincide exactly with 
those paid by the Department for similar work 

It IS little wonder that the Superintendent of Technical Education 
complains in outspoken terms m his official repoits of the difficulty 
of administering the system The wonder is that it works at all I 
There is surely no other example m the world of school staffs being 
undei such a form of tuple control Any student of education 
who agrees, as most external critics do, that Australian education 
IS over-centialised will hope that the leoigamsation which surely 
must come will leave unimpaired the element of local control 
represented in the Technical School Councils There is no doubt 
that they have done excellent work 

The Junior Technical System of Victoria 
On the administrative side the Victorian system of jumor technical 
education calls for special comment As already indicated, the 
policy IS to link the junior technical schools with senioi technical 
institutions The junior technical section, which caters in the 
mam for boys still under the compulsory attendance clause, is 
placed under a “ headmaster,” while the senior school is undei a 
technical “ principal,” who also has responsibility foi the institution 
as a whole It is the policy of the present technical school 
administration to ensure as far as possible that the principal, 
in addition to his other qualifications, is a man who has had 
practical experience in industry The chief inspector of technical 
schools lecently returned from a visit to a number of other 
countries and claims that what he saw there confirms the 
wisdom of this policy and of the maintenance of a close link 
between senior and junior instruction ^ 

The writer has suggested in earlier sections what he thinks are 
certain principles which should regulate the problems arising in 
connection with education for pupils below 14 or 15 years 
There are still certain pros and cons to be dealt with in this 
matter of the junior technical school One of the advantages 
of close association with a senior school is that it is not difficult 
to make available equipment and machinery which is more than 
adequate to the requirements of the junior school Again, the 
contact which the pupils have with the work of the senior school 
E P Eltham, Report on Technical Education Systems m Other Countiies 
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IS almost certain to lead many of them to continue their studies 
when they have finished the work of the junior school The 
technical authoiities can more readily plan courses m the junior 
school which dovetail neatly into the more advanced work 

On the other side the use of a common staff and buildings has 
some practical disadvantages One pimcipal, for instance, states 
that it gives rise to difficulties m the cleaning of rooms and care of 
equipment, and that it makes it impossible to have the whole school 
staff present on any day in the week because of the time off allowed 
to those who have evening duties Another principal maintains 
that equipment suitable foi senior students is not suitable for 
junior, and that, m a large college at least, common housing 
creates a wrong atmosphere for both groups Of course, the most 
impoitant issues by fai are those connected with an early segregation 
into separate mstitutions The writei at least finds it difficult to 
reconcile a belief in the wisdom of providing a hbeial education for 
all pupils up to 14 or 15 years with the practice of drafting certain 
pupils into jumoi technical establishments at the age of ii or la 
years, especially if these schools aie “ tied ” closely to senior insti- 
tutions of a vocational chaiacter The steadily increasing use of 
apprenticeship may well be an argument against the too early intro- 
duction of technical instruction It appears that there is a tendency 
for an apprentice in his first year to be required to duplicate work 
already covered m the junior technical school The departmental 
justification given for this is that the principles aheady taught 
should be revised, with more specific applications to the trade 
in question 

A serious administrative problem in all States is the large 
proportion of pupils who fad to complete courses which extend 
from 12 to 15 years of age Some two-thirds of the pupils 
leave junior technical schools at the end of their second year 
The raising of the school-leaving age to 15 is probably the 
only solution 

Official Opinion on Junior Technical School Problems 

As a check on his own views, and as some indication of the 
direction which future policy may take, the writer sought the 
opinions of leading administrative officials in each State on four 
questions relatmg to the position of the junior technical school 
Of the mne persons replying, four are concerned with general 
administration and five with the technical school system 

The first question was an attempt to find out whether any of 
those approached shared the writer’s preference for a common 
educational institution up to 14 or 15 years, 01 whether they 
favouied a continuation of the current system of segregation 
into a separate junior technical school at ^2 years of age 
Only two of the mne, both of them bemg connected with general 
education, showed a theoretical preference for a common type of 
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post-piimaiy institution Both of these appeal to be prepaied 
to accept the present position in the case of large centies of 
population Another correspondent emphasised stiongly the 
view that education from I2 to 14 years should be of an 
exploratory nature, and mentioned the danger of the vocational 
aspects being over-emphasised He considers it immaterial, 
however, whether or not the “ try-out ” courses are given in a 
separate institution A correspondent from one State where 
separate junior technical schools are not well developed considers 
that the more general type of institution falls short in viiihty and 
individuality It may well be that an atmosphere of purposiveness 
is more readily achieved in a school where all pupils are looking 
towards similar vocational objectives 

The second question related to the problem as to whethei 
junior and senior technical institutions should be housed in the 
same building Opinion heie is fairly evenly divided Three 
definitely prefer schools which aie separate Two others can sec 
some advantages in close association, but seem to think that on 
the whole the aiguments aie m favoui of separate institutions 
One of these, whose woik lies in the technical field, thinks that in 
practice the junior and senior schools tend to keep apart, and is 
doubtful of the practical value from the staffing point of view of 
being able to use some of the teachers foi both senior and junior 
woik Two correspondents are emphatically in favour of having 
the two schools together, though one of these joins with several 
others in claiming that it is undesirable to have a junior section 
associated with a central technical college Of the remaining 
two correspondents, one thinks it is desirable to have junior and 
senior schools together, though it is not always practicable, and 
the other thinks that certain advantages in having them associated 
are offset by the danger that the course in the earlier yeais may 
become too definitely vocational He says, for example, that the 
technical bias given to mathematics and science may lead to the 
mere use of formulie in order to obtain a particular result 
The third question dealt with the recruitment of teaching staff 
for technical schools Here the general opinion is that teachers 
of non-techmcal subjects should be drawn from the teaching 
service as a whole, and that teachers of trade and technical subjects 
should be drawn from industry, or should at least have had some 
fiist-hand contact with industry Several replies emphasised 
the view that such practical experience, especially for senior work, 
was an important factor m investing the teacher with proper 
prestige in the eyes of the pupils In two cases special mention 
was made of the desirability of providing training in teaching 
methods for those drawn from industry One coiiespondent 
considers that the ideal teacher m the junior technical school 
would be the gra^duate of a techmeal department of a university 
who had received at least a year’s trammg in the teaching of 
mathematics, science, social studies and aesthetics 
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The final question inquired whethei jumoi technical schools 
should, for administiative purposes, come under the geneial 
control of the branch dealing with post-primary education oi 
under the technical branch Four of the nine leplies were 
unambiguously in favour of technical control, one of the foui 
being fiom a general administrator Two of the non-techiucal 
correspondents defimtely favour control as part of the general 
post-primary scheme of education Three of the correspondents, 
two of them being technical school administrators, are not able 
to make up their minds One of them says, “It is possible for 
junior technical education, under the control of a too grossly 
practical industrialism, to lose some of its best values as a general 
secondary education It is even more likely that junior technical 
schools, undei the administrative guidance of men with grammar 
school ideals, will lose most of the things that are so piecious in 
their character” Thiee of the coi respondents emphasised the 
desii ability of joint inspection by the technical and geneial blanches 
of the Department 

From the ioiegoing it will be seen that marked differences of 
opinion are to be found amongst those who hold responsible 
positions in Australian education We may conclude this section 
by quoting the remark of one correspondent to the effect that 
“ educational interests lather than technical training interests 
should be the deteimining factors in all matters relating to junior 
technical schools ” 

The Problem of Apprenticeship 

It 13 only in recent years that any account of technical education 
in Australia would have to talce serious notice of the apprenticeship 
system Indeed, apprenticeship duiing the post-War period 
appeared to be dying out almost entirely The last four oi five 
years have, however, seen a distinct revival, and each State repoits 
increasing use of apprenuceship as a method of tiaimng workers in 
particular industries 

One of the first steps in this revival was the passing of the 
Technical Education of Apprentices Act m South Australia in 1917 
Since that date all of the States have passed Acts setting up 
machinery for the control of apprenticeship We must be content 
with a geneialised account of this machinery and its opeiation 

Most of the States have set up a special board to act as an 
authonty for registenng apprentices, for proclaiming trades to 
which the system shall apply, and for establishing the conditions 
under which apprentices shall be employed For each industry 
there is usually some advisory or executive body consisting of 
representatives of employers and employees This body has 
duties, such as tlie determination of the length of training, ratio 
of apprentices to adult workers, the wages to be paid each year, 
and so on Compulsory apprenticeship has been introduced 
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gi actually, commencing, perhaps, with one oi two trades only 
Additional occupations are piodaimed fiom time to time when 
the employcih and employees concerned are agieed that the step 
should be taken Cancellation of mdentures is subject to approval 
of the proper authoiities No premium is paid by the apprentice 
The employer to whom he is indentured may, on the other hand, 
be leleased from his obligations if he can show proper cause, such 
as financial embariassment It may well be doubted whether, 
after the experience of the lecent depression, apprenticeship would 
have been rehabilitated at all without some such piovision With 
the exception of the building trades in two of the States, apprentice- 
ship IS to the individual employei and not to some controlling body 

New South Wales, in addition to the legular indentured 
apprenticeships, has a “ trainee ” system under which the employer 
does not engage to instruct the apprentice oi to employ him for any 
definite length of time Only registered persons can employ 
such tiainees At present the method is applied m sixteen tiades 
The trainee takes with him to any new job a card showing the 
details of his previous employment He receives wages i s pei cent 
above those of the indentured apprentice as a quid pro quo for loss 
of security of employment Provision is made for attendance m 
the employee’s time at technical classes if available The employer 
pays the fees for this instruction, but the trainee loses his extia 
wages if he does not obtain 75 per cent of possible attendances at 
such classes Either party can give a week’s notice of termination 
of employment Indentuied apprentices outnumber trainee 
apprentices, and about 50 per cent of those who stait as tiamees 
transfer to the other system 

From our point of view, the most important feature of apprentice- 
ship m Australia is the provision for compulsory attendance at 
technical classes Provision is normally made for attendance in 
the employer’s time without loss of salary The chief exception 
IS New South Wales, where evening instruction is the regular 
thing, though even heie there aie two trades m which day-trammg 
is compulsory In Victoria, there is compulsory attendance by 
apprentices in the thiiteen trades so far pioclaimed foi four hours 
each week in the employer’s time and for two evemngs of four 
houis each m the appientice’s time Queensland provides in most 
trades for four hours’ instruction per fortnight in the employer’s 
time, and a similar amount in the employee’s time In South 
Austialia, the time during which instruction is to be obtained may 
be up to one half-day a week in the daytime and one evening a week, 
the total time not exceeding six hours in all In Tasmania, 
if instruction is available, apprentices attend classes for two 
afternoons a week Western Austialia also piovides for instruction 
in the employer’s time for periods up to four hours per week 
without any compulsory attendance m the evemngs 

The requirements indicated in the foregoing section apply in 
some cases to not more than three out of the five yeais during 
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which apprenticeship lasts It will be seen, nevertheless, that 
Australia has now gone some distance in the establishment of the 
piinciple of compulsory day training for apprentices As things 
are going it may not be many years before one half-day’s schooling 
a week is required of all young persons in industry It should 
also be noted that apprenticeship piomises to provide a way out 
of the too rigid application of the piinciple of an adult wage which 
operates harshly agamst those whose absorption into industry is 
delayed, either through some individual reason, or through the 
occurrence of a depression Although there aie some age qualifica- 
tions attached to apprenticeship conditions in ceitain States, 
apprenticeship is typically placed on an experience rather than an 
age basis, thus overriding the operation of the minimum adult- 
wage laws 

The revival of apprenticeship in the form already described 
does not suggest that Australia is likely in the near future to adopt 
the policy of full-time instruction in tiade schools with a curtailment 
of the apprenticeship period One of the correspondents with 
technical school responsibilities whose views are quoted earlier 
favouis such a plan if suitable trade schools with a definite connection 
with mdustry are established He considers that trade-training 
under such circumstances would be raoie efficient than oidinary 
apprenticeship Such a scheme appeals to the general educationist 
partly because it might help to postpone specialisation and facilitate 
transfers, and partly because young people would remain for a 
greater length of time under general educational influences 

K S Cunningham 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Technical Education in South Atbica 
Social and Economic Conditions 

{See also Year Book, 1932, pages 627-61, 1933, pages 601-24, 
1934. 334-49 . 193s. pages 285-312 , 1936, pages 644- 

72 , 1937, pages 201-18 , 1938, pc^es 199-224) 

T he development of techmcal and vocational education in South 
Africa is a reflection of the country’s social and political con- 
ditions In compaiison with other types the history of this type 
of education is recent and its giowth has been very rapid 
As a Protestant country the people always believed in education, 
and they weie willing to pay foi it, not individually so much, but 
through State funds For example, the amount that the State 
spends on ordinary primary and secondary education m South 
Africa per pupil (£,zz) is about twice as much as in the other 
Dominions and Great Biitain Also, probably we keep our pupils 
longer at school But the type of education the people believed m 
was booh education It was education of the academic type which, 
if pursued long enough, would lead to the university and the 
professions It had very little to do with the work of the world, 
1 e the work one does with one’s hands Several factors have con- 
tributed to this situation We shall mention a few 

In the first place, we have here to deal with a white population of 
two millions living amongst seven and a half million non-Euro- 
peans The whites are the ruling class both politically and economic- 
ally Blacks (though, of course, not all of them) are in the employ 
of whites The reverse is hardly ever the case In fact, the few 
cases where whites are employed by non-whites aie taboo and aie 
viewed with apprehension by the white population in general 
In the second place, our population is mostly aiming popula- 
tion ^ We do not have an artisan tradition to the same extent 
as the industrial countries of Europe During the patriarchal 
period, dating from the time of slavery, our farming was 
chiefly pastoral, and there was very little work for the farmer and 
his sons to do, except to superintend the numerous inefficient 
natives Practically all manual work was regarded as menial and 
designated “ kaffir work ” The white man was, therefore, not 
habituated to this form of work, and often had the idea that it was 
degrading This attitude, however, even m the poor white, is 
purely a habit and not inboin, as is evidenced by the fact that the 

1 I found m 1930, as"the result of a survey of what became of 62,000 white 
boys after they had left school, that 47 per cent went into fatmmg See 
the Year Book op Education, 1936, page 664 
665 
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white man to-day, when circumstances demand it, will do any land 
of work, and is not aveise to or incapable of doing manual work 
if the stimulus is specific enough 

The results of the last economic depression proved this Many 
men who might have been lazy on the land have proved themselves 
quite industrious workers both m the unskilled as well as in the 
skilled field, when the opportunity of such work presented itself 
The gold-mines, which are providing ever-increasmg opportunities 
of employment to the redundant workers on the land, offei a type 
of work which is very acceptable to the aveiage white man’s pattern 
of thought, because the work is mostly that of being a “ boss,” 
whose mam work consists in supei intending the native (i e African) 
mine woiker who actually handles the drill and does the pick-and- 
shovel woik 

How this pattern of thought opeiates can best be illustrated by a 
concrete example In a public examination some years ago in 
Natal, a schoolboy m a science paper was asked in a question on the 
principles of the lever to show how he would make use of a crowbar 
to move a rock on the roadside After explaining how he would 
adjust the fulcrum so as to get an adequate leverage, he added, “ and 
then I would get a native at the other end of the bar to lift the rock ” 

This and many other illustrations could be given to show that, 
in spite of recent developments, the mental attitude persists by 
which we regard ourselves as a white aristocracy on a big black 
foundation of natives In many cases the native stands, as it were, 
between the white man and manual labour To many white men 
the native is merely the elongation of a crowbar ' 


Beginnings of Industrial Education foi Natives 
In this connection it might be interesting to note that, while a 
beginning was made with vocational and technical education for 
whites only towards the very end of the nineteenth century, an 
elaborate system of industrial education had been started for 
Natives and Coloured as early as 1855 As a lesult of the influence 
of Sir George Grey, then Governor of the Cape Colony, consider- 
able sums of money (amounting to 1^46,000 during the years 1855- 
61) were made available for developing the training of natives in 
trades (carpenters, tailors, masons, shoemakers, etc ) as well as in 
agriculture The amount of money that was spent annually in 
those days for this particulai type of training for natives was almost 
as much as the sum the State spent pei annum for those years on all 
types of education for whites Though the amount of the grant 
in course of time dwindled and the facilities with it, the whole idea 
of industrial training of natives fitted m very well with the pievalent 
conception in the popular mmd as to the justification of mission 
enterprise amongst the natives Teach them ,the Bible and teach 
them to work These are the only thmgs necessary in native 
education That was the pievaihng idea The irony of the situa- 
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tion, however, lies in the fact that no sooner did the native artisan 
become a competitor of the white man than the latter put up a 
colour-bar which prevents the native from practising his tiade in 
certain European areas wheie the competition might piove un- 
comfortable to the white aitisan The native is, of course, free to 
ply his trade amongst his own people and in the native territories 
But there the market foi his products is strictly limited For this 
reason we find that industiial education amongst the natives is in a 
languishing state and subordinate to book education Of the two, 
the native also prefers the latter 

Early Opposition of Whites to Industrial Tiaimng 
If one studies the history of education in South Afiica, one finds 
that early eff^orts, e g round about 1880, on the part of the Education 
Department to intioduce industrial tiainmg into the European 
schools were met with opposition “ I found,” wrote the Superin- 
tendent-General of Education m 1879, “ a disposition on the part 
of the farmers to be rather indignant at their children being taught 
industrially They did not see why then boys should go into a 
carpenter’s shop 01 a blacksmith’s shop every afternoon ” 

One reason was to be found in the fact that the industrial work was 
optional and, as many of the lads from the rural areas were of 
advanced age and could attend school only for a very limited time, 
they prefened devoting themselves to the acquisition of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, in which they were often sadly deficient 
The success of the industrial department, like most other things, 
depended in those days upon the influence of the school principal 
In some schools, therefore, they managed to make their own furni- 
ture and gave the boys a practical education which found favour 
amongst the farming population 

In the old Colonial days the artisans were chiefly Malays (who 
were imported under the Dutch East India regime) and coloured 
men who still form an appreciable part of the Cape Province 
artisan population The Europeans were “ bosses ” oi belonged 
to the professional and merchant, landowning and farmer class As 
was said by an old member of the Cape House of Assembly, 
“ we are all aristocrats ” Bricklaymg, plastering, painting and 
decorating, engine-cleaning (the first step towards employment as 
locomotive-driver) and much other trade work now done by Euro- 
peans were considered fit for coloured men and overseas woikers, 
but not for the colonial born, who, if not belonging to the piofessional 
classes, perhaps not unnaturally preferred a more adventurous 
' career, such as transport-ridmg 

The Two Traditions 
(a) Industrial Educatum 

Underlying all education of a “ practical ” nature, such as in- 
dustrial, vocational and technical education, in this country there 
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aie to be found two traditions, two mam motives which worked in 
two different directions and sometimes conflicted 

In this discussion of technical education it is essential to keep these 
two tradiUons separate Techmcal education had had quite a 
different oiigm and motive all along fiom that of industrial education 
in this country The former developed directly out of the needs of 
the industry itself and carried with it the British and Continental 
tradition of a highly skilled European artisan 

Industiial education was born out of poverty, misery, depressions, 
wars and epidemics As education it was conceived suitable for the 
destitute, lie delinquent and the defective The motive was social 
salvage, and the Church, particularly the Dutch Reformed Church, 
generally took the initiative In 1893, the Cape House of Assembly 
was prevailed upon to agree that there should be schools for pooi 
whites in which manual should take precedence over intellectual 
instruction Regulations passed in the same year provided that 
“ grants similar to those hitherto made to native industrial institu- 
tions will be available for similar mstitutions founded for the train- 
ing of indigent and neglected white children ” 

The industrial schools which were established as a result of these 
piovisions were not sponsored by the industries nor in any direct way 
connected with them In true Pestalozzian sense these schools were 
conceived m chanty and with the idea of ledemption The in- 
structors weie on the whole more well-intentioned and religious 
people than competent technicians The idea was to turn out 
skilled workers — carpenters, masons, shoemakers, etc Most of 
the products of these schools were, however, nothing more than mere 
handy-men and did not use much above a subsistence level 
At first only the poor were taken into these schools Th( ‘ 
association with the Department of Pnsons for some time, and th( > 
fact that children committed under the Children’s Protection Ad: 
were placed in industrial schools, created an additional stigma of 
deficiency and delmquency which spelled inferiority from beginning 
to end — something which industrial education has not been able 
to shake off, even to this day 

The Union Education Department has, however, in latter years, 
by means of its tiades schools and agricultural schools, done much 
to make vocational education respectable 

If one wades through the many addresses and leports delivered on 
the question of vocational education, one comes across the proverb 
“ Arbeid Adelt ” (work is honourable) often enough, but it was 
geneially used wili leference to the poor whites It was never 
applied to richei folk There seems always to be the mental re- 
servation “ Work is honourable for the poor, but dishonourable 
for the well-to-do " This was the net result in the end, because if 
there were any among the latter who desired vocational or industrial 
education, they were discouraged by being classed with the destitute, 
the defective and the dehnquent 
This chaiity tiadition was doubly unfortunate (i) It was bad 
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fot education and pi evented it fiom developing and keeping pace 
with economic needs (2) It was bad for industry How could we 
expect our trades and industries to be efficient and flouiish if we 
kept on turning the weak and the maimed into the vocational field 
and the strong and the healtliy (mentally and moially) into the field 
where learning is supposed to be pursued for learning’s sake i* 

Such a tradition could not but have had a wealiening effect upon 
the nation’s tiades and industries and ultimately upon their absorb- 
ing power of all grades of work 

The tragic thing to-day is that many boys and girls are trained at 
these industrial and vocational schools, and when they aie finished, 
they cannot find work We have tried to find out what became of 
the 1, 1 18 boys and girls who left the Union Department’s industrial, 
trades and agricultuial schools duiing 1931 fully trained in various 
occupations The results show that out of the industrial schools 
37 per cent were working in the occupation they were tiained for, 
30 per cent were working in some other occupation and 33 per cent 
were without work The vocational (1 e trades, agricultural, 
housecraft) schools show a better result, because to the industrial 
schools are sent all the children who are committed under the 
Childien’s Protection Act, and they are therefore under a handicap 
In these schools 53 pei cent woik in the job they were trained for, 
17 per cent in other jobs and 30 per cent have no work 

The fact that organised industry gives very little recognition for 
the training afforded by these schools makes the placing of trained 
boys a difficult matter The reason put forward for this is that the 
type of training afforded is not the type required in big industries, 
where machines have largely taken the place of the hand craftsman 
Though one would be inclined to think that a boy tiained as a cabinet 
makei or as a carpenter should have an advantage, e g in a furni- 
ture factory, over the ordinary apprentice who has to start de novo 
In any case, a much closei and moie sj-mpathetic relationship 
between organised industry and vocational educational agencies 
should be built up We shall leturn to this point when discussing 
the Apprenticeship Act 

{b) Technical Education 

The oiigin and motivation of technical education were different 
It was born out of a franlt recognition of the increasing industrialisa- 
tion and commeicialisation of South Africa In the effort to meet 
these needs technical education has largely escaped the stigma of 
poverty and mfeiiority which has been associated with vocational 
and industrial education It is fee-paying and not free Its stu- 
dents stand on their own feet It has accordingly developed into 
a much more flouiishing branch of the educational system — if 
numbers afford a criterion 

Let us briefly sketch its growth from the early provision for the 
training of mining engineers to the present-day system of eight 
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technical colleges with over 24,000 students, not to mention the 
engineering faculties at two universities 

Until the discovery of the diamond mines in Kimheiley m 1871, 
South Africa could lay little claim to be regaided as an industrial 
country, the only workshops in existence being those attached to the 
Cape Government railways A commencement was made with 
the training of youths in these ladway workshops at Uitenhagc, 
East London and Salt River round about 1895 For years after 
the opening of the diamond fields, mining opeiations weie carried 
on in a somewhat primitive fashion, with practically no need for 
much in the natuie of high scientific or technical training Such 
engineers as were required were brought from overseas, and South 
African parents had not then seriously considered the professions of 
engineering and minmg as promising spheres of employment foi 
their sons But the discovery of gold and the rapid development 
of the Rand, combined with the tendency to overcrowding of the 
legal, medical, surveying and other professions, served to focus 
attention on this subject Many giaduates in pure science of the 
South African College were successful in securing lucrative positions 
on the staffs of tire gold-mining companies, and the advantages of a 
mining career began to be recogmsed 

It was only in 1894 that the Government of the Cape of Good 
Hope agreed to a scheme for the tiaining of mining engineers in 
South Africa The first two years of theoretical training were 
given at the University of Capetown (then the S A College) and the 
subsequent practical training at the S A School of Mines, which was 
established at Kimbeiley After the Anglo-Boer War, in 1903, this 
latter institution was shifted to Johannesburg, which was then already 
a rapidly growing gold-mming centre It was then known as the 
Transvaal Technical Institute, but was renamed the School ojf 
Mines and Technology in 1910 Gradually it developed other 
departments of Arts and Science, and eventually, in 1922, blossomed 
forth as the University of the Witwatersiand Both this institution 
and the University of Capetown have efficient faculties of engineer- 
ing which supply this country, as well as those parts of Africa north 
of the Union, with engineers ' 


Industrial Development in South Africa 
The two chief industiies (apart from agriculture, of course) in 
South Africa aie the railways and the mines (chiefly the gold-mines) 
Their growth and their demands upon technical education may be 
gauged from the figures on page 671 
All these figures show, m the first place, how relatively young 
South Africa IS as an industrial countiy, and in the second place, 
the phenomenal gioivth during the last twenty-five years 
Of course, the biggest smgle mdustry is that of the gold-mines 
About 88 per cent of the mineral production listed in Table 2 is 
gold The gold-mines give direct employment to nearly 400,000 
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TABLE 1 

STATE RAILWAYS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


.... 



1891 

2,300 


1911 

7,600 


1921 

9,600 

30,000 

1931 

11,000 

49,000 

191b 

13,000 

62,000 


^12,000,000 
£20,000,000 
£24,000,000 
^ 30 , 000, 000 


TABLE 2 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 



CROSS FACl^OBY OUTPUT IN 

1891 

£6,607,000 


1911 

£51,383,000 

£17,249,000 

£98,308,000 

1921 

£67,682,000 

1931 

£62,028,000 

£111,799,000 (1929-30) 

1936 

£66,270,000 

£1 11,332,000 (1934-38) 


TABLE 3 


TOTAL WAGES OF EUROPEANS EMPLOYED IN 
SOUTH AFRICAN FACTORIES 





1911 

21,000 

£3,000,000 est 

1921-22 

60,000 1 

£16,000,000 

1929-30 

91,000 

£21,000,000 

1934-38 

116,000 

£24,000,000 


persons, of whom about 40,000 are Euiopeans The total amount 
paid out in wages is about £26,000,000 per aimum Most other 
industries, like the railways, foi example, which have been about 
doubled during the last twenty-five years, owe their lapid growth 
partly to the development of the mmmg industry 
The most rapid expansion is, however, noticeable in factories, 
the gross output of which grew from £17 milhons to £131 millions 
during the last twenty-five years Whereas in 1911, shortly after the 
Union was formed, only 21,000 European workers were engaged in 
factory production, the figure to-day stands at about 120,000 This 
IS probably the most sigmficant single fact regarding industrial 
development which '*must be considered when discussmg technical 
education m South Africa 
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Not only has there been this lapid increase in the number em- 
ployed on the railways, the mines and in factories, but the constitution 
of this increasing working population changed entirely during the 
last twenty-five years Wheieas in eaily days the men imported from 
overseas were dominant, to-day, the vast majority of white men 
employed in these mdustiies are South Afncan born — ^the propor- 
tion being probably round about 90 per cent 

The figures m Table 4 show more eloquently than words the 
increased demand on technical education in order to keep pace with 
this new industrial development 

TABLE 4 

GROWTH OF TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


) VOCAIIONAL r DUCATION* 


1929 

1933 

1937 


600 

3.000 

12,000 

28,000 

30.000 

37.000 


’ These figures include all types of vocational education, also students in 
agricultural and houseaaft schools (the latter amounted to 194 and 710 
respectively in 1937), pait-time technical college students (19,000 in 1037), 
those attending continuation classes (2,600 in 1937) and those attending certified 
and state-aided vocational schools (6,600 in 1937) 


The Establishment of the Technical Colleges 

As a result of all this activity, several institutions grew up in 
diffeient parts of the country 

Before we deal with these we must mention two Government 
Acts which piofoundly influenced technical education in South 
Africa (i) The Apprenticeship Act of 1922, which provided for the 
regulation of appienticeship involving compulsory attendance at 
technical classes , and (2) The Higher Education Act of 1923, which 
brought the institutions for technical training under the Union 
Education Department and provided for their development as 
technical colleges 

As early as 1912, a National Advisory Board to deal with technical 
(and commercial) education was set up, and at the beginning of 1914 
an Adviser on Technical Education was appointed In the fiist 
report, issued in 1915, a national scheme of technical education and 
examinations was outlined Little of an effective nature was, how- 
ever, accomplished , partly because of a lack of insight into the 
country’s real educational needs by those responsible, but largely 
because of the Great War and its aftermath The passing of the 
Higher Education Act of 1923 was the starting-point of great develop- 
ments Prior to that these mstitutions fell un'Her the juiisdiction 
of the provincial administrations who were responsible for education- 
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othei-than-higher They did not, howevei, have the financial 
resouices to pi o vide adequately for the growth of this new (and 
expensive) type of education They were mteiested mainly in 
pioviding book education 

The first two institutions which weie incoipoiated under the new 
Act of 1923 were the Durban Technical Institute, which was 
founded in 1907, and the Cape Technical Institute, founded in 1922 
to take over the work of the Salt Rivei Technical Institute and the 
evening classes of the University of Capetown (SA College) 
The Port Elizabeth Technical College was incorporated in 1925, 
the Witwatersrand, Pretoria, East London and Pietermaritzburg 
Technical Colleges in 1926 and the O F S Technical College, 
Bloemfontein, in 1931 

In all cases, the technical colleges have been developed from pait- 
time classes foimed for apprentices and commercial employees 

The number of students in each of these institutions as well as 
the types of training which each is offering is indicated in the table 
on page 674 

As will be seen from the above table, the eight technical colleges 
differ considerably in size and complexity of organisation By far 
the largest institution is the Witwatersrand Technical College, with 
ovei 11,000 students, not counting the 9,000 who receive instruction 
by correspondence It comprises a cential technical college, a 
training department foi domestic science teachers, a school of arts 
and crafts, a school of aeronautics, an important mining department, 
commeicial high schools, trades schools and branch technical colleges 
along the Rand Recently a Department of Physical Education has 
been started and the College has embaiked upon a 3-year post- 
matriculation course of training for nursery school teachers At 
the other end of the scale we have the small institutions like Bloem- 
fontein, Pietermaritzburg, Port Elizabeth and East London, which 
have a very simple constitution and cater mostly foi commeicial 
students Capetown, Durban and Pretoria he in between — the 
last-mentioned having the largest technical department after the 
Witwatersrand Technical College 

Types of Training Offered 

If one studies the trend of development in these technical colleges 
over the last seven yeais, one notices that there has been a shaip 
rise in the enrolment of technical &Xx\d.tnts, both full-time and pait- 
time In 1931, there weie about 900, and in 1937, over 2,000 full- 
time technical students The pait-time numbers m this same pei lod 
rose fiom about 7,000 to over 10,000 In contiast with this the 
numbeis m the commercial departments have lemained more or less 
constant The number of “ preparatory ” students, who aie all 
pait-time, have been about halved And there has also been a 
considerable drop in the part-time domestic science students — 
though the full-time ones have lemamed more or less constant 

If one studies the “ Total ” column m Table 5, one will get some 
22 
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idea of the lelative emphasis on the vaiious types of training 
Technical tiaming comes fiist, with neatly 13,000 students, and com- 
meicial training has ovei 8,000 The latter, however, exceeds the 
foimei in lespect of full-time eniolment 

Relationship of Technical Colleges to Umveinty Education 
The next question to be considered is the lelationship of the 
technical colleges with the universities on the one hand, and the 
secondaiy or high schools on the other 

The pi mttpal function of technical colleges is, as stated in the 
Calendar of the Cape Technical College, “ to provide instruction 
and training in technology, diiectly or indirectly bearing upon 
trade, industry and commerce, and to provide higher education and 
instiuction in all its (1 e of technology) branches ” 

It IS unnecessary to discuss here in detail the lelationship between 
the technical colleges and the universities, as this has alieady been 
fairly fully dealt with in a pievious article on South African Uni- 
veisities, qv VO the Year Book of Education 1934, page 771 
The following observations may, however, not be out of place 
As we saw above, technical training in the early days was given in 
conjunction with the university institutions at Capetown and on the 
Rand In this way the univeisities developed in couise of time 
then depaitments of engineering and commerce which provide 
graduate training leading to degrees in engineeiing and commerce 
It is to be expected that in industrial countries in the futuie the 
higher posts m industry will often, perhaps usually, be filled by 
university-tramed men Foi the modem umveisity tends to become 
moie and more a technical tiainmg school for the professions and 
foi industry This serves as a full-time training foi pupils who 
have completed a secondary 01 high school education and who 
begin anothei full-time educational couise at the age of about 
18 These men will in couise of time become the leaders (though 
not exclusively) in industry 

Piovision has, howevei, to be made also for the training of the 
non-commissioned officer of the mdustiial army — ^to use the inevit- 
able if inelegant metaphor — 1 e for the tiainmg of the highly skilled 
man, the foreman, the charge-hand, etc This is what the technical 
colleges provide by contrast If one studies the ages of students 
in Table 6, it will be noticed that they provide 

(а) full-time “ pre-apprenticeship ” courses for pupils from 
14 to about 18, and 

(б) part-time courses for apprentices, and otheis (including girls 
and women), who have already begun work The technical colleges 
are diflerentiated, therefore, from the univeisities by the age of the 
pupils and the pait-time nature of the instruction They are 
differentiated from the high school by the last consideration, and 
by the natuie of the cmiiculum and the definitely vocational 
chiracter of their iJ^ork 

With regal d to the charge sometimes made against the technical 
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colleges that they exceed then legitimate sphere, we may quote the 
finding of Di F H Spencer, Chief Inspector of Technical Educa- 
tion in England, who lecently made an investigation into Technical 
Education in South Africa, and published in 1937 under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation a very valuable report. The Technical 
Colleges of South Afiica Dr Spencer says “ The colleges aie 
in no instance infrmging on the legitimate spheres of the uni- 
versities on the one side or of the high schools on the other The 
charge that they tend to usurp the functions of the universities has no 
foundation in fact On the other hand, the colleges do provide for 
industry and comraeice the kind of non-univeisity education which 
has grown up in all modern civilised states They provide the 
training which is calculated to produce an intelligently equipped 
personnel for industry ” 

There has just recently arisen in the Transvaal, howevei, the 
possibility of a clash of interests between the day technical and com- 
mercial schools on the Rand and the proposed junioi high 
schools which the Provincial Education Department intends estab- 
lishing We shall deal with this point later when discussing the 
control and co-ordination of education at this level 

Let us first look briefly at the ages of the students m these courses, 
and next at the courses themselves (see table on next page) 

Analysis of Table 6 

Table 6 shows the age distribution of students m technical 
colleges {Note — The totals do not tally with those in Table 5 
because the latter gives the average numbei of students for the whole 
year, while the former represents the enrolment on a particular 
day — in order to get their ages ) The students have been divided 
into three mam groups 

(a) The Lower, which consists chiefly of those doing pie-technical 
work While the median age of the full-time students (about 1900) 
IS 16 a years, the part-time students m this group are nearly two 
years older on an average 

(b) The Intermediate, which do the technical 01 commercial woik 
proper m preparation for the National Technical or Commercial 
Ceitificates This gioup constitutes the bulk of both the full-time 
and the part-time students (16,000 in all) They are on an average 
a little more than a year older than the Lozuet group, 1 e 17 3 for 
the full-time and ig 7 for the part-time 

(c) The smallest group is the Advanced consisting of 333 full- 
time and 1,348 part-time students They are on an aveiage over 
30 years of age The full-time students consist mostly of those 
taking teachers’ courses 

An interestmg pomt to notice in legard to the ages of the students 
IS the fact that 35 per cent of the full-time students are under 16, 
while 35 per cent are 16 and the rest over 16 Sixteen is the 
entrance age to apprenticeship m South Africa" 

In describing the couises themselves, we cannot do better than 
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use the words of Dr F H Spencer, who, in his leport quoted above, 
bungs to beat on the South Afucan situation his wide expeiience 
of and keen insight into technical education in Great Britain and 
other countiies His exposition will theiefoie be moie clearly 
undeistood by readeis who may not be acquainted with the South 
Ah lean system than any desciiphon we could give 

Critical Examination of the Courses 
Full-time Schools and Courses 

“ Most of the institutions provide full-time pie-appienticeship 
courses of fiom two to four yeais’ duration The mass of the 
students, even in those cases where a four-yeai couise is provided, 
leave at the end of two yeais , and the number of students to be 
found in the fouith yeai of the couise is inconsideiable Such 
fouith-year students are generally those who wish to matiiculate by 
the alternative loute provided by these couises, and, possibly, many 
of them proceed for good or ill to the universities British piactice 
IS against this, and the junioi technical schools (which aie the 
British equivalent of the day technical departments of South Africa) 
and the British trade schools provide no direct avenue to the uni- 
versity The engineering departments, for instance, of the British 
univeisities, which are naturally large and important, are recruited 
from boys who have passed at the age of 16 or 17 the British 
equivalent of the South African matiiculation, and have spent 
a further two years (advanced couise) at school before pio- 
ceeding to the university In South Africa the passage ihiough the 
technical school to the univeisity (usually to the engineering 
department) adds to the number of students who qualify as engineers 
without any practical training undei ordinary economic conditions 
They have not “ been through the shops ” , and in Great Britain 
It IS now held that there is great dangei of an over-supply of the 
mainly academic engineei This dangei may not exist in South 
Africa Nor aie the numbers passing, without leal experience of 
workshop conditions, through the technical college to the university 
great enough to cause much peiturbation But this tendency 
should, I venture to thinlc, be watched and, if necessity aiises, 
regulated 

“ Conversely, a way to the university for the part-time student 
who has had practical experience undei oidinary economic condi- 
tions should be left open It sometimes happens that a pait-time 
student develops gieat ability in a course which tests his capacity 
and his endurance for five 01 six years He should be put into 
such a position that any career he can achieve should be open to him. 
British engmeermg, which, aftei all, for the best type of work is 
second to none in the world, has gained quite a high pioportion of 
Its leaders fiom the pait-time student A way l;o the umveisity for 
the exceptional part-time student should therefore be left open 
And if such part-time student does not or cannot pioceed to the 
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university, he should still be open to employment on his merits I 
cannot be accused of any lack of appreciation of university education, 
but if, as I am infoimed, certain executive posts are confined by lule 
to giaduates, I think it a great mistake That giaduates should be 
prefeired is piopci , but any process of rigid exclusion is bad 

“ These full-time schools and courses in the South African 
Technical College fall, at least, nominally, into two classes (a) day 
technical schools, (b) trade schools The difference between them 
is that the first gives the more general tiainmg on the manual side, 
whilst the second trams for a particular trade from the beginning 
I think the day technical school also lays greater emphasis on the 
theoretical side of the instruction , on mathematics and physical 
science, foi instance, receiving greatei attention Neithet training 
IS any real substitute foi apprenticeship or other systematised 
training or practice in ordinary works undei oidinary economic 
conditions 

“ If one had to choose between the two types of school as they 
purport to stand, one would choose the first as being the more 
geneious alternative, and as offering greater opportunities to the 
pupil m his ultimate future Foi the pupil in the day technical 
school gives more attention to theory which is in our day mcreas- 
ingly essential m posts of technical responsibility, and he enjoys a 
wider range of manual piactice , for example, he gets wider experi- 
ence m the metal trades, mechanical, electrical, smithing and so 
foith, whilst the trade school boy specialises in one department In 
actual practice, however, we get another instance of the divergence 
m piinuple being nai rowed in practice the trade school boy does 
get a good deal of instruction in mathematics and science, whilst 
the technical school boy gets a good deal of mstiuction of an effective 
kind m a large group of operations In any case, the trade school 
boy has to seive his apprenticeship, and will always have to do this 
The concession of a single year fiom the ordinary apprenticeship 
does not appear to be ovei -generous 

“ In Gieat Britain it may be remarked that the trade school is to 
be found chiefly in London, wheie the numbers to be dealt with are 
very large and the variety of industries veiy great The trade 
schools for engineering, however, are of the ‘ junior technical ’ oi 
‘ pre-appienticeship ’ type, whilst in the specialised ‘ trade ’ schools 
—for example, building, musical instrument malung, navigation, the 
school for chefs and waiters — a good deal of attention is given to 
theory (or its equivalent) as well as to practice In the Biitish 
provinces, schools of this kind tend to be of the general pre-appren- 
ticeship type As with the trade school, their object is to prepare 
the pupils for an immediate industrial career, and for the more 
advanced part-time technical education which should accompany it 
In the schools for girls (those for the needlework trades, domestic 
work, photography^ hairdiessing, and the like) the possibilities of 
the theoretical work, whilst not negligible, are less prominent 

“ In all cases the British vocationS schools give, I think, lathei 
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moie time to geneial cultural work than seems to be the case in South 
Africa This, naturally, I think to be right After the first yeai 
the South African schools seem to diop geography entiiely, whilst 
histoiy, even from the economic standpoint, does not enter the 
picture On the othei hand, ‘ civics,’ which would be unusual in a 
Biitish trade school, does form part of the curriculum The 
second language, which is universal in South Africa, is absent in 
the English pre-apprenticeship school except in the few instances 
(e g French for chefs and waiters) where a European language is 
taught as a technical subject 

“ Before leaving the full-time vocational schools it will be con- 
venient to say a few woids about the ‘ commercial ’ schools con- 
ducted in, 01 in connection with, the technical colleges These 
lesemble veiy closely similai ‘junior commeicial schools ’ as they 
aie called in England Typewritmg, shorthand and bookkeeping 
are naturally promment in the cuiriculum in both cases, and the 
great majority of the pupils, again in both cases, are giils The 
second language is a feature of Biitish schools as it is in the Union 
But in great Britain the language will usually be French, and this 
the pupil unable to make good progress will be allowed to drop, a 
possibility which does not exist in South Afiica In both cases, 
too, the two-year commercial course may be followed in some 
instances by a third year, and pupils, chiefly girls with a sound 
secondary education, may take an intensive one-year couise more 
predominantly technical in character 

“ The justification of these schools or depaitments in both hemi- 
spheres IS their success They do provide a fairly well-informed 
type of workei eagerly sought aftei by office employers And like 
then parallels on the technical side, they provide a discipline which 
is valuable, and an addition to the culture of the pupil which might, 
of course, be greater, but which is by no means negligible Those 
who lather depiecatingly regard bookkeeping and shorthand from 
a high vantage ground should endeavour to master these office aits 
and realise the intelligence and the industry required by the process 

“ I think the curiiculum m the Soutli African commercial schools 
IS, on the whole, rather nairowei than in England The subject 
of commerce, so far as I have been able to obseive its teaching in 
South Africa (and I admit a necessary lack of opportunity to do this 
with thoroughness), tends to consist of meie business routine 
More effort should be made to convert this subject into a simple 
treatment of the descnptive economics of commerce, and to bung 
It into close relationship with the applied aiithmetic of commerce 
Though the mass of the pupils aie girls who aim at employment 
as shorthand typists, or m some cases as bookkeepers, and whose 
term of employment may not cover many years, some real attempt 
to make the processes of commerce intelligible is, I think, very 
desirable The necessity as well as the opportunity is greater in the 
short post-matriculation couise wheie the pupils as a whole are 
more intelligent as well as older Otheiwise, what is called com- 
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knowledge to then workshop expeiience and fit themselves foi posts 
of responsibility, to their own benefit and to the benefit of society 
It may be argued that out of a hundied appientices, not ten suivive 
to this stage But those who do not survive have not failed to benefit, 
though to a less extent, both by the knowledge they have acquiied— 
often very real knowledge because lelated to daily experience — and 
by the discipline they have subconsciously undergone No one 
begrudges high school education, oi pioposes to abolish it or to 
render it giudging financial support, because it takes one hundred 
secondary pupils to produce thiee undergraduates, not all of whom 
will ultimately graduate, and of whom, again, a very small percentage 
will take a really good degree 

“ In my experience and belief the production of a relatively small 
number of pait-time students of the highest order is a matter of 
supreme importance for any nation which is to have an industiial 
future Those who follow a pait-time couise to the national 
certificate stage will furnish the ‘ non-commissioned ’ staff of 
industry who are as essential to success as the management Those 
who add to this a successful advanced couise undei technical 
college conditions have qualified for almost any post in industry 
And, as in Great Britain, where an important fraction of those in 
lesponsible industiial posts have been trained in the way described, 
so I believe it to be very much in the national interests of South 
Afiica that theie should be a supply of highly equipped technicians 
who have obtamed then training m a way that guarantees their giit 
as well as then knowledge ” 

Pioblems requiring a Solution 

Consideration of the Needs of the “ Hintei land ” 

In order to meet the needs of the smallei towns continuation 
classes have been established in twenty-four different centres They 
had 2,400 students in 1937, of whom one-thiid weie girls They 
concentrate cluefly on commercial tiaining for those at work 

The fact that technical colleges, in order to be run as efficient units, 
must be situated in the larger urban centres places the rural child 
at a considerable disadvantage because, in addition to tuition fees, 
he has to pay for his boaid as well To give him an equal chance 
buisaries are wanted The Union Department of Education 
provides some and the technical colleges try to provide otheis 
Laudable though these efforts might be, the piovision is totally 
inadequate , particularly in view ot the fact that in two of the pio- 
vmces, VIZ in the Transvaal and the Oiange Free State, oidinaiy 
high school education is tuition free and there is in addition a system 
of bursaries and bursary loans available foi the rural child — far 
more generous than those which a technical college student can hope 
to get This fact more than anytliing else in South Africa loads 
the dice in favour of the academic type of traiifing, iirespcctive of 
the needs of the pupil 
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l} 7 ifair Competition of Junior High Schools 

It lb this fact, too, which would place the Witwateisiand Technical 
College m an awkward position if the scheme of fiee junioi high 
schools contemplated by the Tiansvaal Education Depaitment were 
to go through In these junior high schools the Transvaal Educa- 
tion Department intends to provide differentiated types of secondaiy 
education which will include not only domestic science — to which 
no one could laise any objection as a part of any girl’s education — but 
also commercial and trade training commencing aftei Standard V 
Because the latter would be fiee the technical college would have to 
shut up shop, unless it makes its courses free also This the technical 
college, which is a State-aided institution and largely dependent for 
income upon fees, is unable to do undei the present financial and 
administrative ariangements 

While It IS readily admitted that such a liberalising of the post- 
pi imary education offeied by the Provincial Education Depaitment 
should be warmly welcomed foi tlie country towns where no pro- 
vision for practical education exists, it is not so patent that this 
would be a wise step in the case of towns and cities wheie technical 
colleges are alieady doing the work, and doing it better than the 
provincial schools, without the necessaiy staff and equipment, could 
hope to do It Besides, when in 1925 the Union took over all 
vocational education and left the provinces with the ordinary 
primary and secondary education, the Transvaal Education Depart- 
ment undei took not to introduce commercial and technical subjects 
into Its schools This explains the widespread activities of the 
Witwatersiand Technical College m these fields, involving laige 
capital expenditure in buildings and equipment To use these 
only foi part-time woik would make the oveihead cost unbeatable 

While the multilateral junior and senioi high school may be the 
best solution of the problem of providing difterentiated education 
for adolescents in the smaller towns, it is an open question whether 
in the larger cities sepmale types of schools do not piovide more 
efficient training 


The Problem of Appenticeship 

Anothei difficulty is that if boys after Standard V first have to go 
to a junior high school and then to the technical college in oidei to 
get leal technical training, thcie will not only be a lack of continuity 
m then training, but they will definitely lose time and be too old 
when enteiing upon and completing their peiiod of apprenticeship 
This IS five years Usually this peiiod is shortened by one year as 
a recognition of three yeais’ trades school training, though em- 
ployers are not obliged to do so by law This is an unsatisfactoiy 
situation Another aspect which needs serious attention is the 
total absence of aipr considerations of quality in the training which 
an apprentice undergoes under the normal appienticeship system 
All that seems to count is mere length of time seived Individual 
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appientices diftei so much in learning capacity that it is quite con- 
ceivable that certain boys will reach a level of pioficiency atlei thiee 
veais’ apprenticeship which will never be attained by others aftei 
five or even seven years Moieovei, it is obvious that workshop 
training undei a competent trade instructoi is much moie intense 
and carefully carried out than that which the average employer is 
able to provide in the eailiei poition of the apprenticeship period 
Of couise, the real reason behmd all this is the pocket of the em- 
ployer The longer he can keep a boy on an apprenticeship basis, 
the less he has to pay for his labour 

The Need for Co-ordination 

A way out of these difficulties seems to lie m the following diiec- 
tions 

(«) From the employer’s end theie should be a leconsideration 
of the whole position of apprenticeship tiaming so as not only to 
allow foi qualitative assessment of an apprentice’s piogress, but also 
to give the over-age boy from the lural areas, where he may have 
become redundant on the land, a chance to entei the skilled trades 
Otherwise he is too often doomed to be an unskilled worker and drift 
into poor whiteism This is an important point foi a young 
country which is rapidly becoming mdustiiahsed 

{b) From the school’s end there should be a bridging of the 
present gulf between the administration of the academic type of 
secondary education by the provincial authorities on the one hand 
and that of the technical and more immediately practical types of 
tiaming given under the Union Education Department We have 
repeatedly referred to and described the origin and baneful con- 
sequences of this artificial dualism m our educational system in 
previous volumes of the Year Book of Education (see 1932, 
page 653, 1934 page 334, 1936 page 657, 1937 page 202), and therefoie 
need not discuss it any further here Dr F H Spencer confirms 
those views m his report referred to above He concludes “ I feel 
confident that the separation m control of technical from primary 
and secondary schools is wrong in principle and inconvenient in 
practice The separation of the technical colleges from the lest of 
the educational system was, doubtless, necessary , but, if and when 
opportunity arises, the consolidation of primal y, high school and 
technical education under the same supreme control should promote 
propel co-ordmation and, therefore, efficiency m all parts of the 
system ” 

It seems from the discussions at the lecent meetings of the Intel - 
Provincial Consultative Comimttee that one way out of the diffi- 
culty will be to establish a National Education Boaid whose function 
It will be to co-ordmate all the types of education which impinge 
upon children at the adolescent level, while leavyig the provinces to 
their own dewces as regaids pnmaiy education It is only by 
viewing education at that level as a whole that we shall get away, not 
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only from the admmistiative dualism, but also fiom the artificial 
distinction between cultural and vocational education Then and 
then only will it be possible to piovide cameres ouveites au talent 
It may then, too, be possible to get the ordinary academic schools 
to realise that technical institutions are justified not only for im- 
poitant utilitarian ends, but because they afford the light type of 
education for the numerous intelligent lads and girls of the non- 
academic type of mind The ordinary schools have not realised 
01 not wanted to lealise this, because the enrolment of the school 
will deciease if they draft childien out to another type of school, 
and the school’s grade and the teacher’s salary will drop in con- 
sequence Then, too, there has been an almost total absence of 
vocational guidance 

The words of Di Spencei aie worth quoting m this connection 
“ A system of training is not necessarily wrong or mferioi because 
It IS definitely an aid to piepanng foi a working life If this were so, 
the education of teacheis, lawyers, doctors, nurses, engineers, 
soldiers and sailois of the officer class, and incidentally, therefore, 
a great mass of university work, would stand condemned The 
truth is, that at the age of adolescence many boys and giils aie 
immensely stimulated by the new interest which applied science 
and the handling of tools and materials provide The meie fact 
that their training is directed to an occupation is in itself a valuable 
stimulus to that interested effort, which, properly diiected, is the 
sum and centie of all real education We may put it crudely, but 
not really inaccurately, by saying that in these circumstances many 
boys and girls cease to be taught and begin to learn Further, we 
find by experience that a full-time education of the technical type 
IS the best preparation for the future advanced pupil of the technical 
college proper The production of such advanced students is of 
vital importance to industry, and to the students themselves 

“ Nor need this education fail to provide the cultuie derived from 
our common inheritance of humane knowledge, which up to the 
limits of our individual capacities is the birthiight of all It is a 
question of degiee and of emphasis ” 

Finance of the Technical Colleges 
This point has been fully dealt with by Sir John Adamson in the 
Year Book of Education for 1935, pages 306 et seq In that chapter 
he gives an exposition of a scheme of subsidy devised by a Govern- 
ment Committee of which he was Chairman This scheme, though 
adopted by the Government at the time, has proved to be unwork- 
able in practice, and the financial position of the technical colleges 
is far from satisfactory Dr F H Spencer in his report referred 
to above criticises the scheme and gives a good outline of the diffi- 
culties involved 'J-Ie states that, though he did not originally 
consider finance as part of his province, it “ met him at eveiy turn 
as the cardinal problem of the colleges 
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“ The position appears to be this The technical colleges, oi at 
any rate the function of providing technical education, weie lemoved, 
with ceitain other matters moie conveniently handled by the Union 
Government, fiom the jurisdiction of the provinces to that of the 
Union Government But the Union Government does not directly 
conduct the woik of the technical colleges It aids that woik Each 
college IS a corpoiation with an independent governing body of 
statutory constitution , the governing body is partly nominated, and 
partly representative, m the sense that the municipality, local 
employers and employed and also local mteiests are necessaiily 
members of that body Thus the colleges, to use an easily undei- 
stood nomenclature, are not maintained but aided institutions 
The governing body m each instance, though at least partly nomin- 
ated by the Union Government, is local m charactei But it is not 
m any sense a local education authority It has no powei to raise 
money by late, tax or othei form of compulsory levy Incidentally, 
It IS necessary to remark that in South Africa there is no local educa- 
tion authority of the British, Euiopean or American type For 
this, among othei reasons, it comes about that primary and secondary 
education are maintained by the province, whilst technical education 
(so far as the technical colleges are concerned) is controlled but not 
in detail administered by the Union Government Financially, it 
IS aided by that Government, which explicitly excludes the re- 
sponsibility of maintenance, and takes up the position that besides 
the fees paid by students or their employeis, othei local income must 
be obtained Indeed, in the vaiious schemes which have been pio- 
posed since 1928, the view invariably has been taken that the Union 
financial contribution, though a large one, shall always be a function 
of the money raised locally by fee or otherwise 

“ It may be convenient to note heie that this attitude is not kept 
up with regard to educational institutions othei than technical 
colleges within the jurisdiction of the Union The trade schools, 
the industrial schools, and ceitain agricultural schools up to the 
present conducted by the Union Government are fully maintained 
by the Government, except for the small revenue paid m fees, fees 
which, if my information is correct, are generously remitted, on 
cause shown, in whole 01 pait Thus two almost precisely similai 
institutions, a trade school conducted as an mtegial part of a 
technical college and a trade school run directly by the Union 
Government, receive very different financial treatment This is a 
minoi matter quantitatively , but a good illustration of the position 

“ Apparently the \iew that the technical college shall be aided but 
not maintained by the Union Government is based on the view that 
the governing body is the corporation conducting the school , that 
It IS local in Its personal composition , and that it is the duty of the 
locality to assist in mamtammg the college, for the leason, among 
others, that in this way local interest will be aioused, and local 
responsibility stimulated 

“ In practice there is no doubt whatever that this puts every 
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institution I have visited, with one possible exception, into a position 
of great financial difficulty ” 


TABLE 7 

THE COST OF TECHNICAL COLLEGES IN SOUTH 


AFRICA, 

1937 



rracrMxvrrormavc 

Weighted numbei of students i j 

8,479 


Income fiom Fees 

Total 

Per weighted student 

£141,816 
£16 73 

37 4 

Government Giants ® 

Total 

Per weighted student 

£213,109 
£26 13 

56 2 

Balance found by Institutions 
lotal 

Pti weighted student 

£24,473 
£2 9 

64 

Total cost 

Pei weighted student j 

£174,398 
£44 74 

100 0 


^ hi this total, pait-time students aie icduced to a basis of full-time students 
III otdci to obtain comparable unit costs Correspondence students (9, 146) are 
cxdudcd, also the expenditwe (^11,'365) and fee income (£8,068) in con- 
nection with these couises 

“ Thu includes £6,689 tn State butsaiies to students for tuition purposes 

From Table 7 it will be seen that one-third of the income of the 
technical colleges comes fiom fees which woik out at an average 
of ^15 pel full-time student — a not inconsideiable sum The 
State’s grant works out to £26 per student, which is small in com- 
parison with the ^37 per pupil cost to the State foi providing 
secondary education of the academic type 

T'wo Criticums of Financial System 
Dr Spencer’s two main ciiticisms of the piesenl financial airange- 
ments are (a) That any formula which is a function of local mendi- 
cancy IS bound to be unfair tn its incidence and evil tn its piactice 
“ The burden of this mendicancy,” he says, “ though it may be 
shared by the Chairman of the Governors 01 othei well-disposed 
membeis of the governing body, falls principally and inevitably upon 
the Principal of the College At this moment no one concerned 
knows what the College income will be The giant is unceitain 
No one knows ho\^ it will be calculated No one knows how much 
can be collected No one knows much more than a month befoie 
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the beginning of the financial year what the Government giant, 
which IS and Sways must remain the principal source of income, will 
be And this uncertainty, the existence of which cannot truthfully 
be denied, is paralysing the activity and the enterprise of every 
college, with one possible exception that is, where a lemarkable 
man with the highest qualities as a mendicant seems often to act as he 
thinks pioper, creates a new institution, branch or course, trusts in 
Pi evidence and his persuasive confidential tongue, and finishes a 
year ,£8,000 in debt without a visible qualm I venture to suggest 
that this IS no way to finance what are, after all, public institutions ” 

(b) That the fees are too high 

This IS because the governing body has no power to raise money 
locally, othei than by way of fees One result is that for part-time 
courses the fees judged by oversea standards are veiy high A part- 
time course costing about ,£4 for the academic year in South Africa 
could be obtained m London for between and 30^ , and m its 
earhei stages can often be obtained free of cost to the student and 
nevei for a fee which would exceed or which would have a greater 
range than from 2s 6 d to js 6 d In the English provinces the fees 
as a rule would be lower The high South African fees aie often 
paid or reimbursed to the student by the employei But this is not 
infiequently the case (with junior students of the apprentice type) 
with the much lower British fees 


The Pioblem of Ultimate Responsibility 
Dr Spencer goes on to show m a fairly convincing manner that 
it is impossible to apply one single formula to institutions with such 
vaiying cucumstances as are to be found in South Africa, and pro- 
poses in Its place a deficiency grant by which the Union Government 
makes good the total sum proved to be desirable over and above 
income from fees and local sources This sum is to be ariived at 
by a fixed piocedure which involves mspection by the Department 
to assess validity of claims and mutual consultation between the 
College and the Departmental authoiities 
He comes back, howevei, to the question of local responsibility 
for a type of education which serves the locality first and foremost 
A technical college is an urban institution pioviding an urban type 
of education for urban people It is an understatement to say that 
90 per cent of the students come from these towns and will live 
either in the town of their upbiinging or in another The case foi 
local support, therefore, is strong The absence, however, of any 
machmeiy or even of a tradition which would make such support 
possible IS something which invariably fills the overseas educator 
visiting South Africa with amazement, if not despaii Dr Spencer 
IS therefore no exception As was pointed out befoie, theie is no 
local education authority m South Afiica, and as regards technical 
education, neither the provinces noi the municipahUes have the 
statutory duty to maintain it The contributions of the munici- 
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palities aie dependent upon then spoiadic generosity, which Di 
Spencei describes “ If it were polite to say so, I should say is upon 
a despicable scale ” 

The following are some of the usual arguments against municipal 
contiibutions to the technical colleges 

(a) Technical education has been taken from the Provinces by 
the Union The Union should therefoie provide for it 
(&) The Municipalities, as such, have no direct concern with 
education, noi have ever had such concern, at least in “ modem ” 
times The Provinces control some foims of education , the 
Union, other forms Schools therefore are not a municipal concern 
One person m the Transvaal put it epigrammatically “ If the 
loof of a school is blown off, that’s not our busmess It’s true that 
the town could replace it at once But let the Union or the Piovince 
do It It IS their busmess It’s true they’ll take much longer than 
we should, but let them ' We can’t help it ” 

(c) The Municipality has no money and is already overtaxed for 
Piovincial and Union purposes The Johannesburg aigumcnt, for 
instance, mns thus “ The Union gets most of its funds from the 
mining industry and from us We don’t propose to spend money 
on education Let the othei authorities do it They get the money 
We do not , we pay it ” 


Conclusion 

From the above it would appeal that the only courses open to save 
Technical Education from anaemia oi strangulation are either 
(a) The State should take them over and maintain them as it does 
the vocational, industrial and agricultural schools undei the Union 
Education Department and as the provinces maintain the primary 
and secondary schools, or 

(h) Our system of local government and finance should be so 
reformed as to impose a statutory duty on local authorities to provide 
for technical education at least up to a definite minimum 

E G Maliieret 



CHAPTER NINE 

Technical Education in New Zealand 

(See aho Year Book, 1933, pages 600-26 , 1933, pages 476-85, 
1934. pages 336-33 . 1935, pages 278-84 , 1936, pages 673-9 , 

T937, pages 219-38 and 321-5 , 1938, pages 225-40) 

Historical 

A nyone untamiliai with the psychology of colonisation might 
well imagine that the pioneers in New Zealand would have 
developed for their children an education centring on the hard, 
concrete realities of everyday life Faced as they were with nature 
m the raw, they had obviously little time for the subtleties and 
sophistications of the mtellect, but of practical problems they had 
no lack There were new lands to be broken in and new ways of 
farming to be devised , before long there were gold-mines and coal- 
mines to be exploited , and, whilst there were no secondary 
industries of importance, there were a thousand practical problems 
facing the settlers ioi every one capable of linguistic solution 
A formal education system might be long in arising, but when it 
did come, the naive observer would imagine, it must obviously be 
practical in nature the delicacies of the intellectual life might be 
missing, but at least, one had a right to expect, the system would be 
in close touch with practical life 

Yet matters did not work out so One does not instantaneously 
develop a new educational philosophy by crossing the Equator 
One may, in fact, become thereby more than ever wedded to the 
old, for nostalgia is one of the dominant driving forces in the life 
of the colonist, and, culturally and educationally, he is less interested 
in adapting himself to his new environment than in surrounding 
himself with the institutions and ideas that formed the background 
of his life in the homeland Especially is he concerned to give his 
children an education that shall link them to the life he has known 
Cultural contmuity is to him of even gieatei importance than 
practical adaptation Stiangely enough, this very desire to copy 
the institutions of the homeland may cause the pioneer to lose 
effective contact with it, foi he tends to ignoie, even clamantly 
deny, the changes that have taken place since his depaiture The 
homeland he copies may be the homeland of twenty years before, 
or even an idealised and never-existent land seen through the mist 
of the softening years 

With nothing but a knowledge of this queer human tendency and 
of the nature of education in England at the middle of the nineteenth 
century, one might deduce with fair accuiacy tht kinds of school 
that aiose in the young colony The elementary schools were 
690 
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conceined almost entirely with the teaching of the thiee R’s, 
supplemented, in some places, by saiptuie The secondary 
schools (of which some twenty-five were founded befoie the end 
of the century) were based upon the colonists’ conception of the 
English public and secondary schools, and made Euclid and the 
classics their staple intellectual diet Even in 1900 one headmaster 
could say without much exaggeiation that “ our primary schools 
[do] not fit children to be anythmg but shopmen and the secondary 
schools [do] not fit them to be anything but lawyers ” 


The Edutaiton Act, 1877 

The Education Act, 1877, upon which New Zealand’s national 
system of education is based, did nothmg to make the schools more 
realistic In the debate on the Bill one parliamentarian complained, 
“ I think It IS nothmg shoit of a national misfortune that in a Bill 
purpoiting to be the fiist Bill providing an education system for the 
Colony, there is not a single word to be found about industiial 
education ” ^ But the colonists were not inteiested m industrial 
education The only two industries of major importance were 
agiiculture and mining, and, although mining, at least, was con- 
ducted with extreme inefficiency,^ it was not until 1878 that a 
University School of Mines was started, and only in the middle 
eighties wei e Schools of Mines opened m the minefields Surveying 
was another field in which technical instruction was urgently needed 
Surveys were often earned out by men with little 01 no training, 
and “ cases are on lecoid m which pioperties were suiveyed up to 
as many as twenty times without a result being arrived at which the 
Department could pass An official report estimated the loss 

to the community fiom inefficient surveying over a period of years 
at about half a million pounds ” “ Yet so fixed were the ideas of 
what constituted a useful education in the antipodes, that only in 
1890 was a School of Engineering attached to one of the University 
Colleges 

Defects in the Act of 1877 

Not only did the Education Act, 1877, ignore altogether the need 
for technical education, but it also made very difficult the task of 
modifying the academic cuiiiculum of the secondary schools and so 
producing a system of post-piimary education more fitted to the 
country’s needs Foi it brought only the primary schools within 

Quoted from an historical study (as yet unpublished) of technical 
education in New Zealand prepaied by Dr J Nicol for the New Zetland 
Council for Educational Research I am indebted to Di Nicol foi many 
of the facts of this historical section 

^ Nicol quotes an inspecting engineer who reported in 1889 that in one 
area only 27 3 per cent of the gold and 6 pei cent of the silver were being 
cxtiacted irom the,ores, due largely to the ignoiance of those responsible 
for the work 

3 Nicol, op cit 
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the national system, and, whilst giving the secondaiy schools one- 
quartei of the country’s educational endowments, it gave then 
control ovei absolutely to local boards of goveinois, and reseived 
to the central Education Department no power to alter their 
curiicula So when, from 1885 onwards, an enlightened adminis- 
tration wanted the secondaiy schools and university colleges to take 
up piactical subjects and conduct evening classes for appi entices, it 
had no means of enfoicmg its wishes, and the schools, except for a 
few minor changes, went on as before 


The Period fiom 1899 to 1915 

Geoige Hogben, who was peimanent head of the Education 
Department from 1899 ^ 9 ^ 5 > began at the turn of the century a 

new move to tempt the secondary schools to include science, 
agricultuie and manual work m then curricula He offered sub- 
sidies for such courses, and did, indeed, persuade some schools to 
teach science, but there was no real understanding m the schools 
and no great demand in the country for the new courses So 
Hogben was driven to sanction the creation of what was in effect 
a new type of school, free from the academic tiadition and undei the 
direct control of the Department m many respects This was the 
“ technical high school,” which, as one Minister of Education 
pointed out, was primarily “ a protest to the existing secondary 
education ” ^ The technical high school, however, did not spring 
fully-armed from the depaitmental head To understand why the 
“ protest ” should have taken just this form it is necessaiy to know 
something of the development of technical classes m New Zealand 
dming the last quarter of the nineteenth century 

From 1876 onwards various bodies of a more or less public nature 
had started part-time ait and technical classes m different parts of 
the country At the end of the century, m addition to university 
schools of medicine, mining and agriculture and the Government 
schools of mines, there weie m the bigger towns small yet faiily 
permanent technical schools catering, through evening classes, for 
the needs of apprentices and others The amount of Government 
assistance foi such work was hnuted to £2,000 a year even as late as 
1895, and the schools were, on the whole, badly housed and poorly 
equipped Also, quite apart from limitations of equipment, the 
classes could not well have conducted anything but elementary 
courses, for few of the students had sufficient general education to 
enable them to do advanced work 

The Manual and Technual Instruchon Act, 1900 and 1902, did 
not mention the establishment of day technical schools, but it is 
probable that some such idea was m Hogben’s mind, for the 

^ For 1 fuller account ol the lelations between secondary and technical 
schools in New Zealand see my article on “ The Educaticm of the Adolescent 
in New Zealand” in the Year Book or Education, 1937 Also A G 
Butchers, Education in New Zealand 
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piovisions of the Act offered no obstacle to then establishment, ^ 
and the teim “ technical msliuction ” was defined so broadly as to 
include almost anything that any school could caie to teach The 
Department, whilst giving local bodies a fair degiee of fieedom to 
adapt the technical classes to their own needs, kept the final control 
in Its own hands So when, from 1904 onwards, it became appaient 
that the secondaiy schools weie not to be tempted fiom the stiaighl 
and nariow path leading to Matriculation, the Depaitmcnt did 
nothing to prevent the technical schools in the tour mam centres 
from developing full-time day classes to do the work that the 
academic high schools refused to touch The first of these technical 
high schools developed in Wellington under the sagacious diiection 
of W S La Trobe (later Superintendent of Technical Education), 
and since it has largely determined the peculiar form taken by all 
later technical schools, a study of its functions, as seen at the time, 
is not out of place 

La Trobe did not see his new technical day school as a mere copy 
of the English technical school to which he was accustomed “ I 
see no reason,” he wrote, “ why the technical courses which I 
propose should not possess m a large degree the advantages which 
we desciibe by the term ‘ liberal education,’ advantages that aie, I 
think without sufficient reason, generally assumed to be peculiar to 
a high school and umveisity training ” The function of the 
school, as he saw it, was not to give specific training in any particular 
bade, but to provide a realistic general education to those desirous 
of entering any branch of industry It aimed to bridge the gap 
between the primary school on the one hand and apprenticeship 
and the advanced evening technical classes on the other, and was 
to be a means of raising the standard of the part-time evening 
work, for which students had previously beeen so ill-prepared It 
thus partook not at all of the nature of a trade school, butappioxi- 
mated rathei to the lealistic, multi-purpose secondary school that 
some educational leformeis still see as the ideal foi the country as 
a whole The term “ technical ” was rather a misnomer as far as 
the day school was concerned, and has at times led to confusion in 
popular thinking 

Day schools similar to La Trobe’s rapidly sprang up m the other 
three centies, but Hogben, with some lingering hope that the 
secondary schools m the country districts and smaller towns would 
yet lelent, refused at first to sanction the establishment of day 
technical schools outside the four centres It soon became obvious 
that the secondary schools were not gomg to move Some schools, 
indeed, did qualify for small technical giants, but these were claimed 
mostly for the puie sciences and a certain amount of commercial 

1 A D Riley, who was in charge of the technical classes in Wellington 
from i888 to 1904, presented to the House of Representatives in 1898 a 
report which foieshadowed this and many later developments in technical 
education Hogben endorsed his report, and many ideas in it weie in- 
coiporated in the Act of 1900 
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work Theie was a stiong prefeience foi classes in shorthand and 
typing lathei than agricultuie and allied pursuits even m distiicts 
where offices wcie few and farms many In 1912, Hogben m 
despeiation had authority given for the founding of day technical 
high schools outside the four mam centres They developed faiily 
quickly, sometimes in competition with secondary schools and 
sometimes as the only kmd of post-piimary school foi a district 
Since then some of the secondary schools, especially in the smallei 
centres, have realised the opportunity they missed, and have made 
efforts to develop the practical side of the cuiiiculum In places 
wheie secondary and technical schools exist side by side this has 
meant some duplication of functions 

Importance of the Economic Factor 
To undeistand the piesent pattern of technical education in New 
Zealand, one must follow two intertwining thieads, the one educa- 
tional and historical and the other economic We have seen that 
Hogben’s development of the technical day schools as a substitute 
for refoimed and enriched secondary schools tended to make the 
technical schools less specialised and more academic in natme than 
would piobably have been the case had they arisen purely as a 
response to the needs of the industrial world Yet the economic 
and industrial situation itself was not such as to encouiage the 
growth of trade schools or teclmical schools with any high degree of 
specialisation New Zealand is, and always has been, predominantly 
dependent upon its primary industries, and, although secondary 
industries are growing up, they are, for the most pait, scattered, 
and there are no trades that could supply in any one centre sufficient 
pupils for a specialised trade school Foi that matter, theie are 
plenty of mdustries (eg boot and shoe industry) that cannot 
justify the running of even a part-time class of a specialised natuie 
Table i on page 695 gives the total numbers of men and women 
(excludmg Maoris) who are engaged in each occupational group 
Data have been classified from the standpoint of personal occupation 
irrespective of the industry in which the individual is employed 
This industrial population is not concentrated m or aiound any 
one centre, but is scattered through almost the full length of a 1 ibbon- 
likc country stretching some 1,200 miles north and south There 
aie foul mam cities, with populations of 82,000 to 210,000, spaced 
along this ribbon of land, with nine towns of moie than 15,000 
scattering even moie widely The mam industries centre in the 
cities, but there is little specialisation as between cities, so that 
factories and woik-places are small and apprentices and learneis 
1 datively few in any one place 

Influence of Widely Distributed Population 
The result of this wide distribution of a small industrial popula- 
tion has been that technical schools have had suc'fi a heterogeneous 
collection of pupils that they have been compelled to concentrate 
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TABLE 1 —OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
(CENSUS OF 1936) 

Excluding Maoris 



iiacrs 

revaers 

roracs 

Fishermen and trappers 

2,793 

1 

2,794 

Agiicultuial and pastoral occupations 

116,207 

6,209 

152,416 

Forest occupations 

e,254 


5,258 

Miners and quariymen , 

Workers in — 

Stone, clay, earthenware, lime, cement, 

10,240 



Processes relating to chemicals, animal 

2,460 

7 

2, 157 

and vegetable products, n e 1 
Non-piecious metals, electrical fittings. 

4,663 

266 

4,929 

etc 

Precious metals, jewellery, scienlifac 

29,136 

266 

29,691 

insti aments, etc 

Construction of ships, boats, convey- 

1,054 

26 

1,080 

Fibrous mateiials, textiles, etc , other 

3,476 

16 

3,401 

than clothing or dress 

3,366 

2,009 

8,171 

Clothing and dress, etc 

Harness, saddlery and leatheiwaie (ex- 

7,059 

16,686 

23,644 

cluding boots and shoes) 

759 

121 

880 

Food, drink and tobacco 

17,771 

2,012 

20,386 

Wood, n e 1 

10,954 

76 

11,033 

Paper , printers, photographers, etc 

5,645 

1,716 

7,200 


on teaching not so much the techniques of particular crafts as the 
geneial piinciples and skills that underlie gioups of crafts They 
have made a virtue of this necessity The Report of the Superin- 
tendent of 'Technical Education for 1935 says, “ It would seem that 
any large extension of the trade-school idea, apart altogethei from 
the inheient difficulties such as the high cost of specialised equip- 
ment and the difficulty of disposing of the pioduct, would not in the 
present state of industiial oiganisation be of advantage to the 
students in oui technical schools These aie likely to succeed 
better the more they have a sound knowledge of scientific pimciple, 
a disciplined intelligence, and a developed power of adaptation and 
initiative Courses hitherto in use in technical high schools 

have in general been designed to develop piecisely these qualities, 
and present conditions demand that these qualities should be 
developed to an even highei degiee and that cuiricula should be 
modified constantly towards this end ” 

Changes in Natme of Apprenticeship 
Another facto! pushing the technical schools in the same diiection 
IS the change that has taken plaee within lecent years in the nature 
of apprenticeship* This is a change to which all countries afe 
having to adapt themselves, but adaptation is paiticularly difficult 
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in a small country With the incieasmg mechanisation of industry 
and the consequent increasing specialisation on the pait of the 
individual, each tiade is tending to become, fiom the workeis’ point 
of view, many trades In some trades the splitting up of operations 
has reduced many jobs to unskilled or semi-skilled labour Motor 
manufactuiing is the best-known example, but the same process is 
at work to a lesser degree in other industries, such as boot and shoe 
manufactuie, where the fiction of craft skill and the old form of 
apprenticeship are still associated with jobs from which all but the 
simplest skills have gone For practical purposes there may be 
little that the average young worker m such an industry can learn 
about his occupation from a technical school, but it becomes more 
than ever important that he should be provided with a good general 
education to recompense him for the loss of the educative influence 
of a skilled craft Yet he may have neither the inteiests nor the 
abilities to enable him to gam much of value from an academic 
secondary course So the techmcal school comes into its own in 
such cases, not to teach specific trade skills, but to provide a general 
lealistic education to those whose daily work makes too little 
demand on intelligence and skill 

The Effect of Specialisation 

Not all occupations, howevei, are affected m the same way by 
increasing specialisation In some of them the necessity for special- 
isation has come in pait from the increasing complexity of the ciafts 
In any such case one ciaft tends to split into many sub-crafts, each 
as complicated and difficult as the more generalised craft from which 
It sprang Firms then tend each to specialise on one branch of the 
industry to the complete or relative neglect of the others The 
electrical industry is a case in point In the early days of the 
industry most firms would cover the whole field, and then appren- 
tices would have experience of all types of electrical work Now 
the work is becommg mcreasingly specialised one film will con- 
centrate on house wiring and installation, another on power and 
transmission plant erection, and others on winding, repairs and 
maintenance, automobile electiical work, or manufacturing Even 
within these groups there tends to be still further specialisation on 
such things as lifts, electric pumps, refrigerators, telephones, fire 
alarms and Neon lighting The specialisation is by no means 
complete in New Zealand, but it has already progressed so far that 
a boy may spend his five yeais of apprenticeship on a very narrow 
range of work with one film and may find himself at the end of it 
with very limited skills and opportunities, although he is a geneial 
tradesman m name Changes m economic demands 01 in techmcal 
processes may then lob him of his trade almost overnight 

The Schools and Pre-vocational Training 

Those responsible for techmcal education in New Zealand have 
been well aware of the significance of changing conditions of 
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appienticeship The Superintendent of Technical Education m 
his leport foi 1933 said, “ occupations continually change, 
disappeai and are created, so that the workei must be prepared at 
any time to learn a new job or join the lanks of the unemployed 
This adaptability and general usefulness of hand and brain are fast 
becoming the most marketable assets of the wage-earner Ordinal y 
apprenticeship is not specially designed to develop these qualities, 
particularly in trades divided into highly specialised sections, while 
the machine-tender is very unlikely to acquire them in the perform- 
ance of his ordinary duties On die other hand, the schools, which 
cannot hope to give specialised training for the great majority of 
occupations, may readily be organised to give a general training of 
hand and brain that will enable youth to adapt itself easily to the 
needs of highly specialised jobs The general mechanisation of 
industry by thus making it possible and necessary for youth to 
receive most of its training in the school has opened the way for 
education in the widest sense to become not the by-product of 
infant labour or apprenticeship to a trade, but the whole business 
of the years of childhood and adolescence ” And again, “ It would 
appear that in continuing to give courses of predominantly pre- 
vocational charactei, including an intioduction to the culture that 
is our heritage and to those accepted principles of science and 
mathematics upon which the industrial state is built, they will best 
be serving the interests of those who must soon find themselves 
facing the problem of eaimng a livelihood in a disordered world ” 

Wider Responsibility of the School 
There can be little doubt of the wisdom of giving such a bioad, 
geneialised and realistic education to those about to enter industry, 
but it seems probable that the schools must be prepared to go farther 
than this m the future in patching the lents m the disintegrating 
apprenticeship system Industry exists primal ily for the making 
of profits, and the training of the workers is necessarily a secondary 
consideration, as was shown during the recent depiession Even 
in times of prosperity ceitain films in certain industries use their 
apprentices as a source of cheap labour, and give a training that is 
scrappy and unsatisfactory in the extreme In the consideration of 
apprenticeship and training pioblems the employers are represented 
by their various associations and the journeymen by powerful tiade 
unions theie is no body but the State to represent the interests of 
apprentices and learners who, in the past, have been all too often 
ground between the antagonistic forces of capital and laboui The 
technical school system, working in close conjunction with the 
Labour Department, would seem a satisfactory instrument through 
which the State could exeicise this function The technical schools 
would then have a threefold task to give the youth a realistic, 
general education fitting him for apprenticeship and citizenship , t6 
make good in more specialised fields the deficiencies of his trade 
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training , and to be finally responsible for his guidance and indus 
trial welfare until he is established as an adult worker 

The acceptance of this wider field of lesponsibility might involve 
the technical schools in changes of structure There would prob- 
ably be, in the four mam centres at least, a stionger development of 
puiely tiade classes and of technical work of a really advanced 
natuie Apprentices would need to be leleased from woik to take 
certain day classes, and it is possible that the best solution might lie 
in a form of the half-time system found m the co-operative schools 
in Ameiica and the sandwich system m England From lime to 
time there have been advocates of a type of group apprenticeship 
under which the boy would be apprenticed to the trade as a whole 
and not to an individual employer, so that he could be assured of a 
thoiough and all-iound training Such a system would probably 
demand supervision by an appienticeship commissioner, whose 
staff, representing both Labour and Education Departments, would 
contiol the tiainmg in the workshops and take steps to supplement 
It by technical school classes Whichever way the solution of the 
apprenticeship pioblem lies, it is certain that more responsibility 
must be thiown upon the technical schools 

The Schools at Present 

Keeping m mind the two influences, educational and economic, 
that have determmed the form of the New Zealand technical schools, 
we can now glance briefly at the system as it at present exists If 
we leave out of consideration institutions of university rank (the 
two Engineering Schools, the two Agricultural Colleges and the 
University School of Mines), there are twenty technical schools 
in the New Zealand sense of the term Nearly half of these are in 
small centres where they have to cater for all the post-primary 
needs they do not differ gieatly in either structure or function 
fiom some rural secondary schools that have developed a manual 
side to then curriculum in response to local needs It is merely a 
matter of historical accident that they are administeied by different 
branches of the Education Department A few others exist side 
by side with secondaiy schools in towns that are leally too small to 
support two post-primary schools in some of these cases feeling 
runs high between the two institutions, foi each tends to encioach 
more and more on what the other considers its own preserves A 
solution has been ariived at m some centres by combining the two 
institutions under one board and one piincipal there are seven 
such combined schools in addition to the twenty technical schools 

The large technical high schools in the four mam centres stand 
in a class apart They catei for communities that are adequately 
served by secondaiy schools, and so they have no need to make 
provision for the puiely academic type of student They sometimes 
have a handful of matriculation candidates, but these aie generally 
pupils who mtend to go on to professional work in engineering or 
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commerce Y et even in these institutions the majority of the courses 
in the day schools are still designedly pie-vocational and, from a 
genuinely technical point of view, elementary in character Pupils 
enter the schools at the age of about 13, and two-thiids leave 
in or before then second year, the average length of life at technical 
day schools thioughout the countiy being two years one month 

Some evening classes in all the schools partake much more of the 
nature of trade classes than do the day classes, but even theie the 
majority of the work is at a faiily elementary level It is in respect 
to the relationship between day and evening classes that the schools 
have not quite gone along the lines intended by their foundeis, and 
in the same respect they stiike the Enghsh observer as being some- 
what unsatisfaetory For the day sc&ol, whieh was intended by 
W S La Trobe to be mainly a “ feeder ” to the evening school, 
has become the dominant institution There were, in 1936, 9,163 
full-time day pupils in technical schools and 11,475 pupils enrolled 
for part-time evening woik in all schools Since the day pupils 
attend foi five houis a day and the evening pupils for, at the most, 
a few hours a week, it is the day school that does most to determine 
the staffing and to absoib the time and eneigies of piincipal and 
teachers Many of the evening pupils, moreover, attend for the 
purpose of patching up in continuation classes the deficiencies of 
then geneial post-primary education and not for technical woik in 
any real sense Still more do only shorthand, typing and book- 
keeping Every effort is made to encourage evening pupils to take 
connected couises, but there is a strong tendency for many to tal^e 
a rather sciappy series of subjects, so that the numbers going on to 
advanced technical work aie 1 datively small This is not suipiis- 
ing in view of the economic factors considered earlier Buildings 
and equipment are, on the whole, fairly adequate fot the type of 
work done 

Regulations compel the technical high schools to spend in their 
fiist- and second-year couises at least two-fifths of then time on 
general subjects, such as English, histoiy, arithmetic, drawing and 
physical tiaining Beyond that they are fairly free to develop 
cuiricula suited to their own local requirements Table 2 on page 
700, which shows the numbeis of pupils in day classes taking each 
subject (but not the amount of time spent on each), gives some 
idea of the scope of the woik done m the day schools It must 
be borne m mind that these figures covei not only the big city 
technical schools, but also the small-town technical schools, which 
are really multi-puipose post-primary schools catering for academic 
students as well as for prospective tradesmen 

Figures for the subjects taken in evening classes aie not icadily 
available, but Table 3 on page 701, showing the occupational 
classifications of part-time students on the loll of combined and 
technical schools, indicates the types of peisons foi whom the 
classes cater * 

In one respect the bigger of the technical schools have established 
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TABLE 2— SUBJECTS TAKEN IN TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 1937 



NO OF PUPILS 1 1 NO or PUULS 

TAKINC TAKING 


BOIS 

OIHCS 

csca 

Accountancy 

9 

2 Home nursing and 



Agncultuie 

731 

25 first aid 


783 

Applied mechanics 

89 

— Home science 

14 

2,133 

Arithmetic 

3,489 

4,076 Horticulture 

33 

43 

Art or art apprecia- 


Housecraft 

30 

426 


116 

234 Hygiene and ph>si- 



Bee-keeping 

28 

— ology 

5 

1,408 

Biology or zoology 

no 

— Latin 

240 

162 

Blacksmi thing 

92 

— Laundrywoik 


201 

Book-keeping 

2,210 

2,864 Leatherwork 


114 

Botany 

379 

97 Lettering 

388 

449 

Building constiuction 

241 

— Live-stock 

80 


Business methods 

116 

56 Magnetism and elec- 



Chemistry 

1,456 

379 tricity 

008 


Commeicial ait 

12 

61 Mathematics 

1,041 

429 

Commercial coiie- 


Mechanics 

2,225 


spondence 

170 

316 Metalwork 

2,792 

37 

Cookery 

92 

2,223 Millinery 


240 

Dairy science 

419 

— Modelling 

46 

148 

Design and crafts 

771 

2,446 Music 

69 

13 

Dietetics 


163 Musical appreciation 


117 

Drawing 


Needlework 


2,677 

Blackboard 

4 

10 Office routine 

212 

385 

Engmeermg 

460 

— Painting 

14 

47 

Freehand 

2,495 

3,008 Patternmaking 

228 


Instrumental 

3,259 

568 Physics 

467 

14 

Tiade 

1,425 

— Piocesses 

306 


Dressmaking 


948 Quantities and esti- 



Economics 

63 

84 mates 

2 


Elocution 

12 

166 Saddlery 



Engineering, electric- 


Scripture 



al, mechanical, or 


Shorthand 

306 

2,196 


1,012 j 

— Singing 

1,824 

2,468 

English 

5,163 

4,163 Steam 

59 


Farm mechanics 

41 

— Strength of materials 

4 


French 

1,292 

597 Technical electricity 

773 


General experimental 


Textiles 


86 

science 

1,969 

684 Typing 

606 

2,236 

Geography 

1,820 

1,844 Typography 

52 

— 

Geiman 


— Weaving 


15 

Gieek art and litera- 


Woodwoik 

2,802 

20 



— Wool-classing 

133 


Heat and hght 

205 

— Workshop theory 



Heat engines 

161 

— and practice 

330 


J 

4,650 

1,672 
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a clohc and eftective contact with industry Not only are employeis 
and workers stiongly repiescntcd on the boards of managers, but 
advisory committees leciuited fiom the industries concerned co- 
operate with the principals m securing co-oidmation between the 
evening classes and the ever-changing demands of the industrial 
woild 

Prospects for the Future 

The oveiseas educationist visiting New Zealand is inclined at 
first to criticise the technical schools for the generalised and often 
elementary nature of their courses But a man with capacity for 
sympathetic understanding of lustorical and economic backgrounds 
soon begins to doubt if the country could have developed any type 
of technical school bettei suited to its peculiar circumstances At 
least the technical system is no mechanical copy of overseas models 
It lepresents New Zealand’s own solution of her own problems, her 
attempt to give to her children a broad and realistic education at 
the same time that she gives a pieparation foi adult working life 

There can, of course, be no final solution to the problem of 
technical education a technical system must be sensitive to the 
changing needs of industry The New Zealand technical school 
even now seems to be approaching a ciossioads Shall it seek to 
merge itself with the secondary school to form one multi-purpose, 
post-primaiy mstitution, or shall it move towards the more purely 
trade classes that are already developing in some places ? No single 
solution can satisfy the whole country In the smaller towns the 
differences between technical and secondary schools may well dis- 
appeai, and theie will be a smgle institution catering, as well as may 
be with Its small numbers, for all the educational needs of a district 
Theie will still remam in these towns the very difficult problem of 
teaching small and heterogeneous groups of apprentices in evening 
classes In the four main centres it seems possible that the technical 
schools will hand over their elementary work to other institutions 
and will develop staff and equipment to enable them to do leally 
advanced work They may, that is to say, appioximate to the 
technological institutes of Great Britam, and may then take over a 
certain amount of the teclinical and commercial work now done by 
the University Colleges If New Zealand’s secondary industries 
are not to fall hopelessly behind those of the lest of the woild, we 
must find some method of givmg the advanced knowledge and skills 
that industry becomes daily less able to provide 


C E Beeby 



CHAPTER TEN 


Northern Ireland Survey of Relations between Organised 
Industry and Technical Schools 

{See also Year Book, 1932, pages 58-67, 166-73, 383-90 , 1933, 
pages 58-62, 98-101 , 1934, pages 240-44, 379-80 , 193S, 
42-5, 228-33 , 1936, 589-600 , i 937 ,^a^e^ 49 “ 5 i . 
1938, pages 607-11) 

Introduction 

T echnical instruction m the sense in which the term is 
now understood came into being in Ireland at the beginning 
of the present century The functions of the South Kensington 
Science and Art Department, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
weie tiansferred about that time to the newly created Depaitment 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
The Act constituting the Department enabled urban and county 
borough councils to raise a late not exceeding two pence, and county 
councils a rate not exceeding one penny in the pound, for the 
piovision of technical instruction An annual sum of ^55,000 was 
at the same time placed at the disposal of the Department to assist 
those authoiities which decided to set up schemes for the purpose 
The response was immediate and stiibng, particularly m Southern 
Ireland Noithern Ireland was more cautious and slowei in making 
a move, but having satisfied itself of the value of the new pioposals, it 
pioceeded to go ahead, and, as its population is to a considerable 
extent industrial, it lapidly developed a widespread system foimmg 
the basis of the present oigamsation 

In the year 1922, the Government of Northern Ireland took 
contiol of the work and placed all three foims of education — 
elementary, secondary and technical — ^under the Ministry of 
Education %oi Northern Ireland This change was received by 
those most interested in technical instruction with some misgivings 
Technical schools had up to that time been controlled by ad hoc 
committees appointed by local authorities, but containing a consider- 
able element of “ added members ” chosen by these authorities to 
represent industrial, commercial and educational interests These 
committees weie a very strong and valuable feature of the 
organisation, because thiough them education, in one form at 
least, came, for the first time in this country, under the control of 
popularly elected bodies The representation of industrial and 
commercial interests, moreover, brought m types of members not 
always found on local councils, and ensured that the policy of the 
schools was designed to meet the needs of employees of all kinds 
The fact that there were no other popularly constituted educational 
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bodies had the effect of making an invitation to serve on a Technical 
Instruction Committee a much-appreciated honour It was feared 
that the merging of the administration of the three foims of 
education undei one Ministry would place the local control of the 
technical schools in the hands of persons more interested in other 
work and less well disposed towards that form of education, and 
might result in a restriction of financial support These feais weie 
not altogethei without justification at first, but sufficient time has 
now elapsed since the change to say, with confidence, that on the 
whole the schools have benefited by it 

Process following Changes tn Adnnnnti ation 
That this is so may be seen by a brief general comparison of the 
position then and now At the time of the change there were 
39 technical schools in operation in Northern Ireland There are 
now 60 Meantime, the number of students has gtown from 
about 17,000 to 23,000 Statistics are of couise often misleading 
and may produce a false impiession, but in this case it is safe to say 
that the volume and value of the work have grown even more than 
the figures indicate In fact the network of schools is so complete 
that in the more densely populated distiicts there is a technical 
school within a distance of five miles of all who wish to attend 
The schools are not, of course, evenly distributed over the province 
In the more populous distiicts, such as the aiea round Lough Neagh 
and the Counties of Antrim, Armagh and Down, where industry 
is most highly developed, the majority of the schools are to be 
found, but they are by no means confined to these areas This 
distribution will probably be of great importance for the future 
development of education m the area, as will be shown at a latei 
stage in this suivey It is mainly due to the wide demand for 
educational facilities of the kind which technical schools can 
provide, and this in turn is the result of the confidence m the 
instruction inspired by the earlier teacheis In any event, it is 
quite clear that the people of Northern Ireland believe in their 
technical schools, and look to them not only as a m»ans for the 
personal advancement of individual students, but also as a valuable 
and indeed a necessary support foi then industry, trade and 
commerce An indication of this may be obtained from the fact 
that in three of the urban districts with populations of between 
13,000 and 15,000 the number of students m attendance, according 
to the last pubhshed returns, was 734, 953 and 1,202 lespectively 

Value of Central College of Technology 
The Belfast Municipal College of Technology, situated in the 
Capital of the Province, has usually some 7,000 or 8,000 students m 
attendance, and is thus one of the largest technical colleges in the 
United Kingdom Naturally it caters foi the industiial and 
commercial population of the city and provides an extensive range 
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of courses suited to the needs of its principal tiades and industries, 
but It also acts as a cential institution for the province in the sense 
that many students fiom outside districts aie attracted to its class- 
rooms by the fact that they can there obtain more advanced instruc- 
tion or courses which are not available in their local schools Up to 
the present this central institution has not been as fully utilised in 
this way by outside authorities as it might be, although a few 
students fiom outlying districts have been given scholarships by 
their local authorities to enable them to attend courses at the 
Belfast College An influential comiiuttee appointed by the late 
Minister of Education, Lord Charlemont, which has lecently been 
considering the general question of scholaiships has lecommended, 
inter aha, the adoption of a system “ for transferring a student 
from a smaller (technical) school, incapable of providing foi his 
requirements, to a largei school where more advanced instruction 
or instruction more appropriate to his needs can be given ” 
Obviously, the cost of accommodation, equipment and teaching 
required for the full instiuction of all types of employees in a small 
town or district would be beyond the resources of local authorities 
and would not be justified when the number of students requiring 
instruction of a particular kind is small Such schools can do 
extremely valuable work of a pieliminary or general kind, but they 
cannot provide a large variety of specialised courses 

The Establishment of Trade Scholarship Courses 
This difficulty was realised at an early stage by the Depaitment of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and as a result of a study 
of the systems in operation in Fiance and Germany for the training 
of young people in skilled tiades and industries, it was decided to 
institute what were termed Trade Scholarship Couises The 
systems in operation in the countries mentioned, while suitable 
for large cities such as Pans or Munich, could not be applied 
without modification in a country such as Ireland, which has few 
large cities ,but many small towns in which artisans must ply then 
trades In such places there are always likely to be painters, 
plumbers, joiners, builders, cabinet-makers, motor mechanics, 
textile fitteis, electiicians, compositors, gas workers, chemists, 
grocers, diapers, hairdressers, waiters and the like While the 
number of apprentices m any of these trades is generally insufficient 
to provide material for a class of reasonable dimensions, the technical 
schools usually provide instruction which forms a fitting introduction 
to more specialised training Full specialised tiaining can only be 
provided by bringing together apprentices from a number of towns 
The Trade Scholarship Scheme was designed to do this, and it has 
been doing it to a limited extent for the last twenty-two years The 
courses for students of the province aie now always held in the 
Belfast MuniapaU College of Technology, where the necessary" 
equipment exists and where highly qualified teachers are available 
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A brief description of the scheme will show how it works Eveiy 
yeai the Mmistiy of Education, which has adopted and developed 
the scheme, adveitises the fact that it is prepared to awaid a limited 
number of trade scholarships to apprentices who have had a good 
elementary education and who have been employed at their trades 
for not less than two yeais The object of the latter restriction is 
to ensuie that those who have been selected shall be persons who 
have definitely taken up their trade as a life occupation They 
must sign an undertaking to leturn to their employ ei at the 
conclusion of the course and the employei on his side must agree 
to take them back In fact, the couises form an integral pait of 
the apprenticeship, and benefit not only the apprentices themselves, 
but also the employers, who theieby obtain fai moie competent 
employ'ees, and the geneial public who piofit by the thorough 
expeit tiaining provided m the courses Everyone is agreed that 
the work done m these couises must be legarded as some of the 
veiy best tliat is being done in the technical school system A 
student goes to the course at a stage in his careei when he has at 
least realised the objects of his trade and the difficulties to be 
encounteied He goes, therefore, with a mind piepared to receive 
instruction, and for the period of the course, lasting generally from 
September to May, he is free to concentiate on acquiring not only 
skill in woiking, but also a knowledge of the principles involved 
in the operations, and such incidental infoimation as may be 
necessary in science, drawing and mathematics In any case the 
greatest keenness is shown by the scholars during their training 


Finance and Number of Trade Scholarship Courses 
At piesent the numbei of trade scholaiship couises held annually 
is restricted to foui, each containing about fifteen students The 
Mimstry pays a maintenance allowance amounting on the aveiage 
to pel student, and as the total amount available for the purpose 
IS limited. It has not been possible to extend the benefits of the 
scheme as widely as is necessary to meet the needs of all types of 
skilled trades In point of fact the demand for instruction fiom 
certain trades is so insistent that m lecent years theie has been no 
gieat variation in the courses conducted 
Actually seventy-six courses have been conducted dui ing the past 
fifteen years, and they have been distributed as follows 

Electiical Installation 
Fitters’ Work 
Motor-car Engineering 
Carpentry and Joinery 
Cabinet-mdking 
Painting and Dccoiating 
Sheet-metal Work 
Plunabers’ Woik 
Ship Joinery 

Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
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The total numbei of apprentices who leceived instmction in these 
couises was 1,054 Employers have eNpressed the opinion that 
industiies benefit considerably as a lesult of the tiaining gamed by 
appi entices who complete the courses of insti action 

It has therefore been lecommended by the Scholarships Com- 
mittee already referred to, that local authorities should co-operate 
with the Mimstiy in extending the scope of the scheme by con- 
tributing a portion of the maintenance allowances This recom- 
mendation has been well received, and it is expected that the 
assistance given by the authorities will enable a much larger variety 
of types of apprentice to be provided for 

It will be apparent from what has been said that the principle 
underlying the method outlined is to give the fullest possible 
training to a selected few in the hope and expectation that those 
trained will become a source of light and leading in then own 
woikshops It IS expected that they will consciously or uncon- 
sciously transmit the knowledge and sbll which they have acquiied 
at the courses to then fellow workmen and thus raise the standard 
generally Experience has shown that this expectation is justified, 
and It IS stated that, as an instance of the success of the system, 
theie IS now hardly a garage in the country which is not mainly 
dependent upon the skill and knowledge of an ex-trade scholai 


Training of Apprentices 

Other and perhaps moie usual forms of the sandwich system 
aie also to be found m Northern Ireland, particularly in Belfast 
Thus, a four-year course, attended by premium apprentices in the 
shipbuilding and engineering trades, and meeting for one full day 
per week, has for many years been in operation in the Technical 
College with the active support of the employers Courses of 
similai duiation, but meeting for two full days per week, now form a 
supplement to office training m the apprenticeship served by 
architects Pharmaceutical apprentices can obtain instruction in 
the courses required for the examinations of the Phaimaccutical 
Society of Northern Ireland by full-time attendance during a period 
of two years, but they may, and more frequently do, spread the woik 
over a longer period of part-time attendance For apprentice 
bleachers and dyers there is a three-year course meeting foi two 
full days per week except in the third yeai when one day per week 
suffices One of the most recent, and in some lespects most 
interesting, developments is the outcome of an agreement made 
with employers in the printing tiades, whereby those who wish to 
become apprentice compositors aie selected by a committee 
representative of the trade and the College and spend a year m 
full-time attendance in the printing trades department of the 
College before actually becoming apprenticed The number 
admitted to the ccAirse is naturally restricted so that all may be’ 
absorbed at the end of this piehmmaiy yeai 
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A suivey of the lelations between organibed indusiry and the 
technical schools and colleges would be entirely misleading if it did 
not bung out the fact that the mam bulk of the instruction continues, 
and must, under the present voluntary system, continue to be given 
in evening classes So long as the great majority of boys and 
girls leave school shortly after reaching the age of 14, evening 
classes on a large scale will be necessary , but there has been a 
considerable change in the attitude of employers m lecent years, 
and a great many of them now look for something more fiom then 
employees than the completion of the elementaiy stage of education 
This accounts for the marked development of day schools in con- 
nection with the technical schools Schools of the junior technical 
type have been m existence for a good many years, but they have 
inci eased in number, enrolment, prestige and importance undei 
the care of the Mmistry In Northern Ireland the fourteen junior 
technical schools give a more general type of course than is frequently 
the case in England They endeavour to provide a course which 
will form a fitting basis for an entrant to any type of trade or 
industry And they have been admittedly extremely successful 
in doing so The instruction is both wide and intensive Itcoveis 
all that IS essential for a sound general education, but it lays special 
emphasis on mathematics, science, mechanical drawing and hand- 
work in wood and metal From the first it has sought to proceed 
from the concrete to the abstract, and the effect of this method upon 
the pupils has been remarkably beneficial Certainly, the pupils 
turned out by the schools are in great demand by employers, and 
many of the former pupils now occupy positions of high respon- 
sibility Moreover, a large proportion of ex-pupils attend the 
evening technical schools, and are there found to be excellent 
material for further instruction 

Two other types of day school have also evolved to meet definite 
needs One of these is the junior commercial school, of which there 
aie now twenty-four examples At first this type of school was not 
at all well organised, but it grew naturally out of a demand, and it 
IS now as well oiganised as the junior technical school It provides 
a broad course suitable for those young persons who intend to 
enter business concerns, whether as clerks or as shop assistants, 
and indeed some are successful in enteiing the Civil Service as 
shorthand-typists The other type is of more recent introduction 
It IS the junior domestic school It is rapidly growing in popularity, 
especially m the more rural paits of the country Obviously, there 
are many girls who do not intend to enter professions 01 take up 
business careeis. Their outlook is rather domestic in chaiacter, 
and the junior domestic school in a two-year course provides them 
with a full training suited to their purpose 

Summaiy of Apprenticeship Training 

Such are the means taken by the techmear schools to prepare 
young people for entry mto trade, industry, domestic occupations 
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or commerce Accoidmg to the latest leturns theie are upwards 
of 2,500 pupils in attendance annually in these junior schools, and 
the number is growing , but it is doubtful whether 10 per cent of 
those who become employed for the first time in any year have had 
a junioi technical or commercial traming There is, however, a 
prospect of a considerable development in the near future A Bill 
IS at present before Parliament foi raising the school-leaving age to 
15 This Bill differs in two important respects from the Act 
lecently enacted with the same object by the Impeiial Pailiament 
In the first place, it allows a child the option of attending day classes 
at a technical school or rural centre for not less than fifteen houis 
weekly instead of continuing to attend a public elementary school 
foi the additional year In the second place, it lays upon the 
employei who engages a child between the ages of 14 and 
15 a statutoiy obligation to allow him, wherever possible, to 
attend some appropriate day school for not less than six houis 
weekly , otherwise an employment certificate will not be issued to 
the child These proposals, if passed into law, as it is expected they 
will be, will undoubtedly have the effect of extending greatly the 
influence of schools of the junior technical type and of improving 
the preparedness of a much larger number of young persons for 
employment But they are also well calculated to assist in cases 
where employees of the age-group 14 to 15 who have obtamed 
“ beneficial employment ” become unemployed for any reason 
Such young persons can then comply with the law by increasing 
their attendance at a technical school from a minimum of six hours 
to a minimum of fifteen These provisions would not have been 
possible without the wide distribution of schools and the confidence 
in their work leferred to eaiher in this survey To provide 
adequately for young persons engaged in agriculture it is expected, 
however, that additional centres in certain rural areas will be 
required, and the County Agricultural Committees aie expected to 
co-operate in the instruction 

The Training of Persons engaged in Work 

The arrangements which exist and which are in contemplation 
for the previous preparation of employees and for the training of 
selected individuals engaged in skilled trades having been described. 
It remains to consider the much larger mass of young persons 
engaged m work for which they may or may not have had some 
special preparation 

But first It IS well to bear in mind the nature of the economic 
interests of the people of Noithern Ireland The province is, of 
course, mainly agricultural, but it has two large industries, linen 
manufacture and shipbuilding, besides numerous others of less 
economic impoitance Indeed, a laige variety of products in daily 
use IS manufactmed here It must also be remembered that 
Belfast IS not merely a great manufacturing city , it is one of the 
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chief ports in the United Kingdom The gieat bulk, not only of 
the exports but also of the goods imported for use in the piovince, 
pass through the port Consequently there is a well-developed 
distributing tiade 

The Function of the Technical Schooh 

One function of the technical schools is thus to provide instiuction 
in a large range of skilled trades Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that an industry like shipbuilding employs tradesmen and 
appi entices belonging to numerous tiades Another function is to 
give comprehensive couises of instruction in the principles under- 
lying the main industries of the country It is therefore not 
surprising that courses in mechanical and electiical engineering, m 
naval architecture and in textiles are highly developed in the 
Belfast College of Technology, and indeed are recognised by the 
Queen’s Umversity for the purpose of degrees in applied science 
Applied chemistry is lecognised in a similar way Commercial 
courses taught in the teclmical college may also be taken up to 
degree standard Finally there is the woik done m domestic 
economy courses in this subject are invariably provided in the 
schools, and they aie not only very popular with young women, but 
they enable them to make the best use of the resouices available in 
then homes The work in domestic economy reaches its apex m 
the Traimng School for Domestic Teachers and institutional 
housekeepers conducted in the Belfast College, and its trainees are 
recognised as teachers by the Mimstry of Education for Noithern 
Ireland and the English Board of Education 

It will be understood, however, that, since the schools vary 
greatly in size, some of the smaller ones in places which are not 
even urban districts having less than one hundred pupils, the scope 
of the instruction m any individual school must be regulated by the 
facilities available as well as by the needs and outlook of its pupils 

Reorganisation of Examinations 

An account of the work of the technical schools would be incom- 
plete without a description of the means taken to ensure its efficiency 
It will be remembered that eaily in the century the Board of 
Education discontinued the science and art examinations which 
had been utilised to some extent by the schools as an independent 
measure of the progress made by their pupils Some such tests 
are necessary, if for no other reason than that the pupils themselves 
desiie them Consequently the Depaitment of Agricultuie and 
Technical Instruction, which was at that time responsible for the 
schools, decided that a new set of examinations must be organised 
not only to take the place of the science and art examinations, but 
also to provide tests which would be a bettei and moie helpful 
guide to teacheis Instead, therefore, of the examinations m 
ihdividual subjects, it set up a system of course examinations 
Students were thus encouiaged to take examinations in mechanical 
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engineering, building, ."cin'u line, cor'iuccc etc, lati'ii 

than in machine drawing hi ii cngiie-, bn Idiiu; lo.isinici’o <, 
geometry, book-keeping, cic 1 he w um<i up ol iIkm < x.-m i.’iio.i-. 
was a difficult and oneiou'. i.i'k becui'e a ilie iiiue ihcc ,eic lO 
suitable models elsewl c i 1 lu puim diiTici'Ux w lo ceiiui, 
what matteib might safe!' oe c\e uidcd iiom i u eiiiiiciild, uol \e1u I 
might be included, for \ i ■. du hmiinl imic uaikibli to ('euini; 
students It IS of vital int]io.i.iiiLi lo I xeleule 11 1 a is i eleea’' oi 
unnecessary, and even nimh t lai is oi mino xahu T1 1 a'siDtauce 
of the best and most expiiiciccd itachi \,,is caUcel upon K 
determine the content eii each coiii=e and as ,i msiill, suiia'''e a le 
valuable couises which ha'c sioncl ■ le ns of mpi, vi,k c obed 
Minor alterations have oi co.ii >e sj n,c inei maelc as tin i.ect 
aiose Each course cciiues lound a miin sub cct but i v t<ilis 
necessary subsidiary sub)ee IS IJiceo ii'e- ii c tlcsigpii’ to pien dc 
mateiial for four yeais’ s,iut\ , but soue i ’c'udc a 'iltP oi 1 oiioiiis 
course 

At present, examinations lu condiu ul anmialh n n uct.uiises 
commerce, building, aoplcil thcpiisin clci'iica' ciigiiiceiing 
mechanical engineering iioto'-ta cpchpkip g, pa\.i> ..ch lei luc 
domestic economy and at It sl.oi Id il«o be pk i ooed that i i 
England, when it became elcii ,il < toi u. ic th,i sonii inifoin 
system of examination tm itdipica' stnool s,iidiPis v^s ncccssa'i 
the Boaid of Education oigan see* i s\sic» ’ of \aiion.il Ct tiiicairs 
with the assistance of cc’lain jiiolcs lo ia' a socua ops, rio mb the 
Institute of Chemistry and the li.siii luop ol Mce la.ut I T iKimccis 
It IS not to be expected that the cull la'csissucH b\ the "Miustii ol 
Education on the results ol its I echniea' •'c'lool 1 xaiumations 
should be as widely known as the N’ ion, 1 t'l iiiiita.ts, and spuo 
Northern Ireland students oltcn pa s to o"wi p,i,ts ol tfit Uniter 
Kingdom, it was thought dc,ii,bk nat ai (mpoituinti s oiild be 
afforded them to secure Nrt’onal Ci ml eatcs 1 oi mis leason ip 
the session 1925-6 ariaitReiTKiii', m c made \,iih the lloaid o' 
Education and the two juobsuonai a'soiiai 01 s mentioned ahoit, 
for the award of Oidmait ,id lli nui Natiomd Ceuifieaits to 
Northern Ireland students Inc tniul-xea* e\,tipna.ions o( 'he 
Ministry, subject to complia’ cc \,it i the nicsuibcd copditions 
as to attendance, honievoil , cl.isS and khiiaton \ 01 1 , e c , aic 
accepted for the award ol the otelii'aix cc inlet is I'nc schools 
in which candidates arc tantrlil mus’ suisi, the \1 'iisii\ ami the 
institutions named in legaul to cc/npiuciu, me qml peano 's ol 
the staff and the various cuiiie'ila inj silnbu'C' 0 / PisimciiOii 
Belfast and some of the lamn s(.i)of„s icfriilaib ,i cs,, u ca ididatcs 
for the Ordinary Natioui' Cciiil'cairs m iiici,' auuJ ens,iccimg 
and Belfast also presents soinc 1 01 du llu,hii (ei ii.c.irc 

It may peihaps be thou'dil siiaiPK ihu the Minist \ coul.i<,s 
no course examination in ' nen inaiuihieiiiie '1 he nasoii loi tips 
IS that the examinations 01 the Cit\ , nd (xuilds oi Loi con Tnstitmi 
have always provided what am lega.clcd as sa"siactOi\ Ust<;, md 
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in addition, the degree of Queen’s University is available for those 
who aspire to the highest and most comprehensive training The 
examinations of the City and Guilds are also used by the schools 
for testing students m certain trade subjects such as joinery, cabinet- 
making, plumbing and bleaching, and dyeing 

Alteration tn System of Grants 

The whole organisation of the evening technical schools has, for 
the past thirty years or so, been based on the course system Foi a 
few years previous to this penod students were under no obligation 
to follow any definite course of instruction they might if they 
desired take a single subject or any combination of subjects that 
they wished This naturally led to much waste of effoit on the 
part of teacheis and students, and accordingly the system of payment 
of grants for attendance was entirely altered Grants ceased to be 
paid for single subjects, except in certain special cases, and were 
made only on the attendances of students who took approved 
courses and weie qualified by then previous training to profit by 
them Although, at first, principals of schools found some difficulty 
in persuading students to follow systematic courses, that difficulty 
has long since disappeared, for it has been realised by all concerned 
that real progress is hardly possible in any other way Every 
inducement is given to the schools to retain their students until they 
have completed their courses, for the rate of grant per student is 
doubled in the third and highei years it is also higher for technical 
subjects than for commerce It will be noticed that the system of 
payment of grants dovetails into the examination system, and both 
aim at getting students to follow organised courses of instiuction 
calculated to give them a good knowledge with a sound mathematical 
and scientific basis wherever that is essential Recent repoits 
published by the Ministry of Education show that the object of the 
twofold influence of the course examinations and the system of 
attendance grants has been successful, for the statistics given 
indicate that the school life of the average student is between thiee 
and four years 


The Training of Teachers 

Any system of education ultimately depends for its efficiency 
on the qualifications, ability and contentment of the teaching staff 
who operate it Northern Ireland has been very fortunate in its 
technical teachers The appomtment of teacheis rests with the 
education authorities, usually advised by a technical sub-committee, 
but all appomtments are subject to approval by the Ministry of 
Education, which indeed publishes a list of qualifications for the 
various types of teacher which it is prepared to accept It does 
something more positive than this It awards a few valuable 
scholarships annually to teachers or intending tenchers to enable 
them to obtain the highest available training in their own particular 
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subjects It has sent many teachers of building trades to the 
School of Architectuie in London foi a three-year course , it has 
sent others to the Imperial College of Technology foi mechanical 
01 electrical engineering, others again to the Royal College of Art 01 
to the London School of Economics Its object is to form a cadre 
of teachers able to give the most advanced instruction ot various 
kinds and eventually to be capable of assuming the highest respon- 
sibility in the direction of the schools Here, again, the policy of 
the Ministry has justified itself by results, for although such a 
policy is necessarily slow in action, it has now been earned on for a 
sufficiently long period to be able to say that many of the men who 
have been trained thiough the medium of these scholarships already 
occupy positions of great responsibility in the systepi and elsewheie 

Teachers’ Salary Scales 

One of the earliest acts ot the Ministry was to draw up scales of 
salary for its technical teachers Up to that time teachers were 
usually appointed at fixed salaries with the appropiiate cost of living 
bonuses, and if after a few years they wished foi an increase theie was 
frequently some difficulty m obtaimng it A departmental com- 
mittee was given the rathei complicated task of recommending 
scales of salary suitable for the various types of teacheis employed 
in the schools When the great variety of the schools is remembered 
— some very small, others of medium size, and Belfast with its large 
college containing numerous departments — and when to this is 
added the gieat variety of subjects taught, it will be realised that 
the task was not only complicated but difficult It was solved by 
prescribing a number of scales appropriate to the qualifications 
required for the work, the nature of the work and the responsibility 
attached to it Actually there are now m operation some fifteen 
scales applicable to teachers of techmeal schools They apply not 
only to assistants but to heads of departments in the Belfast Technical 
College and to principals One of the chief difficulties m assigning 
a suitable scale of salary to the principalship of a technical school is 
that the considerations which apply m the case of elementary or 
secondary schools aie inapplicable in techmeal schools There is no 
compulsory attendance as in the case of an elementary school, and 
no simple way of estimating the importance of the school by 
counting heads as m the case of a secondary school Consequently 
a different principle was adopted The scale of salary was made 
independent of the actual number of pupils it was based on the 
size of the population served by the school On the whole, this 
is a satisfactoiy basis, for though it is true that an energetic principal 
can and does attract larger numbers to his school, the less energetic 
principal is liable to suffer in public estimation by compaiison 
Certainly the fixing of scales of salary which were accepted as on the 
whole generous and well adapted to the conditions gave general 
satisfaction to thd teachers, a satisfaction which was subsequentfy 
increased by the introduction of a superannuation scheme 

23* 
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Conclusion 

Thf, success ot a technical school depends upon having someone 
in charge whose mam interest is to develop its work and increase its 
usefulness to the community to the utmost extent A person whose 
chief work lies elsewheie is unlikely to make a technical school a 
success The same may be said of other educational institutions, 
but not perhaps to the same degree, and this for two reasons peculiar 
to technical schools One is that the attendance is voluntary, and 
the instruction must therefore be attractive, clear and useful 
The other is that the orgamsation must be designed to meet the 
needs of local trades and industries as well as to be helpful to 
employees Foi these reasons every school in the piovince has a 
principal who is a whole-time officer, though in the case of very 
small schools one principal may be m charge of two or three schools 
Most pimcipals do what they can, by visits to factoiies, contact 
with employers and other means, to keep in touch with industrial 
methods and requiiements, but their other duties prevent them 
from visiting industiies and studying new developments as fre- 
quently as IS desirable Assistant teachers are m no better position 
in this respect Therein lies a weakness To a certain extent it is 
corrected by the utilisation of experts as part-time teachers 
Refresher courses can also be very helpful, and authorities have now 
power to allow teacheis to attend such couises during term time, 
and to assist them to do so, or even allow them to go back into 
industry for periods not exceeding two months in any year It is 
doubtful, however, whether the link between the technical school 
and employment of all sorts is as strong as it ought to be The part- 
time expert mtroduces by his expeiience of piactical methods an 
element that appeals strongly to the student, but he may not be 
skilful as a teacher since his teaching is a side issue m his life On 
the other hand, the full-time teachei may tend to let his instruction 
become stereotyped and get out of touch with modern developments, 
particularly if his teaching duties are heavy Nevertheless, the 
work done m the schools is looked upon with much favour by 
employers of all kinds, and they regard it as a valuable aid not only 
because of the knowledge and skill which their employees acquire, 
but perhaps even more because of the intellectual training involved 
It IS not possible to estimate with precision the social and economic 
effects of any system of technical education, as they are not 
immediately apparent, and indeed are even more important from 
the mental and moral points of view than fiom the material , but 
the best indication that can be obtained of their beneficial nature is 
the warm suppoit given to the instiuction by employers, who in 
many cases give increased wages and other advantages to earnest 
students and by the employees themselves 


Henry Garrett 
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group of four Cabinet members, the Woiks Progress Admmistiator, 
and several piominent citizens of authority — a scientist, a lawyei, 
an employer and a social workei — all appointed by the President 

For our purpose the most important findings are that the large 
number of inventions made every year shows no tendency to dimm- 
ish, but rather to increase , that although technological unemploy- 
ment IS one of the most tragic effects of the sudden adoption of many 
new inventions, inventions cieate jobs as well as take them away , 
that no satisfactory measures of the volume of technological un- 
employment have as yet been developed, but at least part of the 
price tor this constant change m the employment lequirements of 
industry is paid by labour, since many of the new machines and 
the techniques result in “ occupational obsolescence ” , that the ques- 
tion whether there will be a large amount of unemployment during 
the period of business prosperity rests only in part on the intro- 
duction of new inventions and more efficient industrial techniques , 
that, aside from jobs, subtracted oi added, new inventions affect all 
the great social institutions, family, church, local community, state 
and industry , that, from the early origms of an invention to its social 
effects the time interval averages about thirty years , and that the time 
lag between the first development and the full use of an invention 
is often a period of grave social and economic maladjustment 

The Need for Planning 

The recommendations of the Committee are centred upon the 
necessity for planning — planning for research on the most important 
of the mechanical inventions, such as the mechanical cotton picker, 
air conditioning, equipment, plastics, the photo-electric cell, arti- 
ficial cotton and woollen-like fibres made from cellulose, synthetic 
lubber, prefabricated houses, television, facsimile transmission, the 
automobile trailer, gasolene produced from coal, steep-flight an craft 
planes and tray agriculture , planning not only to keep abieast of 
technological changes, but to note and ascertain the occupations 
and industries which are likely to be affected by them, especially as 
- to unemployment , finally, planning for an overall planning board 
which will study the effect of all changes upon the social stiuctuie 
of the nation 

Economic Trends 

It IS not difficult to deduce the consequences foi the worker and to 
gain an inkling of the effect it must have upon his training Not so 
^ long ago we spoke of the new industi lal revolution, but in these later 
lyeais this i evolution has become the normal way of economic life 
For the past eighty or ninety years it has not been really new It is 
probably just as much commercial as industrial Whatever it may 
be called, it seems to be fairly well comprehended m the following 
nine statements ^ 

1 Keller, Franklin J , “ Recent Trends in Vocational Education in the 
United States,” Internationale Zeitsthnft fur Erziehungsmssensihaft, Koln, 

1931 
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(1) Give as much work as possible to machmes and to system 
Give as little as possible to men 

(2) Never give to any man work which another man of less 
ability can do equally well, so fai as the finished product is 
concerned 

(3) The entile economy of the machme age is involved in mass 
pioduction 

(4) The tendency is to eliminate competition, duplication, waste, 
by merging, “ rationalising,” combing resources until the last cent 
IS squeezed out of the materials of the earth, workmg the machme 
to Its utmost capacity, and relegating the human being to those 
jobs which are left after he has designed and created his Franken- 
stein 

(5) Technological tenuousness has caused the industrial fabric to 
become so complex that a failuie of any one part can affect the wel- 
fare of people thousands of miles away and the breakdown of one 
industry can paralyse a whole nation 

( 6 ) Whether technological unemployment is any moie severe now 
than at any time since the mtroduction of machinery is a question, 
but it 18 certainly with us 

(7) Obviously, with machmes taking the place of men, with 
machmes becoming more and more effective, precise, more humanly 
skilful (except for the man who designs the machine or makes the 
original tools or dies), less and less skill is requiied of the man tend- 
ing the machine, of the man domg any kind of work 

(8) Changing technology, specialisation, has m many cases 
brought about an overlapping of ciafts such as removes the lines that 
distmguish the skills of one workei from those of another 

(9) With the increasing pace of industry and life m general, mental 
unbalance grows apace The machine and its accompaniments 
seem to be domg something smister to the mind of the worker 

These are geneialisations There are strong arguments for the 
probable return of craftsmanship, of personal service, of the human 
element necessary for worthwhile products However, allowing 
them all possible importance, there would seem to be a tremendous 
preponderance of mechanisation which, if it is to be counteracted 
at all, must be attacked from a different angle For instance, every- 
body concedes that if the products of the machme could be sold 
cheaply enough, the demand would keep everybody at work despite 
the machine, and one would earn enough to buy the product How 
to perform this economic nuracle for any length of time over any 
considerable area is still one of the modern mysteries However, 
despite Its baffling nature, there are implications for vocational 
education of to-day, and we shall return to them 

Federal Planning and Vocational Education 

For eighty years vocational education has been the one type of 
education to recede financial aid from the Federal Government, first 
on a small scale through the so-called Land Grant (Agricultural) 
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Colleges, and for the last twenty years on a large scale through the 
Smith-Hughes, Smith-Lever, George-Elzey and Geoige-Deen Acts 
During times of depiession, the difficulties of local communities in 
financing education have led to demand for Federal aid to all types 
of education The wisdom of stimulating just one type of education 
has been questioned Therefore, in 1936, the President appointed 
a committee to “ study the experience undei the existing programme 
of Federal aid foi vocational education, the relation of such training 
to general education and to prevailmg economic and social con- 
ditions, and the extent of the need for an expanded programme, and 
to develop recommendations that would be available to the Congress 
and the Executive ” In 1937, this commission was extended to a 
“ consideration of the whole subject of Federal relationship to State 
and local conduct of education ” Certain features of the final report 1 
have given rise to violent criticism, especially in its financial phases, 
but as to the idle and impoitance of vocational education, there is 
no difference of opimon 

The Committee’s Conclusions 

“ The Committee believes strongly that there are few educational 
problems now before the American people to which they should give 
more earnest thought than the need for sound and adequate pro- 
grammes of vocational education In these days of economic 
insecuiity there are few phases of life more vital to young people 
than gettmg and holding jobs All schools, and particularly all 
secondary schools, must seek to improve the prepaiation they give 
for the world that awaits then pupils beyond the classroom 

“ The schools foi many centuiies have furnished the basic training 
for certain occupations The traditional piogramme of the second- 
ary school was largely a preliminary preparation foi the piofessions 
of law, medicine and theology Subjects such as Latin were ori- 
ginally included in the curriculum because they were the indispens- 
able tools of the learned professions of the day As times changed 
and those subjects no longer were needed for clearly vocational 
reasons, they came to be defended by those with vested interests as 
necessary for general educational purposes, and were retained m the 
general curriculum 

“ With the great expansion of recent yeais in high school enrol- 
ments, the tiaditional programme has become clearly unsuited to 
the needs of the majority of the pupils, most of whom will not enter 
the professions The schools have not moved lapidly m making the 
necessaiy changes m their programmes, although gradually they 
have recognised the necessity for mstructional facilities designed to 
give young people prelimmary preparation, not only for the pro- 
fessions but also for a wide range of non-professional occupations 

“ Vocational education may be broadly defined to include all 
those experiences whereby one learns to carry on a useful occupa- 

1 The Advisory Committee on Education Report of the Committee 
Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 1938 
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first-hand contact with secondary education, and certainly not with 
vocational education This accounts foi some of the shoit-sighted- 
ness as well as for the wisdom in the report However, from the 
United States Office of Education comes a presentation that smacks 
more sharply of the professional educator as well as of the philo- 
sopher It should be noted that, generally speaking, the Office of 
Education is not an admmistrative body Until recently its main 
function has been the dissemination of information m the field of 
academic education The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was a quasi-admimstrative body in that it set the standards and 
inspected the accomplishments m connection with the disbursement 
of the funds mentioned m the preceding paragraph However, a 
few years ago it was merged with the Office of Education and became 
a division of that office, and the Commissioner of Education speaks 
for all types of education He voices the growing conviction that 
education must deal with the whole individual, and that this whole- 
ness must m no sense slight the vocational ^ 

“ With the passmg of time and development of a more and more 
mechanised industry, vocational education is necessary for an 
increasingly large percentage of young people Since 1890, the 
gross population of this country has increased from 63,000,000 to 
128,000,000, or 105 per cent But m the same period the secondary 
school enrolment mcreased from 203,000 to more than 6,000,000, or 
2,85s Iti 1890, the relatively few secondary school 

students, followmg academic courses, were preparing to enter 
college, where they would, m turn, pursue additional academic 
courses as a basis for professional careers Now, the secondary 
school, a truly democratic mstitution, enrolling millions of young 
people representing a full cross-section of our entire population, has 
the same responsibility to start its students on the way towards their 
careeis, but for many millions of those enrolled these careers are not 
the professions The fundamental purpose of organised education 
IS the same to-day as it was a half century ago, namely, to accelerate, 
through systematically planned experiences, the rate at which 
learners might otherwise gam an understanding and develop 
competence for practical action Throughout the past decades the 
need was for a flexible adaptation of this basic purpose to the widely 
diversified range of human services demanded by the growing 
complexity of modem society 

“ General education cannot really achieve its pui poses until it is 
permeated with a spirit of genuineness and reality in its relation to 
life situations Studying about something must be supplemented 
by the means of workmg wnth that something wherever possible 
The compelling mterest in preparing oneself to earn a living should 
be utilised far more widely than it is The English teachers should 
use It The whole secondary school faculty in a measure should 
become vocational teacheis Likewise, the members of the voca- 

^ Studebaker, John W , “ Education tor the 85 Pei* Cent “ American 
Vocational Association Journal, February 1938 
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tional education staff should comprehend their function as teachers 
of general education 

“ There are not two kinds of education applicable to most second- 
ary school students There is an educational programme needed by 
the 85 per cent , not two programmes That programme should 
lest upon all those interests which stir the lives of adolescents 
That progiamme should recognise that among those interests none 
IS more dominant than fitting oneself for earning a living 

" But It should be equally recognised that there is no clear and 
complete demarcation between the inteiest in earning a livmg and 
the other interests of the adolescent youth His interest is in health, 
in being popular, in mating, m facts about plant life, about animal 
life and about the workings of man’s mmd , these and othei 
interests, integrated with those connected with making a living, 
should be the basis of a unified course of study We need not less 
vocational education foi the few, but more vocational education for 
the 85 per cent 

“ I realise that unless wisely managed this attempt to operate an 
integrated secondary school programme may mean merely to 
motivate general education through the students’ interest in voca- 
tional subjects Of course, that must be avoided Vocational 
education must not be spoiled Its fundamental purpose, which is to pre- 
pare young people to earn a Ivmng, must not be thwarted On the other 
hand, it must be clear that vocational teachers are interested m seeing 
to It that workers possess wide social interests Therefore, m so fai as 
It can legitimately be done, vocational education, as well as industrial 
arts, may properly help to motivate an all-round general education ” 

The Commissioner notes three implications arising from his 
contention First, vocational teachers in such an integrated school 
programme should possess, in addition to occupational competency, 
a broad general education , second, since vocational purposes and 
motives should permeate widely throughout the curriculum, far 
greater vocational education facilities than at present will have to be 
provided , and third, since the viitue of vocational education as a 
motivating force in general education is the fact that it provides leal- 
hfe situations with which students can deal, it follows that the neaier 
the vocational couise can approach actual occupational conditions, 
the better 

Platform of the American Vocational Association 

The Advisory Committee on Education has referred to such 
subjects as Latin, which weie originally included in the curiiculum 
because they were indispensable tools of the learned professions of 
the day, but as times changed were retained and defended by those 
with vested interests as necessary for general educational purposes 
Vested interests, m all fields of endeavour, have always been a 
stumbling-block to progress, and, curiously enough, they appear in 
vocational education, which was, m itself, a reaction to the purely 
academic form The American Vocational Association, a body of 
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16,000 teacheis ajid administrators, has, until recently, largely 
inclined to the opimon that the function of the vocational school is 
to teach specific, standard trades, and that this is to be done with 
little relationship to the work of the other schools in the community 
However, duiing the past few yeais there has been a growing con- 
viction that vocational education is something much broader and 
more significant Under the leadership of a new president, and 
with the co-operation of the Executive Committee, a committee 
diafted a platform which, at the Baltimore convention of De- 
cember 1937 was unanimously adopted by the Association ^ 

Obviously, the sigmficance of this platform is that it is the expres- 
sion, not of a lay body or even of an educational official, but of the 
rank and file whose daily task is to carry out the purposes of voca- 
tional education It deserves quotation in full with some editoiial 
comment 

(1) Occupatwnal Adjustment 

“ With the complexity of modern economic life, the adjustment of 
the individual to the problems mvolved m earning enough income 
to permit at least a minimum standard of living is an essential service 
in public education The minimum factors of adjustment to be 
mterpreted in terms of educational service are the selection, tiaimng, 
placement and advancement of every individual in that work which 
he is best fitted by tempeiament and capacity to perform Occupa- 
tional life includes activities and duties langing from the simplest 
to the most complex Individuals differ in their potential vocational 
abilities It IS the function of occupational education to develop 
, each individual to his highest vocational potentiality, always with 
reference to his employability at the level for which he has been 
trauied, with continuing opportumties foi promotion and readjust- 
ments as occupational changes require 

“ Education foi specific vocations is an integral function of the 
school in the adjustment of the individual Such training will be 
effective to the degree that (a) students are wisely guided , ( 6 ) the 
content of mstiuction is based upon scientific analysis of occupa- 
tional requirements and abilities , (c) the technique of instruction is 
adapted to the needs and aptitudes of individual pupils , (d) the 
school provides an adequate lecord of achievements and potential 
abilities of individual pupils in order that they may be effectively 
inducted mto employment , and (e) the vocational training is inte- 
grated with the social-economic, geneial seivices ot education, and 
follow-up opportunities on a leain-while-you-eain basis aftei 
employment is begun 

(2) The School Progtamme 

“ In recognising the adjustment factors indicated above, each com- 
munity should maintain the following (a) Adequate counselling 
r ^ " Platform of the Ameiican Vocational Association ” Prepared by 
Arthur K Getman, Piesident, and Franldm J Keller, '’Oakley Furney and 
Edwin A Lee AvimtcanVocaltonal Association Journal, 'tAay 
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and guidance service for youth and adults , ib) adequate personnel, 
equipment and facilities to mamtain vocational cumculums and 
courses for youth and adults designed to prepare them for employ- 
ment in specific occupations , (c) provision for placement m 
wage-earning employment through the established public and pri- 
vate agenaes , (d) co-ordination of the services of agencies, com- 
petent to assist the individual in adjustmg himself to employment 
opportunities — these agencies include all departments m the public 
school, employei and employee assomtions, and such groups as 
farm, professional, welfare and civic organisations , (e) an organised 
means foi developing the school services as a focusmg and radiating 
point for bringing all educational services of the community to beai 
on the adjustment of the individual ” 

This conception of vocational education is a tremendous advance 
upon the old one Trade schools weie devoted to the tiaming of 
several types of workers, such as machinists, carpenters, cabinet 
makeis, electricians and plumbers Boys applied for admission to 
one of these courses and were admitted with little reference to their 
probable success and were dropped when they failed to make pro- 
gress in that particular trade The idea of taking eveiy possible 
measure to give the individual training in terms of his particular 
interests, capacities and abilities was non-existent 


(3) Co-oidinatton 

“ The theme of eveiy great educational refoim and refoimer from 
Rousseau to Spencei or Dewey, and oui present agitation for cuiri- 
culum reconstruction, is a plea for a return of education from the 
artificialities and sterilities of formalised schooling to tiainmg 
tluough the stimulating realities of life as it must and ought to be 
lived In every community, in its houses, farms, stores, offices and 
factories, are to be found ready at hand the occupational life problems 
that make leal life vocational curricula, the legion of specialised 
vocational teaching talent needed to train youth and adults to solve 
them, and a wealth of teaching equipment and materials that no 
school can afford to buy, maintain and replace in the rapid obso- 
lescence of modern life In this respect, therefore, public vocational 
education is the function by which these potentially great faculties 
and rich laboiatones of the community must be co-ordmated with 
the vocational guidance and framing needs of its citizens ” 

For a long time vocational educators, for the most part, looked 
upon vocational guidance as something apart from vocational 
education, a moie or less harmless fad of the general educators 
The pupil was admitted and dropped m much the same fashion as 
the worker was hiied and fired— -trial and error, success and failure, 
and nothing in between The readiness to adopt the techniques 
of guidance (happily supplemented by, and made valid thiough, the 
incomparable try*out opportunities piovided by vocational educa- 
tion) IS a most encouraging aspect of modern vocational education > 
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(4) Fmonaal Support 

“ We believe ui the public support of education, shared propor- 
tionately by the community, by the State, and by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, m accoidance with a basic policy which recognises (a) the 
equalisation of the burden of support , (b) the maintenance of a 
minimum programme of instruction , (c) the provision of adequate 
professional leadership and supervision , and (d) the provision of 
special subsidy for highly specialised types of instruction, and foi 
neglected groups ” 

In Its early days the general educators conceived of trade schools 
as a fit refuge for all the academic faduies rather than as a training- 
ground for competent, intelligent workers In self-protection, the 
trade school men bade for only blight boys and trained for only 
the highest type of skill The result was that a considerable section 
of the adolescent population fell between the academic and the 
vocational stools and became neither proficient scholars nor com- 
petent worlonen The recognition of neglected groups and the 
realisation that work is perfoimed on all levels of skill mark a signi- 
ficant forward step, not only in vocational training, but in the entire 
field of education 

(5) Adult Education 

“ Occupational adjustment is one of the central problems of adult 
life , therefore, it is of the utmost importance that the programme of 
public education include the facilities and personnel to assist the 
adult individual to adjust himself to changing economic, social and 
technological conditions This type of education requires tech- 
niques and procedures of counselling, training, placement and ad- 
vancement which should centie always in the needs, desires and 
aptitudes of the adult For the individual this is an evolving process 
from school-leavmg to the end of the earning period It may include 
education for advancement, rehabilitation, retiaining or replacement 
and should be supplemented by avocational education, and instruc- 
tion for leisure time and for social-civic responsibilities In view 
of the rapidly accelerating changes in methods of production, due to 
improved machinery and changes m materials, we believe careful 
attention should be given to a study of obsolescent piocesses and 
products with a view to giving tiaming which will enable the worker 
to shift readily fiom an obsolescent vocation to one which is growing 

(6) Economic Stability 

“ Equahty of the mdividual before the law, a voice in govern- 
ment and a chance to do the work in the world that his talent, 
initiative and character warrant, constitute a cherished ideal in 
American life Equality of oppoitumty is essential for each citizen in 
'obtaining gainful employment and economic security Thoiough 
occupational education is the surest guarantee of the well-being of the 
Worker m his search for social stability Such education is not a 
guarantee against unemployment or poveity. However, when 
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dependency comes through no fault of the individual, adequate 
guidance, vocational tiainmg and placement are of first impoitance 
in helping him to make the necessaiy adjustments The means for 
legammg self-iespect and self-support embody a basic step in help- 
ing each worker to carry his own economic load and to share in 
piotecting his old age against want 

(7) Research 

“ National health, prosperity and well-being depend largely upon 
the findings of research and their use m bringmg the greatest good 
to the gieatest number We have come to the end of free expansion 
by migiation, and of free exploitation of the resources of nature 
Further increase m population, physical comfort, cultuial oppoi- 
tunity and purchasing power will depend upon the wise use of 
mateiial and human resources that we now have, through scientific 
reseaich Such study is a productive investment, pi oven by experi- 
ence to yield substantial return New methods, new products, 
new markets and new jobs are made possible by research and aie the 
means by which man's woik is made more productive 

“ Securing and accuiately mterpretmg the evidence with reference 
to the needs and services of vocational education will yield a high 
rate of return in equipping youth and adults to carry then economic 
loads The same native intelligence, enteiprise and courage to 
pioneer that made this the most prosperous of nations will function 
to-day if the light of scientific research is shed on the problem of 
providing an adequate load for the individual to cairy, and of pre- 
paring him to carry it ” 

While general education has been shot through with research, 
vocational education has up to recently failed to avail itself of its 
benefits Tiue, much has been done m the analysis of skills and 
knowledges required for specific occupations, but little to aid in 
selecting those individuals who aie likely to succeed in them or in 
determining the extent to which they succeed when they actually 
pursue them for any length of time Theie are only a handful of 
psychologists who have applied either themselves or their psychology 
to the task However, within the last two yeais both the United 
States Employment Bureau and the American Vocational Associa- 
tion Itself have organised programmes that should be productive of 
much useful mformation These will be referred to again 

(8) Democratic Ideals 

“ Occupational education in a democracy should be in agreement ' 
with the basic social values, aspirations and ideals which reflect 
the American way of life "This education, as a part of the public ' 
school system, should be regarded as a pi unary agency of society to 
develop m the individual the competence, the creativeness, the initia- 
tive, the technical understanding, the vision and the social ideals 
which will enabla him to become a faithful citiven, a worthy home 
member, a competent workman, and a strong character 
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(9) Adaptation 

“ It IS essential to test continuously, and from time to time to 
modify, the policies in occupational education Changes should be 
made only after thoughtful consideration of pertinent facts, test ex- 
perience and pi ofessional judgment The need for such changes arises 
from one or more factors (a) new knowledge developed through re- 
search concerning the learning process and the techniques of teaching , 
(b) variations m the student personnel to be taught , (c) changes in 
the social economic life in which the individual must adjust himself , 
and (d) advances in science and the contributions of technology 
which mcrease the pioductive power of the individual ” 

Philosophy and Practice 

It IS only through an understanding of the current of thought 
among both laymen and educators that prevailmg practices can be 
understood and evaluated It is for this reason that so much space 
has been allotted to these expressions of opinion The lemainder 
of this survey will be devoted to an exposition of recent experience 
and piactice, with occasional reference to corresponding theory 

As has been indicated, one of the outstanding advances in the 
field has been the increasmg dependence upon vocational guidance 
for the effective prosecution of vocational education ends It is 
exceedingly interesting to note how many forces of diverse origin 
have focused upon guidance The ravages of the depression, the 
liberalisation of educational theory, the advances of psychology, the 
growing social consciousness, have all tended to mesh vocational 
guidance practice, not only into modern vocational educational 
practice and into more modern school administration, but into that 
of other social agencies, both private and governmental 

Vocational Guidance 

It has not always been easy to secuie agreement as to just what 
vocational guidance is However, putting together all the diverse 
opinions, It adds up to something lilce tins ^ 

“ Vocational guidance (a) helps the individual to understand him- 
self, using eveiy scientific, pedagogical and peisonal device to arrive 
at a complete analysis \b) It helps the individual to understand 
the occupational world m which he lives, appropriating the results 
of every other force that contributes to Ins understanding of the 
world at large (c) It helps him to choose that field of occupations 
in which his mdividuality may operate successfully and happily, and 
to acquue proficiency m it (d) Finally, to place him on a job within 
his field of occupations and provide help such as will enable him to 
advance to the limit of his capacity Obviously, if these puiposes 
are accomplished, vocational guidance implements both school and 
non-school education to the end that such education may do what it 

1 Keller, FranUm J , “ Vocational Guidance,” Social Work Yearbook, 
>939 New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1939 
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has always professed to do — piepare boys and giils for life Moie 
specifically 

“ (i) Individual analysis involves the obseivation and testing of 
interests, aptitudes and capacities, the observation of reactions to 
home, school and work experiences, the tboroughgomg exammation 
of all physical characteristics, and a study of all recorded evidence, 
both subjective and objective, that will dirow light upon the com- 
plete personality of the individual This is the modern, scientific 
version of ‘ luiow thyself ’ 

“ (ii) Occupational analysis gives this individual general infoima- 
tion regarding all occupations, and more and more detailed mfoima- 
tion about those occupations for which he seems fitted This in- 
cludes the description of actual professional and tiade practices, the 
detailing of the qualifications of woikers, the probable tiend of the 
occupation both as to number of workem and as to income, and a 
recital of all other factors contributing to desirability oi lack of 
desii ability 

“ (ill) Vocational choice and preparation result fiom the juxta- 
position of individual and occupational analysis, the coalescing in one 
individual of an understanding of himself and of occupations 
Whether this is wise and effective depends upon the skills and per- 
sonalities of the teachers and counsellors with whom the individual 
comes into contact The term " counselling ” is often used to de- , 
signate the peisonal relationship between counsellor and individual 
through interviews, conferences and lessons These lead to the 
choice of courses or institutions foi the acquisition of definite skills 
and knowledges m the chosen occupation This is vocational 
education 

“ (iv) Placement and advancement are the outcome of a canvass of 
the current opportunities and continued watchfulness of trends ” 

The Advisory Committee emphasises the importance of vocational 
guidance in the statement “ In few fields of endeavour are the 
existing social facilities moie inadequate than in vocational guidance 
The ever-increasing complexity of oui industiial economy emphas- 
ises the need of young persons for vocational guidance in choosing 
and preparing foi occupations that will be suited to their respective 
abilities, needs and interests, and m which they will have oppoi- 
tunity to secuie employment ” Many guidance programmes have 
been oiganised in various types of school, but, unfoitunately, the 
number of vocational schools that have talcen the initiative has been 
small Where they have been conscious of the need they have 
relied upon the progiamme established for the whole community 
(which has often emphasised the educational aspect of guidance 
rather than the vocational) oi upon the piogrammes in the academic 
schools Notable exceptions ave been the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, the Arsenal Technical Schools at Indianapolis, the Frank 
Wiggins Tiade School in Los Angeles and the Metropolitati 
Vocational High School in New York City 
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The Metropolitan Vocational High School 

The piogiamme of the Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
serving boA full-time and part-time students, is based upon the 
thesis that every pupil is an individual problem, that he must be 
taught and counselled as an mdividual, that the school is responsible 
for the vocational and, to a considerable extent, the social welfaie of 
the individual Each teacher, in the capacity of adviser, accepts the 
responsibihty for a group of pupils who remain with him or her 
throughout their stay m school These advisers are truly in loco 
parentis They are not counsellors, but lather deeply interested 
guardians However, they may call for assistance for the testing 
counsellor, placement counsellor, the health counsellor, the social 
welfare counsellor, each of whom is a specialist and devotes full time 
to counsellmg, and may also call upon any of the vocational teachers, 
who, as a group, have intimate knowledge of thiity-two piincipal 
trades and a general knowledge of the entire field of commerce and 
industry Co-operation with home and industiy is maintamed 
through visits by co-ordinators The individual is subjected to 
rigorous psychological and medical exammations The results are 
kept m a cumulative record Through its clothing, barbenng and 
cosmetology departments, its dental clmic, and its other personal 
service departments, the school itself lemedies many defects and 
supplies many lacks that reveal themselves through examination 
Because of its shops and laboratories a vocational school can be 
peculiarly effective in service to youth The theory of individual- 
ised, progressive, what we like to call modem education, has been 
expounded at considerable length m educational liteiature How- 
ever, the number of schools in the United States that actually carry 
out a programme based upon that theory is woefully small ^ 

Organisations interested in Vocational Guidance 

No amount of vocational guidance can create jobs and theiefoie 
can be either panacea or alleviation for unemployment, yet the 
depression has accentuated the maladjustment of normal times, and 
private and public agencies, springing up from the realisation of 
such maladjustment, inevitably have turned towards vocational 
guidance for at least a partial solution The National Youth 
V Administration, a Government body, has organised numerous 
guidance centres for the orientation of out-of-school youth who have 
not developed a major interest or have not found a suitable job, or 
have failed in both In Quoddy, Maine, it has oiganised a vocational 
training programme based upon self-support and apprentice 
instruction The American Youth Commission, a private body 
supported by foundation funds, is similaily concerned and has set 

^ Keller, Franklin J , and Viteles, Morns S , Vocational Guidance 
Throughout the World — A Comprehensive Survey New York, W W 
Norton & Co , and London, Jonathan Cape, 1937 Jn Chapter II, on the 
United States, in addition to an extended account of vocational guidance, 
there is a brief statement on vocational education 
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Up four experimental and demonstration piooidinmc. poniied 
towards the vocational orientation of driftmg \ouih I'hc United 
States Office of Education has oiganised a vocational giiid.aifc '.iaff 
within the Division of Vocational Education and n i-> engaged an 
outstanding consultant on a part-time basis Ihis i'. ot cxcccciingU 
great significance, for this particular division was (oi a long time 
indifferent to guidance While the Government h/~ loim leisuitd 
vocational education, this full recognition of the im|)oil.inct ol the 
guidance phase of occupational adjustment has conic onK (lining 
the past year ‘ 

The National Occupational Conference, organised in kjjj null 
the support of the Cainegie Corporation, has earned or iMoisnt 
woik in the gathering and dissemination of loeaiiona' giiidante 
information and has stimulated research by otbti bodns Nuiuei- 
ous publications have resulted, in both book and pciiodual loim 
During the past year the superintendents of schools in lliiilitn kiv 
cities of the country have been conducted on a toui tliieiimli insiitu- 
tions and systems where some of the best prograiirres bait been in 
operation, with the result that the programnic- o( otcip.’i’onal 
adjustment m these cities ® have been immense b stinuilauel In 
all these programmes the emphasis has been upon ihe guulanee 
phases of adjustment rather than upon that of tiaining 'Ihc vital 
and encouraging feature is the lecogmtion of the piiinai\ and essen- 
tial r6le of guidance in any scheme of vocational li aim ig, tlu ic alisa- 
tion that, just as academic education may be a was<-c<l ciloii, so 
tiaining for a job may be futile, even harmful if thoiouphuoing 
consideiation is not given first to the kind of pii-ion being named 
and the ktnd of job for which he is being trained On ilie ofliei 
hand, there is grave danger that, because of thi ulatut ilit.ipiKss 
and the relatively academic nature (in the minds ot some) ol guid- 
ance, that interviewing and testing and advising ana plaecmeiii will 
be cained on m an atmospheie of unreality, <oi souiui uxalwml 
guidance involves try out and experiences at least tompaiable to 
those in life and depends upon the services of counst ilois w lio hav i 
had close association with these realities 

Restatement of Put poses of High Sdiooh 

The significant feature of the whole problem ol otcuparioiial 
adjustment is the fact that the need is recognised oi' (\ci\ cJuca- 

^ This paragraph IS adapted from the ,So«o/ WVrft Eirt/'io'/i,, uitii -bo < 

® Chief among these has been the periodical, OccuhnI rn i,i I ntoi m nl 
Guidance Magazine, published jointly with the Natioi, ■' Xocatioi <i1 (m d- 
ance Association, of which it is the official oigan 1 hi confvrinii. iKo 
publishes the Occupational Index, a monthly listing ’ i n ipi ou'iiou , oi 
current magazine articles giving information about oceii,7 it ions A numhc' 
of books have been written at the instance of or w ih thi -.i ,i,ioi* o ihi 
Conference 

® Washington, DC , Baltimore, Md , Atlanta, Cji , I’li' , iiugh l‘i , 
Salt Lake City, Utah , Birmingham, Ala , Houston, 1(\ , O-Khne,, Cal „ 
Minneapolis, Minn ,* Seattle, Wash , Denver, Col , Innlo , N J , and 
Omaha, Neb 
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tional level and m every type of education The Department of 
Secondary School Prinapals of the National Education Association 
IS a nation-wide, organisation of academic school principals 
Through its Committee on the Orientation of Secondaiy Education 
It has been attemptmg to restate the purposes of high schools m the 
light of recent developments The result has been a most signifi- 
cant report (generally known as the Briggs report),^ which sets forth 
ten important functions, six of which are definitely guidance func- 
tions Three of these six are pointed toward vocational guidance 
and one is specifically that Function VII is “ to guide students 
on the basis of exploratory and revealing courses and of other 
infoimation gathered from personnel studies, as wisely as possible 
into wholesome and worthwhile social relationships, maximum 
personality adjustment, and advanced study or vocations in which 
they aie most likely to be successful and happy ” This is supported 
by Functions IV and IX, which are “ to explore higher and increas- 
ingly specialised inteiests, aptitudes and capacities of students, 
looking towards the direction of them into avenues of study and woik 
for which they have manifested peculiar fitness,” and “ to begin and 
gradually to mcrease differentiated education on the evidence of 
capacities, aptitudes and interests demonstrated in earlier years ” 
Care must be taken to provide previous to, and along with differ- 
entiation, as balanced and extended a general education as is possible 
and profitable Perhaps the most significant function of all is X, 
“ to retam each student until the law of diminishing returns begins 
to operate, or until he is ready foi more independent study in a higher 
institution , and when it is manifest that he cannot 01 will not 
materially profit from further study of what can be offered, to eli- 
minate him promptly, if possible directing him into some other 
school or mto work foi which he seems most fit ” In other words, 
education must always be measuied in terms of what it enables the 
student to do m life lather than in terms of what he can do m school 

Conclusions of the Carnegie Foundation 

The same concern has manifested itself in the colleges and uni- 
versities, but without the same forthiight expression of opinion 
However, attacking the problem purely with reference to the success 
of the colleges themselves, and on the basis of knowledge acquired 
lather than of skills developed, a study by the Carnegie Foundation ^ 
comes to conclusions that set forth the fundamentals of good voca- 
tional guidance Pioceedmg from the fundamental conclusion of 
the study that “ each student’s self-education should constitute the 
controlling object of any educational agency that deals with him,” 

^ Committee on the Orientation of Secondaiy Education, Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the National Education Association 
Functions of Secondary Education Published at 13Z N Walnut St , 
Danville, 111 

“ Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Tdachmg The Student 
and Hts Knowledge Bulletm No 29 New York, 1938 
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It notes foul essential aids to self-education “ (i) A knowledge of 
the student’s history and previous attainment — ^mental, physical, 
social — as exact and compiehensive as can be, procured (u) A 
caiefully considered forecast of what the student probably can 
achieve and actively desires to attempt (iii) Provision for (a) access 
to skilful teaching, as the student, under expert personal direction, 
finds It needed, and (b) material facilities, such as libraiies, labora- 
tories and collections oiganised and administered primarily foi the 
student’s convenience in learnmg (iv) Provision for (a) recogni- 
tion of cumulative progress in knowledge, measured comparably 
and comprehensively, and (b) the analysis and description of 
abilities, special tiaits and pecuhanties in the use of knowledge, as 
well as of conspicuous qualities of charactei and disposition ” 

Administration and Supervision of Vocational Education 
Despite the fact that theie is considerable umformity of purpose 
and practice throughout the elementary and secondary schools of 
the United States, there are actually forty-eight different systems, 
controlled locally in each of the states Moreovei, in the academic 
field the schools are suppoited entirely by local taxation In the 
vocational field, as the result of a number of Acts of Congress, 
Federal funds are available, but these funds aie expended by, and 
the schools are administeied by, the state boards of education 
The plans must be submitted to and approved by the United States 
Office of Education before the Federal funds are allotted, and from 
time to time there is inspection by the agents of the Office of Educa- 
tion, but there is control only to the extent that mmimum standards 
must be met Recently there has been much pressure for the 
extension of this aid to all public education, leaving to the states the 
task of apportioning it to the various types of schools, including the 
vocational The President’s Advisory Committee recommends a 
subsidy, increasing from $40,000,000 m 1939-40 to $140,000,000 
in 1944-15 The proposal has aroused considerable opposition, on 
various grounds, and, while the ultimate action cannot be predicted. 
It 18 certain that it will be brought about only after long debate 
At the present time, Federal appropiiations for vocational educa- 
tion and for the vocational rehabilitation of physically disabled 
pel sons are made under a number of Acts, the most impoitant of 
which are the Smith-Hughes (1917), the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (1920, 1924, 1930 and 1932), the Social Security Act (1935), the 
George-Deen Act (1936), and, for agricultural education, the 
Smith-Lever Act For the year endmg June 30th, 1937, these Acts 
(excluding the Smith-Lever) caused the expenditure of $10,013,669 
of Fedeial funds for vocational education and $1,534,552 for voca- 
tional rehabilitation To each dollar of vocational education money 
the states added $2 63 and to rehabilitation money |i 16, resulting 
in a total expenditure for both purposes of $39,716,382 None of 
this Federal money is available for plant or equipment, but must be 
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I used for salaries of vocational teachers, supervisors and directors, 
! and for the maintenance of teacher -training ^ 

‘ The Office of Education is assisted by the Federal Advisory Board 
for Vocational Education, composed of four members ev officio — 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labour, the Secretaiy 
of Commerce and the Commissioner of Education — and three 
citizens appointed by the Piesident, one representing manufacturing 
and commercial interests, one repiesentmg the interests of labour 
and a third representmg the mteiests of agriculture In addition 
to this statutory group, the Commissioner of Education has ap- 
pointed a Technical Advisoiy Committee on Trade and Industrial 
Education “ foi the purpose of advising in connection with all 
questions surrounding plant tiaining ” Three members represent 
organised labour, three represent employers and three lepiesent 
locational education 

In this connection it should be noted that practically all voca- 
tional schools 01 systems of schools have advisory boards with this 
type of membeiship For instance, the New York State Law 
stipulates that wherever vocational schools are established, there 
must be organised an Advisory Board on Industrial Education 
In New York City, some twenty-seven commissions have been 
formed, each concerned with a paiticular field of work They are 
maritime trades, vocational music, photography, cosmetology and 
hail dressing, dental service, building maintenance, aeronautical, 
automotive, building trades, commercial education, diesel-engine 
mdustry, food tiades, metal trades, needlecraft, graphic arts, radio, 
boot and shoe, machine manufacturing, patternmakmg, ophthalmo- 
logy, optical mechanics, horology, jewellery crafts, welding, floristry, 
boatbuildmg There are also committees on health and safety 
These commissions are responsible for advice on the organisation of 
courses of study, for advice on types of equipment and supplies, foi 
co-operation m piovidmg apprenticeships, and for assistance in the 
placement of graduates The members are outstanding m their 
respective fields 

While education is a state function, the state boards of education 
usually do not exercise duect supervision In New York 
State, for instance, the State Department of Education sets 
minimum standards for all types of education, including voca- 
tional, and through exammation and inspection detei mines the 
apportionment of state aid The schools themselves aie controlled 
by the local community (city, town or county) through a board of 
, education, correspondmg to the English local education authority, 
and a superintendent of schools, corresponding to the English 
director of education Usually, imdei the superintendent, there is 

1 United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Voca- 
tional Division Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education, for the Fiscal Year ended June joth, 1937 Washington, 
D C Many of the data used in the ensuing discussion have been drawn 
from this excellent report 
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an assistant superintendent oi a diiector directly lesponsible for 
vocational education 

Enrolments in Vocational Glasses 
As on June 3otli, 1937, the figures for vocational schools or classes 
operated under state plans aie 


.VP. 0, SCHOO. 

TOIAI. 



ECONOMICS 

All types 

1,606,824 

194,400 

616,199 

490,225 

Evening 

401,503 

122,747 

128,651 

160,106 

Part-time 

376,876 

29,328 

297,254 

50,293 

All-day 

728,446 

242,326 

190,294 

295,827 


During this same peiiod 11,091 disabled persons were physically 
restored and placed in remunerative employment, while 45,096 
disabled persons were in process of lehabilitation The whole 
trend of enrolment has been upward The 1937 total of 1,506,824 
in all types of school has been built up gradually from a figure of 
164,123 in 1918 

Agricultural Education 

As has been already shown, vocational education is profoundly 
affected bj technological and economic changes in all areas During 
recent years no occupation has suffered more than agriculture The 
whole basic trend of several hundred years has been reveised The 
push was towards the West, where there was new land waiting to be 
broken, where there was plenty and abundance, and all the fun of 
acquiring it All the circumstances were m the direction of land 
exploitation instead of painstaking husbandly At the same time, 
there was the pull towards the cities where fortunes were to be made, 
leading to still further neglect of the land Inevitably the west coast 
was reached, exploitation led to soil wastage and eiosion, farms were 
neglected and abandoned rather than carefully cherished So now 
both the westward and the city-ward movement have slowed down 01 
stopped There have arisen the problems of failing farm mcome, 
tenancy, disgraceful living conditions, border-line standards of liv- 
ing, and all that has usually been associated with urban slums To 
meet these problems the Government has directed a number of 
large-scale efforts, notably the Agricultural Adjustment Adnunis- 
tration, so that training for farmmg has become more than mere 
preparation for future farmers It has become a problem of lecast- 
ing all agricultural life, 

“ This piocess, which we call education, must change the ‘ mmd 
set’ from pioneering by exploitation, to pioneering thiough con- 
servation and institutional reconstruction, from individual com- 
petition to institutional co-operation . In order to rebuild the 
institutions of American agriculture, vocational education must 
project programmes that are laige enough in scope to reach all present 
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and prospective faimeis in each of the several types of farming in the 
several states ” ^ 


Development of Part-time Classes 

All of which leads to the emphasis now being placed upon part- 
time education in this field, evening and Saturday classes foi pros- 
pective and present faimers ot all ages “ Developments in 
agricultural education duimg the yeai indicate that eventually 
vocational agiiculture programmes will be so arianged that it will be 
possible loi a young man to enrol for instiuction m vocational agri- 
culture while m high school and to continue systematically through- 
out his life to ‘ go to school ’ for the purpose of studying problems 
of agriculture and faim life ” ^ So, in the 1936-7 figures we find 
the largest inciease (40 per cent ) in the part-time classes The 
classified enrolment is 224,678 young people attending full- 
time, all-day high school classes , 120,626 adults operating farms, 
who were attending evenmg classes , 29,096 young men out of 
school and on farms, who were attending part-time classes , and 
11,902 young people attending day-unit classes in outlying rural 
high schools 

Importance of the Clubs 

An important agency for integiating vocational education with the 
life of the farmers has been the boys’ and giils’ club, in which the 
majoi feature has been activity One group, the Future Farmers of 
America, has been sponsored by the Ofiice of Education foi all boys 
studymg vocational agriculture in the public secondary schools 
At the close of the year there weie approximately 4,900 local chap- 
ters with an active membership of 143,700 Emphasis is placed 
upon the development of leadership qualities, a co-operative atti- 
tude, habits of thrift, scholarship, sportsmanship, citizenship and 
patriotism and upon character building Some of the activities 
were savings and thrift banks, training in pailiamentary piocedure, 
public-speaking projects, home beautification and improvement 
projects, rural fire-prevention projects, conservation programmes, 
pest-eradication piogrammes, and leadeiship training camps and 
conferences With the same object m view the Department of 
Agricultuie has organised, under tlie Smith-Lever Act, 4-H clubs 
throughout the United States (4-H standing for Head, Heait, Hand, 
and Home) “ This club work constitutes part of the national 
agricultural extension system, by means of which instruction in 
agriculture and home economics is given to rural boys and girls by 
the Umted States Department of Agriculture, the land-grant col- 
leges and local agencies co-operatmg The instruction is given by 
means of farm, home, and community demonstiations and club 

^ Wheeler, John T , “ State Progrimmes of Vocational Education m 
Agriculture” American Vocational Association Journal February 1938 

“ Digest of Annual Reports ot State Boards for Vtfcational Education 
Op at 
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activities (i) of hclpii.t, cmiiiln i)0^'. .'iid s^.ilc lo iiujiiok iiii.il 
faim and home pi-ciici*- and liic '.oi .n Ii(c in tlicn own com- 
munities, (3) of sliown.t: ihtiii lot po-'-dii'iiie-, ol iiii.d Idt , (3) (>■ 
aiding those who to dtsit lo bttomi tmtitr* raiinti-. .nd hoint- 
makeib, and (4) ol ttachi it, iiiial bm- and giiN how lo make ol 
themselves pubhc-tpui'td cui/dit and leadtia 1. uiial aftan*, 

“The outstandini, c''iiatUjisiit 01 ,^-11 club i.oik i-. lli >1 tach 
member conducts a tul■.^U]ll al piLto or wo U, (Vugned lo tliov 
some better practice 01 lIk .iiti 01 n, il i inimc 01 toi imuiiiu , 
keeps a recoid of it-iilit , explains iht voikio otliii--, and makts a 
final report on the 1' Ol T\,)it.l hiut o cliibwoik iit (jioi irg 
an acie or moie oi totlon in atcoitaiite I'uh die dnttuons ol ihc 
agricultuial collegL. laiting a sow and Inlci ol pij.-. .iccoulinc to 
instructions, growing I'liils .'iid xtgtiailts in atioidancc with ilu 
dietary needs of the i.iiinn, tannin!; die tuifili - iP I'le 'iio<-! ippioiid 
ways, and other pliasit of .im and ''onn \ o k tlu.l i-pccialK 
appeal to young people 

In the 4-H club \,<nk9'’2,coo niial iKn-. and giiN ate tniolkd 111 
57,400 clubs The aeti\ii\ s eai nil on b\ .'ppiO\miii(l\ '’,355 
county agiicultural ager i-., about i,|C). honu dn-noii'u iiion and 
192 county club a<;ci it 

On the adult li\tl (lu lonnt agiieiliMial agent-, can' to the 
farmers and then wues d'e laitsl tcciiuiit lintbnes .ind as 
teachers and advitci- mxe ii'stiuttio'is < nd oiaeiual tlenio 'ttia- 
t ons in agriculture and In me etonomics “ pj pti 01, s not aiK nt'ing 
college” The faim clemoi t(i, i on, a lu-oiit pioie-t, i-. il'e 
favourite method L’ tonicieiite a up (ttniaiiu g.oiip 01 taiinei-. 
and the county agml -eket ecrlai 1 impu xed mcdiods '>1 iaiiiiing, 
and volunteers thci *ciec to pur tlum niio piatlice loi die iicneht 
of all the others Otliei tt.ib.n!; tk kls ait die la m ami ’ onu 
tour, discussions anti gionp meil .igt pubntanont, iiiwt ttoiie^, 
circulai letters, illiisita e'l la ^s . nd lat 10 \ > < xiitiiiel' nnpo i.'ni 

phase of the service lies 11 tlu ^68 ccc i>u 11 and women te.Mnii at 
volunteei local leadei-. among lieu migld'ouis aiul the 11; ''oo 
giving similar seuict 10 du laim bins and gnK m dun com- 
munities 

Trade' and (ncIusUial Lducalion 

Despite the laige mimbei 01 boss and gnla uaining :oi otliCi 
types of work, the leiui “sotalional etniealion ’ it otien ti'-co 
synonymously with ‘ Hack education ’ In die Iignl ol int leth 10- 
logical changes that base been utoumid tins Upe ol tdiKauon lias 
presented pioblenis ivin mine bilihng dial ihoti ol agiicuiUual 
education The mi m I k is n ii'iiingaii laigc hut bs no means 
comparable to the "umbci o. uilniis aeiaalh 111 iiuiiisti s foi 1917 
they are Evening, t'’() 222 , piu-iinu , 1 19 cSo , 'sriit-lu.ic gc it ai 
continuation, 145,^133 das laele, 169757 \\ Ink the total inciea-( 

» Smith, C B , Bsi «i G -//■ C/-> (I'o, I r. t-, ,ti Dep.u - 
raent of Agncultutc? 'M'sciJI i iLoi. ( 11. a 11 \< 77 Waaii ni;ion, DC , 

November 1935 
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over 1936 was more than 53,000 pupils, it is mteiesting and signifi- 
cant to note that the part-time general continuation group remained 
practically static Two major causes are operative The changing 
natuie of busmess and industry makes “ child labour ” less and less 
useful On the other hand, social conscience has placed legal 
restrictions on the employment of persons under 18, and at the 
same time has raised the compulsory school attendance age to 16 
in most of the states To meet this situation the school authorities 
are coming more and more to provide in the full-time schools for 
the vocational and social needs of young people This situation 
intensifies the importance of a problem that has existed ever since 
people had to learn to work It may be formulated in various ways, 
but It comes down to this What learning situation is most favour- 
able to the attainment of occupational efficiency ? Can skills, 
technical knowledge, and social conduct be acquired best in school 
or " on the job ” ? If school is better for some and the job better 
for otliers, what, m teims of time and place, is the best combination ? 
All this involves part-time, continuation, evening and appi entice 
types of education 

“ Part-time education is indubitably the soundest kind of educa- 
tion It IS God’s gift to the professors of method and curriculum 
It IS the boon and salvation of the worker who has left school too 
soon , It IS the bulwark of society against an ignorant and an 
unlettered proletariat It is impeccable pedagogically because it 
combines doing and learmng, experience and theoiy, work and study 
It IS the activity programme par excellence Progress can be, 
and usually is, measured in terms of progress of the individual 
Much of the instruction is given individually Since most people 
desire to advance in their work and to earn more money, motivation 
IS always excellent Better understanding by workers means better 
products, better products mean bettei business, better business 
means highei standards of living, and so on Pait-time education 
should brmg about not only a " new deal ” but an entirely new 
world The arguments are nrefutable They are iriefragable 
The picture, apparently, is perfect Yet part-time instruction 
is still a minor phase of education in this country It has even been 
deserted by some of its former exponents Why > Because in 
business it has placed an apparent tax upon piofits, a veiy real tax 
upon social outlook In school it has imposed the same tax upon 
social outlook and a heavy strain upon administrative skill 

“ The largest numbers of part-time pupils have been those of 
' secondary school age — generally spealung, between 14 and 
18 yeais of age Changmg technologies and busmesb methods, 
rising unemployment, high cultural aspirations, and the rise of 
,the minimum legal age for attendance upon the full-time school have 
all combmed to reduce the number of young people at work, and 
therefore the number attending part-time schools In New York 
’City, for instance, a peak of 75,000 m 1931 has supk to 22,000 to-day. 
In some parts of the country the part-time school plants have been 
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abandoned and the faculties have been dispersed In otheis, not- 
ably m New York City, they have become combination full-time 
and part-time schools In some cases the full-time have entuely 
supplanted the part-time schools Here again, educational leadei- 
ship has played its r6le, for bettei, for worse Where there has 
been vision, all the pedagogical virtues of the pait-time school have 
been appropriated and multiplied in the full-time schools , where 
this vision has been lacking, the worst featuies of both types have 
been retained, and administrative obsolescence has set in ” ’• 

The Problem of Apprmticeshp 

Of course, the oldest and most honourable type of vocational 
education has been that of apprenticeship The introduction of 
the machine wrecked the master-apprentice relationship, and ever 
since attempts have been made to secure the benefits of all-round 
learning amid the nervous time and energy demands of mass pro- 
duction Much has been done to promote apprentice piogrammes, 
and late in 1937, Congress established in the Department of Labour 
a Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, the members of 
which represent employers, employees, educators and the National 
Youth Administration To the Laboui Department were assigned 
the responsibilities of thud-party approval of apprenticeship agi ce- 
ments, quotas of apprentices, age of beginning appi entices, selection, 
standards and processes of apprentice agreements or indentures 
such as wages, hours, length of apprenticeship period and schedule 
of provisions or operations To the Office of Education was 
assigned responsibility for the educational aspects of apprentice- 
ship, such as the selection of special teachers, the selection and tram- 
ing of co-ordinators, and the preparation of trade analyses and out- 
lines Within the terms of the Act an apprentice is defined as “ a 
person at least 16 years of age who is covered by a written agieenent 
with an employet, approved by the State Appienticeship Council 01 
other established authority, which apprentice agreement piovides 
for not less than 4,000 hours of reasonably continuous employment 
for such a person, for his participation m an approved schedule of 
work expeiience through employment and for at least 144 hours per 1 
year of related supplemental instiuction ” 

The latest survey of apprenticeship in the United States mdicates 
that 44 states and 380 cities or centies have apprentice training 
programmes There were 30,492 apprentices in programmes 
co-operating with schools, and 7,398 in programmes not co-operat- 
ing The largest numbei in any state was 10,474 smallest 

was four ® As the author points out, “ Under modern conditions. 
It is not possible in most skilled occupations to re-establish the old 
type of apprenticeship which called for close contact and association 

^ Keller, Franklin J , “ Learning and Earning m 1937 ” Journal of 
Adult Education Apiil 1937 

“ Cushman, Frank?" Summary of Status of Apprenticeship in the United 
States ” American Vocational Association Journal May 1938 
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between the apprentice and the master woikman m the work ot a 
craft To accomplish the desired lesult, the best modern equivalent 
IS a combination of piogressive and controlled job experience with 
appropriate safeguards, and attendance at a vocational school where 
training is provided in the related and technical subjects necessary 
to complete the vocational training of skilled craftsmen ” 

Diversified Occupations Courses 

Another significant eftort to adapt sound vocational education to 
modem conditions, especially in small towns where there is only 
one employer for each type of job, is the so-called diversified occupa- 
tions course, given by high schools in co-opeiation with employers 
“ Here is a town of five thousand people, let us say In the high 
school theie are twenty or thirty boys who wish to leain tiades and 
should be learning trades Even if the town had money for a tiade 
school there would be no possibility of teaching each boy one of the 
fifteen or twenty different trades that serve the community But 
there is likely to be a favourable response if the teacher, who is 
called a co-ordmator, says to a well-established auto-mechamc and 
garage owner “ Here is Bill Smith, a fine fellow, who wants to 
giaduate from high school, but who also wants to learn to be an 
auto-mechamc , he can come to school for two hours each morning, 
and be with you the rest of the day ’ The boy is taught his trade 
under normal shop conditions and imder the supervision of the co- 
ordinator In high school he is taught the related science and 
mathematics, as well as the usual English and social studies He 
may or may not be paid at first, but ultimately he is And when 
he graduates, he is likely to be employed full-time In like manner, 
other boys may go to an electiician, a grocei, a photographer, a 
carpenter, and so on The boy remams under the supervision and 
influence of the school As an appi entice he would have come from 
the job for school work Under the diversified occupations plan he 
leaves the school each day for vocational tiainmg ” ^ 

Whatever the future of part-time vocational education, in any of 
Its forms, may be, in view of the rising age of initial employment, 
.there is laid upon the full-time secondaiy school the responsible 
task of pieparmg boys and girls, either directly or indirectly, for 
vocational competence This can be done successfully only if it is 
earned on m terms of mdustiial and economic reality It can be 
done only if it provides for versatility as well as specific skill It can 
be done only if it trams social human beings as well as artisans 
Aftei touching upon several other phases of vocational education, 
this survey will conclude with a suggestion as to the approach to this 
problem, in terms of actual practice 

Vocational Education fot Girls and Women 

Tiade and industrial education for girls and women has become 
"more and more of a necessity Practically every day school for 

^ “ Earning and Learning in 1937 ” Op cit 
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vocational education maintains a waiting list, and in some of the 
newel centres the waiting list exceeds the total number already- 
enrolled More short unit courses have been set up for various 
occupations in mechanical and manufactuimg pursuits, the laundry 
trades, store jobs and jobs in the novelty trades Household service 
still remains the largest single--woman-employing occupation in 
which the demand for trained workers always exceeds the supply, and 
numerous attempts have been made to meet the demand In this 
vocation the social relations of servant and mistress and the fact 
that the home is a twenty-foui-hour-a-day industry are more im- 
portant factors than the skills involved As has been noted in agri- 
culture, vocational education must bring about a different way of 
life before it can produce competent workers in that life In this 
connection it is notable that there has been an increased demand for 
trainmg in the food trades, the trend of which is always to take over 
some of the duties heretofore centred in the home 
Associated with this problem is, of course, the development of 
home economics education There has been a definite movement 
to make public schools centres for family life education In the 
rural legions there is co -operation -with the agricultural department 
Enrolments in homemaking departments and classes operated under 
state plans during the year 1937 totalled 496,225, an increase of 
42,293 over the previous year, distributed as follows 150,105 in 
classes for adults, 50,293 in part-time classes for employed young 
people, 295,827 in all-day classes for young people in full-time 
school attendance 


Commercial Education 

The outstanding recent development in the field of commercial 
education has been the passage of the George-Deen Act appropriat- 
ing $1,254,000 of Federal funds for the training of workers engaged 
in the distributive occupations These workers, as recognised by 
the Office of Education, are Managers and operators of all kinds 
of stores, shops and other businesses , managing agents, including 
branch managers and other local lepresentatives of all kmds , 
apprentices and leaineis in training for managerial positrons in 
stores , department heads, super -visors and foremen in stores , 
purchasing agents and buyers , sales managers, salespeople , store 
service workers who come in direct contact with customers , and 
deliveiymen, messengers and other miscellaneous distributive 
workers, such as auctioneers, newspaper vendors, waiteis and 
stewards As pointed out by the Office, the need for this type of 
training is emphasised by the fact that one out of every six workers 
IS employed in some branch of the distributive field, that less than 
500 small-store operators out of 1,200,000 retailers in this country 
are being shown how to meet competition from cham and other 
large selling organisations, that more than 250,000 begmneis aie 
employed in stoies each year -without any preparation for this kin’d 
of work, and that practically no trade associations offer education for 
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their members This type of training is comparatively new and 
undeveloped This is the fust time that Federal funds have been 
available for it There has been no backgiound of experience foi 
the foimulation of plans, and there have been few trained persons 
who could be used immediately foi supervisory and teaching 
services 

Some of the benefits envisioned by State boards for vocational 
education are (i) It will help to brmg about greater stability 
among the distributive businesses of this country, about one-fifth 
of which discontmue each yeai (2) It will help to reduce the failures 
in distiibutive busmesses, which account for an average of 6 pei 
cent of all business discontinuances , as well as the number of 
bankiuptcies in distributive and commeicial businesses, which in 
193s amounted to approximately $157,000,000 (3) It will help to 

develop a realisation that management of small stores and businesses 
should be undertalcen only by peisons who have had a definite 
pieparation for this kmd of work and aie possessed of financial assets 
and experience (4) It will make some contribution towards the 
development of apprenticeship m the field of retailing and small 
business management (5) It will serve to call attention to the need 
foi education for those engaged in or preparing for employment in 
the upper levels of distributive activities (6) It will stimulate schools 
to offer more courses in sellmg, marketing and other distributive 
subjects , so as to (a) help adjust the present excessive enrolment in 
clerical commercial courses to the actual market for such workers , 
ih) provide instruction for youth m secondary schools with superior 
aptitudes for the distributive occupations , (c) help adjust secondary 
school commercial courses to the changed conditions affecting the 
employment of youth in offices and stores , and (d) provide more 
facilities for bringing about a better understanding of the operations 
of the producmg and distributing organisations of our economic 
system 

Vocational Rehabihtation 

Certain special problems have arisen m this field for the solution 
of which the Office of Education offers specific solutions Appioxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the handicapped who ai e eligible foi 1 ehabilita- 
tion, and whom it is reasonable to rehabilitate, are young persons 
who have had no vocational experience It is difficult to find schools 
where this process can be. successfully carried on It is suggested 
that a more liberal interpretation of the terms of the George-Deen 
Act would be helpful It is necessary to provide the living expenses 
of persons who must undergo speaal vocational training preliminary 
to employment Unemployment and competition for jobs is 
making it more and more difficult for the handicapped to obtain 
them State laws intended to promote social and economic security 
have the same effect “ (a) Compensation laws will have to be 
amended so that the burden of compensation for second injury will 
fall upon the State rather than upon either the employer or the 
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employee, (b) the tiainmg for those leqiiui i<; uJ'ab'liLilH) i v il' 
have to include skills in several loh-. and will ha\c to be moie 
thorough than it is at present, and (c) puiiLsior vdl l'a\e to be 
made to employ in Slate-mamtaiiitd ■'lithtied \ oiksoopo ll'oee 
evcluded fiom private employment ” 

Vocational Education ro-moiiow 

Throughout the United States aie loii id signi taut lOcational 
education programmes, in systems ot sUioolo ,ia \\t II a-> in indi' idua' 
schools Some of these come ou'cl h to nimd 'liic N' c ol 
Wisconsin, with its dual system oi com ml -one boaid ol ediic.ii.t)n 
for general education and anothci loi locai.onal education- has 
many excellent vocational schooK tne besi viiovii and Limst o' 
which IS that at Milwaukee Buffalo, \ \ , s ilei <, kipcd an e iTi < Ln t 
group of schools, several of which speiiali'C m si igh iv'dsol mea- 
tions, such as aviation, auto-mech. uk-^, piintii g n'etal ti. chs and so 
on Essex Countym New Jersey h.s forboih no' -a ut g iK nio'uhJ 
training on several levels, givmg special at Uni ion to Ihv, slow Lioi p 
fitted best to lepetitive jobs The \isenal 'Tcehuual Stiioois in 
Indianapolis have worked successlullv • itn ihe ‘coirpo'iie hiedi 
school ” idea Cincinnati has fine %oi.a 'onal scIkioN o u ol whiih, 
the central Automotive School, is oi, 'standing Phitadclpbia h.s 
built two new and modemly equip’^c school' 1 ht nainos oi tlic 
Boys’ Trade School in Boston, the Con.’clK Ti.dc School m I’lU’- 
burgh, the Delgado School m Nev Oilcans, the I link Uigcn 
School m Los Angeles are well and *a\i)'iiabl\ known \inoj'g 
girls’ schools, those in Boston, Mm icapolis and Ntwaik and ihc 
David Hale Fanning School in Woiccstc i , aic noted In New 'S'oi u 
City a programme is developing such as shoii'd meet ilie ttet Js ol 
young people as well as any The t aic loi mslinec, eetiiial sdioo's 
of piloting, needle trades, aviation t'ack', a.ito-uueb mics, eleciiical 
tiades, homemaking, beauty cultiue, conimeical wo.k, and oik 
school, the Metropolitan Vocational llieh "ehool, which ho”scs s,\ 
central schools — for commercial phoiOLianlu, maiiinnc oc'iip.i- 
tions, vocational music, building mruuei niicc peisonal sen ice 
(barbermg and clothing mamtenance fot men) ind ciiil scmce 
occupations In contradistinction to local schools .iic emit a 1 
schools serve boys and girls hving antwhcit m the cnl.ic tin 
Moreover, their work is co-ordinated tlnong'i a \o( . lional guidance 
progiamme 

With all that may be said in fatom of locatioiial cnuc.itior iheic 
must always be kept in mind the iiO'Siblc a id piobabU maclequaci 
of the traditional trade school It is mic to s,<j that all Iniinan 
institutions, as institutions, tend lo 'ag bJimd the mcc; ot I'lc 
individual human beings with when i ihcc aie ouecth conceii'ccl 
Especially pione to such social lag 1 aic been the so-Ca'Icd .'eadt mie 
schools “Classicism” has tended to become a lepioaih Yet 
the same criticism may be levelled at ii anj location..! schools v Inch 
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one would think, were, in the nature of then work, compelled to 
keep abreast of industiy and business However, this has not 
necessarily been true Scanning the curricula of the trade schools of 
the United States, there still appears a predominance of such sub- 
lects as woodworkmg, machine-shop piactice, electric wiiing and 
installation, plumhmg, sheet-mctal woik, auto-mechanics, aero- 
nautics for the most part, the bmldmg and metal-working tiades 
Of course, heie and there are indications that other occupations are 
being considered — electric welding, diesel-engine work, watch and 
clock repairmg, and so on, but the core has been the old-line trades 
It is true that these tiades continue to be useful, but it is also tiue 
that they have been subject to all the technological influences of the 
times As principal goals, their relative importance has diminished 
A skill in any one of them is useful, but unless it can be applied to a 
gieat many different fields, it is narrow and cramping In othei 
words, theie is lacking the versatility emphasised by the critics 


Planned Tiatmngfot Ve?satiltty 

Of course, “ tiaming for versatility ” may be no moie than 
training for futility unless it is planned in relation to definite, payioll 
jobs and is earned out by men who know those trades However, 
the training can be sound The approach has been made in the 
Metiopolitan Vocational High School in New York City and is 
offered as an adumbiation of vocational education of to-morrow 
Because of its structure and for easy identification it is said to be 
embodied m the “ four-dimensional school ” The term is simply 
a convenient symbol of the multiplicity, the many-sidedness of life 
in general and of school life m particulai But, in a sense, it is 
accurate The only way to depict three dimensions is m space, that 
IS to say, visually Words aie dangerously confusing However, 
in so far as words can do the job, here are the woids 

(i) Picture all the activities of the school as being contained 
within the confines of a cube, as being three-dimensional 

On the fiont plane are listed certain core subjects, large occupa- 
tional goals, such as the maritime occupations, the photogiaphic 
industries, civil seivice, building maintenance, vocational music, 
peisonal service, while parallel to these aie other coie subjects 
designed for cultural and social situations These aie health and 
personality, English, social studies and household arts 

(ii) On the side plane, at right angles to the fiont plane, are the 
media and power subjects, knowledges and processes necessary for the 
successful pursuit of the occupational goals For effective seafaimg 
a boy ought to know, in addition to the technical operations of the 
sailoi, somethmg about woodworking, metalworking and clectiicity 
He must be able to woik m various media and control various types 
of power He keeps before him a broad vocational goal, with the 
idea of fitting into some phase of it He is getting a broader and 
more intensive knowledge of what it means, and yet, if m the end 
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he decides against seafaring, he has attained a certain degree of 
versatility which will serve him in other occupations This con- 
ception of the media subjects provides a practical method of training 
for a diversity of occupations, somethmg that is frequently demanded 
as “ general training ” “ General training ” is a line example of high 
abstraction, which is often equivalent to confusion 

(ill) On the top plane imagine a multitude of “ services,” the most 
important of which is vocational guidance There are die medical 
and dental clinics There is the testing laboratory There is the 
social welfare seivice There are the cafeteria and canteen for the 
piovision of adequate and wholesome food There is the reception 
and orientation service foi visitors, compiising largely representa- 
tives of co-operating outside agencies There is the students’ 
oiganisation for self-government, foi publications, for clubs and for 
athletics There are all kinds of excursions for observation of and 
contact with life outside the school building, the life that counts 
There is the SOS, tlie service of supplies — ^and equipment, so that 
the boys and girls will be workmg with real things There are also 
the clerical services 

All the activities on the three planes must be thought of as pene- 
trating into the cube and crossing each other They intei weave and 
interlock School life becomes complex, just as all life is complex 
Everything is theie, but what is the pupil to do about it ? Will he 
not lie moie confused than ever ? Probably, unless somebody, 
wiser and more experienced, takes him m hand That is where the 
fourth dimension comes in 

(iv) Of course, it is not really a fourth dimension It is simply 
the line that extends diagonally from one corner of the cube to the 
opposite corner Obviously, it cuts across all the coie subjects, 
media and powei subjects, and services It is the path of the pupil 
and his Adviser The Adviser is one of the teachers of the school, 
not a counselling specialist When Tommy is admitted to school (by 
a special admission counsellor), he is assigned to teachei “ A,” who 
remains his school friend and paient as long as he remains in school, 
one month, ten months, four years A’s family of pupils is nevei 
gi eater than thirty , his new accessions come at comparatively long 
intervals, and he keeps them for longenough periods to learn to know 
them 

Essential Features of a Vocational School 

A vocational school must implement the essentials of reality that 
are inherent in any functionmg school There are seven majoi 
criteria, and the four-dimensional school meets each of them 

(i) There must be immediate, official and continuous contact with 
business and industry This is maintamed through advisory boards, j 
as has been explained above 

(ii) The school must ti am for well-defined fields of work, fields that 
are attractive to the pupils, that provide employment for woikers of all 
degrees of skill and for which training can be given in school The 
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fields of work are certainly well defined The maritime tiades, for 
instance, are attractive to the pupils they lead to specific employ- 
ment, they require woikers of all degrees of skill, and experience 
has pioved that trammg for them can be given in school, especially 
when that school is located on the water front wheie ships from all 
over the world are available for instruction purposes (as is the case 
with this school) 

(ill) The field of training must be hood enough to include many 
different jobs, all dependent upon the same major interest, but varied 
enough to utilise many different aptitudes This criterion is certainly 
met In the mantime occupations, for instance, that interest is 
the all-embracing sea, a motivation inferior to none for the type of 
boy who is actuated by it Yet the individuals diawn by it may 
ultimately covei the whole occupational range from able-bodied 
seamen to captain, from oiler to chief engineei 

(iv) Versatility must be provided for by teaching skills m the handling 
of the more common media and power sources, such as wood, meted, 
plastics, textiles, foodstuffs, electricity, oil, steam Again illustrating 
from the maritime occupations, one notes that theie is always the 
chance that the varied economic and political influences, as well as 
personal circumstances, will prevent the well-trained boy from ever 
going to sea A mere sailor is lost on land However, if trained in 
media and power subjects, he has the fundamental skills for land 
jobs 

(v) The school must provide instruction in such related technical 
subjects as make the worker intelligent as well as skilful Every good 
vocational school teaches the related technical subjects Mathe- 
matics, science and drawmg all contribute to the intelligence of the 
woiker In the Metropolitan these are given full play, much 
fuller play than m most vocational schools For the non-academic- 
ally mmded young person (and these aie in the majority) these 
subjects, along with English and the social studies, are paced to the 
aptitude and ability of the pupils However, theie is always a 
numbei who wish to meet the standards of the academic school, 
who may even wish to go on to college For these pupils special 
classes are organised to present these subjects on a plane as high as 
that in any non-vocational school 

(vi) The school must provide instruction in such subjects as will 
produce a cultured citizen as well as an able worker These subjects 
are principally the language of the country and the social studies — 
history, economics and cvincs In addition to these subjects, the 
school provides instruction in the care of health and in the develop- 
ment of personality Every possible measure is taken to produce 
well-rounded citizens 

(vii) The mere presentation of all these subjects does not assure their 
1 effective application to each pupil Essential to such application is a 
guidance programme, as part of which every pupil is diagnosed for 
mentality, physique and temperament, and every means is taken to 

V bring about an adjustment to a desirable field of work and to his fellow- 
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workers Most important of all is the guidance progiamme It is 
difficult and detailed It is briefly sketched above in a paiagiaph 
under the general caption ot vocational guidance It must be 
emphasised again and again, that the only valid measure of the 
efficiency of any school organisation is the amount of education 
(skills, knowledges, personality) it enables each individual pupil to 
get, and that it can thus affect each pupil as an individual only when 
the guidance piogramme enables it to do so Conversely, no guid- 
ance piogramme can be useful unless the cumculum of the school 
provides opportunities for vocational try-out and training, for exer- 
cise of the aptitudes and abilities of the individual , in other words, 
for education in the best sense of the word 

(vm) The most subtly contrmed admimstratwe scheme fails utterly 
to function in the absence of competent and sympathetic personnel The 
results accming from the vocational education and guidance pro- 
gramme of the Metropolitan Vocational High School aie no better 
than the efforts of teachers and counstllois of intelligence, skill and 
integrity to do then best It serves to upgrade the pooler staff 
members and to eliminate the worst. It places responsibility where 
It belongs and keeps it there long enough to be effective and to be 
measurable It is no substitute for the intelligence and integrity 
that must be there to begin with But it can develop skill It 
manifests itself in that supreme loyalty, loyalty to the child In the 
teacher this loyalty comprehends all other loyalties and is the sme 
qua non of sound vocational guidance And finally, there is some- 
thing we call grace that makes the right action pleasant, the right 
form beautiful, the right word musical, that makes the act of 
teaching a means of transmitting cultuie, and places the profession of 
teaching upon the highest plane of public service The recognition, 
selection and nurture of such teachers and counsellors is the highest 
duty of the administrative staff 

Thus vocational education must, m this rapidly changing age, 
apply the best educational theory to the best occupational practice, 
to produce better workers, finer citizens, and happier people 

Franklin J Keller. 



PART NINE 


Education in Egypt 

(See also Year Book, 1933, pages 983-93 , 1934, pages 143-3 , 
193s. pages 153-S , 1937. pages loo-i, 537-54) 

Introduction 

T he reign of His Late Majesty King Fuad I was maiked by 
a renaissance movement in all directions of action and thought 
In tlie field of education the refoims intioduced since 1917 have been 
far-reaching Not only have schools of all types been multiplied, 
with a marked increase in the numbei of boys and girls attending 
them, but also a strong intellectual movement soon made itself felt, 
and a State University was established in 1935 

I shall tiy in the following pages to give the lines along which the 
system of Egyptian education will run in future and the reforms that 
should be eftected to meet the needs of a new Independent Egypt 
At present theie are the following branches of education 
(i) Elementary education 
(a) Primary education 

(3) Secondary education 

(4) Technical education comprising (a) Industrial , (b) Com- 
mercial , (c) Agricultural 

(5) Higher education 

(1) Elementary Education 

Elementary education is compulsory from the age of 7 till the 
age of 12 The object is to tram the child to read the veinaculai 
(Aiabic) tolerably well, wiite it legibly and in correct form and keep 
his own accounts , and to try to make it possible foi him to undei- 
stand and appreciate those ideas of social life compatible with his 
own standaid, and to lead a good and contented life, sound m mind 
and body and lemoved as far as possible fiom defects and evil 
tendencies 

(a) Half-day Schools 

In these schools the lessons are given on the same day to two 
groups, boys and girls sepal ately 

The halt-day system was adopted for two mam reasons 
(1) Econoimcal, because the cost of educating all children would 
be thiee million pounds annually instead of six, and 

(u) Social, so as to give the children the chance of woikmg with 
then parents in the farms or the shops during hglf of the day 
The organisation for the education of the masses, so to speak, 
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tram them to gain their livelihood in a practical manner attei four 
years of study Girls may join the elemental y tiainmg colleges aftei 
a course of two years 

The elementary training colleges foi men and women teacheis 
accept girls and boys who have completed their compulsory elemen- 
tary school study and spent two years of further study 

A suitable course of three years is given at these colleges to prepare 
the pupils to become elementary school teachers 

(2) Primary Schools 

The second type is the primaiy school, which is more or less of a 
European type, and the children are accepted fiom the kindergarten 
or the elementary schools from the age of 7-10 years 

(a) Kindergarten Schools 

These were cieated tor the children of the well-to-do classes, in 
order to give them a better preparation for primary education They 
are conducted on the most modern lines, games and music being 
used in imparting instruction to children between the ages of 5 
and 8 years 

(b) Primary Schools 

These prepare the child principally for his secondary education, 
which begins after a period of four years’ instiuction in religion, 
Arabic, English (or French), arithmetic and general knowledge 
(including elementary science, hygiene, geography, history, manual 
instruction, school gardening and physical training) 

The syllabus is so adjusted as to include instruction in domestic 
science and needlework for girls 

Tuition fees are prescribed, and only about 5 per cent of the 
childien are accepted free 

The syllabuses of these schools are closely linked up with the 
secondary school syllabuses, so that the latter may be a continuation 
of the former 

In fact, there is an idea now to mcorporate the thud and fourth 
years of the primary schools with the secondary schools and to do 
away with what aie now called primary schools, and with the Primary 
Leaving Certificate Examination, which is usually held at the end 
nf this couise of study 

Instead of this public examination, local examinations may be held 
at the end of the primary course, and a school-leaving statement will 
be given to the pupils On the strength of this statement, pupils may 
be able to continue their secondary study 01 join intermediate 
schools — ^industrial, commeiual or agricultural, etc 

(3) Secondary Education 

In view of the importance of secondary education and the pei- 
sistent need foi progress, the Ministry of Educateon has effected a 
comprehensive scheme of reforms in the organisation, schemes of 
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studies, syllabuses and all school activities pertaining to secondary 
schools The mam aim is to emancipate teachers and pupils fiom 
their slavishness to rules, books and examinations, and to give scope’ 
to self-expression and character formation 

The first four yeais of the secondary course are devoted to subjects 
of general culture , and m the fifth year the stage of orientation begins 
Successful pupils may join the literary, scientific or mathematical 
section according to their abilities The recent reforms embodied 

(a) Reduction tn Size of Language Classes 
The reduction of the number of pupils in any language lesson to 
twenty-two — at the same time grouping them into units more or 
less homogeneous in capacity The teachers are thus enabled to 
give a closer individual attention to each boy in their classes, and 
moie time to the correction of their written exercises 

{b) The “ Senior Master ” System 
As It was impossible for a headmaster to supervise adequately all 
branches of study taught m his school, he now receives assistance in 
this important duty from his most experienced teachers, who are 
nominated to exercise supervision over the work of other teachers 
m their respective subjects 

(t) Improvement of the Knowledge of Teachers 
To carry out the recommendations of the Fifteenth International 
Conference for Secondary Education, the Ministry has organised 
lectures in the University and the Institute of Education for a large 
number of teachers, so as to increase their knowledge, both of their 
subjects and of the methods of teaching them, and to keep them 
abreast of the latest developments in their profession 

(d) Scientific Excursions and other School Activities 
Excursions are considered to be an essential pait of education 
There are certain subjects, such as history, geography and natural 
science, which cannot be studied to full advantage wiAout visits to 
monuments and places of historic interest, or without a practical 
study in the biological reseaich institutions Each school is granted 
a sum of money to carry out a programme of scientific excursions 
One of the most important branches of school activity is manual- 
woik training, a subject which is closely connected with the other 
subjects of the curriculum and is a strong factor in affording a sound 
practical education in boys’ secondary schools To carry out this 
reform, qualified teacheis in handwork have been appointed 

(4) The Education of Females 
(a) Girls’ Secondary Schools 

Gills’ secondary schools have hitherto been conducted on the same 
lines as boys’ schools, with some slight differences m the subjects 
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studied Domestic subjects peculiarly suited to female education 
weie almost completely neglected, as it was left to the girls them- 
selves to decide whether oi not to receive such instruction at the end 
of the school day Enthusiasm for these subjects was naturally 
very small It was therefore decided to draw up a special curricu- 
lum foi the girls’ secondary schools, in which the course was made 
to covei siY years, instead of five as presciibed for the boys’ schools 
The extra year has been added for the following two reasons 

(i) To give more attention to the teaching of domestic subjects 
in addition to ordinary secondary school subjects 

(ii) To safeguard the pupils’ health and not to overtax them with 
work , It IS recognised that giils require special attention at this age 
Their work should therefoie be spread over a longei period 

In the new cuiriculum, special attention has been given to female 
education in ordei to fit girls for intelligent domestic life and render 
them good wives and mothers as well as good citizens 

After the fourth year, girls in secondary schools will have the 
option either to proceed in their studies with a view to qualifying 
for the baccalaureat m the same way as boys, or to exchange mathe- 
matics and physics for domestic subjects, child study, drawing, etc 

(6) Technical Schools for Gtils 

To enable the girls to gam their living in a manner befitting their 
status in Egyptian society, these schools have been recently estab- 
lished Education is given in cutting out garments, stitchcraft, 
embroideiy and laundry, besides subjects of general culture, such as 
the Flench language, art, lehgion, book-keeping and physical 
tiaining The couise is of four years’ duration The most promis- 
ing girls aie given an advanced course of two years’ duration m one 
of the three following branches (i) dressmaking , (ii) lingerie , 
(ill) millinery 

(c) School of Domestic Arts 

A most recent attempt has been made to institute a special second- 
ary school for girls on a totally different basis fiom that of the 
oidinaiy secondary school Here stress is laid from the outset on 
such subjects as domestic science, child hygiene, ait and needlework, 
besides religion, Arabic and foreign languages and arithmetic The 
subjects of geneial culture receive less prominence than the subjects 
which fit the guls for their domestic life It is hoped that these 
schools will attiact those girls who have finished their primaiy 
sdueation and for various reasons do not wish to pursue the general 
course of ^dy m secondary schools 

{d) Girls' Colleges 

Two special colleges (one m Cairo and another in Alexandria) have 
been established for the education of the girls o^the Upper Class 
With highei fees and no scholarships They contain kindergarten 
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sections, pnmaiy, special, secondary and highei sections An 
attempt is being made to tun these colleges on public school lines 

(5) Technical Education 

(a) Industital 

Until lecently (1937) the Ministiy had run two kinds of industiial 
schools — primary and intermediate The primary technical schools 
aie free trade schools which the pupils join after then primary 
education and are taught mechanical and artistic crafts To cope 
with recent industrial development, new trades have been intro- 
duced into these schools, connected with electricity, wireless tele- 
graphy, motor-car engineering, sanitary engmeeiing, granite-work, 
boat -building and maiine engineering 

In Older to encourage ex-apprentices of these schools to practise 
the trades they have learnt, the Government has allotted a subsidy 
of ,£30,000 to enable them to make a start The Ministry of Educa- 
tion has collaborated with the Ministry of Finance in establishing 
a workshop for artistic leather work and ladies’ handbags, and another 
foi the repair of watches and clocks These workshops will form 
a nucleus for others to accommodate a large number of ex-appren- 
tices, so that they may always find fields foi woik open to them 
Until 1937 these schools gave a course of three years for pupils 
who wished to continue their study in the intermediate technical 
schools The pupils who were fit to become instructors in the 
workshops had an additional course of two years 

It IS now suggested that for the preparation of skilled artisans, 
the course of study will extend to five years 

(b) The Higher Technical Schools 
These admit boys who have completed their secondary education 
(general section) and contain many engineering and industrial 
sections mechanical engineering, motor engineermg, electrical 
engineering, building and civil engmeeiing and marine engineering 
The object of these schools is to prepare the pupils to be engineers, 
overseers, draughtsmen, 01 instructois in the primary technical 
schools, etc 

(c) The School of Applied Aits 

These admit also pupils who have completed the course of the 
secondaiy schools (general section) and the aim is to piepaie 
designers for already existing trades, so as to improve them Con- 
sequently, the following are the sections for speciahsation weaving 
— carpet-weaving, cloth printing, furniture making, ornamental 
ironwork, stained and leaded glasswork, wood and ebony carving, 
metalwork, photography, architecture and decoration, etc 

It has recently been considered advisable to incoipoiate these 
crafts under fouy bioad sections (1) ornamental, (11) mineral, 
(ill) furniture and (iv) weaving 
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(6) Commercial Education 

The intermediate schools of commerce admit boys who have 
completed their primary course of study The object is to tram 
boys at an early age to occupy posts as cleiks and accountants in 
business houses and banks, with agricultural firms and in Govern- 
ment administrations The subjects of study include religion, 
Arabic, English, French, arithmetic, geography, book-keeping, 
business traiiung, typewritmg (Arabic and English) 

(7) Agricultural Education 

The intermediate schools of agiiculture aie also post-piimary 
schools Their object is to produce practical agriculturists capable 
of successfully managing their family farms oi working on large 
agricultural undertakings The course is three years, in which the 
students leceive both a theoretical and practical instruction m agri- 
culture, farmmg, agricultural products, dairy produce, animal 
breeding, and the protection of agricultural produce A committee 
has been set up to consider how to raise the status of these schools 
and to suggest reforms 

(8) Higher Education 

Higher education in arts, science, law, medicine, agriculture and 
commerce is given in the six faculties of the State University The 
legulations of these faculties, as well as the laws of the University 
Itself, have been modified with the object of allowing that institution 
greater independence in dealing with educational questions The 
Government is seriously considering the constniction of a University 
City which will provide houses and hostels for students 

Egyptian professois possessed of the highest qualifications fiom 
Egypt and Europe, and European professors from different uni- 
versities, undertake the teaching in the Egyptian University 

Scientific institutions mamly concerned with advanced post- 
graduate work and research have been established at the University 
for specialisation m certain important subjects, such as the Institute 
of Administiative and Criminal Studies at the Faculty of Law, the 
Institute of Archasology at the Faculty of Arts, and the Institute of 
Plydro-biology, affiliated to the Faculty of Science and situated on 
the Red Sea 

A Higher School of Fine Aits was established in 1929 and is 
directly under the control of the Ministry with an advisoiy Committee 
in order to stimulate an interest in art in its various aspects 

The Two Institutes of Education 

These two institutes, one foi men teachers and the other for 
women teachers, have recently been founded to tram students foi 
teaching purposes Each institute has two distipct categories of 
Students those who prepare themselves to be primary school 
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EDUCATION IN EGYPT 


EGYPT— COMPARATIVE SURVEY OF STATISTICS 
FOR THE YEARS 1928 AND 1938 



auMsra 

PCI 

us 


192S 

1938 

1928 


Elementmy Sclmoh 





Half-day Schools 

1,427 

3,484 

166,633 

857,691 

Whole-day Schools 

351 

263 

47,627 

38,280 

Industrial Maktabs 


6 


531 

Agricultural Maktabs 


2 


102 

Preparatory Schools for Boys 

11 

7 

2,239 

588 

Highei Elementary Schools for 





Girls 

14 

22 

1,444 

1,987 

Elementaiy Training Colleges for 





Men 

26 

8 

8,243 

1,835 

Elementaiy Tiaining Colleges tor 





Women 

18 

9 

2,584 

1,011 

Kind ergai ten Schools 

21 

33 

2,036 

2,631 

Primaiy Schools foi Boys 

47 

117 

16,636 

24,609 

Primal y Schools for Giils 

16 

31 

2,200 

3,821 

Post-pfmary Schook 





Secondary Schools for Boys 

21 

33 

13,695 

17,176 

Secondary Schools for Giils 

1 


190 

1,673 

Technical Schools for Girls 


fi 


1,278 

School of Domestic Arts 


1 


106 

Girls’ Colleges 


2 


314 

Primary Industrial Schools 

7 

25 

1,860 

11,700 

Applied Engineering Schools 

2 

2 

1,784 

1,617 

School of Applied Arts 

1 

1 

222 

622 

Intermediate Schools of Corn- 






3 

6 

1,106 

2,080 

Intermediate Schools of Agri- 





culture 

3 


469 

1,620 

Institute of Education, Men 


1 


164 

Institute of Education, Women 


1 


183 

Higher Training College 

1 


1,107 


Dar-El-Ulum 

1 

1 

682 

349 

Higher School of Fine Arts 


1 


96 

P)ivate Schook 





Primary (Boys and Girls) 

179 

353 

11,160 

63,489 

Secondary (Boys and Girls) 

46 

77 

8,637 

10,948 

The University 





Faculty of Law 

1 

1 

649 

2,627 

Faculty of Arts 



381 

1,162 

Faculty of Science 


1 

270 

394 

Faculty of Medicine 


1 

632 

582 

Faculty of Agriculture ^ 

1 

1 

218 

994 

Faculty of Commerce ^ 

1 


402 

1,334 

Faculty of Engineering * 

1 

1 

601 

948 

School of Veterinary Medicine ^ 


1 

79 

202 

Dental School 

1 

1 

80 

84 

School of Phaimacy 



37 

61 


^ Weie not aflShated to the UniverbJty m 1928 
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ceitam industiies which are non-existent in Egypt Recently it has 
been found necessary to send Egyptian students to England and 
Fiance to study English and French in order to prepare them to 
teach these languages in secondary schools, so as to replace foreign 
teachers 

Physical Culture 

As a lesult of the attention given to the education of youth on 
modern lines, physical training and sports have been made com- 
pulsory in all schools Programmes suited to the age of pupils have 
been drawn up and are included m the daily syllabus along with other 
subjects Physical training has thus become an essential item of the 
• syllabus in all boys’ and gnls’ schools throughout the country A 
special administration composed of specialists for the supervision of 
physical training has been created The programme of physical 
culture compi ises drill as well as refoi mative and educative exercises, 
team games and sports competitions The special sections include 
swimming, hfe-savmg, football, boxing, fencing, tennis and basket 
ball 

It IS recognised that the encouiagement of physical cultuie should 
go hand m hand with the development of compulsoiy education 
j throughout the countrj , with a view to raising a healthy and spotting 
younger generation 

The Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides movement is receiving a great 
deal of attention, and the fact that His Majesty the Kjng is the Chief 
Scout has greatly contributed to its development There are now 
225 companies, comprising 6,500 Scouts, all of whom are schoolboys, 
and about 4,000 Giil Guides enlisted in more than 140 companies 

With a view to encouraging the teaching of physical culture, a ' 
school for the tiaining of instructors has been opened , and newH 
swimming-baths will be constructed 

I The interest taken by the Government in the development of 
j this movement has led to the creation in provincial centres of various 
* sporting clubs, unions and associations subsidised by the Govern- 
ment A Royal Decree establishmg a National Sporting Committee 
1 to supervise the activities of these clubs and associations has also 
I been promulgated 

Finally, the Government has, in view of the general spoiting 
levival, sent missions of men and women students to Europe to 
study the new methods of physical cultuie and to take part in inter- 
national conferences and in the Olympic Games 

Mohammad Awad Ibrahim 
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Current Research in Education 
CHAPTER ONE 

Introductory Note 

T he Editorial Board has decided to try the experiment of 
including in the Year Book for 1939 abstracts of theses sub- 
mitted for higW degrees in education in the University of London 
Every year a considerable volume of valuable work is embodied in 
these dissertations , and, though a few are published, the majority 
can be consulted only in the Uiuversity Library The Board feel 
that many of them should be made more accessible, as being of 
interest either to experts or to a more general public 
The four theses here summarised were presented in the session 
1937-8 by students of King’s College Dr Hitchcock’s contribu- 
tion (which formed a part of his work for the Ph D ) presents a new 
approach to the study of educational progress There must plainly 
be some connection between book production and literacy, and 
between the publication of learned books and the state of the 
universities Di Hitchcock has made a very careful preliminary 
survey , his conclusions are of undoubted significance Readers 
will find his diagrams particularly valuable, since they give at a 
glance so much infoi matron 

Dr Worden’s scholarly thesis, though appealing specially to the 
classicist, is a very real contribution to the general history of educa- 
tion The thesis itself forms two large volumes, and contains 
m extenso many sources (m Latin and in original translations) that 
the student will not find elsewhere Dr Worden traces the vicissi- 
tudes thiough which the study of Latin has passed — e g the con- 
stantly recuiring conflict between the desire to preserve the purity 
of the classical language and the debasement that resulted from its 
use as a medium of communication In his later sections he ex- 
plains and illustrates the progress of grammar teaching, and dis- 
closes the foundations on which was built the “ authorised ” Latin 
Grammar No subject of the curriculum has so long a history as 
Latin I do not think that its pedigree (in this country) has ever 
been so clearly traced 

Mr Pritchard’s thesis (for the M A degree) should be of wide 
interest He establishes the fact that the preparatory school (as 
distinguished from the private school catering for older children) 
goes back farther than is usually supposed, and he adduces good 
evidence for attnbutmg its origin to English Catholics m the 
eighteenth century His criticisms of the Common Entrance 
7s6 



CHAPTER TWO 


Statistical Bibliography in Relation to Modern Civilisation 


“ If civilisation is but the product of the human mind operating upon 
the shifting platform of its enviionment, we may claim foi bibliography that 
It IS not only a pillar in the structure of the edifice, but it can function as a 
measure of the varying forces to which the structure is continuously 
subjected ” E W Hulme 


Introduction 

T he pioblem of the organisation and codification of knowledge 
has already received attention from our social thinkers ^ but the 
possibility that bibhogiaphy can “ function as a measure ” of foices 
within the social structure has been, it may be submitted, insuffici- 
ently recognised Yet if the literature of an age reflects its cultural 
interests, the changes m man’s mtellectual attitude can best be 
studied by investigation into the extent and nature of his writing and 
reading at different periods That bibliographers are m some mea- 
sure conscious of this is evidenced by Arber’s statement in the 
preface to The Term Catalogues ^ that the number and nature of 
religious books published from 1668-1709 (as given by The Term 
Catalogues) indicates the prevailing interest at the time and should 
coirect the impression, obtained from the study of its drama, that 
the Restoration Age was a licentious one Arber is here endeavour- 
ing to measure cultural development by means of the number and 
nature of books published — ^he is applying the elements of statistical 
method to bibliography 

It may seem surprising that, with the growth of interest in 
statistical method applied to sociological problems, this approach 
has not been further exploited The chief reason foi the omission 
must be sought in the paucity of the material available and in the 
complexity of the problem itself The compilation of statistical 

H G We\h, The IdeaofaWorldEncydopadta, 1936 
‘ E Arber, The lerm Catalogues, 1906, vol 111, p vii “ What then are 
the literary results of the reproduction of this Bibliographical Serial ? 
We must iaigely revise our ideas as to the general character of English 
Literature during the Restoration Age, 1660-1685 ad Hitherto the 
books of that period have been somewhat shunned, as being flagrantly 
immoral or singularly dull That opinion, however, has no other foundation 
than our own ignorance As a matter of fact that age was eminently a sobei 
one The geneial tone of its books was deeply religious The Restoration 
Drama deserves all the obloquy and scorn that it can ever receive But 
as this contemporary Bibliography clearly shows all those shilling plays do 
not form Two per Centum of the total English books of the Time 
whether as regards their prmted bulk or their price It was the religious 
people first and the scientists next, that made the fortfines of the London 
Book trade ” 
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(as in the case of the Intelligence Quotient) to peisuade us that what 
we measure is a good enough mdex of what we want to measure 
Our thesis is that the statistics of book pioduction to be discussed 
can be accepted in a genet al way as giving a reliable indication of the 
mam tiends of cultural development in the past 450 years Theie 
would be little point m attempting at this stage to show the reason- 
ableness of such a working hypothesis, as the matter is one which 
the reader can judge for himself after considering the evidence pre- 
sented It must be emphasised that the statistics cannot be sup- 
posed to present a complete picture of cultural growth only one 
aspect of a complex situation is considered We may, at least, hope 
to decide from such evidence whether progress was continuous or 
intermittent and whethei it was modified appreciably by histoiical 
occurrences oi determined primarily by other factors 

In a summary of this kmd considerations of space prevent any- 
thing but a brief outline of a selection of the available results, and for 
more detailed information relating to the material the reader must 
be referred to the original sources indicated 

Material chosen for Discussion 
The material chosen for discussion here falls into two main 
classes, the first dealing with the output of books or publications 
from a particular source or sources over a long space of time without 
any subject classification, the second showing the output for a much 
shorter period, but giving details of subject classification Greatei 
emphasis will be placed on the data contained in the second of these 
two classes, since the statistics are more complete and more accurate, 
and the conclusions of more immediate significance In this account 

consideration has been limited to the data as expressed in five- or 
ten-yearly averages, though the letuins foi individual years are 
not without inteicst 

The nature of the statistical unit has already been discussed , 
we must remember, too, that the mechanism of the publishing trade 
18 a complicated one books are not always produced because there 
IS felt to be a need for them or even because they are likely to yield 
a profit A vanety of causes operate, and they may change from 
publisher to publisher and from age to age 

It must further be admitted that these samples of the output of 
punting are themselves of unequal value and are not strictly com- 
parable, since they do not define the umt “book” in precisely 
the same way ^ The accuracy of our figures becomes less as we 
journey back into the past, and though some of the consequences of 
these inaccuracies aie avoided if periods of, say, ten years lather 
than single years are considered, the objection may be lodged that 
any conclusions drawn from such material are valueless We cannot 

} Foi example, in the Shott Title Catalogue all pamphlets, even those 
consisting of a single sheet, are recorded Madan excludes pamphlets of 
less than four pages The 1 erm Catalogues list only licensed books 
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Figure i 

hope to secuie measuies of sociological data which can equal in 
precision those of the physical scientist, and the frank admission 
of this does not mean that these approximations are valueless, though 
It does place on us the responsibility to “ labour honestly and fairly 
on the materials ” ^ and to exercise great caution in the interpieta- 
tion of the results The comparison of different sets of material 
makes it possible to assess to some extent the value of the con- 
clusions derived from each, and there is every promise that it would 
be possible to give greater precision to the general deductions 
reached if more material than that used in this study were collected 
and treated comparatively 


Analysts of Figure i 

The statistics of the output of English printing taken from the 
Short Title Catalogue and fiom the various Trade Catalogues can be 
combined to give a first approximation to the giowth of English 
printing It must be remembered that the measures obtained foi 
any peiiod are but samples of the whole, and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the samples are of different kinds and not 
strictly comparable The pictuie obtained, therefore, by joining 
the points is necessarily but an approximation and the heterogeneous 
nature of the samples has been acknowledged m Fig i, where we 
have used a dotted line to join the last point of one sample to the 


Thorold Rogers 
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first of another All the points represent average annual production 
and are obtained as follows 


PERIOD 

SOURCE 

1 IfcHrar'’" 

No or 

1 1475-1640 

Short Title Catalogue 

1 0-yearly 

10 

2 1669-1709 

Term Catalogue 

Lmtott’s Catalogue 

lO-yearly 

4 

3 1714 

8 months 


4 1723-1729 I 

Wilford’s Catalogue ; 

6 years 

1 

5 1773-1775 

XJniveisal Catalogue 
Publishers’ Ciicular 


1 

6 1839-1937 

10-yearly 

7 


On Fig I IS also diawn the graph representing the growth of 
population The figure is put foiward with reservations, but the 
steadiness of the curve and its close association with that showing 
the growth of population are surely significant At the present day 
theie is a retardation in the growth of population, and this will be 
indicated by a flattening in the graph , at the moment there seems 
to be no indication of a similar retardation in the production of 
books, for the curve seems to be tending to become slightly steeper 
The part of the graph on which we can place most reliance is, of 
course, that based on figures from the Publishers' Citcular It 
would appear that, considered in periods of ten years, the British 
book trade has enjoyed continued and uninti rrupted progress since 
1840 It IS difficult to realise that for four of these years the country 
was waging a major war A decline m the War years did, of course, 
take place, but the recovery was so rapid that the decline is not 
apparent if periods of ten years are considered This is in itself 
remarkable The steadiness of growth, coupled with the close 
association with the growth of population, would suggest that the 
production of books is one of the deep-seated movements in our 
national life 


Analysts of Ftgute 2 

It IS now proposed to consider the volume of printing from the 
Oxford University Piess from 1590 to 1920 and the output of litera- 
ture in Comparative Anatomy from 1600 to i860 These are 
represented diagrammatically in Fig 2 The graphs for literature 
in Comparative Anatomy in England and in Em ope ate closely 
similar, and for the sake of clarity only the one for English produc- 
tions has been shown For reasons to be explained later the graphs 
showing the growth in population and the number of university 
matriculants at Oxford and Cambridge have been included These 
giaphs show the movements they represent to be much less steady 
and much less closely associated with population growth than the 
one previously considered, though they both show the lapid growth 
in the nineteenth century, which can be closely connected with that 
m population The most striking deviation lies in a steady decline 
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century the Established Church was in a state of decay, and Church 
historians place the nadir in the middle of the century ^ 

Difficulties in interpreting Long-iange Movements 

The suggestion of Cole and Bales that the decline in the nurabei 
of publications deahng with Comparative Anatomy in England and 
Eutope during the early years of the eighteenth century was due to 
a falling in the birth-rate of eminent anatomists between 1650 and 
1700, as compaied with that for 1600 to 1650, does not carry us far 
The thesis maintained by our authors is that there is a positive 
coirelation between the output of literature in a particular subject 
and the numbei of writers who made their names in it The ab- 
sence rather than the presence of such a con elation would occasion 
surprise But it may leasonably be asked why there were fluctua- 
tions in the number of those who devoted themselves to the subject, 
such fluctuations being naturally reflected m the number of writings 
We must exercise great caution in mteipretmg long-range move- 
ments of the kind under consideration The mechanism of the 
publishing trade, the attitude with which inventors may regard the 
patent system, aie both subject to secular change, but it is surely safe 
to suggest that these declines may be considered symptoms of an 
unprogressive stage in civilisation It would be rash to suppose 
that the decline m the numbei of umveisity students was due to a 
decline in the cultural activity of the Church, or that the lowering 
of the output of books at Oxford was due to the general supineness 
of the University at the same time What is suggested is that they 
are in some way correlated, and correlation is not causation It may 
be that all these movements are reacting to a deep-seated and wide- 
spi ead disturbance of which at the moment we have no exact know- 
ledge This is a prehmmary survey and of necessity largely 
descriptive The evidence would point to the first half of the 
eighteenth century as a period of steady decline in educational, 
intellectual and scientific development and to the latter half as one 
of slow recovery The period is, however, counted a flourishing 
one in the history of English ait and architecture The assembly 
of moie quantitative measures of cultural progress might enable us 
to interpret the age with greater accuracy 

Assessing the Value of Bibliographical Statistics 

In our attempt to demonstrate the value of bibliographical 
statistics as a measure of cultural development, we have chosen to 
consider fiist long-iange movements, which indicate, m a general 
way, aspects of development over a long period of time The 
Publishers’ Ctrculai has issued every year since 1869 a list showing 
the number of books pubhshed duiing the year The voluminous 
qrray of statistics cannot receive the extensive treatment it deserves 

1 Oveiton and Relton, The English Church, 1714-1800, 1906, page 73 
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Within the limits of this survey, and our thesis is perhaps best sup- 
ported by a somewhat detailed account of the data which cover a 
restricted period The method of classifying the books into sub- 
jects was altered m 1911, and we have, theicfoie, in the period 
1911-35 a self-contained unit which permits detailed analysis 
From 1911 onwaids we have statistics relating to the number of new 
books, new editions, pamphlets and translations published every 
yeai, arranged fiist in twenty-three and latei in twenty-five groups 
In the analysis that follows twenty-foui groups have been considered 
throughout Periods of five years have been used in order to 
examine the effect of the War on the volume of publications, which 
effect would have been to some extent masked had intervals of ten 
yeais been used It may be suggested that the time-interval used 
is not satisfactory, since the first peiiod (1911-15) contains one and 
a half years of the War and the second (1916-1920) nearly three 
years An examination of the yearly totals for the years 1913 to 
1920 (the War yeais and those immediately preceding and following 
them) shows, however, that they are not so unsuitable as might 
appeal at first In round numbers these five-yearly totals aie 

58.000 for 1911-15, 

45.000 for 1916-20, 

and thereafter a steady rise to 

76.000 for 1931-35 


The yearly totals are 

1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

12,379 ^^>537 tOj665 9,149 8,151 7,716 8,62a 11,004 

The decline is seen to have been gradual, with the greatest fall in 
1916, and there was no complete lecoveiy until after 1920 The 
most marked effects of the changing conditions were not manifest 
at once there was a lag of a year 01 two Either 1915-19 (for which 
the total number of publications is 44,283) or 1916-20 (with a total 
of 44,622) might have been chosen to reveal the influence of the War 
These totals are very close, and the second mterval was actually 
chosen because the new subject classification began in 1911, giving 
1911-15 as the first five-yearly interval under the new regime 
The numbers of publications for these years were effected by war 
conditions, it should be remembered, but not to nearly the same 
extent as were those of the following quinquennium, 1916-20 


Analysts of Tables 2 and 3 

Table 2 gives the number of new books and new editions 
separately for eachpf the twenty-four subject groups In Table 3 , the 
new editions are expressed as percentages of the total of books 
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TABLE 2 

THE NUMBERS OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
IN INTERVALS OF FIVE YEARS FROM 1911 TO 
1935 CLASSIFIED IN SUBJECTS IN THE “ PUB- 
LISHERS’ CIRCULARS” 



(new books and new editions combined) in each category, 
1 e for each quinquennium and each subject considered separately 
The first question to be considered concerns the ways in which the 
relative numbers of reprinted woiks show secular change, and the 
differences between different subjects in this respect 
For the earlier peiiod, 1870-1910, these proportions showed 
marked fluctuations, which were assigned to faulty classification 
A prelmunary examination of the figuies m Tables 2 and 3 shows 
that the fluctuations are on the whole less marked than those ob- 
served for the eailier period The system is far more orderly, 
suggesting an improvement in classification Suspicion is aroused 
only in the case of the General Works (Encyclopaedias and Maga- 
zines) categoiy, which shows by fai the lowest percentages through- 
out, with no reprinted works recorded for 1 931-5 1® probable 

that the figures for this group are affected by some change in 
the convention used in defining new editions, but there is no 
obvious indication of inconsistency of the same kind in the case of 
•any othei subject group This conclusion to sojne extent confirms 
the proud boast of the editor of the Ctrculat that the table had been 
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TABLE 3 


THE NUMBERS OF NEW EDITIONS EXPRESSED AS 
PERCENTAGES OF ALL BOOKS FOR INTERVALS 
OF FIVE YEARS AND SUBJECT GROUPS USED 
IN THE “PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULARS ” 



1911-15 

1910-20 1 

1021-25 

1920-30 

lOot-HO 

Fiction 

46 3 

41 6 

49 2 

62 3 

56 4 

Religion 

17 4 

96 

12 7 

12 7 

14 9 

Science 

12 9 

16 1 

14 0 

13 8 

14 7 

Sociology 

91 

63 

62 

5 5 

6 8 

Juvenile Works 

27 4 

17 8 

30 9 

27 1 

31 5 

Geography and Travel 

16 6 

120 

16 7 

17 4 

19 2 

Poetry and Drama 

32 4 

13 4 

22 0 

23 6 

21 0 

Technology 

160 

20 4 

16 7 

14 6 

19 4 

Histoiy 

12 9 

68 

111 

10 0 

11 0 

Biography 

17 0 

90 

17 3 

12 3 

17 0 

Literature 

23 3 

14 4 

21 3 

18 6 

16 9 

Medicine 

23 6 

23 2 

23 3 

22 7 

22 6 

General Works 

1 1 

06 

1 2 

0 1 

0 

Education 

87 

38 

80 

90 

12 6 


22 8 

19 2 

27 5 

29 7 

28 9 

Philosophy 

16 1 

11 3 

16 0 

14 3 

13 6 

Fine Arts 

11 7 

74 

12 6 

97 

8 9 

Agriculture and Gardening 
Philology 

99 

12 9 

11 4 

12 8 

12 4 

17 9 

11 1 

1 14 6 

16 2 

11 6 

Business 

12 6 

10 4 

16 4 

18 4 

18 2 

Games 

17 9 

18 3 

16 6 

14 6 

17 8 

Domestic Aits 

13 2 

17 6 1 

18 4 

14 0 

14 2 

Music 

10 4 

69 

10 9 

1 10 4 

1 13 6 

Military and Naval 

13 2 

88 

93 

13 3 

26 8 

All subjects 

22 5 

17 2 

23 0 

1 26 0 

28 4 


compiled m exactly the same way for many yeais, thus providing 
the only satisfactoiy basis for the compaiison of one year with 
another 


Analysis of Figure 3 

Theie are some clear differences between the subjects m the 
respect considered, but it is possible to divide them into a few fairly 
well-defined classes according to the kind of progression shown by 
the percentages The arrangement which appears to be most 
suggestive is illustrated in Diagrams A, B and C of Fig 3 The 
figures for nine of the subject groups are used m Diagram A, as well as 
for the totals of all the subjects combmed, 1 e for all books published 
These graphs are alike m showing a clear decline from the first to 
the second interval, followed by a partial or more than complete 
recovery m the :j;hiid, and then a clear indication of a continued 
upward trend until the end of the period For four of the nine 
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gioups, vu loi Fiction, Geogiaphy and Tiavel, Education and 
Military and Naval, as wdl as ior all sub|ects combined, the per- 
centages show a continuous inciease after the Wai years (1916-30) 
and the last figure available (that foi 1931-35) is appieciably highei 
than the initial value For foui others, viz for Juvenile Woiks, 
Law, Business and Music, the increase from the nadii for the War 
years is not so regular, but either the latest figure or the one preceding 
It IS the highest, and the maximum is appreciably higher than the 
initial value The last of the nine subject groups under consideration 
IS Religion, and its percentages show a steady inciease aftei the fall 
during the Wai, but the latest value (tor 1931-35) is still lower than 
the earliest (foi 1911-15) 

The general trends are thus lemarkably alike in these nine cases 
The only differences of much significance between the graphs appear 
to be (i) that noted in the case of the Religion group and (z) the 
exceptional increase in the percentage of new editions of Military 
and Naval books between 1936-30 and 1931-35 The latter cannot 
be explained as due to a sudden increase in demand which could be 
met only by issuing an unusual piopoition of reprints, for the total 
numbers of woiks in this category show a steady fall since the War 
The subjects classed together in Diagram A do not themselves all 
foim part of a widei homogeneous class — they aie not all literary 
or all scientific, for instance — ^but they form a miscellaneous 
collection 

Diagram B of Fig 3 treats six other subjects which are associated 
owing to similarity of fluctuation of their percentages All the 
graphs show a fall at first, followed by a partial or moie than com- 
plete recoveiy in the third quinqucmiium — precisely as in the first 
class — but in the post-War years they show no tendency to inciease , 
eithei maintaining the level reached or tending to decline It may 
be noted that all the groups assigned to this class are of a literary 
charactei, the only liteiaiy subjects not included in Diagram B 
being Fiction and Juvenile Works (Diagram A) and Philology 
(Diagram C) 

The remaining eight subj ect groups ai e shown together mDiagram C 
less because their giaphs confoim to the same type than because 
they cannot be assigned to either of the two other classes One only 
(Sociology) shows a decline in the War years, and two (Technology 
and Fine Arts) aie distinguished fiom all other subjects because their 
percentages foi 1916-20 are appreciably higher than the 1911-15 
values The figures foi Medicine and Science show a re- 
markable stability throughout the period, and the other giaphs, three 
in number, show marked fluctuations, though they have individual 
peculiarities It may be noted that the graph foi Philology is 
very similar iil type to those of the literary groups treated m Diagram 
B It differs from them only in not showing a lower percentage for 
1916-20 than for 1911-15 Excluding Philology and Games, 
the subject groups in the third class are all of a scientific or technical 
character. 

25 
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Summary of the Main Tendencies 

Detailed compansons ol a body of statistics are liable to be tedious 
and confusing We must attempt to sum up the main tendencies 
shown by the numbers of new editions expi eased as percentages of 
all the books published in the various categories For this period 
(1911-35), unlike the preceding one (1871-1910), there is no 
reason to suspect vitiation of the figures by any change in the 
method of classifying new books and new editions Only 
in the case of General Woilts do we discern the likelihood of 
inconsistency , it appears safe to accept the other figures as data 
which can be used to estimate seculai change 

Decrease in Reprinted Works during the War 

The outstandmg fact revealed by them is that during the War years 
the relative number of repiinted works fell markedly There was a 
general decline m book production, and at the same time the pro- 
portion of works which could be classed as new editions became 
smaller After the War theie was a rapid return to the pre-War 
situation These generalisations are true for all books combined 
and for fouiteen of the twenty-foui subject groups, considered 
singly Of the remaining ten, four (Religion, Military and Naval, 
Sociology and Poetiy and Drama) show this lowered proportion of 
new editions for 1916-20, but they remain at a lower level for the 
interval 1921-25 The other six show different sequences, but only 
three (Technology, Domestic Arts, and Agriculture and Gardening) 
had an appreciably higher percentage of new editions in the War 
period than in the preceding quinquennium The fall in the relative 
number of reprinted books during the War was general but not 
universal 

The post-War years show smaller fluctuations but more variety in 
the forms of the sequences of the percentages Between 1921 and 
1935, the proportion of new editions to the total output can be said 
to show a clear and fairly steady tendency to increase in the case of 
Fiction, Law, Geography and Travel, Military and Naval, Business, 
Religion, Music and Education, a clear and fairly steady tendency 
to decrease m the case of Literature, Philosophy, Fine Arts, Philo- 
logy, Domestic Arts and General Woiks, no appreciable change in 
the case of History, Medicine, Science and Sociology, and rather 
marked fluctuations but no steady tendency to rise or fall m the case of 
the remaimngsix, VIZ Juvenile Works, Poetry and Drama, Biography, 
Technology, Games and Agriculture and Gardening In general, 
literary subjects (excludmg Fiction) have shown a decreasing pro- 
portion of reprinted books smee the War 

This fall m the proportion of reprinted books during the War is 
particularly interesting, foi it is so marked, and yet theie seems 
no reason for anticipating it In times of stress, public interest is 
focused on the present rather than on the past, it is true, and if the 
number of books printed is suddenly restricted, the publishers may 
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leach the full quota m new books On the olJher hand, after a year 
or two of Avar conditions the supply of new material is hkely to fall 
and the publisheis may turn to leprints in ordei to keep the pt esses 
at woik When we lemembei that new editions include both 
reprints of classical woiks written long ago and reissues of recent 
works for which the demand has exhausted the stock, we can only 
suppose that the figuies we are considering were influenced by the 
intei action of a number of changing conditions 

Lest the fact that the figures are totals for five years should be 
obscuring the change which took place dunng the War, we have 
expressed the numbers of new editions as percentages of all 
boolcs published (combining all thesubject gioups) for the War yeais 
and for the years immediately piecedmg and following them 


The decline in the propoition of leprints was, in fact, fairly steady 
throughout the War, but the return to the pre-War situation was 
about complete by iqao 

It might be suggested that there is a correlation between the 
number of books published and the proportion of them which is 
made up by new editions, so that these two varieties tend to rise or 
fall together An association of this kind does appear to hold at 
different times in the case of the total book production, but there 
18 no suggestion that it applies m the case of the subject groups 
considered singly Evidence of other kinds would apparently be 
needed to explain satisfactorily the fluctuations in the relative num- 
bers of new and reprinted books 

Differences between Percentages for Different Subjects 
The last point to be discussed regarding the data presented in 
Tables 2 and 3 and in Fig 3 concerns differences between the 
magnitudes of the percentages for different subjects In spite of 
secular fluctuations, there are no marked changes throughout the 
period 1911-35 in the order of the groups Avhen arianged accoidmg 
to size A classification of the following kind can be made 
(a) New editions, about 50 per cent of all books published— 
Fiction 

{b) New editions, about 20-30 per cent of all books published — 
Juvenile Works, Poetry and Drama, Law, Medicine 
(c) New editions, about 15-20 pei cent of all books published — 
Business, Technology, Games, Geography and Travel, Literature, 
Biography 

id) New editions, about 10-15 of all books pubhshed — 

Religion, Music, Agriculture and Gardening, Domestic Arts, 
Science, Military and Naval, History, Philology, Philosophy 
(e) New editions, generally less than 10 pei cent of books — 
Fine Arts, Sociology, Education, General Woiks 
Fiction takes ati outstanding place at the head of this list, and it is 




51-5 1911-5 1921-5 1931- 


Ficrar 
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also the subject group with by far the largest production The 
Juvenile group is also high in both scales, whereas Medicine and 
Law show high percentages of reprinted woiks but small outputs 
In tact, there seems to be little, if any, coiielation between the pro- 
portions of new editions and the numbeis of books published on any 
subject There are surprising difterences between the proportions 
shown by cognate subjects such as Medicme (showing a high per- 
centage of new editions) and Science (showmg a rather low per- 
centage) The levels of the pioportions and their fluctuations 
appear to be laigely peculiar to the individual subjects, and hence 
It is difficult to formulate any wide generalisations concerning them 

Analysis of New and Reprinted Books, 1911-35 

The total number of books — new and repnnted works together — 
will now be considered for the period 1911-35 Foi each quin- 
quennium the total for a particular subject group is expressed as a 
percentage of the total number of books in all subjects pubhshed m 
the quinquennium, so that the relative fortunes of different subjects 
within the period can be easily compared It should be remem- 
beied that the volume of printing showed a cleai decline for the War 
years (interval 1916-20), a return to thepre-War level m the next 
five years and thereafter a steady expansion We shah now examine 
the proportions of the component parts, noting the changes which 
took place while the whole was expanding in spite of a temporary 
check 

The actual figures and the proportions are given m Table 4, and 
the two diagrams in Fig 4 facilitate comparison between the differ- 
ent ways in which the percentages change with time The grouping 
of subjects adopted in the diagrams was suggested principally, but 
not altogether, by the effect of the Wai period on the proportion of 
each subject to the whole Of the eight subjects treated togethei 
in Diagram A (numbered 1-8 m Table 4), seven show a clear de- 
cline during the War, followed by a recovery in the succeeding five 
years Of the eight subjects treated together in Diagram B 
(numbered 9-16 in Table 4), seven show a clear rise duiing the War, 
followed by a decline in the succeeding five years The other subject 
group here is Military and Naval, and it is probable that it was 
affected in the same way, though this cannot be demonstrated, since 
the figure for 1911-15 is not available The remaining subject 
groups (numbered 17-24 in Table 4), show no marked fluctuations 
between 1911 and 1925 The closeness of the figures renders 
giaphical representation difficult, but the steadiness of the propor- 
tions can be appreciated fiom the actual figures The exception in 
Diagram A is the Juvenile group, which stands apart from all the 
others m that it shows a clear rise during the War, followed by 
a still more marked one in the succeedmg five years 

It IS evident thjit with the restrictions of the War years, leading to 
a general decline in the total number of books issued, there was a 
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TABLE 4 


THE NUMBERS OF BOOKS (NEW AND REPRINTED 
TOGETHER) CLASSIFIED IN SUBJECTS AND IN 
INTERVALS OF FIVE YEARS FROM 1911 TO 
1935 , FROM DATA GIVEN IN THE “ PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULARS” 





TOTAL PUBLICATIONS 

% of total for qiimqupn 



2,™6 

1041 

lIlW 

744 

100 

8,181 

2'796 

2,801 

1,786 

1033 

*872 

2,327 

’828 

1,072 

1,121 

811 

11,911 

4,721 

2,470 

3,238 

3,077 

2.18S 

1,376 
4,824 
3,669 
2,332 
2 016 

971 

1,178 

3 313 

i;o26 

1,317 

1,182 

^’318 

^0,712 

3!i86 

3,143 

l’716 

1,023 

4,572 

3;992 

2,807 

2,210 

920 

772 
2,991 
1,472 
1 0 ») 

1 213 
91(J 

142 

^7 1U3 

iImo 

Vi't 

.’,107 

1,100 

1,100 

2,104 

1,061 

808 

701 

l’411 

1(287 

1,246 

148 

191^1 

42 

58 

06 

7 

20 
1 2 

78 

46 

18 

ac) 

62 
2 3 
17 
25 
2 6 

0 1'. 

-20^ 


^-30 


• 

2 JuvenJo Works 

3 Biography 

4 GeographyandTravel 

(1 Literature 

5 Games 

10 Religion 

11 Poetry md Drama 

12 History 

13 Medicine 

14 Agncultuie and 

Gardening 

16 Military and Naval 
,16 Busmess 

17 Technology 

18 Philosophy 

18 Philology 

20 Law 

21 Education 

22 General Works 

23 Domestic Arts 

10,088 

3,384 

2,10fl 

nw 

2 156 
1,176 

ilU 

Ob 

2,141 

1,02c 

■},017, 

1,301 

l,47fi 

1,569 

308 

^3 1 

17 

8 6 
6 3 

1 

3 7 
2 ^ 

1 8 
0 8 
0 3 

41 
5 1 
61 

\\ 

3 9 

1 

i 1 7 

3 0 

0 6 

\\ 
3 6 

1 f 

6 \ 
3 ] 

11' 

2 1 

^0; 

1 3 

0 6 

19 

IS 

1 

7 

30 

12 

1 0 

1 9 
IS 

1 7 

1 0 


lOTAI S 

67,662 

44,622 

60,060 

70,487 


99 8 

100 2 

100 2 


99 9 


marked change in the proportions which certain classes of woik bore 
to the whole output The subjects which lost ground relatively 
but which regained it entirely or in pait after the return to normal 
conditions are 

Fiction, Science, Geogiaphy and Travel, Biography, Literatuie, 
Fine Alts and Games 

The subjects which gained ground during the War and lost it, 
entirely or in part, soon afterwards are 

Religion, Sociology, Poetry and Drama, Histoiy, Medicine, 
Agriculture and Gardemng, Business and (?) Military and Naval 
It may be noted that two of these subject groups only — History and 
Agriculture and Gardenmg — ^show a greater production fiom 1916 
to 1920 than from 1911 to 1915, though this was probably true also 
for books on Military and Naval topics The Juvenile group 
stands apart from all others m that it gained ground during the War 
and also during the next five years The remaining groups show no 
marked fluctuations in the War years, the percentages for most of 
them (Technology, Philosophy, Philology, Domestic Arts and 
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Music) remaining fairly umfoim between 1911 and 1925, while 
those for Law, Education and Geneial Works show a slow but fairly 
steady decline 

In a geneial way, it may be said that writings intended primarily 
to amuse and those in general science suffered a temporary setback 
during the War, the decline m the numbers of such books published 
was more marked than the decline m the total output of books 
Their loss was countei balanced by a relative gam in writings more 
suited to the times works on Religion and Histoiy were more in 
demand, and also those which could be classified as Poetry and 
Drama It is rathei surprising to find that an impetus was given 
to the last-named class Fig 3 shows that the proportion of new 
editions to all books published dechned moie markedly for the 
Poetry and Drama categoiy than foi any other group in the years 
1916-20 Classical poetry was less called for then than in normal 
times, but theie was a good market for new verse, much of which 
was, doubtless, of the Wai variety It is remarkable that by 1921-25 
the mam outlines of the situation existing in 1911-15 had been 
restored, both as regards the total number of books published and 
as regards the propoitions of this whole which were concerned with 
different interests The disturbance of the order appears to have 
been of a transitory nature 


Relation of Subjects to Total Production 

We now consider the pioportions that books in different subjects 
(new books and new editions combined) bore to the total pro- 
duction m what may be called the post-War peiiod — 1921-35 
Fig 4 shows that development here was far more steady than for the 
preceding period (1911-20) The mam tendencies are clearly 
marked and are of a simple natuie From 1921 to 1935 — 

(a) the proportions of books assigned to the Fiction, Juvenile and 
Biography groups show a marked inciease , 

(b) the Games, Philology and Domestic Arts groups retained their 
pioportions , and 

(c) all other groups show a clear tendency to decline relative to 
the total output of books on all subjects 

It is evident that the “ pattern ” of the system has changed in a 
very significant way in the post-War years The increase in a very 
few kinds of book was so marked as to cause a decline, lelative to the 
total output, in nearly all other kinds We are, of course, discussing 
proportions From 1931 to 1935 the total number of books pub- 
lished was 16,000 greater, in round numbers, than the total in 
1921-25 The Fiction, Juvenile and Biography groups alone con- 
tiibuted 14,000 of this increase In actud figures the other groups 
were maintaining a fairly steady level or showing slight tendencies 
to increase or decrease The number of books in the Fiction 
class in 193 1-3^ was nearly twice as large as in 1921-25, and there 
weie rises of over 30 pei cent in the case of Juvenile books and 
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Biographies Nothing approaching this magnitude of change 
occurred in any other subject gioup No subjects showed a clear 
decline m output from 1921 to 193 5, and the only other ones showing 
a consistent increase are Sociology, Philology, Games and Domestic 
Arts The steady growth in the volume of publications in the post- 
war yeais has not been due to any increase m books of a highei 
cultural nature, but almost entirely to a remarkable increase in 
fictional and juvenile books It would scarcely have been anti- 
cipated that the actual numbers of books on Science and Education in 
igii-15 would be appreaably highei than the coirespondmg num- 
beis for any latei period of five years It is a fact which gives the 
educatiomst food for thought and offers him little consolation 
At the same time, new and powerful educative forces are emerging, 
among them the film and the wiieless , the extent and nature of 
their effect upon the nation’s reading can be studied to some extent. 
It is submitted, by investigation into the statistics of book production 

Ronald Hitchcock 



CHAPTER THREE 


The 'I’eaching or Latin in England A Critical and Historical 
SuRviy 

Introduction 

T he thesis heie summarised represents an attempt to give a 
connected account of the -way m which Latin was taught and 
studied in England up to the time of the Renaissance It deals with 

the original methods and aims of the Roman schools and then 
continuance by the Christian Chuich , the degradation of learning 
during the so-called Dark Ages , and the renaissance of the ninth, 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries, together with the intervening sloughs 
The account is based upon a presentation of the textbooks, 
togethei with brief descriptions of English scholais and wnteis 
To deal at all adequately with such a history would be tar beyond 
the compass of a single survey , hence the choice of textbooks has 
been confined mainly to the giammais, as being most illustrative of 
the changes in the study of Latin and of the material available 
The textbooks mentioned m the thesis are those which either are 
known to have been used m England oi may reasonably be pre- 
sumed to have been so used, but some consideiation has been given 
to Englishmen whose work was mainly studied abioad and to such 
subjects as Goliaidic poetry, which must have had considerable 
influence upon Latin studies in this country and which evidence 
local scholarship 

Considerable poitions of the textbooks are tianslated, in order 
that comparison may be made of the various methods of mstruction, 
except m the case of such verse works as would lose much of their 
appeal in translation, and the Latin versions aie given m an appendix 

Teaching of Latin to the End of the Fifteenth Century 
The four parts of the thesis correspond with the four mam divi- 
sions into which the teaching of Latin in England up to the end of 
the fifteenth century falls 

(i) Penod of the Ancient Giammanans 
The fiibt part lepiesents the peiiod during which the authoiity 
of the ancient giammanans was absolute, viz from the Roman 
occupation to the time of Alfred During this penod, actual 
teaching passed from schools of the Roman type to the Christian 
Church, with a consequent struggle between Christian and pagan 
ideas Schools were attached to the churches and a systematic 
course of instruction in the Latin language was instituted The 
curiiculum of the Imperial Schools was eventually lestoied in the 
Christian Schools, although the object of such education was now 
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not rhetoiic, but to enable the student to understand the Scnptuies, 
01 at least to be able to read them, and the scholar to study the woiks 
of Chustian authors A knowledge of Latin was essential, since 
everything that was available for study was written m that language, 
and It provided the only means of communication between scholais 
of divers countiies The classic authority on the higher education 
of Rome during the early Empire was Quintilian, whose De In- 
sittuUone Oratoria, a treatise, m twelve books, on the training of an 
orator, is dealt with at some length The medieval school cuiri- 
culum may fairly be held to have been builded upon Quintilian as 
to theoiy, upon Donatus and Priscian as to giammar, and upon 
Martianus Capella and the writer called Dionysius Cato as to intro- 
ductory textbooks Hence, in addition to a brief description of the 
monks whose labours were mainly instrumental in the pieservation 
and dissemination of tlie ancient learning, the remainder of this pail 
of the thesis is concerned with a descnption and translation of 
Capella’s The Mmttage of Philology and Mercury, of Cato’s Distichs, 
of Donatus’ Ars Minoi , and of Priscian’s Be Accentibus and Ars 
Grammattca 

(11) From Alfred to the Founding of the Universities 
The second part deals with the period from the time of Alfred to 
the founding of tlie Universities, a period which witnesses the need 
for translation from Latin into the vernacular, and which evolves 
a new technique in teaching At the end of the period, the twelfth- 
century renaissance sees a struggle between the new learning and the 
attempts at a classical revival, and establishes the popularity of 
verse-making There is also evident a tendency towards a freeing 
of education from absolute Church control 'The altered aims of 
school teaching, undei the control of the Church, had turned the 
study of grammar, in its original wide connotation, into a narrow 
linguistic one, with a preference foi compendia in place of the 
original authors, and foi ecclesiastical, rather than classical, Latin 
At the beginnmg of this period, the important centres of teaching 
were the Bishops’ Schools, and these giadually tended to outshine 
monastic schools as centres of learning Charlemagne’s Palace 
School was mstrumental in furnishing a curriculum of classical 
education for lay pupils, and his example was copied by Alfred, 
whose influence upon education in England is significant of the 
decay of classical learnmg theie Alfred planned a system which 
was intended to be national and to raise the standard of education 
Probably his gieatest hterary achievement was the prominence 
which he gave to the vernacular tongue, and the capacity for original 
development with which he endowed it Hitherto, learning had 
been almost entirely confined to the classical tongues . Alfred’s 
translations, though influencing Enghsh prose with Latin style, 
helped Enghsh to become a literary language, even though it was 
not until nearly a century after Alfred’s death that ^Ifric achieved 
more definite results Latm survived as the official language of 
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leainmg, but the veinaculai tongue hencefoith temamed as the 
popular mednnn of expiession 

The religious levival of the tenth centuiy was absouated with the 
“ thiee toiches ” of the Church Dunstan, ^thelwold and 
Oswald ^thelwold expounded Donatus and Priscian to his pupils 
at Winchester, most impoitant of whom was i^ilfric of Eynsham. 
Since many of the postulants and no’vices were quite ignorant of 
Latin, King Edgar empoweied lEthelwold to translate the Bene- 
dictine Rule into English, but the latter went much further than this 
and apparently used to constiue to his pupils, foi TElfric says that he 
learned this method m rEthelwold’s school 
lElfric, the greatest English prose writei before the Conquest, 
prepared as school books a Latin Grammar, to which was appended 
a Glossary of some three thousand woids, and a Colloquium, in 
which Latin was taught m a conversational manner He is a land- 
mark in the history of Latin teaching, foi with him we aie brought 
face to face with constiue Throughout his Grammar, the Latin 
word, phrase oi sentence is followed diiectly by the English equi- 
valent The purpose and character of tire work aie explained in the 
Latin preface, which begins “ I have striven to translate these 
extiacts from the lessei or the greatei Priscian into your language for 
you young boys, so that, when you have thoroughly read Donatus’ 
Eight Parts you can mould youi pliant minds in each tongue, 
viz Latin and English, until you achieve more matme studies ” 
The whole of the Giammar, selections fiom the Glossary, and a 
translation of the Colloquy, are given in the thesis 

During the first half of the eleventh centuiy, the defective organisa- 
tion of the English Church and the internecine quarrels of its leaders 
led to a great laxity of moral discipline and an almost complete 
disregard of learning Whatever may have been the effects of the 
Norman Conquest upon the development of oui native tongue or the 
course of our political history, there can be no doubt that it exer- 
cised a salutary and sorely needed effect upon the English Church 
in general and upon education in particular The infusion of a 
new and cultured eneigy resulted in the establishment of law and 
method , the founding of Ordeis led to a fiesh growth of schools , 
and the development of Chivalry necessitated the promotion of a 
novel system of education Latin revived as the language of the 
Church and of learning, and, for a time, served as the common 
tongue of the two peoples Bishop Heibert de Losinga is an 
example of the teaching divme whose influence permeated English 
education at this time, and extracts from his letters are quoted 
The twelfth- century lenaissance was in general confined to the 
gieat Flench schools At its best, as represented in England by 
John of Salisbury, it was a real reversion to the old type of Roman 
instruction, and involved a wide reading of the authors, a reasoned 
and careful study of grammar and rhetonc and a sane application 
of logic It failed to survive, not meiely because of a renewal ‘of 
the old quarrel between Christian morality and the pagan authors, 
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but also because tlie increasing and ovei whelming impoitance of the 
authoiity of Aiistotle, combined with the professional and utilitarian 
spirit which possessed most of the new students, left no room for its 
cultivation The spirit which animated the Ciusaders was a lest- 
iess, eager, commeicial one, which could haidly be satisfied with 
puiely humanistic pursuits, while most of the ablest minds of the 
century were stimulated by the rules foi reasoning revealed by the 
“ New Aristotle ” It was no meie hair-sphtting which fascinated 
them, but an eager, intellectual and deeply earnest attempt to solve 
the old problem, the riddle of the universe and the purpose of life , 
and the stimulus of the new logic swept them off their feet and diove 
into the background all considerations for the ancient curriculum 
The school books of tins period included Avianus and Theodulus, 
while dictionanes were being issued Translations of the Eclogue 
of Theodulus and of one of the Fables of Avianus are given in the 
thesis The lemainder of this pait contains brief descriptions of 
the most prominent Enghsh wiiteis of the peiiod, together with a 
sketch of the development of mediieval veise-forms and the handling 
of rhythm and ihyme 

(ill) Ftom the Fomidmg of the Umverstties to the Renaissance 
The third part deals with the period fiom the founding of the 
Universities to the Renaissance and, with regard to grammatical 
instruction, is dominated by the new verse Grammais 
The creation of Universities was the greatest contribution of the 
Middle Ages to leaimng, and it marks a very definite step in the 
piogress of education From the time of the decay of the Roman 
Schools of Grammar and of Rhetoric, the Christian Church had 
been almost the sole repository of the ancient learning, and under its 
charge had been the guidance of education Duiing the couise of 
the twelfth century, however, there seemed almost suddenly to 
develop a keen intellectual restlessness which animated men of all 
classes A new student type emerged, eager to pursue knowledge 
wherever it was to be obtained, and out of the gatheimgs of these 
students arose the Universities The remarkable revival of learning 
which this centuiy witnessed enabled students to use an international 
language, and the result was an mternational culture The scholar 
could wander at will, like John of Salisbury, from one school to 
anothei, and this freedom was certainly not lessened when Univei- 
sities became established Knowledge was now no longei confined to 
the Seven Liberal Arts, 01 lather to the bare bones of these which had 
given somewhat meagie satisfaction to the intellectual appetite of the 
eailier Middle Ages From Italy and Sicily, and particulaily from 
Spam, a mass of new knowledge had penetrated into Western 
Euiope Aiistotle, Ptolemy, Euclid, Galen, the new aiithmetic and 
the texts of the Roman law had been rescued from then obscurity, 
so that a desire for learning was now no longer confined mainly to the 
clerical orders ^ 

The overwhelnung importance attached to logic and philosophy 
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purists, from John of Salisbury to Henri d’Andeli, against the mal- 
treatment and neglect of a noble language reveals a twofold dangei 
which has, perhaps, always been inherent in the study of Latin in 
this island On the one hand, the influence of Quintilian and his 
like placed an undue stress upon the detailed study of the ancient 
authors, and thus hampered any attempts at oiiginal development , 
on the other, an attempt to make a classical tongue seive as the 
medium of modern communication must lead inevitably to a 
degradation of that tongue , a point which has not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently considered by present-day advocates of a “ direct 
method ” m the teachmg of Latin 
The remamdei of this part contains accounts of the most promin 
ent English writers of the period, a consideration of Goliardic 
poetry, and translations of most of the Doctnnak and the Graecismus 

(iv) The Last Quarter of the Fifteenth Century 
The fourth part is concerned with the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century and the eaily effects in England' of the 
Renaissance 

The problem which every teacher of Latin m England has had to 
face, and will always have to face, is that Latin literature never re- 
presented a vernacular tongue and has never satisfactorily replaced 
one The Church maintained the study of Latin mainly because 
It was the language used by Christian Fathers In the same way, 
laymen studied it because it was the vehicle whereby Aristotle 
and the rest of the Greek philosophic and scientific thought were 
conveyed, or because in it were stored the seciets of law and medi- 
cine The troughs into which Latin periodically sank lepresent 
the periods duimg which it was most widely used as a substitute 
for a vernacular, while the surges of the ninth, twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries mark temporary returns to classical form, during which 
periods the ancient literature was studied and copied as an aitificial 
language Had holy writ 01 patristic thought been preserved m 
Greek, it is extremely doubtful whether Latin would have survived 
at all in this country even among the Romance languages, the 
veinaculai ousted the ancient tongue 
Most of the material quoted in the first three parts of this thesis 
represents the work of outstanding scholars during the periods of 
revival , behmd them must have lam vast deserts of ignorance If 
any class of people had the right to be styled “ educated,” at least 
before the end of the fifteenth century, surely the cleigy had , and 
yet, perhaps the majority of the clergy up to that time were woefully 
Ignorant, although opportumties for the acquirement of a knowledge of 
Latin had continually incieased The fourteenth century witnessed 
the lowest depths into which Latin sank in later mediaeval England 
The fifteenth century saw a gradual revival from the period of 
stagnation and craze for versifymg, overlaid with the oppressive zeal 
for logical explanation Geoffrey the Grammarian (fl 1440) seems 
to mark a definite turmng-pomt His Promptuonum Parvulorum 
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Clericorum not only portrays the debased Latin of the previous 
century, but also revives the work of De Garlandia and carries it on 
until the approach of the Renaissance 

In respect of Latin, the Renaissance in England awakened a desire 
for a return to simple grammatical instruction and for a restoration 
of the proper functions of grammar It must be remembered that, 
even to Piiscian, the classical authors were “ the ancients,” while, 
to the eager students ot logic, such authors and such a giammatical 
treatise weie intolerable iElfiic, the first-known English gramma- 
rian to translate Priscian and to adapt his work to suit English 
students, was the forerunner of the Magdalen College School group 
at the Renaissance, and hence of the “ authorised ” Latin Grammar 
The “ new ” Grammars of the thirteenth century must have been 
extremely difficult to apply, even if easy to memorise, while the ciaze 
for versification afforded still amplei opportunities for marginal 
notes and glosses and for the almost inteimmable explanations of 
teachers When, in the fifteenth century, there became evident a 
need foi reformation in the teaching of Latin, the first essential was a 
more reasonable and intelligible manual of instruction This did 
not, of course, come into being immediately oi without opposition, 
nor IS It certain that it was a native development Just as some of 
the English grammarians, such as Anwykyll, based their works on 
those of the Italian grammarians, so also the realisation of the need 
for a simplification of the manuals may have been brought about 
by the success of the methods employed on the Continent, mcludmg 
such catechisms of grammar as the “ Es tu scolaiis ? ” These 
contained the germs of the leforms in Latin teaching a revolt from 
the complicated verse and logical forms, and a mixture of what may 
be described as a levised Donatus with explanations in the verna- 
cular 

Conclusion 

Although the intellectual uniest which spread north and west 
from Italy influenced the Continent before it affected England, yet 
there is evidence that English grammaiians, from at least the time 
of Geoffrey the Grammarian, were seehng new methods of teaching 
Latin Sir Gordon Duff’s Catalogue of books punted in England oi 
for the English market during the fifteenth century contains extiacts 
which show this development clearly This reform in the teaching 
of Latin grammar is connected with the teachers associated with 
William of Waynflete’s foundation, Magdalen College School 
Whether it is to be attributed to John Anwykyll, to his successor, 
John Stanbridge, or to some former unknown grammarian, is not 
certain, but, from about 1481 onwards, the text of the Grammars, 
either verse or prose, is split up into short sections, and each section 
is explained, sometimes in Latin, but more frequently in English 
There is no doubt, then, that the foundations of modern Latin 
Grammars wer^ laid during the last quarter of the fifteenth centu’ry 
Moreover, these “ new ” grammanans reverted to the pre-dialectic 
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Style in attempting to give their pupils some aid to conversational 
Latin, whereas the Grammars of mediaeval origin had neglected 
both classical quotations and vocabulary Anwykyll, Stanbiidge, 
Whittinton and others compiled Vulgaiia, consisting of useful 
pbiases collected from Terence and other means of enlaiging a 
vocabulary, and Ascham praised especially those of Whittinton and 
Horman 

Although there was an undoubted impiovement in the teaching of 
Latin at the end of the fifteenth century, it is evident from the stiic- 
tuies of Erasmus and other humanists that teaching methods still left 
much to be desired, while the condition of studies at the Universities 
at this time suggests that humamsm had not penetrated fai within 
their portals The reign of logic was unconscionably long a-dying , 
but Its death-knell had sounded, and the close of the century saw 
the dawn of a new era in education and, m particular, in the teaching 
of Latin giammar and composition 

Such arbitiaiy divisions as the above are, peihaps, never veiy 
satisfactory, but the four periods named, viz those of the Ancient 
Giammarians, of Translation, of the New Grammarians, and of 
Restoration, lepresent distinct phases m the history of the subject 
and have well-defined chaiacteiistics It must be realised, however, 
that these labels aie not intended to do more than to indicate the 
most outstanding, but not necessarily exclusive, features of each 
period Foi instance, the authoiity of the Old Grammarians does 
not lose Its hold until the intrusion of the verse Grammars and does 
not entiiely cease thioughout the whole history , the second period 
is not entirely dominated by translation into English, while such 
translation is also a marked feature in grammatical instruction during 
the fourth period 
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“ Within ten years after the dissolution of the celebrated school 
at Twyfoid another was established on the same plan, being chiefly 
calculated for the sons of the nobility and gentry in their tender age 
at Standon Loidship, m HertfordsWe ” More important still as 
evidence that the principle of Pieparatoiy Schools existed is a paper 
recently discoveied by the Rev R Butcher in the archives of St 
Edmund’s College “ At the Establishment Old Hall Green near 
Ware Hertfordshire for preparatory education for the English 
Colleges on the Continent — Liege, Douai, St Omers, Louvain, 
Bruges, etc , presided over by the Right Rev and Hon Bishop 
James Talbot in the year 1771 ” This and other such evidence 
suggests that the Roman Cadiolics early realised, as do Preparatory 
School authorities to-day, that a young boy ought not to be sent 
straight to a large school to mix freely with boys much older than 
himself 

But this realisation was not general m the eighteenth century 
During that century and the first half of the nineteenth we learn from 
the biographies that boys as young as 6 were sent away to board in 
the great schools to-day lecogmsed as “ Public Schools ” Only by 
enlightened individuals weie the evils of such a practice realised 

A school at Twyford appears to have been one of the earliest 
Protestant Preparatory Schools It is a coincidence that this school 
should have been founded at Twyfoid, for there is no connection 
between it and the earlier Roman Catholic school in the same place 
The Protestant school was founded by the vicar of the parish m 
1809 Although the school received young boys, there is nothing 
to show that it was entirely a Preparatory School We do know, 
however, that some boys went from there to Winchester College 
In 1902, Mr C T Wickham, then headmaster of the school, made 
inquiries into this matter, and it seems that Twyford was a Pre- 
paratory School well before 1837 The Rev Godfrey Boles Lee, 
foimerly Warden of Winchester College, was a pupil at Twyford 
from 1826 to 1830 He wrote “ I left Twyford when between 
thirteen and fourteen I am sure theie was no boy of anything like 
fifteen years old I was quite at the top of the school when I left ” 
It seems, then, that the school was a Preparatory School by that time 
Incidentally, Thomas Hughes was a pupil at Twyfoi d, and he alludes 
to It (in unflatteimg terms) in Tom Brown’s Schooldays 

Another early Pieparatoiy School was Temple Giove, East Sheen 
The house, built m 1610, became later the residence of Sir John 
Temple, and possibly of his brother, to whom Jonathan Swift was 
Secretary The estate was sold for a school in 1810, and in 1817 
the Rev Dr J H Pinckney took over the headmastership A 
former Dean of Exeter, the Right Rev Alfied Earle, who was a pupil 
under Pinckney, wrote “ It was a Preparatory School principally 
for Eton, and was, I should say, a good Prepaiatory School for Eton, 
where in my early days — ^barimg the treacle and biimstone and the 
pilgrimages to Chuich — vf& found the same absolute neglect of body, 
mmd, and soul ” 
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The Grange, Stevenage, lanie into iKiiiir uS a Picpaiatoi\ 'school 
in 1837, when the Rev J O Scager, Mablerol Stevenage (jiainm.u 
School, bought an inn v heuiii lo house lioaideis This inn %vas a 
well-known stopping- p kite m T liAibclIian clavs o i lout levs tu ami 
from the north, and is piobabiv die oiit inentioncd in Pepvs’ Diai' 
Ml Seager held the living ol Guat Wvinondkv, and on Sundiv 
mornings he was to be seen 'idinc his hoi so lo eliuieh and diivimj: 
his pupils befoie him W11 1 1 tin aidotawhip' 'IheicloimoJ elioois 
had not advanced greath !)v dial tiiiie ' 

Progress duting the Nineteenth Centurv 

But It was largely out of tin i eloi iii of die J’ublit Sehoo's and t hen 
increasing vogue amongst tin iiopei t'usses duii ig dt iiiucteenth 
century that the Prepaiaioi) 'schools gicw The quc-.iiou ol Di 
Thomas Arnold’s mflueiue on edutanon nas become to'diovcisial 
but about his influence upon Ihcpaioioiv Schools ihcie can be no 
doubt In a lettei to AIi lustiet Colciidge, he vviou “I haw 
indeed always advised people ol lO sl id iiuii bins .is boauhi*. 
under twelve, but have uevci >ppiied the same advice lo tounda- 
tioners living under then paiciiK loot ’ He lecogmscd the evils 
of a system in which small bovs mixed fieeK in boaiding sthoo’s 
with much older boys Bui be did inou thin disc mu lec du send- 
ing of boys diiect, as it vveie, liom tin luuseiv lo a Public 'school 
He gave his whole-hearted suppoit to a school inc'lesham House) 
founded first in the Isle ol Wight in 18^7 sulisequciulv mo.oc! lo 
Brighton, and more lece 11 d to I'lndou The louiidei, bieuh a.'i’t 
Malden, retired fiom the Roval Xavv lo sta.t this seliool -tlic one 
referred to by Mr C C ("oueiill in his Tiuiodiiciion .0 tlic Repoit 
on Preparatoiy Schools ol 1900 Vs has been s'lovvn tins school 
was not the fiist Preparatotv School But it was piobabJv tie "list 
founded to take only sma'l bovo and lo piepaii ihcr> "pecirK allv 
foi the Public Schools and the Roval Naw I loin 1837 oiiv,muIs 
other similar schools cane into being, uiuil, b\ 1900 theie v tie 
listed some 280 such school-, and llien place in uk I .ighsh educa- 
tional system was lecognisud “ 'Ihe schools in qi.cstioi (Piepn i- 
tory Schools) are an inteiesting a ul impoitaui pair 01 the svsicin 01 
national education In t' in hisioi v , 01 garusatioii, cducalioual aims 
and courses of study, thev cxiul'il n an\ cb. laetetislic hat'i’es not 
found in the coirespomhi.g paits or stco idaiv tducanon in other 
countiies They piovidc- 101 a majoiiiv ol llie bovs, intended 101 the 
Public Schools, the first ihite 01 loin veais. ot sccoiulaiv ecluealion 
Duiing the last two decaccs thev have made nor, b'e advances in 
general efficiency, and it is clouiitlnl vvlictliei aiiv odic' pail ol oui 
national education has boen distiiiguishecl bv a mote lanici and com- 
prehensive improvement In manv iispect" thev m.iv hi, suci 10 bo 
the best schools of then kind in the vvoncl” I’hus wioU Sii 
Michael Sadler, Diiectoi ol the Office ol 'ipecial Inciniiiis and 
Reports, in 1909 

These schools did valu„ile woik, but ihov vveu scp<ii,ilc entities, 
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their administration often handed down from father to son, as in the 
case of Wmdlesham House, whose present headmaster is a great- 
giandson of the foundei Each school was an institution apart, 
depending for its lelationship with otlier schools and educational 
bodies upon the peisonality of its headmaster There was no 
cohesion between the various schools Theie was competition 
rather than co-operation, and theie was but little link between 
themselves and the Public Schools to which their pupils went It 
is significant that the first move towards some semblance of an 
oiganised system came from the Public Schools, when, in 1890, 
the then headmaster of Harrow, speaking at the Headmasters’ 
Conference, said that it was desirable to make the relation between 
Preparatory and Public Schools somewhat closer and more systema- 
tic In 1892 tlie Preparatory Schools’ Association was founded, 
being mcorpoiated by Royal Charter in 1923 Since its foundation 
this Association has done much m the pooling of educational experi- 
ence, the discussion of special problems, the safeguarding of com- 
mon interests, and the assistance of individual members 

Reasons for Increase of Preparatory Schools 
The great increase m the number of Preparatory Schools during 
the second half of the nineteenth century was due almost entirely 
to the inci easing popularity of the Public Schools In the middle of 
the century the cleveiest boys were going to Eton 01 Winchestei, 
attracted by the scholarships which th^ose schools were able to offer 
from their large endowments But other schools were beginmng 
to gam a national lepute, owmg largely to the outstanding personal- 
ity of then headmasters In the early years of the century such 
schools as Rugby and Shrewsbury had drawn their pupils almost 
entirely from their immediate neighbourhood With better means 
of transport pupils came from all over the country This meant 
that old-established schools, unable to claim anything particularly 
striking about themselves, had to fight to exist at all Each Public 
School wished to attract to itself the finest brains, but realised that 
the parents of such boys were not able to afford the high fees de- 
manded The Public Schools therefoie began to use every available 
giant foi setting up Entiance Scholarships, while the increasing 
powei of the Press gave the requiied amount of publicity Pre- 
paratory Schools were founded whose one object was the obtaining 
of these scholarships Parents wished their sons to gain scholar- 
ships , the Preparatory Schools claimed to provide the necessary 
training for their attamment They vied with each other in pub- 
lishing their results in the newspapers, for they realised that where 
schools were concerned it was largely a question of “ To him that 
hath shall more be given ” 

Influence of Scholarships and Entrance Examination 
Since scholarships were awarded almost entirely foi classics or 
mathematics, those subjects formed the basis of the Preparatoiy 
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School curnculum Other subjects were squeezed in when, and if, 
time allowed But advocates of science, modern languages, and 
other “ modem ” subjects were heard during the whole of the last 
half of the century Schools such as Clifton (1862), Malvern 
(1862), and Radley (1847) weie founded, bound by no classical 
traditions They taught classics, but not to the exclusion of most 
other subjects It was largely due to such schools that the tyranny 
of the classical tradition in the older Public Schools was broken 
And this “ modem ” tendency natuially influenced the Pieparatoiy 
Schools The new schools were also offering scholarships, and the 
obtaining of them did not depend so entiiely upon brilliance m 
classics The lesult was a dispute ovei curriculum amongst 
Pieparatory School authorities In 1895 the first numbet of The 
Preparatory Schooh’ Review — ^the journal published termly by 
the Preparatory Schools’ Association — contained articles on this 
contioversial subject The discussion is still contmuing to-day 
All boys who wished to enter a Public School had to pass an 
enhance examination, which natuially followed the lines of the 
scholarship examination, and tended to become peculiar to each 
Public School This caused difficulties A Preparatoiy School 
might be coaching half a dozen boys for Public School A, whose 
enhance examination stressed Latin, while m the same form were 
another half-dozen boys being coached for Public School B, which 
stressed classics m general Other boys in the same form might be 
preparing for Public Schools C, D or E, each having its own 
peculiarities In 1902, therefoie, aftei the Prepaiatoiy Schools had 
uiged the matter for some time, the Headmasters’ Conference pro- 
posed that some form of Common Entrance Exammation should be 
established, and that a Committee should be established to see that 
the mattei was fully dealt with The scheme was appioved by a 
joint conference of Public and Pieparatory School masteis in 1903, 
and thirty schools agreed to adopt the scheme experimentally 
To-day over one hundred schools make use of the exammation 

Effects of Common Entrance Exammation 
The scheme is woikable and useful, but it has given rise to an evil 
tendency Preparatory Schools have come to legaid the attainment 
of an Entrance Scholarship by the clever, or the passing of the 
Common Entrance Exammation by the not-so-clever boys as the 
sole end of their education Their outlook has become narrow 
“ The education given in the Preparatory School is completely 
dominated by the scholarship and entrance exammations at the Great 
Public Schools The lines on which these examinations are con- 
ducted are the lines on which the Pieparatory School master must 
educate his pupils His business is, not to give his pupils the 

education that is best suited to their capacities and their years, but to 
prepare them for admission to a more advanced school The moie 
scholarships he can win at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, and 
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the lest, the highei will be the repute of his school , and ns the 
competition between school and school is fierce and unintermittent, 
he cannot affoid to thiow away a single chance ” Thus wrote 
Edmond Holmes in his What Is and What Might Be (igii) The 
schools tended to become merely “ cramming ” institutions, and this 
affected the mentality of the boys who undeiwent the training As 
Sir Cyril Norwood wrote, “ They had proceeded to higher work 
before they had undeistood the elements they had tried, and even 
been encouraged, to substitute memory for reason and observation 
they were m a thoiough muddle, and woik was unintelligible to 
them They did not know why they were doing it, nor what they 
were attempting to achieve they did know that it was something 
which one day they would have “ to pass exams in ” The con- 
fused state of the boys’ minds, their indiffeience to knowledge, aiise, 
in fact, at any rate, because they have been taught to pass a Common 
Entrance Examination at all costs ” 


Growth of Preparatory Schools admimsteied by 
Public Schools 

A connection — ^in some ways an undesirable one — is seen between 
piivate Preparatory Schools and the Public Schools But theie is 
another type of Preparatory School which shows a closei connection, 
since It IS administered by the Public School itself, though its 
buildings are separate from the larger school In such a school the 
evils of the Scholarship and Entrance Examinations are not seen 
Again the Roman Catholics appear to have been the first to realise 
the value of such schools In 1815, the youngest boys of Stony- 
huist were installed at Hodder, a building situated a mile from the 
mam buildings It seems probable, however, that this department 
was not organised as a tiue Preparatory School until 1855 The next 
example is seen at Clifton College The College was founded in 
1863, and before the close of that year a plan for keeping younger 
boys separate from the older ones was being considered In 1863 
a small Private Preparatory School was incorporated with the 
College Further reoigamsation was made in 1874, when this 
former Preparatory School was made the Junior School, and another 
school foi veiy young boys was opened as a Preparatory School 
From that date Clifton College has consisted of three departments, 
each separate from the other, yet co-ordinated into one whole by 
common traditions and by the heads of Subject Depaitments, who 
are responsible for work in their particular subject throughout the 
school Dulwich College established its own Piepaiatory School in 
1 885, and this to-day ranks with Colet Court — the Preparatory School 
for St Paul’s — as the largest Preparatory School, containing 450 
boys 

To-day an increasmg number of Public Schools are establishing 
their own Pieparatory Schools A boy m such ji school has no 
shadow of an external examination hanging over him He takes 
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Inspectors weie legarded as ogies, mteiference in any foim was 
viewed with suspicion Lionel Helbert, headmastei and ioundti 
of West Downs Pieparatory School, writing to his fiiend, Sir Robcit 
Morant, said “ I cannot make up my mind about inspection I 
find It so hard to persuade myself that we are going to get any real 
good out of It I don’t mind mspection in the least , but my 
staff mind it very much, on the grounds that they may be deprived 
of bread and butter, owmg to the reports of inexperienced or un- 
sympathetic or nariow-mmded inspectors In public I stand 
for it — but in private I have many searchings of heait ” This view 
was shared by many other Preparatoiy School headmasters The 
Headmasters’ Conference, however, was most anxious that the Pre- 
paratory Schools should accept mspection, and many discussions 
took place between the two types of school Finally, in 1914, 
the Board of Education obtamed permission from the Treasury to 
inspect free of charge not more than twenty Preparatoiy Schools per 
yeai Duiing the War years this development took little effect, liut 
since then the names of many Preparatory Schools have appeared in 
“ List 60 ” (“ Secondary and Preparatory Schools recognised by the 
Board as Efficient ”) The Pieparatory Schools Association from 
the first uiged its members to apply for inspection, and m 1934 an 
alteiation was made m the form of membership, whereby a would-be 
member had to state that he had already applied to the Board for 
inspection 

Changes in the Curriculum 
Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects of Preparatory School 
education to-day is the out-of-school activity Whereas, in former 
years, the curriculum in these schools was regarded as the be-all 
and end-all of school life, to-day it is merely a part of that life 
Time-table subjects are tending to become linked more and moie to 
pursuits and pastimes out of school In this connection the wiieless 
and film projector have helped greatly During the past thiee yeais 
especially, Preparatoiy School authoiities have become conscious 
of their responsibilities They have met together and discussed 
how the scope of their work may be broadened and how the cuiii- 
culum may be made less bookish They have realised that there 
should be no heavily defined dividing-line betweerf work and play 
As the headmaster of Cheltenham Junior School stated in 1935, the 
boy must be “ primarily a maker and a doer He would diaw pic- 
tures and colour them, mould clay and plastei, make essays in wood- 
work, create gardens with lily ponds and lockeiies, play musical 
instruments, write plays, malce scenery, act, learn about trees 
and wdd floweis, birds and ammals, study at fiist hand the history 
and geography of his locality, undertake arduous expeditions and 
explorations, perfect his bodily stiength and take a pride in difficult 
physical achievements, run, jump, play games, and finally talk and 
think and write about all these activities ” 

Schools have gone out of their way to try experiments, and heiein 
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lies one of the advantages of a piivate Prepaiatoiy School it is not 
subject to any local education authority , in many cases there is 
not even a Board of Governors The headmaster is his own 
mastei He is free to expeiiment Among Prepaiatory School 
headmasters there have been and are men of outstanding personality 
who have had the couiage to adopt new schemes, and the ability to 
understand boys Schemes of self-goveinment have been tried, 
giving to the boy an insight into the woikmgs of national and civic 
life Cultural interests in drama, art and literature have been ex- 
tended, for the boy of under 14 is not too young to appreciate 
such things No longei does a boy waste his time to his heart’s 
content in out-of-school hours, while he sits in a constant state of 
boredom in school time The President of the Pieparatory Schools 
Association, in his Presidential Address in 1902, said, “Wearied with 
the effort of trying to stake an harmonious chord on the theme of 
examinations, which evei seems to evoke discord, I soothe myself 
with contemplating an ideal state of education, when the efficiency of 
oui schools shall be tested, not by legarding the results in the 
examination loom, but by careful observation of the order of study, 
the appliances and methods of teaching, the cahbie and tone of the 
teachers, the love of learning, the discipline and character of the 
scholars ” That dream is being realised to-day 

Frank C Pritchard 



CHAPTER FIVE 


State Intervention in Education in England under tiu 
Early Stuarts 

(a) The Educational System 

E ducation m England m the early seventeenth centuiy was 
piovided by tlie universities of Oxfoid and Cambridge , by 
schools of various types, mcluding giammai schools, reading 
schools, writing schools, cathedral schools and schools conducted 
by the parish priest , and by pnvate tutors There was no dearth 
of schools — indeed, there were piobably more grammai schools in 
proportion to the population than there are secondary schools 
to-day, and it seems probable that in most towns and large villages 
theie must have been some man or woman who taught children 
their ABC and the rudiments of reading 

From earliest times education in England had been conti oiled 
by the Chuich, and in the seventeenth century that control was 
still maintained No one was allowed to teach without a licence 
from the bishop , the bishop was responsible for the visitation of 
schools and colleges, and the parish priests were legally compelled 
to see that all within their parishes were sufficiently educated to take 
part intelligently in the services of the Church Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had all the outward appearances of ecclesiastical institutions 
They were, for the most part, staffed with clerics, the majority of 
college Fellows were in Holy Orders, and their chief function was 
that of seminaries for the education of the clergy of the established 
Chuich From time to time during the Middle Ages they had 
received valuable pnvileges from the Pope, as head of the Church — 
privileges which exempted them from the control of the bishop of 
the diocese in which they were situated, but these weie surrendered 
to the Clown when the authority of the Pope m England was set 
aside by the Acts of the Reformation Parliament They thus became 
subject to the national Church, to which all graduates had to swear 
allegiance 

When, therefore, by the Act of Supremacy of 1534, the Bang 
became the head of the Chuich in England, he became virtually 
head of the educational system also So far as the first two Stuarts 
were concerned, education existed solely for the purpose of upholding 
the Church , m education qua education little interest was taken 
by the Government, but rehgion, on the other hand, was constantly 
occupying the attention of King and Parliament throughout the 
period It IS because the educational system was regarded as a 
means of produemg a people confoirmng to the established reli- 
gion that more attention was paid by the State to the universities 
than to the schools The universities were thh “ Fountains of 
794 
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constitutions concerning divine service accoiding to the Book of 
Common Prayei ” 

When, however, the Puritan faction came into power and Parlia- 
ment assumed the control ovei the universities pieviously exercised 
by the King, the statute imposing subscription to the Oath of 
Supremacy and conformity was repealed (January 1641), and it was 
the turn of the orthodox Anglicans to be forced to conform In 
November 1640, a special sub-committee of the House of Commons 
was set up to deal with “ The Abuses of the Universities in Matters 
of Religion,” and an order was despatched to the vice-chancellors 
commanding the removal of communion tables and prohibiting 
bowing at the name of Jesus The wheel had turned full circle 

A blow more serious to academic freedom than the extortion of 
oaths and subscriptions was the censorship of sermons and books 
that was imposed as a means of securing religious conformity 
The sermon played a far more important part in education in the 
seventeenth century than it does to-day, and the sermons preached 
in the University churches were nothing less than university lectures 
in divinity It is impossible here to go into the details of the various 
suppressions that occurred within the period, but the case of Knight’s 
Lenten seimon at Oxford in 1622 is worthy of citation Knight’s 
sermon was based upon the woilcs of Pareus, and attracted the 
attention of the Privy Council because it purported to maintain 
that resistance to the civil ruler is justified in cases of extreme 
tyranny The sermon was suppressed, and orders were sent to the 
universities to search the libraries for the writings of Pareus and 
to have them burnt Perhaps, according to the standards of the time, 
the suppression of the sermon may be deemed justifiable, but it is 
difficult to excuse the burning of the works of Pareus or the works 
of Montague in 1626 and of Roger Mainwaring m 1628 Further 
restriction of thought within the universities was occasioned by the 
foi bidding of disputations on the Thirty-Nine Articles by Charles I 
in 1629 

Laud, as Chancellor of Oxford, was particularly vigilant and 
active in suppiessing Puritanism, and many sermons were burned 
and then preachers imprisoned An attempt was made at resist- 
ance in 1631, but Laud had the full support of the King, and the 
university was compelled to submit 

The use of the Catechism, both m the schools and the universities, 
was insisted upon as a means of securing religious conformity 
The 78th Canon of 1604 prescribed that “ All Schoolmasters shall 
teach in English or Latme, as the children are able to beare, the 
larger or shorter Catechisme heretofore by publike authoritie set 
forth And as often as any Seimon shall bee upon Holy and Festi- 
val! dayes, within the Parish where they teach, they shall bring their 
Schollars to the Church wheie such Sermon shall bee made, and 
there see them quietly and sobeily behave themselves, and shall 
examine them at times convement after their retarne, what thay 
have borne away of such Sermons ” The school visitor — usually 
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the bishop of the diocese, was instructed to see that these oideis 
weie Gained out, and there are frequent examples of schoolmasters 
having then licences taken away for failmg to comply Parliament 
was also watchful, and one of the charges brought against a school- 
master of Aye m Suffolk, who was summoned to appear before the 
Commons in May 1624 foi “seducing his scholars to Popery,” 
was that he “ Catechiseth not ” Nor must it be imagined that this 
IS an isolated case — ^there are many during the period 

From 1640 to 1649 Pailiament accepted responsibility for the 
contiol of national affaiis, and the Puritans were now able to secure 
conformity to then belief within the universities and schools 
Reference has already been made to the repeal of the statute demand- 
ing subscription to the Oath of Supremacy and conformity, and 
to the order abolishing High Church practices Schoolmasters 
were now examined by Parliament foi their Royalist sympathies 
and, towards the end of the peiiod, for failmg to accept the Solemn 
League and Covenant Many weie dismissed from their posts, 
which were filled by tried Parliamentarians 
At the beginning of December 1641 a Remonstrance was presented 
to Chailes by Parliament at Hampton Court, in which the Commons 
stated, “ we intend — ^to reform and purge the Fountains of Learn- 
ing, the two Universities, that the Streams flowing from thence may 
be clear and pure, and an honour and Comfort to the whole land ” 
The next important step was not taken until 1643, when, on 
January 22, was issued an “ Ordinance for regulating the University 
of Cambridge ” The Earl of Manchester was to appomt a com- 
mittee with “ powei to call before them all Provosts, Masters and 
Fellows of Colleges, all students and members of the University and 
all schoolmasters,” and, after due mquiry, “ to eject such as he shall 
judge unfit from their places and to sequestei their estates, means 
and revenues, and to place othei fitting persons m their room ” 
Before considering the work of the Manchester Commission, it 
may be well to inquiie into the whole question of visitations and 
to see what part was played by them in carrying out the policy of 
the State By law and custom the universities weie subject to two 
types of visitation The university as a whole was visited by the 
King, or by a royal nominee or nominees, to whom were delegated 
the royal powers The mdividual colleges were visited by an 
official visitoi, usually a bishop, named in the foundation charter or 
statutes of the college It would appeal that it was not illegal for 
the King himself, or his delegates, to visit the colleges, but such 
visitations were unusual 

The function of the visitors was to survey the state of the 
university or college, to examme its statutes, to cioss-examine the 
members to ensure that they were bemg carried out, and to institute 
any reforms which they, the visitors, might deem necessary 

With the noimal visitations — ^those which were conducted in 
accordance with the practice stated above — vit are not concerned, 
for, although tl?e bishops made a point of insisting upon the 
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observance of the Canons, they were but carrying out then noimal 
duties, and then action cannot be consideied as inteivention in 
the affaiis of the university by the State There weic, however, 
attempts made durmg this period, notably those of Laud in 1635-6, 
and of Parliament m 1645-7, impose upon the univeisities 
visitations by commissions which had no right to conduct them 

In 1635 Laud notified the University of Cambridge that he pro- 
posed to visit them The umversity authorities weie alaimed, and 
entered into correspondence with Holland, the Chancellor, and 
Manchester, the Lord High Steward, pleading for the defence of 
their privileges Their claims may be summarised thus 

1 Their visitor is the King or a Commission under the Great 
Seal of England 

2 They had been exempted from Papal control, and thus any 
authority claimed by the Archbishop to have passed to him at the 
Reformation, of exercising Papal authoiity in England, was of no 
account 

3 Custom and tiadition were all against a visitation by the 
Archbishop 

4 These customs and traditions had from time to time been 
confirmed 

5 By as Henry VHI, c 19 and ao, the supremacy in ecclesiastical 
causes went to the King and had not been passed on to the bishops 

6 Visitations since the Reformation had all been by Royal 
Commissions 

Laud was not satisfied with these arguments, and suggested that 
both sides should submit their case to the King Although the 
university realised that this would lead to but one result, they agreed, 
and the case was heard at Hampton Court on June aist, 1636 

As the university expected, the decision was given in favour of 
the King’s servant, Laud It was fuither declared that the Aich- 
bishop of Canterbury, or his commissaries, might visit the univer- 
sities, " as often as any great emergent cause should move him 
thereunto ” When one considers the thoroughness of the reforms 
effected by Laud at Oxford, it is easy to understand why Cambridge 
was so anxious to avoid a visitation And, in spite of the stir made 
by Laud’s proposals, the pains taken to thresh the matter out, and 
the Archbishop’s unequivocal victory, avoid it they did — for the 
visitation was never carried out 

Nevertheless, the doctrine of the “ great emergent cause ” was a 
convenient one for Parliament when they wished to despatch 
Manchester and his Commissioners to Cambridge Their assump- 
tion was that the power of the King lapsed and that his preiogative 
iherefoie belonged to themselves , hence they were legally entitled 
to visit the universities Manchester’s Commission was disas- 
trously thorough in its work In all, about half of the Fellows 
of the various colleges of Cambridge collectively, and eleven out of 
sixteen heads of houses, were ejected The total number of 
ejections exceeded one hundred and fifty OxJ^ird, which until 
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Cliailes I and, later, Parliament sought to secuie support within the 
universities by setting aside the statutes and having then upholdeis 
elected to fellowships One case worthy of note is that of the 
election of Edward King (Milton’s Lycidas) to a fellowship at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, on the receipt of a royal mandate 
This IS interesting because there is little doubt that, had the college 
been permitted to elect a Fellow of its own choice, not King, but 
John Milton would have been elected 

Occasionally attempts were made by the universities to ignore the 
mandates and to secure the election of officers of their own choice , 
or to prevent the imposition of an unwanted Fellow by acts of pre- 
nomination, or by mamtaimng that the fellowships were super- 
numerary and lapsed with the vacancy On few occasions, how- 
ever, were they successful Fiom time to time, as in 1621, 1624 
and 1629, Parliament tried to legislate to prevent interference with 
the free election of college officers, but without success, and when 
they themselves secured control of affairs they were only too eager 
to make use of such interference themselves 
It must not be thought, however, that all Government inter- 
vention in the university elections was undertaken with the idea of 
securing office foi placemen Often the elections were conducted 
in a truly scandalous manner bribery, corruption and intimida- 
tion were frequently resorted to, and but for the intervention of 
King or Parliament there would have been chaos within the 
universities For example, in 1633 we find that there were two 
claimants to the mastership of St John’s College, Cambridge — 
Robert Lane and Richard Holdsworth Each had made full use of 
bribery and intimidation during the election, and neither would 
acknowledge the other’s majority Charles solved the problem by 
appointing a fresh master altogether — Dr William Beal Similar 
action was taken by Parliament m July 1641 in the case of a disputed 
election at Emmanuel, while at Oxford the pioctoiial elections, 
which were frequently the occasion of violence, had in 1638 to be 
settled by the Crown and, later, made the subject foi new legulations 
by Laud in his revision of the Umversity Statutes 
Until England was in tlie throes of civil wai the humble school- 
master was undisturbed, provided that his religious views were 
orthodox His political influence was slight, and his social standing 
too mean to warrant his being required to make way for a “ Govern- 
ment man ” After the outbreak of war, however, Parliament began 
to inquire into the pohtical views of schoolmasters, and those of 
known Royalist sympathies were replaced by men loyal to the cause 
of Parliament It is impossible here to enumerate such cases, but 
a perusal of the Commons' Journal and school histones will provide 
ample evidence of such action 

(d) Local Government and Education 
- Disputes between Town and Gown figure largely m the histones 
of the universities, and some account of them mifst be taken in any 
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survey of the relations between the State and the educational 
institutions of the seventeenth centuiy The universities weie 
civil coiporations possessing legislative and judicial functions, and 
privileges of which they were justly proud The Vice-Chancellor 
could commit to prison, pass by-laws and regulate trade within 
the university town Many of the disputes which occurred during 
the early seventeenth century between the university and town 
authorities were the result of the attempt of one of those bodies to 
infringe the rights and privileges of the othei The pettiness of 
the causes of trouble is almost ludicrous Great battles were fought 
to determine whethei the Mayor should have precedence over the 
Vice-Chancellor m the Commission of the Peace , large sums of 
money were spent to secure a legal ruling as to whether the town 
or university authority should have the right of searching the streets 
at night for felons , and in 1629 the Privy Council was called upon 
to determine whethei the price of candles should be fixed by the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge or the town chandlers However, 
the university lawyers were provided with cases, and were generally 
able to secure decisions in their favour 

There was an undoubted tendency, during the eaily seventeenth 
century, for local government bodies to gam control of schools 
previously governed by private bodies Most schools founded by 
the Crown during this period were placed from the start under the 
supervision of local town corporations, and frequently schools 
founded by private individuals or philanthropic bodies were 
governed by the town council Examples are to be found at 
Evesham and Bewdley, where the grammar schools founded by 
King James were entrusted to the mayor and borough council, and 
at Ipswich and Worcester, where the town corporation took over the 
governorship from the original founders 
The municipal authorities were not always content with the 
I ,,,/weis entrusted to them, and sought to gain fuller control over 
/the schools than that to which they were legally entitled At 
^^dford, for example, the town corporation sought, with some measure 
success, to exercise the right of visitation of the school which 
belonged to the Warden and Fellows of New College, Oxford, and, 
in 1625, were successful in dismissing the neghgent and cruel usher, 
James At Wigan, also, the mayor and corporation gradually 
assumed control of the local grammar school, which had been 
entrusted to private individuals, at this time 

It IS impossible here to give examples of the various types of 
intervention by local government bodies m the affairs of educational 
institutions which have been found during this period , each case 
provides some interesting features peculiar to itself, but m general 
such examples may be classified thus 

1 Attempts to usurp the authority of university colleges to 
appoint and dismiss schoolmasters 

2 Attempts t^ encroach upon the anaent rights and privileges 
of the universities 

26 
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3 Attempts to exercise the light of visitation of schools, legally 
belonging to other bodies 

4 Attempts to assume the control of schools left in the hands of 
private individuals 

(e) Conclusion 

Although great interest was talien by the State in educational 
institutions, espeaally the universities and schools, during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, little thought was given by either 
King or Parliament to education in the full and widest sense of the 
teim It is true that certam members of Parliament did, in 1640, 
ask Samuel Plartlib to mvite Comenius to come to England to 
initiate a “ structure of Truth, Human and Divine, of excellent use 
to all mankinde, for the easmess and exquisiteness of attaining the 
tiue knowledge of things ” — a plan which was luined by the out- 
break of war , but apart fiom instruction m religion, education was 
neglected by the State The responsibility of providing education 
for the young was held to he with the Church and the parent, and 
It was only the fact that uniformity in religion was held to be an 
essential for the existence of the State that it was called upon to 
intervene m education at all It was found that unless some control 
was exercised over the schools and universities, religious uniformity 
was unattainable , and since the universities supplied the clergy 
and schoolmasters, they were subjected to a closer suiweillance and 
a more direct control than the schools Each change of policy in 
religion is reflected in the action of the Government in the affairs 
of the universities, action which, as we have seen, took little heed 
of the claims of academic freedom or the pursuit of tmth It is 
perhaps fortunate that the schools, institutions of little importance 
in the eyes of the Stuart politician, escaped such tender care and 
were allowed to develop along their own lines, produce their Brinds- 
leys and form such a small part of a study of State intervention in 
education in England under the early Stuarts 
Most of the records of the colleges and universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge have been published and are easily accessible, but 
the early records of the schools of the period are hard to find The 
Chetham Society and the Dugdale Society have done useful work 
in editing the Records of Blackburn Grammar School and of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and school histones by A F Leach 
and G Griffith are particularly helpful, but much of the history of 
early seventeenth-century schools has to be gleaned from local his- 
tones and autobiographies 

The Journals of the Loids and Commons, Statutes of the Realm, 
Acts of the Privy Council, Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 
Visitation Articles, and Wilkms’ “ Concilia Magnae Britanniae et 
Hibeiniae ” have all yielded fruit 


Leonard G, Young 
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Education and the Survival of Democracy 
{Continued from page 261) 

more difficult still, to choose between two good principles or know 
where one must prevail over the other , it must be prepaied for 
practical compromises, the highest common factoi of opinion of the 
best of equal men 

It must overcome its most patent defect — ^mability to put into 
effect unpopular measures which are really necessary in the interests 
of the State The Fiench aie supposed to be great realists, but 
they nearly always refuse unpalatable remedies until the situation 
IS almost too bad for the remedy 
All of these powers are at a discount in an authoritarian State, 
and for the mass of the people it is not required of education to 
evoke them Put negatively an authontarian State may exist 
under a controlled, dictated Press , it does not matter much if its 
people do not study what pros and cons are available , power of 
correct judgment is obviously not important if the body of facts is 
incomplete 01 mutilated , persuasion of colleagues is unnecessary , 
it need not exert itself to compromise, oi to satisfy a majority, or to 
give a minoiity a sense of a fair hearmg and decent dealing Surely 
these two divergent situations must connote some real difference in 
educational essentials 

We have not yet resolved the quasi-biological problem of the 
degree of educability of the majority, dependent upon the heritabil- 
ity of acquiied characteristics If it be true that there is a definite 
low limit to the educability of the mass, then the autocratic State, 
being much less dependent upon this hmit, will have ultimately a 
great advantage over a demociatic State whose success depends on a 
high level that proves to be theoretical and not attainable This 
limit we do not know until we have experimented much farther 
The democratic fallacy of the nineteenth century was that popular 
decisions were rational, wheieas they are mainly emotional — ^that of 
the twentieth century may be that even when rational they aie of a 
quality high enough for a complex woild A profound commen- 
tator has said that the citizen must be educated to feel that he is 
not merely an object but a subject of politics ^ 

^But the successful democratic programme cannot stop at facts, 
policy and machinery When a decision has been arrived at and 
a law passed, there must be enthusiasm to make it work, a devotion 
to national necessities, a subordination of rights or privileges to 
obligations and duties — all high moral qualities of citizenship 
Otherwise, action will not be prompt, decisive and single-imnded, 
and so it will fall far short of the action, centrally directed, followed 
with implicit belief and devotion, of which an authoritarian State is 
capable Hence democracy, to hold its own, must evolve high 
qualities of sociality, a sense of mterdependence, and self-dental, 

^ Condenhove Kalergi, The Totalitarian State Against Man 
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which have often been overshadowed by pride m “ rugged individu- 
alism,” “ what’s mine’s my own,” “ mind your own business,” 
“ stick to your job,” “ let the other man do it ” and all the mental 
paraphernalia of latsser-fane individualism Theie is to be found 
in Britain probably a lugher sense of public service, more people 
perfoiming arduous duties without any other rewaid than social 
prestige, than exists elsewhere Its voluntary services are un- 
rivalled But most of them are leadership iti the common good, 
and a sense of interdependence involves more self-subordination to 
the common end 


An Educational Programme 

The educational programme should carry on the good work of 
choosing a most suitable “ knowledge-content ” for democratic 
judgment, with adequate mental training also carried by it But it 
ought now to focus much more upon developing special mental 
aptitudes It should teach much more directly and specifically, 
with positive and negative illustrations 

(1) The natuie of a /act in each field of knowledge 

(2) The character of proof, also in each field of knowledge 

(3) The nature of fallacy — particularly the fallacy of composition, 

which vitiates all social thinking to-day 

(4) The interdependence of knowledge, “ the altogetherness of 

everything ” 

(5) The art, rather than the science, of government by consent 

I have elsewhere stressed the educational programme which can 

best evoke these mental aptitudes, or coriect habits ^ But these are 
still mental qualities, and they alone are not enough, foi they do not 
give the devotional qualities the nervous drive that makes action 
the effective end of knowledge To make self-centred lives ‘‘ bad 
form ” , to find instinctively that social usefulness is ” good form ” , 
to develop a new sense of sacrifice and a willingness to compromise , 
to preserve a willingness to serve in a team while maintaining a high 
degree of experimental personal mitiative , to get as much satis- 
faction out of a piece of successful co-operation as from a one-man 
job — all this needs idealisms which call for a revival of religious 
impulses and dynamics, and I do not see how we can afford to let 
these slip out of our educational system These emotional ideals 
stietch from mere sociality and humanism through fine humanitar- 
lanism, to the best reaches and sacrific'-s of the Christian ethic 
We have to secure from free enthusiasms results as effective as those 
produced by fear, by foice, or by blind or instructed devotion , and 
we cannot leave this development of ethical insight and power to 
chance forces Their development must begin in the schools, and 
the technique of that development, through curricula and discip- 
lines, IS yet to be evolved by practice and experiment 

Stamp. 

r Ideals of a Student and We Live and Learn 
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foi the evacuation of the 500,000 schoolchildren in the London 
area Their scheme was presented to the Home Office, and was 
subsequently incorporated in the Government prepaiations based 
on the Andeison Committee’s lepoit On Thuisday, September 
29th (the most critical day in the international crisis), the combined 
scheme was bioadcast m the BBC news bulletins 

Under the scheme L C C teachers were holding themselves 
ready, with a minimum supply of food and clothing already packed, 
to take charge of the children, who were to gather at their usual 
schools (if not already there in school hours), and convey them m 
parties of not more than fifty to the nearest underground or main- 
line railway station, where special trams would be waiting to take 
them into the country In the meantime. Home Office officials had 
aiianged for the billeting of the children in private houses, institu- 
tions and camps in the countryside of the sixteen counties around 
London at distances from the centre of 30 to 100 miles The 
“ foster-parents ” who were to billet the childien weie to be paid 
los 6d a week for one child and 6d a week per child if moie than 
one was taken Neither the children nor their parents would know 
beforehand where the billets would be, but on aiiival at the destina- 
tion every child would be given a postcard to despatch to its parents 
notifying them of his 01 her whereabouts Before the announcement 
of the scheme the L C C had held (on September 24th-26th, 
meetings of patents in all its districts to obtain their assent to the 
scheme, and it is recorded that more than 80 per cent of the parents 
agreed to leave the children in the care of the teachers and not to 
insist on keeping them at home 

Outside London the preparations varied according to the pre- 
sumed vulnerability of each area Generally speabng, the schools 
in the country, whether State or private, would have closed on the 
outbieak of war and remained closed at the discretion of the 
Authorities or of their Managers or Governors The plans for 
closure extended as far north as the highlands of Scotland, and even 
into the far west of Wales and Cornwall Evacuation was not 
generally provided for except in the case of clearly vulnerable 
areas, such as large cities 01 the neighbourhoods of big aimament 
works, an craft factories, etc The county of Essex, for example, 
being for the most part as vulnerable as London itself, had a com- 
plete scheme for the evacuation of all children m its southern and 
eastern areas into the north-west of the county and the adjoining 
shires In Essex, as in similar districts, large bodies of local 
residents were enrolled as voluntary helpers to assist the teachers, 
especially in the provision of motor transport At the same time 
ariangements were made in many areas to use the schools as 
First- Aid posts and for the storage of gas-masks and other emergency 
material Teachers had been trained, in accordance with the Board 
of Education’s Circular 1461, in A R P and First-Aid measures, 
and It was generally stated by the Local Authorities that the teaching 
staffs had shown remarkable diligence and unselfishness in working 
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many hours overtime m making themselves and then schools itady 
for any emergency In some distiicts wheie the children were not 
to be evacuated, but wheie there was consideiable danger ot an 
attack, the teacheis instiucted then classes m what to do it theie was 
an an laid Joi instance, in some schools the childien tveietold 
to take cover m the classrooms by l3'ing flat on the floor under then 
desks , m others, ticnches had been dug m the school grounds 
into W'hich the children were to take refuge , in others again, the 
instructions were that the childien must scattei from the school 
m the neighbouiing woods, haystacks and hedgciows In a large 
number ot districts, particularly in the north and west, the only 
instmction was that children w'eic to be sent home immediately on 
the warning of an air laid, unless thej' lived too far afield to make the 
journej within seven to ten minutes 

When the ciisis was ovet, and particularly when the Andeison 
Committee’s lepoit was eventually published at the end of October, 
much ol the ciiticism directed against the Government foi the 
appaient inadequacy of the civil defences was concentrated on the 
delay m the formulation of the London evacuation plan It was 
also held that theie should have been moie extensive measures for 
the actual protection ot childien in the schools themselves, and a 
niimbei ot ciitics uiged the pcimanent provision ol adequate 
tienchcs in school grounds 01 of concrete aii-iaid sheltcis capable 
of holding all the pupils of schools in “ fiont-lint ” danger areas 
It was also pointed out that Local Authoiities wtic not equipped with 
adequate statutory pow'eis foi the enforcement of then ARP 
decisions 

Undoubtedly the most valuable idea that aiose out of the dis- 
cussion was described by Sit Robert Fvans at the Annual Dinner 
of Moiay House Training College, Edinburgh, in Novembci 
Ills pioposal was (or the establishment throughout Gieat Biitain of 
garden villages in which all schoolchildren should spend a month 
eveiy year living and working in luial surioundmgs Apaitfrom 
then sociological and educational value, these villages would, Sii 
Robert maintained, provide in time of war pcimanent and leliablc 
ictugcs for the school population, a solution of the problem gicatly 
to be piefcired to liaphazaid billets m stiange homes 

This proposal has been widely supported, notably by The Tmei 
irv a leading article, and by public men in all departments of the 
national life It may be said without fear of conliadiction that 
public, and especially educational, opinion favours this solution, and 
that though there may be difficulties in the way, some form of 
garden village or school camp will, unless unexpected developments 
occui, ultimately be adopted by the Government 
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399-400, system of 408-410 
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of, 477 

Krieck, definition of National 
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Latin, the teaching of, 777-784 , 
value of, 301 , Germany, note on, 
375 
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of, 777-784 

Latvia, statistics, 96 
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of, 342 , problems of training 
for, 340, 371 , technical educa- 
tion, relative to, 522-524 
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Germany, note on, 267 
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ginnings 605-606, 608, survey of 
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policy for, 632 
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71 , technical education, problem 
of apprenticeship 663, technical 
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649, 650-651 
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150, pel child in average attend- 
ance 196 , pel unit of average 
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late, 227 > secondary schools, re- 
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Reichs Youth Leadership, Ger- 
many, note on, 279 
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Schools), cost per unit of average 
attendance, 234 , piogress of, 
30-31 , purpose of, 33S-33'7 , 
survey by regions, 129-139 , types 
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progress of, by regions, 315-216 
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fluence on, 216 
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tion, distribution of pupils by 
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tion, reorganisation, local diffi- 
culties 138-139, piogress of 130, 
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Saskatchewan, finance, 67 , sta- 
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suivey of, 624-625 
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504 
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system, criticism of, 288 , tech- 
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Malaya, university, 119 , NY, 
establishment of trade, 705-707 , 
Scotland, university finance, 345 
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31a 

School Certieicate Examination, 
Ciicular No 1463, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 17-19 , regional 
differences, 165, school “-wast- 
age,” as an index of, 163-164 , 
statistics, so , Wales, legional 
survey, 220-332 , Welsh Act 

School Leavers, secondarv schools, 
sur\ey of, 163-172, NZ , piob- 
able destination of, 80 , Wales, 
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legions, 221-223 

Scotland, bibhogiaphical notes on 
administration, 317 , juvenile un- 
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finance, 239-253 . survey of 
statistics, 61-62 

Secondary Schools (see also Post- 
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statistics, so , cost per head by 
regions, 205-209 , curriculum, 
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tions icgaiding 25-27, modern 
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19 , destination of school leavers 
34, regional survey 163-172 , 
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Collection of publications of the International Bureau of Education 

ANNUAiRE INTERNATIONAL DE 
L’EDUCATION E T D E L’ E N S E 1 G N E - 
MENT, 1938 

(INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK OF EDUCATION, 
1938 ) 

General and Statistical Information furnished by the Ministries of 
Public Instruction 

With the 1938 edition, the Annuaire international de I’Educa- 
tion et de I’Enseignement, pubhshed under the direction of M 
Rossello, the Assistant Director of the International Bureau of 
Education, enters upon its sixth year The 1938 Yearbook 
concerns 60 countries, being 3 countries more than for the 1937 

As in the case of the preceding volumes, the 1938 Yearbook 
includes monographic studies concerning the pnncipal educa- 
tional innovations introduced in each country during the past 
year, and budgetary data on the participation of the Ministries 
of Public Instiuction and other Ministries and of the Provincial 
and Municipal Authorities in the expenses of education It also 
gives information on the cost of elementary, secondary, vocational 
and higher education, etc , and on the naimmum and maximum 
salaries of teachers of all grades Finally, the 1938 Yearbook 
contains statistical tables on the number of infant, elementary, 
higher elementary (semor or central), secondary, continuation, 
and vocational schools, normal schools or training colleges, uni- 
versities and other schools of higher education, in each country, as 
well as the number of men and women teachers and pupils of both 
sexes in the diffeient grades These statistical tables have been 
compiled so as to show the development, not only of public 
education, but also of piivate school education in each country . 

On sale at bookstores and at the 
INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 
Palais Wilson — Geneve 

Price 12 Swiss francs, cloth bound* 
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EDUCATIONAL TRADITIONS IN 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

• By Dr NICHOLAS HANS, Ph D , D Lit 

Dr Hans dwousses in this book the lelationship between educational 
traditions m the English-speaking nations and religious and secular 
traditions The subject 13 dealt with from the Roman Catholic aspect, 
the Anglican, the Puritan and tlie Secular 

The final chaptei is entitled, “ The Resultant Variation of Educational 
Systems,” and attempts to find the causes of the vaiialions m the 
systems 

Professor F A Cavenagh, of the Department of Education, K ng’s 
College, University of London, contributes an introduction, and a 
selected Bibliography concludes a book which is of outstanding interest 
to every educationist 

Price 2t 6rf net, at gjd post free 

EDUCATION AND 
THE SOCIAL CRISIS 

By REINHOLD SCHAIRER 

That there is a social crisis every educationist agrees, but the connection 
between education and the crisis is less clearly appreciated In this 
collection of essays Dr Schairer recounts the results of his original 
research into this problem m various European countries 
Dr Schairer has chosen Belgium, France and Denmark for his intensive 
study of the problem Then follows a discussion of the question of the 
Raising of the School Leaving Age m Europe, and, finally, an apprecia- 
tion of the valuable co ordmatmg work being promoted by the two 
organisations known as The International Bureau of Education and the 
"international Bureau of Techmeal Instruction 

Every student of comparative education will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of studying the results of this outstanding discussion of a vital 
problem 

Price ar Gd net, ar gd postfiee 

.EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 

Montague, House, Russell Square, London, W C I 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

This discussion of the Junior School consists of six essays on various 
aspects of the subject, each essay being contributed by an author with 
practical experience of his subject 
INTRODUCTION 

Piofessor H R Hamlejf, Professor of Education^ University of London 
Institute of Education 

THE NURSERY AND INFANT SCHOOL AS VIEWED FROM 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

Miss C M Collier, Hockenll Training College, Bishop’s Stortford 
THE POST-PRIMARY SCHOOL FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
S H Cracknell, Headmaster, Dalmain Road Junior School, London 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
AN ADMINISTRATOR 

J Compton, Director of Education, Barking Education Committee 
A CRITICAL VIEW OF THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
C H Heckei, Headmaster, Wilson’s Giammar School, London 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL AND THE PROBLEM OF CO- 
ORDINATION 
Harley V Ustll 

Price ir &d net, post free ts 8d 


NOTES ON EDUCATION 

By E T CAM PAG N AC, M A 
Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool 
These notes provide the most practical way of obtaining two things 

(1) An Introduction to tlie Art of Teaching 

(2) An Introduction to the Philosophy of Teaching for the Students’ 

Examinations 

Professor Campagnac seeks to arrive at a definition of education by the 
study of definitions of education taken from the woild’s writers through 
the ages— from the Bible, from the works of Greek philosopheis, from 
Shakespeare, Milton, Kant, and from modem writers, including the. 
Board of Education’s Code for Elementary Schools 
These very diverse definitions are then related to to-day’s pioblems in 
education m a discussion which beais the stamp of the authoiity born 
of Professor Campagnac’s long and wide experience amongst teacheis 
and taught A number of pages are left blank for students’ notes 

Price ir 6d net, post free is gd 
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THE 

TESTING OF INTELLIGENCE 

General Editor 

PROFESSOR H R HAMLEY 
FTofesso) of Education, Umoetnty of London Institute of Education 
With a Foreword by SIR PERCY NUNN 
Formerly Detector of the Unweisity of London Institute of Education 
CONTENTS 

INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTING 

Prof H R Hamley, Uaiversity of London Institute of Education 

THE USES OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Piof H R Hauley 

MENTAL TESTS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 

JIiS3 Hilda Bristol, Paychological Centre for School and Home, aS, Gower Place, 
London 

THE USE OF STANDARDISED TESTS IN ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS 

John W Collier, Assistant Director, Northumberland Education Committee 

MENTAL SURVEY OF SCOTTISH CHILDREN 
Dr R Rusk, Director, Scottish Council for Research m Education 
SOME USES OF INDIVIDUAL TESTS IN SCHOOLS IN 
SCOTLAND 

Dr D ICcNNCDY Praser, Psychologist to the Glasgow Education Committee, and 
Lecturer m Charge of the rtaining of Special School Teachers in Scotland 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS FOR SPECIFIC DISABILITIES 
IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Dr r J Slhonell, Goldsmiths’ College, London 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN READING AND SPELLING 

Dr r J Sohonell 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 

Dl r J SoiIOXELl 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN ENGLISH 

Dr r J SOHONDIL 

TESTS OF TEMPERAMENT AND CHARACTER 

Dr P E Vernon, Maudsley Hospital, London 

TESTS IN iESTHETICS 

Dr P E Vernon 

^VOCATIONAL TESTS 

Frank M Earle, Principal, Kiikcaldy High School 

MEASURING THE INTELLIGENCE OF ABNORMAL 
ADULTS 

Miss Constance Simmins, Institute of Medical Psychology, London 

MENTAL TESTS FOR PRIMITIVE RACES 

Dr R A C Oliver 

Price 2s 6d net, post free 2s 9d. 

^EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 

Montagus House, Russell Square, London, W C 1 
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A GUIDE TO INTELLIGENCE 
AND OTHER PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING 

By E P ALLEN HUNT 

Seconded from the National Institute of Industrial Psychology to ^ 
the Staff of die City of Birmingham Education Committee 
and PERCIVAL SMITH 
Vocational Guidance Officer, City of Birmingham 
Education Committee 

This book deals fully with the purpose and meaning of psychological 
tests, the dangers of their misuse, the methods of applying individual 
and group tests, and the interpretation of results Chapters are also 
devoted to Tests of Special Aptitudes, Temperament and Its Measure- 
ment, Hints on the Techmque of Testmg 
A list of Definitions of Terms and a Bibliography complete this book, 
which IS invaluable to everyone concerned with the subject of 
Intelhgence Testing 
Price 2J net, post free as aid 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

By SUSAN ISAACS, M A , D Sc 
Head of Department of Child Development, University of 
London Institute of Education, and Psychologist to the 
London Clinic of Psycho-Analysis 

Dr Isaacs offers a bird’s-eye view of the most significant recent 
advances in the psychology of infancy and early childhood, and the 
broad relations between the different fields of research m this subject 
The book is bmlt on the Imes which the Authoi has for many years 
found fhiitful in helping teachers to gam understanding of children 
The introductory chapter discusses the scope of the subject The, , 
second chapter describes recent research and advances m the study of 
child development, while the third chapter deals with the practical 
educational bearmg of the information made available by leseaich 
A valuable classified bibliography completes the book 
Price IS 6d net, post free if yrf 
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the educational guidance 
OF the school child 

SUGGESTIONS ON CHILD STUDY AND GUIDANCE, 
EMBODYING A SCHEME OF PUPILS’ RECORDS 

This, bpok IS an account ol experiments conducted by the Teachers’ 
Advisory Committee of the Wiltshire Education Committee, assisted 
, by the Umvarsity of London Institute of Education, conceimng a new 
scheme of Pupils’ Records 

The book explains a Ratmg Scale for Personality, Intelligence, 
Attainments, Interests, Home Circumstances, etc , and gives suggestions 
on making the recoid, on its interpretations, and on the measures which 
may be taken to deal with difficulties or weaknesses 

Price 5d net, post free 3^ grf 

The four Pupils’ Record Cards designed for use with the scheme 
are as follows 

I Infant Admission Card 3 Junior and Senior Card 
3 Infant Card 4 Measures Taken Card 

Each card measures 13 ms by 8 ms Price ir per do4 Quotations 
for quantities on request 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

By W FRASER MITCHELL 
Department of Education, The University, Reading 

and GEORGES BEAULAVON 
Honorary Inspector of the Pans Academy 

The first section of this book covers the trammg of teachers in 
Europe, US A , and the British Dominions from 1920-1935 Mr 
Fiaser Mitchell gives an account of the eftects on education of the post- 
war world, and the repeicussions of these changes on the training of 
the teachers Thus we find the Russian, Italian and Geiman Revolu- 
tions all affecting the trammg of teachers In Great Britain and the 
Dominions there has been a steady tendency towards humanism m 
post-primary education, while America is msisting more and more on 
equality as the keystone both of her social and educational structure 
In shoit, Mr Fraser Mitchell’s review attempts to relate facts and 
tendencies in the sphere of the trammg of teachers to the great social 
and political movements which are lapidly reshapmg the modern world 
M Beaulavon, m the second part of the book, presents a study of the 
training of secondary school teachers m France 

Price ij 6 c/ net, post free is 8 d 

-EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 

Montagu^ House, Russell Square, London, W C I 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
BACKWARD CHILDREN 

AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

The education of backward children is a problem engaging the earnest 
attention of every educationist Teachers and administrators will find, 
in this collection of essays, much valuable information and fresh view- 
pomts expressed by acknowledged authoiities on the subject The 
contents of the book are as follows 

The Education or Backward Children Introductory Survey, 
Some Psychological Considerations, Education of Backward Children, 
Causes of Backwardness, Methods of Diagnosis and Organisation, 
Teaching Methods for Dull Children, Administrative Problems and 
the “ C *’ Child, Juvenile DELiNQ,UENcy General Survey, Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Juvende Delmquency 

Price It fid net, post free it Qd 


A REVIEW OF 
EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 

Five distmguished authors present in this volume a leview of the 
philosophy of education m the United Kingdom, America and France 
Professor Clarke provides a general suivey entitled “ The Conflict nf 
Philosophies ” He is followed by Professoi Cavenagh, of Kmg’s 
College, University of London, who writes on “ The Development of 
Educational Thought in the United Kingdom, 1920-1935 ” Di 
C W Valentine of Birmingham University, writes on “ Educational 
Psychology in the United Kingdom,” while Dr I L Kandel, of 
Columbia Umversity, New York, contributes an illuminating section 
on the “ American Philosophy of Education ” M G&ard Milhaud 
completes the volume with a study of “Fiench Educational 
Philosophy ” 

The volume provides a compi ehensive and authontative survey of 
educational philosophy m the countries undei review, and a study of 
Its contents will make clear many of the po^^dr 1 tendencies of 
education s C\A \ \ 

Price ar net, post free ar 3rf \ 3 ) \\ 

EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED,,. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Piepared undei the editoiship of 




W E WILLIAMS 

Seoetary of the Bntish Institute of Adult Education 


In the last thn ty yea» s adult education has grown in diveisity as 
well as volume The diverse aspects of the movement aie heic 
discussed and assessed, and conclusions diawn concerning futuie 
development 


THE CHANGING MAP OF ADULT EDUCATION 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ CONTRIBUTION TO ADULT 
EDUCATION 

G 1 Hickson, Soccotaty of the Cambtidge Extra Muial Board 

ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 

John Sihglnt, Director of Education, Es-ex Education Committee 

THE NEED FOR PLANNING IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Rohert Felhs, Head of the Department of Adult Education, University College, 
Nottingham 

BOOK SUPPLIES TO ADULT CLASSES 

Ernest Green, Genei il Secretary of the Workers’ Educational Association 

EDUCATION IN THE UNEMPLOYED CLUB AN INSIDE 
VIEW 

C A Stevens Advisory Officer for Craft WoiK (Northern Area) to the N itional 
Couneil of Social Service 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 

Leslie R Missen, Seeretarv foi Education, Last Suffolk Education Committee 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Toward Sydney, Librarian, Leyton Public Libraiies 

ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 

R E I’ARSONS, Director of Rehgious Education, The National Society 

ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE FREE 
CHURCHES 

Dr Basil A Yeaxlee, 0 B E , Lecturer and Tutor, Department of Education, 
University of Oxford 

ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

L O’Hea, Pnncipal, Catholic Worker’ College, Oxford 

ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Lv MAN Brvson, Piofessor of Education, Columbia Umversity, New York 

THE MATURITY OF ADULT EDUCATION A SURVEY 
OF ACHIEVEMENTS, LIMITATIONS AND PROSPECTS 

R S Lambert, Vice Chairman of the Bntish Institute of Adult Education 


Price 2$ net, post free 2s. 2^d 
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